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Art.  I. — 1.  Progreimn  by  Antagonism :  a  Theorv,  incohing 
CansideraHanM  UniMng  the  Present  Position^  thtties,  and  ^ 
Destiny  of  Great  Britain.   By  Lord  Lindsay.  London,  1846. 

2.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,   By  Lord  Lindsay. 
3  vols.  8vo.    London,  1^7. 

nPHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  will 
become  a  subject  of  more  curious  investigation  in  after  ages,  than 
the  coincident  development  of  the  Critical  faculty,  and  extinction 
of  the  Arts  of  Design.    Our  mechanical  energies,  vast  though 
they  be,  are  not  sinsfular  nor  characteristic;  such,  and  so  great, 
have  before  been  nKuiifested — and  it  may  perhaps  he  recorded  of 
us  with  wonder  rather  than  respect,  that  we  pierced  mountains 
and  excavated  valleys,  only  to  emulate  the  activity  of  the  gnat 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  swallow.    Our  discoveries  in  science, 
however  accelerated  or  comprehensive,  are  but  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  more  wonderful  reachings  into  vacancy  of  past 
centuries;  and  they  who  struck  the  piles  of  the  bridge  of  Chaos 
will  arrest  the  eyes  of  Futurity  rather  than  we  builders  of  its 
towers  and  gates — theirs  the  authority  of  Light,  ours  but  the 
ordering  of  courses  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.     But  the  Negative 
character  of  the  age  is  distinctive.    There  has  not  before  ap- 
peared a  race  like  that  of  civilized  Europe  at  this  day,  thought- 
fully unproductive  of  all  art — ambitious — industrious — investi- 
gative— reflective,  and  incapable.     Disdained  by  the  sjivage,  or 
«catt<?red  by  the  soldier,  dishonoured  by  the  voluptuary,  or  for- 
bidden by  the  fanatic,  the  arts  have  not,  till  now,  been  extin- 
fished  by  analysis  and  paralyzed  by  protection.    Our  lecturers, 
learned  in  history,  exhibit  the  descents  of  excellence  from  school 
to  school,  and  clear  from  doubt  the  pedigrees  of  powers  which 
they  cannot  re-establish,  and  of  virtues  no  more  to  be  revived : 
the  scholar  is  early  acqualntetl  with  every  department  of  the  Im- 
possible, and  expresses  in  proper  terms  his  sense  of  the  deficiencies 
of  Titian  and  the  errors  of  Michael  Angelo  :  the  metaphysician 
weaves  from  field  to  field  his  analogies  of  gossamer,  which  shake 
and  glitter  fairly  in  the  sun,  but  must  be  torn  asunder  by  the 
first  plough  that  passes:  geometry  measures  out,  by  line  and 
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rale«  the  light  which  is  to  illustrate  heroism,  end  the  shadow 
which  should  veil  distress ;  and  anatomy  .counts  musdes,  and  sys- 
tematiaes  motion,  in  the  wrestling  of  Genius  with  its  angel.  Nor 
is  ingenuity  wanting — nor  patience;  apprdiension  was  nerer 
more  ready,  nor  execution  more  exact— yet  nothing  is  of  us,  or  in 
n%  acoompUshed the  treasures  of  our  wealth  and  will  are  s^ent 
in  ¥ain— our  cares  are  as  clouds  without  watei^-our  creations 
fruitless  and  perishable ;  the  succeeding  Age  will  trample  *  sopra 
lor  yanita  che  par  persona,*  and  point  wonderingly  back  to  the 
'  strange  colourless  tessera  in  the  mosaic  of  human  mind.  No 
previous  example  can  be  shown,  in  the  career  of  nations  not  al- 
together nomade  or  barbarous,  of  so  total  an  absence  of  invention, 
— «f  any  material  representation  of  the  mind*s  inward  yearning 
and  desire,  seen,  as  soon  as  shaped^  to  be,  though  imperfect,  in 
its  essence  good,  and  worthy  to  be  rested  in  with  contentment, 
and  consisting  self-approval — the  Sabbath  of  contemplation  which 
confesses  and  confirms  the  majesty  of  a  style.  All  but  ourselves 
have  had  this  in  measure;  the  Imagination  has  stirred  herself  in 


and  slime  for  mortar— anon  bound  down  to  painting  of  poroebun, 
and  carving  of  ivory,  but  always  with  an  inward  consdousneas  of 
power  which  might  indeed  be  palsied  or  imprisoned,  but  not  in 
operation  vain.  Altars  have  been  rent,  many— ashes  poured  out, 
—hands  withered  but  we  alone  have  worshipped,  and  received 
no  answer-^the  pieces  left  in  order  upon  the  wood,  and  our  names 
writ  in  the  water  t&at  runs  round  about  the  trench. 

It  is  easier  to  conomve  than  to  enumerate  the  many  drcum- 
stances- which  are  herein  against  us,  necessarily,  and  exclusive  of  all 
that  wisdom  might  avoid,  or  resolution  vanquish.  First,  the  weight 
of  mere  numbers,  among  whom  ease  of  communication  rather 
renders  opposition  of  judgment  fatal,  than  agreement  probable; 
looking  from  England  to  Attica,  or  from  Germany  to  Tuscany, 
we  may  remember  to  what  good  purpose  it  was  said  that  the 
magnetism  of  iron  was  found  not  in  bars,  but  in  needles.  To- 
ge^er  with  this  adversity  of  number  comes  the  likelihood  of 
many  among  the  more  available  intelleets  being  held  back  and 
belated  in  the  crowd,  or  else  prematurely  outwearied ;  for  it  now 
needs  both  eurious  fortune  and  vigorous  effivrt  to  give  to  any,  even 
the  greatest,  such  early  positions  of  eminence  and  audieaoe  as 
may  feed  their  force  with  advantage ;  so  that  men  spend  their 
strength  in  opening  drdes,  and  crying  for  place,  and  only  come 
'  to  speech  of  us  with  broken  voices  anid  shortened  time.  Then 
lii^ws  the  diminution  of  importance  in  peculiar  |Jaces  and  pnblk 
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edifices,  as  they  engage  national  affection  or  vanity ;  no  sing^le  city 
can  now  take  such  queenly  lead  as  that  the  pride  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  shall  be  involved  in  adorninsr  her ;  the 
buildings  of  London  or  Munich  are  not  charged  with  the  fullness 
of  the  national  heart  as  were  the  domes  of  Pisa  and  Florence : — • 
their  credit  or  shame  is  metropolitan,  not  acropolitan ;  central 
at  the  best,  not  dominant  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  in 
which  the  cessation  of  superstition,  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place, 
has  been  of  evil  consequence  to  art,  that  the  observance  of  local 
sanctities  being  abolished,  meanness  and  mistake  are  anywhere 
allowed  of,  and  the  thoughts  and  wealth  which  were  devoted  and 
expended  to  good  purpose  in  one  place,  are  now  distracted  and 
scattered  to  utter  unavailableness.  In  proportion  to  the  increas- 
ing spirituality  of  religion,  the  conception  of  worthiness  in  ma- 
terial offering  ceases,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
evidence  of  votive  labour ;  machine-work  is  substituted  for  hand- 
work, as  if  the  value  of  ornament  consisted  in  the  mere  mul- 
tiplication of  agreeable  forms,  instead  of  in  the  evidence  of  human 
care  and  thought  and  love  about  the  separate  stones;  and — 
machine-work  once  tolerated — the  eve  itself  soon  loses  its  sense 
of  this  very  evidence,  and  no  more  percrivcs  the  difference  be- 
tween the  blind  accuracy  of  the  enj^rine,  and  the  bright,  strange, 
play  of  the  living  stroke — a  difference  as  great  as  between  the 
form  of  a  stone  pillar  and  a  springing  fountain.  And  on  this 
blindness  follow  all  errors  and  abuses — hollowness  and  slight- 
ness  of  frame-work,  speciousness  of  surface  ornament,  concealed 
structure,  imitated  materials,  and  types  of  form  borrowed  Irom 
things  noble  for  things  base ;  and  all  these  abuses  must  be 
resisted  with  the  more  caution,  and  less  success,  because  in  many 
ways  they  are  signs  or  consequences  of  improvement,  and 
are  associated  both  with  purer  forms  of  religious  feeling  and 
with  more  general  diffusion  of  refinements  and  comforts;  and 
especially  because  we  are  critically  aware  of  all  our  deficiencies, 
too  cognizant  of  all  that  is  greatest  to  pass  wlllinrrlv  and  humbly 
through  the  stages  that  rise  to  it,  and  oppressed  in  every  honest 
effort  by  the  bitter  sense  of  inferiority.  In  every  previous  de- 
velopment the  power  has  been  in  advance  of  the  consciousness, 
the  resources  more  abundant  than  the  knowledge — the  energy 
irresistible,  the  discipline  imperfect.  The  light  that  led  was 
narrow  and  dim — streakings  of  dawn — but  it  fell  with  kindly 
gentleness  on  eyes  newly  awakened  out  of  sleep.  But  we  are 
now  aroused  suddenly  in  the  light  of  an  intolerable  day — our 
limbs  fail  under  the  sun-stroke — we  are  walled  in  by  the  great 
buildings  of  elder  times,  and  their  fierce  reverberation  falls  upon 
OS  wilhoat  pause*  in  our  feverish  and  oppressive  consciousness  of 
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caplivi^ ;  we  are  laid  bedridden  al  the  Beautiful  Gate^  and  all  our 
hope  mutt  rest  in  acceptance  of  the  *  such  as  I  have/  of  the 
passers  by. 

The  frequent  and  firm,  yet  modest  expression  of  this  hope, 
gives  peculiar  value  to  Lord  Lindsay's  book  on  Christian  Art ; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  a  grasp  of  antiquity  so  comprehensiye,  and  a 
regard  for  it  so  affSectionate,  have  consisted  with  aught  but  gloomy 
foreboding  with  respect  to  our  own  times.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  History  of  Art,  his  work  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuaUe 
which  has  yet  appealed  in  England.  His  research  has  been 
unwearied ;  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  results  of  German 
investigation — his  own  acuteness  of  discenunent  in  cases  of 
approximating  or  derivative  style  b  considerable — and  he  has 
set  before  the  English  reader  an  outline  of  the  relations  of  the 
primitive  schools  of  Sacred  art  wluch  we  think  so  thoroughly 
verified  in  all  its  more  important  ramifications,  that»  with  what* 
ever  richness  of  detail  the  labour  of  succeeding  writers  may 
illustrate  them,  the  leading  lines  of  Lord  Lindsay's  chart  will 
always  henceforth  be  foUowed.  The  feeling  which  pervades  the 
whole  book  is  chastened,  serious,  and  full  of  reverence  for  the 
strength  ordained  out  of  the  lips  of  infant  Art — accepting  on  its 
own  terms  its  simplest  teaching,  sympathising  with  all  kindness 
in  its  unreasoning  faith ;  the  writer  evidently  looking  back  with 
most  joy  and  thankfulness  to  hours  passed  in  gazing  upon  the 
faded  and  faint  touches  of  feeble  hands,  and  listening  through  the 
stillness  of  untnvaded  dmsters  for  fall  of  voices  now  almost  spent ; 
yet  he  is  never  contracted  into  the  bigot,  nor  inflamed  into 
the  enthusiast;  he  never  loses  his  memory  of  the  outside  world, 
never  quits  nor  compromises  his  severe  and  reflective  Protestant- 
ism, never  gives  ground  of  offence  by  despite  or  foigetfulnese  of 
any  order  of  merit  or  period  of  effort.  And  the  tone  of  his 
address  to  our  present  schools  is  therefore  neither  scornful  nor 
peremptory ;  his  hope,  consisting  with  full  apprehension  of  all  that 
we  haTe  lost,  b  based  on  a  strict  and  stem  esdmate  of  our  power, 
position,  and  resource,  compelling  the  assent  even  of  the  least 
sanguine  to  his  expectancy  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  wivld  of 
Spiritual  Beauty,  of  which  whosoever 

*  will  dedicate  his  talents,  as  the  bondsman  of  love,  to  his  Redeemer's 
'  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind,  may  become  the  priest  and  interpreter, 
by  adopting  in  the  first  instance,  and  re-is-suing  with  that  outward  in- 
veBtitnre  wliich  the  assiduous  study  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  either  in 
Grecian  sculpture,  or  the  later  but  less  spiritual  schools  of  painting,  has 
enabled  him  to  supply,  such  of  its  bright  ideas  as  he  finds  imprisoned  in 
the  ssriy  and  imperfect  eflbrts  of  art— and  secondly,  by  exploring 
further  on  his  own  account  in  the  untrodden  reslms  of  feeting  that  lie 

before 
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before  Wm,  and  calling  into  palpable  existence  visions  as  briplit,  as 
pure,  and  as  immortal  as  those  that  have  already,  in  the  golden  days  of 
Raphael  aod  PenigioOy  obeyed  their  creative  mandate.  Live  V — voU  iii. 
p.  422. 

But  while  we  thus  defer  to  the  discrimination,  respect  the  feel- 
h^,  and  join  in  the  hope  of  the  author,  we  earnestly  deprecate 
the  frequent  assertion,  as  we  entirely  deny  the  accuracy  or  pro- 
priety, of  the  metaphysical  analogies,  in  accordance  with  which  his  % 
work  has  unhappily  been  arranged.    Though  these  had  been  as 
carefully,  as  they  are  crudely,  considered,  it  had  still  been  no  light 
error  of  judgment  to  thrust  them  with  dogmatism  so  abrupt  into 
the  forefront  of  a  work  whose  purpose  is  assuredly  as  much  to  win 
to  the  truth  as  to  demonstrate  it.  The  writer  has  apparently  for- 
gotten that  of  the  men  to  whom  he  must  primarily  look  for  the 
working:  out  of  his  anticipations,  the  most  part  are  of  limited 
knowledge  and  inveterate  habit,  men  dexterous  in  practice,  idle  in 
thought ;  many  of  them  compelled  by  ill-ordered  patronage  into 
directions  of  exertion  at  variance  with  their  own  best  impulses, 
and  regarding  their  art  only  as  a  means  of  life ;  all  of  them  con* 
scious  of  practical  difficolties  which  the  critic  is  too  apt  to  under- 
estimate, and  probably  remembering  disappointments  of  early 
effort  rude  enough  to  chill  the  most  earnest  heart.    The  shallow 
amateurship  of  the  circle  of  their  patrons  early  disgusts  them  with 
theories;  they  shrink  back  to  the  hard  teaching  of  their  own 
industry,  and  would  rather  read  the  book  which  facilitated  their 
methods,  than  the  one  that  rationalized  their  aims.    Noble  excep- 
tions there  are,  and  more  than  might  be  deemed ;  but  the  labour 
spent  in  contest  with  executive  difficulties  renders  even  these  better 
men  unapt  receivers  of  a  system  which  looks  with  little  respect 
on  such  achievement,  and  shrewd  disco rners  of  the  parts  of  such 
system  which  have  been  feebly  rooted,  or  fancifully  reared.  Their 
attention  should  have  been  attracted  both  by  clearness  and  kindness 
of  promise;  th«r  impatience  prevented  by  close  reasoning  and 
severe  proof  of  every  statement  which  might  seem  transcendental. 
Altogether  void  of  such  consideration  or  care,  Lord  Lindsay  never 
even  so  much  as  states  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  his  appeal,  but, 
clasping  his  hands  desperately  over  bis  head,  disappears  on  the 
instant  in  an  abyss  of  curious  and  unsupported  assertions  of  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature  :  reappearing  only,  like  a  breathless 
tiiver,  in  the  third  page,  to  deprecate  the  surprise  of  the  reader 
whom  he  has  never  addressed,  at  a  conviction  which  he  has  never 
Slated;  and  again  vanishing  ere  we  can  well  look  him  in  the  face, 
among  tlie  frankincensed  clouds  of  Christian  mythology:  filling 
the  greater  part  of  his  first  vol  ume  with  a  resume  of  its  symbols  and 
tradition^  yet  never  voucbsafiog  the  slightest  hint  of  the  objects 
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for  which  they  are  assembled,  or  the  amowii  of  oredence  with 
which  he  would  have  them  re^rded ;  and  so  proceedi  to  the  his- 
torical portion  of  the  book,  leaving  the  whole  theoiy  which  is  its 
key  to  be  painfully  gathered  from  scattered  passages,  and  in  great 
part  from  the  mere  form  of  enumeration  adopted  in  the  pre- 
liminary chart  of  the  schools ;  and  giving  as  yet,  account  onljr  of 
that  period  to  which  the  mere  artist  looks  with  least  interest — 
«  while  the  work,  even  when  completed,  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
single  pinnacle  of  the  historical  edifice  whose  groond-plan  is  laid 
in  the  preceding  essay» '  Progression  by  Antagonism  :*-~aplan,  by 
the  aathor*s  confession, '  too  extensive  for  his  own,  or  any  single 
hand  to  execute/  yet  without  the  understanding  of  whose  main 
relations  it  is  impossible  to  receire  the  intended  teaching  of  the 
completed  portion. 

It  is  generally  eaner  to  plan  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  others 
than  to  execute  what  is  within  our  own ;  and  it  had  been  well  if 
the  range  of  this  intiodnctory  essay  had  been  something  less  ex- 
tensive, and  its  reasoning  more  careful.  Its  search  after  truth  is 
honest  and  impetnous,  and  its  results  would  have  appeared  as 
interesting  as  diey  are  indeed  valuable,  had  they  but  been  ar- 
ranged with  ordinary  perspicuity,  and  repiesenlad  in  simple  terms. 
But  the  writer's  evil  genius  pursues  him ;  the  demand  for  exertion 
of  thought  is  remorseless,  and  oontinttous  througlMt,  and  the 
statements  of  theoretical  principle  as  shorl,  scattered,  and  ob- 
scure, as  they  are  bold.  We  question  whether  many  readers 
may  not  be  utterly  appalled  by  the  aspect  of  an  *  Analysis  of 
Human  Nature*— 4he  first  task  proposaa  to  them  by  our  intel- 
lectual Eurystheus— 10  be  acoomjdiilied  in  the  ^aoe  of  six  semi- 
pages,  followed  in  the  seventh  by  the  '  Development  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Man**  and  implied  in  the  eighth  to  a  '  General  Clamifi- 
cation  of  IndividuMs;'  and  we  infinitely  marvel  that  our  author 
should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  support  or  explain  a  divi- 
sion of  the  mental  attributes  on  which  the  treatment  of  his  entire 
subject  afterwards  depends,  and  whose  terms  are  repeated  in 
every  following  page  to  the  very  damling  of  eye  and  deadening 
of  ear  (a  division,  we  regret  to  say,  as  iUogical  as  it  is  purpose* 
less),  otherwise  than  by  a  laconic  reference  to  the  assumptions 
of  Phrenology. 

*  The  Individual  Man,  or  Man  considered  by  himself  as  an  unit  ia 
creation,  is  compounded  of  three  distinct  primary  elements, 

1.  Sense,  or  the  animal  frame,  with  its  passions  or  affections; 

2.  Mind  or  Intellect ; — of  which  the  distinguishing  faculties — rarely, 

if  ever,  equally  balanced,  and  by  their  respective  predomioance 
determittsdve  of  his  whole  chsraetsri  conducts  snd  views  of  lift- 
are, 

i.  Imaginstion, 
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i.  Imagination,  the  discerner  of  Beauty, — 

ii.  Reason,  the  discerner  of  Truth, — 

the  former  animating  and  informing  the  world  of  Sense  or 
Matter,  the  latter  finding  her  proper  home  in  the  world  of  ab- 
stiact  orimmatorial  eziitenees — the  former  reoeiTii^  the  impien 
of  things  Objectively,  or  ab  externo^  the  latter  impreigmg  he 
own  iden  on  them  SatjeetiTely,  or  ab  itUemo — Uie -former  a 
femimne  or  pasuTe,  the  latter  a  matcnline  or  active  principle ; 
md 

iii.  Spirit — the  Moral  or  Immortal  principle,  ruling  through 
the  Will,  and  breathed  into  Man  by  the  Breath  of  God.'— Pro- 
gression  by  Antagonism^  pp.  2, -3. 

On  what  authority  does  the  writer  assume  that  the  moral  ia  alone 
the  Immortal  principle — or  the  only  part  oi  the  human  nature 
bestowed  by  the  breath  of  God?  Are  imagination,  then,  and 
reason  perishable  ?  Is  the  Body  itself?  Are  not  all  alike  im- 
mortal, and  when  distinction  is  to  be  made  among  them,  is  not  the 
first  great  division  between  their  active  and  passive  immortality, 
between  the  supported  body  and  supporting  spirit;  that  spirit 
its^  aft«rwards  rather  conveniently  to  be  considered  as  either 
exercising  intellectual  function,  or  receiving  moral  influence,  and, 
both  in  power  and  passiveness,  deriving  its  energy  and  sensibility 
alike  from  the  sustaining  breath  of  God — than  actually  divided 
into  intellectual  and  moral  parts  ?  For  if  the  distinction  be- 
tween ns  and  the  brute  be  the  test  of  the  nature  of  the  living 
soul  by  that  breath  conferred,  it  is  assuredly  to  be  found  as 
much  in  the  imagination  as  in  the  moral  principle.  There  is 
but  one  of  the  moral  sentiments  enumerated  by  Lord  Lindsay 
die  sign  of  which  is  absent  in  the  animal  creation: — the  enu- 
meration is  a  bald  one,  but  let  it  serve  the  turn — '  Self-esteem 
and  love  of  Approbation^*  eminent  in  horse  and  dog ;  *  Firmness/ 
not  wanting  either  to  ant  or  elephant ;  '  Veneration/  distinct  as 
far  as  the  superiority  of  man  can  by  brutal  intellect  be  compre- 
hended; 'Hope/  developed  as  far  as  its  objects  can  be  made 
visible ;  and  '  Benevolence,'  or  Love,  the  highest  of  all,  the  most 
assured  of  all — together  with  all  the  modifications  of  opposite 
IMing,  rage,  jealonsy,  habitual  malice,  even  love  of  mischief  and 
comprehension  of  jest : — ^the  one  only  moral  sentiment  wanting 
being  that  of  responsibiliiy  to  an  Invisible  being,  or  conscientious- 
ness.  But  where,  among  brutes,  shall  we  find  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  Imaginative  faculty,  or  of  that  discernment  of  beauty  whicli 
our  author  most  inaccurately  confounds  with  it,  or  of  the  dis> 
cipline  of  memory,  grasping  this  or  that  circumstance  at  will»  or 
of  the  still  nobler  foresight  of,  and  respect  towards,  things  future, 
except  only  instinctive  and  compiled  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
■not  in  intellect  added  to  the  bodtly  sense,,  nor  in  mcral  sentiment 
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superadded  to  the  intellect,  that  the  essential  difference  between 
brute  and  man  consists :  but  in  the  elevation  of  all  three  to  that 
ptiint  at  which  ejich  becomes  capable  of  communion  with  the 
Deitv,  and  worthy  therefore  of  eternal  life; — the  body  more  uni- 
versal  as  an  instrument — more  exquisite  in  its  sense — this  last 
character  carried  out  in  the  eye  and  ear  to  the  perce])tion  of 
Beauty,  in  form,  sound,  and  colour — and  herein  distinctively 
raised  above  the  brutal  sense ;  intellect,  as  we  have  said,  pecu- 
liarly separating:  and  vast ;  the  moral  sentiments  like  in  essence, 
but  bouiullessly  exj>anded,  as  attached  to  an  infinite  object,  and 
labuurinpr  in  an  infinite  field :  each  part  mortal  in  its  shortcoming, 
immortal  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  perfection  and  purpose ; 
the  opposition  which  we  at  first  broadly  expressed  as  between 
body  and  spirit,  being  more  strictly  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  entire  creature — body  natural,  sown  in 
death,  body  spiritual,  raised  in  incorruption  :  Intellect  natural, 
leading  to  scepticism;  intellect  spiritual,  expanding  into  faith: 
Passion  natural,  sufTered  from  things  visible;  passion  spiritual, 
centred  on  things  unseen  ;  and  the  strife  or  antagonism  which  is 
throughout  the  subject  of  Lord  Lindsay's  proof,  is  not,  as  he  has 
stated  it,  between  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  sensual  elements, 
but  between  the  upward  and  downward  tendencies  of  all  three — 
between  the  spirit  of  IVfan  which  goelh  upward^  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Beast  which  goelh  downward. 

We  should  not  have  been  thus  strict  in  our  examination  of 
these  preliminary  statements,  if  the  question  had  been  one  of 
terms  merely,  or  if  the  inaccuracy  of  thought  had  been  confined 
to  the  Essay  on  Antagonism.  If  upc^n  receivinp:  a  writer's  terms 
of  argument  in  the  sense — however  unusual  or  mistaken — which 
he  chooses  they  should  bear,  we  may  without  further  error  follow 
his  course  of  thought,  it  is  as  unkind  as  unprofitable  to  lose  the 
use  of  his  result  in  quarrel  with  its  algebraic  expression;  and  if 
the  reader  wdl  understand  by  Lord  Lindsay's  general  term 
*  Spirit '  the  susceptibility  of  right  moral  emotion,  and  the  entire 
subjection  of  the  Will  to  Reason  ;  and  receive  his  term  *  Sense  ' 
as  not  including  the  perception  of  Beauty  either  in  sight  or 
sound,  but  expressive  of  animal  sensation  only,  he  may  follow 
without  embarrassment  to  its  close,  his  magnificently  compre- 
hensive stateinent  of  the  forms  of  probation  which  the  heart  and 
faculties  of  man  have  undergone  from  the  beginning  of  time.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  w  hen  the  theory  is  to  be  applied,  in  all  its 
pseudo-organization,  to  the  separate  departments  of  a  particular 
art,  and  analogies  the  most  subtle  and  speculative  traced  between 
the  mental  character  and  artistical  choice  or  attainment  of  dif- 
ferent raoei  of  men.   Such  analogies  are  always  treacherous,  for 
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the  amount  of  expression  of  individual  mind  which  Art  can 
oonvej  is  dependent  on  so  many  collateral  circumstances,  that 
it  even  militates  against  the  truth  of  any  particular  system  of 
interpretation  that  it  should  seem  at  first  generally  applicable, 
or  its  results  consistent.  The  passages  in  which  such  inter- 
pretation has  been  attempted  in  the  work  before  us,  are  too 
graceful  to  be  regretted,  nor  is  their  brilliant  suggestiveness 
otherwise  than  pleasing  and  profitable  too,  so  long  as  it  is  re- 
ceived on  its  own  grounds  merely,  and  affects  not  with  its  un- 
certainty the  very  matter  of  its  foundation.  But  all  oscillation 
is  communicable,  and  Lord  Lindsay  is  much  to  be  blamed  for 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  deter- 
mination of  his  research  and  the  activity  of  his  fancy — between 
the  authority  of  his  interpretation  and  the  aptness  of  his  meta- 
phor. He  who  would  assert  the  true  meaning  of  a  symbolical 
art,  in  an  age  of  strict  inquiry  and  tardy  imagination,  ought 
rather  to  surrender  something  of  the  fulness  which  his  own  faith 
perceives,  than  expose  the  fabric  of  his  vision,  too  finely  woven, 
to  the  hard  handling  of  the  materialist ;  and  we  sincerely  regret 
that  discredit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  portions  of  our  author's  well- 
grounded  statement  of  real  significancies,  once  of  all  men  under- 
stood, because  these  are  rashly  blended  with  his  own  accidental 
perceptions  of  disputable  analogy.  He  perpetually  associates  the 
present  imaginative  influence  of  Art  with  its  ancient  hieroglyphi- 
cal  teaching,  and  mingles  fancies  fit  only  for  the  framework  of  a 
sonnet,  with  the  decyphered  evidence  which  is  to  establish  a 
serious  point  of  history  ;  and  this  the  more  frequently  and  grossly, 
in  the  endeavour  to  force  every  branch  of  his  subject  into  illus- 
tration of  the  false  division  of  the  mental  attributes  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  His  theorj  is  first  clearly  stated  in  tlie  following 
passage : — 

'  Man  isy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  progressive  being,  and 
with  many  periods  of  inaction  and  retrogression,  has  still  held,  upon  * 
the  whole,  a  steady  course  towards  the  great  end  of  his  existence,  the 
re-union  and  re-harmonizing  of  the  three  elements  of  his  being,  diplo- 
caied  by  the  Fall,  in  the  service  of  his  God.  Each  of  these  three  ele- 
ments Sense,  Intellect,  and  Spirit,  has  had  its  distinct  development  at 
three  distant  intervals,  and  in  the  personality  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  hvman  family.  The  lace  of  Ham,  giants  in  prowess  if  not  in 
ttatare,  cleared  the  earth  of  primeYal  forests  and  monsten,  built  citiesy 
established  vest  empires,  mvented  the  mechanicsl  arts,  and  gave  the 
fullest  expansion  to  the  animal  energies.  After  them,  the  Greeks,  the 
elder  line  of  Japhet,  developed  the  intellectual  faculties,  Imagination 
snd  Resson,  more  especially  the  former,  always  the  earlier  to  bud  and 
blossom ;  poetry  and  fiction,  history,  philosophy  and  science,  alike  look 
bsck  to  Greece  as  their  birthplace ;  on  the  one  hand  they  put  a  soul  into 
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SeiiM,  peopling  the  world  wiA  theb  gay  mythology— cn  tlw  oter  the^ 
beqneamd  to  in  Flelo  end  Ariitotie^  tlie  mighty  patriarehs  of  htanaa 
wiraom,  the  Dariiu  and  the  Alexander  of  the  two  grand  armiea  of 

thinkmg  men  whose  antagonism  has  ever  aince  divided  the  hattle-field  of 
the  hnman  intellect : — While,  laatly,  the  race  of  Shem,  the  Jews,  and  the 
nations  of  Chriatendom,  their  locum  tenentes  as  the  Spiritual  Israel,  have, 

by  God*s  blessing,  been  elevated  in  Spirit  to  as  near  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  Deity  as  is  possible  in  this  stage  of  being.  Now  the  pecu- 
liar interest  and  dignity  of  Art  consists  in  her  exact  correspondence  in 
her  three  departments  with  these  three  periods  of  development,  and  in 
the  illustration  she  thus  aflfords — more  closely  and  markedly  even  than 
literature — ^to  the  all-important  truth  that  men  stand  or  fall  according  as 


S^pt,  her  pyramids  and  temples,  cumbcoua  and  inelegant,  hot  UBpong 
mm  Uietr  Taatneaa  and  their  glem,  e]9Tei8  the  ideal  ef  Senie  or  If  alter 

— elevated  and  purified  inde^,  and  nearly  appioechhig  the  Intellectiud, 
bat  Material  atill;  we  think  of  them  aa  of  natiural  acenery,  in  asaociation 
with  caves  or  mountains,  or  vast  periods  of  time ;  their  voice  ia  aa  the 
voice  of  the  sea,  or  as  that  of  "  many  peoples,**  shouting  in  unison  : — 
But  the  Sculpture  of  Greece  is  the  voice  of  Intellect  and  Thought,  com- 
muning with  itself  in  solitude,  feeding  on  beauty  and  yearning  after 
truth: — While  the  Painting  of  Christendom — (and  we  must  remember 
that  the  glories  of  Christianity,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  are 
yet  to  come) — is  that  of  an  immortal  Spirit,  conversing  with  its  God. 
And  as  if  to  mark  more  forcibly  the  Act  of  continiMMa  progress 
towarda  pcrfeetion,  it  isobsenrable  that  although  each  of  the  three  erta 
Aiecttliarly  reflects  and  characteriseame  of  the  duree  epocha>  each  art  ef 
Mter  growth  haa  been  preceded  in  ita  riae»  progress,  and  decline,  by  an 
antecedent  correspondent  development  of  its  elder  sister  or  sisters — 
Sculpture,  in  Greece,  by  that  of  Architecture — Painting,  in  Europe,  by 
that  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  If  Sculpture  and  Painting  stand  by 
the  side  of  Architecture  in  Egj'pt,  if  Painting  by  that  of  Architecture 
and  Sculpture  in  Greece,  it  is  as  younger  sisters,  girlish  and  unformed. 
In  Europe  alone  are  the  three  found  linked  together,  in  equal  stature 
and  perfection/ — Sketches,  vol,  i.  pp.  xii.-xiv. 

The  reader  must,  we  think,  at  once  perceive  the  bold  fallacy  of 
this  forced  analogy^the  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  one  nation 
with  the  scalpture  of  another,  and  the  painting  of  a  third,  and  the 
assumption  as  a  proof  of  dififerenoe  in  moral  <^aracter,  of  changes 
necessarily  wrought,  always  in  the  same  order,  by  the  advance  of 
mere  mechanical  experience.  Architecture  must  jMreoede  sculp- 
ture, not  because  sense  precedes  intellect,  but  because  men  mint 
build  houses  before  they  adorn  chambers,  and  raise  shrines  before 
they  inaugurate  idols ;  and  sculpture  must  precede  painting,  becsause 
men  must  learn  forms  in  the  solid  before  tbey  can  project  them 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  must  learn  to  conceive  designs  in  light  and 
shade  before  they  can  conceive  them  in  colour,  and  must  learn  to 


they  look  up  to  the  Ideal  or  not 
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treat  mbjodi  under  pomtiTe  cAcmt  and  in  narrow  gronpt,  before 
ihej  ean  treat  them  under  atmoq>heric  effect  and  in  receding 
maaeea:  and  all  theie  are  mere  neoewtiee  of  practice,  and  hare 
no  more  connexion  with  any  diTiaiona  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  equally  paramonnt  neceiiitiea  that  men  most  gather  efonea 
before  th^  bnild  walls,  or  grind  corn  before  they  bake  bread. 
And  that  each  fdllowing  nation  ihonld  take  np  either  the  lame 
art  at  an  advHwed  stage,  or  an  art  altogether  more  difficnlt*  is 
nothing  bnt  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  subsequent  elevatioo 
andciviliaation.  Whatever  nation  had  succeeded  Egypt  in  power 
and  knowledge,  after  having  had  communication  with  her,  must 
necessarily  have  taken  up  art  at  the  point  where  Egypt  left  it^ 
in  its  turn  delivering  the  gathered  globe  of  heavenly  snow  to  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  nation  next  at  hand,  with  an  exhausted 
'  k  vons  le  da !'  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  useful  or  true  estimate 
of  the  respective  rank  of  eadi  people  in  the  scale  of  mind,  the 
architecture  of  each  must  be  compared  with  the  architectiupe  of 
the  other — sculpture  with  sculpture— line  with  line ;  and  to  haye 
done  this  broadly  and  with  a  surface  glance,  woidd  have  set  our 
anthor'a  theory  on  firmer  foimdation,  to  outward  aspect,  than  it 
now  rests  upon.  Had  he  compared  the  accimiulatioa  of  the 
pyramid  vrith  the  proportion  •of  the  peristyle,  and  then  with  the  ' 
aspiration  of  the  tnm;  had  he  set  the  colossal  horror  of  the 
Sphinx  beside  the  Phidian  Mincfva,  and  this  beside  the  Pieti  of 
M.  Angelo ;  had  he  led  us  from  beneath  the  iridescent  capitals 
of  Deodersb,  by  the  contested  line  of  Apelles,  to  die  hues  aad  the 
hesiven  of  Pernginoor  Bdliniy  we -might  have  been  tempted  to 
asBoilae  horn  all  staying  of  question  or  stroke  of  partisan  the 
hivnlnesmble  aspect  of  his  ghostly  theory ;  but,  if,  with  even  partial 
r^;ard  to  some  of  the  dfeumstances  which  physically  lunited  the 
attainments  of  each  race,  we  follow  their  individual  -csreer,  we 
shall  find  the  points  of  superiority  less  salient,  and  the  connexion 
between  heart  and  hand  move  embarrassed*  Yet  let  us  not  be 
■risnndewtood  the  great  gulf  between  Christian  and  Pagan  art 
we  cannot  bridge — nor  do  we  wish  to  weaken  one  single  sentence 
wherein  its  breadth  or  depth  is  asserted  by  our  author.  The 
separation  is  not  gfadnal,  but  instant  and  finu — ^the  difference  not 
of  degree,  but  of  canditieo ;  it  is  the  diffnenoe  between  the  dead 
vapours  lisii^  from  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  same  vapours  touched 
by  a  torch.  But  we  wouTd  brace  tlie  weakness  which  Lord  Lindsay 
has  admitted  in  his  own  assertion  of  this  great  inflaming  instant 
by  confusing  its  fire  with  the  mere  phosphorescence  of  the  marsh, 
and  explainuig  as  a  sncoesrive  development  of  the  several  human 
tenltiesj  what  was  indeed  the  bearing  of  them  all  at  once,  over  a 
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threshold  strewed  with  the  fragmenU  oi  their  idols,  into  the  temple 
of  the  One  God. 

We  shall  therefore,  as  fully  as  our  space  admits,  examine  the 
application  of  onr  aiithor*8  theory  to  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Paintinj^,  successivelj,  setting  before  the  reader  some  of  the  more 
interesting  passages  which  respect  each  art,  while  we  at  the  same 
time  mark  with  what  degree  of  caution  their  condusiona  are,  in 
onr  judgment,  to  be  received. 

Accepting  Lord  Lindsay  s  first  reference  to  Egypt,  let  n»  glance 
at  a^  few  of  the  physical  accidents  which  influenced  iu  typea  of 
architecture.    The  first  of  these  is  evidently  the  capahilitjf  of 
carriage  of  large  blocks  of  stone  over  perfectly  level  land.  It 
was  possible  to  roll  to  their  destination  along  that  uninterrupted 
plain^  blocks  which  ooold  neither  by  the  Greek  hare  been  shipped 
m  sea-worthy  vessels,  nor  carried  over  mountain-passes,  nor  raised 
except  by  extraordinary  effort  to  the  height  of  the  rock-built  for- 
tress or  seaward  promontory.    A  small  undulation  of  surface,  or 
embarrassment  oif  road  mskes  large  difierence  in  the  portability 
of  masses,  and  of  consequence,  in  the  breadth  of  the  possible 
interoolnmniation,  the  solidity  of  the  column,  and  the  whme  acaJe 
of  the  building.    Again,  in  a  hill-country,  architecture  can  be 
important  only  by  position,  in  a  level  country  only  by  bulk. 
Under  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mountain-form  it  is  vain  to 
attempt' the  expression  of  majesty  by  sixe  of  edifice — ^the  bumblest 
architecture  may  become  important  by  availing  itself  of  the  power 
of  nature,  but  the  mightiest  must  be  crushed  in  emulating^  it :  the 
watch-towers  of  Amidfi  are  more  majestic  than  the  Super^  of 
Piedmont ;  St.  Peter's  would  look  like  a  toy  if  built  beneath  the 
Alpine  c]if&,  which  yet  vouchsafe  some  communication  of  their 
own  solemnity  to  the  smallest  chftlet  that  glittera  among^  their 
glades  of  pine.    On  the  other  hand,  a  small  building  is  in  a  level 
country  lost,  and  the  impressiveness  of  bulk  proportaonably 
increased ;  hence  the  instinct  of  nations  has  alwaya  led  them  to 
the  loftiest  efforts  where  the  masses  of  their  labour  mi^ht  be 
seen  looming  at  incalculable  distance  above  the  open  line  of  the 
horizon— hence  rose  her  foursquare  mountains  above  the  flat  of 
Memphis,  while  the  Greek  pierced  the  recesses  of  Phigaleia  with 
ranges  of  columns,  or  crowned  the  sea-cliflb  of  Sunium  with  a 
aingic  pediment,  bright,  but  not  colossal. 

The  derivation  of  the  Greek  types  of  form  from  the  forest* 
but  ia  too  direct  to  escape  observation ;  but  sufficient  s^tention 
baa  not  been  paid  to  the  similar  petrifaction,  by  other  nations, 
of  the  rude  forms  and  materials  adopted  in  the  haste  of  early 

settlement,  or  consecrated  by  the  purity  of  rural  life.    The  whole 
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system  of  Swiss  and  German  Gothic  has  thus  been  most  charac- 
teristically affected  by  the  structure  of  the  intersecting  timbers  at 
the  angles  of  the  ch4let.  This  was  in  some  cases  directly  and  with- 
out variation  imitated  in  stone,  as  in  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge 
of  Aarburg ;  and  the  practice  obtained — partially  in  the  German 
after-Gothic — universally,  or  nearly  so,  in  Switzerland — of  causing 
mouldings  which  met  at  an  angle  to  appear  to  interpenetrate  each 
other,  both  being  truncated  immediately  beyond  the  point  of  inter- 
section. The  painfulness  of  this  ill-judged  adaptation  was  con- 
quered by  association — the  eye  became  familiarized  to  uncouth 
forms  of  tracery — and  a  stiffness  and  meagreness,  as  of  cast-iron, 
resulted  in  the  mouldings  of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  all 
the  domestic  Gothic  of  central  Europe;  the  mouldings  oi  case- 
ments intersecting  so  as  to  form  a  small  hollow  square  at 
the  angles,  and  the  practice  being  further  carried  out  into  all 
modes  of  decoration — pinnacles  interpenetrating  crockets,  as  in  a 
peculiarly  bold  design  of  archway  at  Besan^on.  The  influence 
at  Venice  has  been  less  immediate  and  more  fortunate  ;  it  is  with 
peculirir  grace  that  the  majestic  form  of  the  ducal  palace  reminds 
us  oi  the  years  of  fear  and  endurance  when  the  exiles  of  the  Prima 
Veneiia  settled  like  homeless  birds  on  the  sea-sand,  and  that  its 
quadrangular  range  of  marble  wall  and  painted  chamber,  raised 
upon  multiplied  columns  of  confused  arcade,*  presents  but  the 
exalted  image  of  the  first  pile-supported  hut  that  rose  above  the 
ripj)ling  of  the  lag(xms. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  '  Influence  of  Habit  and  Kelijrion,' 
of  Mr.  Hope*s  Historical  Essay,  the  reader  will  find  further 
instances  ol  the  same  feeling,  and,  bearing  immediately  on  our 
present  purpose,  a  clear  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  Egyptian 
temple  from  the  exca\ated  cavern  ;  but  the  point  to  which  in  all 
these  cases  we  would  direct  especial  attention,  is,  that  the  first 
perception  of  the  great  laws  of  architectural  proportion  is  depen- 
dent for  its  acuteness  less  on  the  lesthetic  insiun  t  of  each  nation 
than  on  the  mechanical  conditions  of  stability  and  natural  limita- 
tions of  size  in  the  primary  type,  whether  hut,  chalet,  or  tent. 

As  by  the  constant  reminiscence  of  the  natural  jiroportions 
of  his  first  forest-dwelling,  the  Greek  would  be  restranud  Irom 
all  inordinate  exaggeration  of  size — the  Egyptian  was  from  the 
first  left  without  hint  of  any  system  of  proportion,  whether  con- 
structive, or  of  visible  parts.  The  cavern — its  level  roof  sup- 
ported by  anuM  pUous  piers — might  be  extended  indefinitely  into 
the  interior  of  the  hills,  and  its  outer  faqade  continued  almost 
without  term  along  their  flanks — the  solid  mass  of  cliff  above 

*  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  arcade  WM  origUiaUy  qaitt  Opeiiy  the  inner 
wall  having  been  built  after  the  fire,  in  1574. 
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tmakag  «me  gigantic  entablature^  poiaed  upon  piopa  instead  of 
columns.  Hence  the  predispoaition  to  attempt  in  the  bnilt 
temple  the  eipresatcn  of  infinite  extent^  and  to  heap  the  ponderona 
architrave  above  the  proportionlesa  pier. 

The  less  direct  influences  of  external  nature  in  the  two 
countries  were  still  more  opposed.  The  sense  of  beauty,  which 
among  the  Greek  peninsulas  was  fostered  by  beating  of  sea  and 
rush  of  rirer,  by  waving  of  forest  and  passing  of  dond,  by  undu- 
lation of  hill  and  poise  of  predpice,  lay  dormant  beneath  the 
shadowless  sky  and  on  the  objectless  plain  of  the  Egyptians;  no 
singing  winds  nor  shaking  leaves  nor  gliding  shadows  gave  life  to 
the  line  of  their  barimi  inountaina-HM>  Goddm  of  Beauty  rose  from 
the  pdng  of  their  sflent  and  foamless  Nile.  One  continual  per- 
caption  of  stalnUty,  or  diangeless  revolution,  weighed  upon  their 
hearts — their  life  depended  on  no  casual  alternation  of  cdd  and 
heat-H>f  drought  and  shower;  their  gift-Giods  were  the  risen 
River  and  the  eternal  Sun^  anid  the  types  of  these  were  Ibr  ever 
consecrated  in  the  lotus  decoration  of  the  temple  and  the  wedge 
of  the  enduring  Pyramid.  Add  to  these  influences,  purely  phy- 
sical, those  depeiMient  on  the  superstitions  and  political  ctmati- 
tution ;  of  the  overflowing  multitude  of '  populous  No on  their 
condition  of  prolonged  peace — ^their  simple  habita  of  life — their 
respect  for  thedead-— their  separation  by  incommunicable  privilege 
ana  inherited  oocupatiott— and  it  will  be  evident  to  the  mder  that 
Lord  landsay^s  broad  assertion  of  the  expression  of  'the  Ideal  of 
Sense  or  Matter*  by  their  universal  style,  must  be  received  with 
severe  modification,  and  is  indeed  thus  far  only  true,  that  the  mass 
of  Life  aupported  upon  that  iruitfal  j^ain  could,  when  swayed 
by  a  despotic  ruler  m  any  given  diremm*  accomplish  by  mere 
weight  and  number  what  to  odier  natiens  had  been  impossime,  and 
bestow  a  pre-eminence,  owed  to  mere  bulk  and  evidence  6t  labour, 
upon  public  works  whidi  amon^  the  Greek  republics  could  be 
tendered  admirable  only  by  the  mtelligeace  of  their  design. 

Let  us,  Ibr  the  present  omitting  consideration  of  the  debase- 
ment of  the  Greek  types  which  took  place  when  their  c^de  of 
achievement  had  been  fulfilled,  pass  to  the  germination  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  out  of  one  of  the  least  important  elements  of  thosQ 
fallen  forms— one  whidi,  less  than  the  least  of  all  seeds,  has  risen 
into  the  lair  branching  stature  under  whose  shadow  we  still 
dwell. 

The  prindpd  diaracteristics  of  the  new  architecture,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Ix>mbard  cathedral,  are  well  sketched  by  Lord  Lindsay 

*The  three  most  prominent  features,  the  eastern  aspect  of  the 
sanctuary^  the  cruciform  pkn,  and  the  soariog  octagonal  cupola,  are 
borrowed  from  Byzantium— the  latter  in  an  improved  fi>rm— the  croea 
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with  a  dUTerence  the  naiey  or  tarn  oppoiite  the  Mnctuary^  Wng 
tengthencd  lo  m  to  xeiembb  the  euppoied  shape  of  the  actml  instni- 
■cnt  of  suffering*  and  form  what  is  now  dittinctively  called  the  Latin 
Cross.  The  crypt  and  ahet%  or  tribune,  are  retained  from  the  Romiah 
basilica,  but  the  absis  is  generaUy  pierced  with  windows,  and  the  crypt 
is  much  loftier  and  more  spacious,  assuming  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  subterranean  church.  The  columns  of  the  nave,  no  Ioniser  isolated, 
are  clustered  so  as  to  form  compound  piers,  massive  and  heavy— their 
capitals  either  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Corinthian,  or,  especially  in  the 
earlier  structures,  sculptured  with  grotesque  imagery.  Triforia,  or 
galleries  for  women,  frequently  line  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  roof 
18  of  stone,  and  vaulted.  The  nartheZy  or  portico,  for  excluded  peni« 
tents,  cominon  alike  to  the  Greek  and  Roiaaa  ehnrcheiy  and  in  them 
continaed  along  the  whole  facade  of  entrancei  ia  diapenaed  with  altogether 
in  the  ddeat  ijombard  onea,  and  when  aftenraida  reaumed,  in  the  eleven^ 
eentaijy  waa  reatrictcd  to  what  we  ahould  now  call  Porchea»  over  eack 
door,  conaiating  generally  of  little  more  than  a  canopy  open  at  the  aidea^ 
and  aupported  by  slender  pillars,  resting  on  aculptored  raonatera. 
Three  doors  admit  from  the  western  front ;  these  are  generally  covered 
with  sculpture,  which  frequently  extends  in  belts  across  the  facade,  and 
even  along  the  sides  of  the  building.  Above  the  central  door  is  usually 
Been,  in  the  later  Lombard  churches,  a  S.  Catherine's-wheel  window. 
The  roof  slants  at  the  sides,  and  ends  in  front  sometimes  in  a  single 
pediment,  sometimes  in  three  gables  answering  to  three  doors ;  while, 
m  Lombardy  at  least,  hundreds  of  slender  pdlars,  of  every  form  and 
datiofr— 4]ioae  immediately  a^acent  to  each  other  frequently  interlaced 
in  the  tme  kvfer'a  knot,  and  all  aupporting  round  or  treloliate  archer* 
nn  ahmg,  in  continnoaa  galleriea,  under  the  eavea,  aa  if  for  the  pnrpoae 
^  of  aupporting  the  loof — run  up  the  pediment  in  front,  are  continued 
along  the  side-walls  and  round  the  eastern  ab^^is,  and  finally  engirdle  the 
cupola.  Sometimes  the  western  front  is  absolutely  covered  with  theae 
galleries,  rising  tier  above  tier.  Though  introduced  merely  for  orna- 
ment, and  therefore  on  a  vicious  principle,  these  fairy-like  colonnades 
win  very  much  on  one's  affections.  I  may  add  to  these  general  features 
the  occasional  and  rare  one,  seen  to  peculiar  advantage  in  the  cathedral 
of  Cremona,  of  numerous  slender  towers,  rising,  like  minarets,  in  every 
direction,  in  front  and  behind,  and  giving  the  east  end,  especially,  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  mosques  of  the  Mahometans. 

'The  Baptistery  and  the  Campanile,  or  hell-lower,  are  in  theqrj 
invariable  adjuncta  to  the  Lombanl  cathedral,  although  detached  from 
it  The  Lomharda  aeem  to  have  huilt  them- with  peculiar  zeat,  and  to 
have  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  pictureaque  in  grouping  them  with  the 
diurdiea  they  belong  to. 

*  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  round  arch  ia  eichuively  employed  in 
pore  Lombard  architecture. 

*To  translate  this  new  style  into  its  symbolical  language  is  a  pleasur- 
able task.  The  three  doors  and  three  gable  ends  signify  the  Trmity, 
the  Catherine-wheel  window  (if  I  mistake  not)  the  Unity,  as  concen- 
tiated  in  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  Church,  from  whose  Greek  monogram  its 
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thqM  WM  probtUy  adopted.  Hie  monsttra  thtt  topport  the  piUan  of 
the  porch  stand  theie  as  talismaDS  to  fiighteii  away  e?fl  spirita.  The 
crypt  (as  in  older  baiMinn)  sigDifiea  the  moral  death  of  man,  the  croaa 

the  atonement,  the  cupolaheaven ;  and  these  three,  taken  in  conjunctioii 
with  the  lengthened  nave,  express,  reconcile,  and  give  their  due  and 
balanced  prominence  to  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Militant  and  Triumphant 
Church,  respectively  embodied  in  the  architecture  of  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium. Add  to  this,  the  symbolism  of  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Christian 
pilgrimage,  from  the  Foot  to  the  Door  of  Heaven,  is  complete.' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  8-11. 

We  have  by- and -bye  an  equally  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
essential  characters  of  the  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  this  we  need  not 
quote,  as  it  probably  contains  little  that  would  be  new  to  the 
reader.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  following  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  two  styles : — 

*  Comparing,  apart  from  enthusiasm,  the  two  styles  of  Lombard 
and  Pointed  Architecture,  they  will  strike  you,  1  think,  as  the  ex- 
pression, respectively,  of  that  alternate  repose  and  activity  which 
characterise  the  Christian  life,  exhibited  in  perfect  harmony  in  Christ 
alone,  who,  on  earth,  spent  his  night  in  prayer  to  God,  his  day  in  doing 
good  to  man — in  heaven,  as  we  know  by  his  own  testimony,  *'  worketh 
hitherto,"  conjointly  with  the  Father — for  ever,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
posing on  the  infinity  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  power.  Each,  then,  of 
these  styles  has  its  peculiar  significanoe,  each  is  perfect  in  ita  way. 
The  Lombard  Architecture,  with  ita  horizontal  lines,  its  circular  arches 
and  expanding  cupola,  soothes  and  calms  one;  the  Gothic,  wiUi  ita 
pmnted  arches,  aspiring  vaulta  and  intricate  tracery,  rouses  and  excitea 
—and  why  ?  Because  the  one  symbolises  an  infinity  of  Rest,  the  other 
of  Action,  in  the  adoration  and  service  of  Grod.  And  this  consideration 
will  enable  us  to  advance  a  step  farther: — The  aim  of  the  one  style  is 
definite,  of  the  other  indefinite;  we  look  up  to  the  dome  of  heaven  and 
calmly  acquiesce  in  the  abstract  idea  of  infinity  ;  but  we  only  realise  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  it  by  the  flight  of  imagination  from  star  to 
star,  from  firmament  to  firmament.  Even  so  Lombard  Architecture 
attained  perfection,  expressed  its  idea,  accomplished  its  purpose — but 
Gothic  never;  the  Ideal  is  unapproachable.* — vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

This  idea  occurs  not  only  in  this  passage : — it  is  carried  out 
through  the  following  chapters  ; — at  page  38,  the  pointed  arc  h 
associated  with  the  cupola  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  fop  interrupting  the 
meditations  of  a  philosopher at  page  65,  the  *  earlier  contem- 
plative style  of  the  Lombards'  is  spoken  of;  at  page  114, 
Giottesquo  art  is  *  the  expression  of  that  Activity  of  the  Imagina- 
tion which  produced  Gothic  Architeciure  ;*  and,  throughout,  ibe 
analogy  is  prettily  expressed,  and  ably  supported  ;  yet  it  is  one 
of  those  acfainst  which  we  must  warn  the  reader  :  it  is  altogether 
superficial,  and  extends  not  to  the  minds  of  those  whose  works  it 
accidentally,  and  we  think  disputably,  characterises.    The  tran> 
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titioii  from  Romanesque  (we  prefer  vsiiig  the  generic  term)  to 
Gothic  is  netnnd  and  ttraightforward,  in  many  points  traceable 
to  nechanical  and  local  necessities  (of  which  one,  the  dangerous 
weight  of  snow  on  fial  roofs,  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  by 
out  author ),  and  directed  by  the  tendency,  common  to  humanity  in 
all  ages,  to  push  every  newly  discovered  means  of  delight  to  its 
most  fantastic  extreme,  to  exhibit  every  newly  felt  power  in  its 
most  admirable  achievement,  and  to  load  with  extrinsic  decoration 
forms  whose  essential  varieties  have  been  exhausted.    The  arch, 
carelessly  struck  out  by  the  Etruscan^  forced  by  mechanical 
expediencies  on  the  unwilling,  uninventive  Roman,  remained  unfelt 
by  either.    The  noble  form  of  the  apparent  Vault  of  Heaven— 
the  line  which  every  star  follows  in  its  journeying,  extricated  by 
the  Christian  architect  from  the  fosse,  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
sndarinm — grew  into  long  succession  of  proportioned  colonnade, 
and  swelled  into  the  white  domes  that  glitter  above  the  plain 
of  Pisa,  and  fretted  channels  of  Venice,  like  foam  globes  at 
rest.    But  the  spirit  that  was  in  these  Aphrodites  of  the  earth 
was  not  then,  nor  in  them,  to  be  restrained.    Colonnade  rose 
over  colonnade ;  the  pediment  of  the  western  front  was  lifted  into 
a  detached  and  scenic  wall ;  sU>ry  above  story  sprang  the  multi- 
plied arches  of  the  Campanile,  and  the  eastern  pyramidal  fire- 
type,  lifted  from  its  foundation,  was  placed  upon  the  summit. 
With  the  superimposed  arcades  of  the  principal  front,  arose  the 
necessity,  instantly  felt  by  their  subtle  architects,  of  a  new  pro- 
portion in  the  column  ;  the  lower  wall  enclosure,  necessarily  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  continuous,  and  needing  no 
peristyle,  rendered  the  lower  columns  a  mere  facial  decoralion, 
whose  proportions  were  evidently  no  more  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  hitherto  observed  in  detached  colonnades.    The  column 
expanded  into  the  shaft,  or  into  the  huge  pilaster  rising  unhanded 
from  tier  to  tier ;  shaft  and  pilaster  were  associated  in  ordered 
groups,  and  the  ideas  of  singleness^and  limited  elevation  once 
attached  to  them,  swept  away  for  ever;  the  stilled  and  variously 
oentred  arch  existed  already :  the  pure  ogive  folio we<l — where 
first  exhibited  we  stay  not  to  inquire; — finally,  and  chief  of  all, 
the  great  mechanical  discovery  of  the  resistance  of  lateral  pres- 
sure by  the  weight  of  the  superimposed  flanking  pinnacle. 
Daring  concentrations  of  pressure  upon  narrow  piers  were  the 
unmediate  consequence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  buttress  as  a 
feature  in  itself  agreeable  and  susceptible  of  decoration.  The 
glorious  art  of  painting  on  glass  added  its  temptations  ;  the  dark- 
ness of  northern  climes  both  rendering  the  tvpical  character  of 
light  more  deeply  felt  than  in  Italy,  and  necessitating  its  admis- 
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•ion  in  larger  masses ;  the  Italian^  even  al  tlie  period  of  Ins  mosl 
exquisite  art  in  glass,  retaining  the  small  Lombard  windov, 
whose  expediency  will  hardly  he  donhted  by  any  one  who  has 
experienced  the  transition  uom  the  scordiing  reverberatioB  of 
the  white-hot  marble  front,  to  the  cool  depth  of  shade  within, 
and  whose  beauty  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  havo 
seen  the  narrow  lights  of  the  Pisan  dnomo  announce  by  their 
tedder  burning,  not  like  transparent  casements,  but  like  charaders 
of  fire  searing  the  western  wall,  the  decline  of  day  upon  Capraja. 

Here,  then*  arose  one  great  distinction  between  Northern  and 
Transalpine  Gothic,  based,  be  it  still  observed,  on  mere  necessities 
of  climate.  While  the  ardiitect  of  Santa  Marsa  NoT^la  ad- 
mitted to  the  frescos  of  Ghirlandajb  scarcely  more  of  purple 
lancet  light  than  had  been  shed  by  the  morning  sun  through  the 
veined  alabasters  of  San  Miniato ;  and  looked  to  the  rich  blue  of 
the  quinqui  partite  vault  above,  as  to  the  mosaic  of  the  older 
concha,  for  cxinspicuoos  aid  in  the  colour  decoration  of  the  whole; 
the  northern  builder  burst  through  the  walls  of  his  apse,  poured 
over  the  eastern  altar  one  unbroken  blaze,  and  lifting  his  shafts 
like  pines,  and  his  walls  like  precipices,  ministered  to  their  mi* 
raculous  stability  by  an  infinite  phalanx  of  sloped  buttress  and 
glittering:  pinnacle.  The  spire  was  the  natural  consummation. 
Internally,  the  sublimity  of  space  in  the  cujwla  had  been  suj>er- 
seded  by  another  kind  of  infinity  in  the  prolong^ation  of  the 
nave  ;  externally,  the  spherical  surface  had  been  proved,  by  the 
futility  of  Arabian  efforts,  incapable  of  decoration;  its  majesty 
depended  on  its  simplicity,  and  its  simplicity  and  leadin^:  iorms 
were  ;ilike  discordant  with  the  rich  rijjidit)  of  the  body  of  the 
building.  'I  he  campanile  became,  therefore,  principal  and  cen- 
tral ;  its  pyramidal  termination  was  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
^roup  of  pinnacles,  and  the  spire  itself,  banded,  or  pierced  into 
aerial  tracery,  crowned  with  its  last  enthusiastic  effort  the  flame- 
like  ascent  of  the  perfect  pile. 

The  process  of  change  was  thus  consistent  throughout,  though 
at  intervals  accelerated  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  resource,  or 
invention  of  design ;  nor,  had  the  steps  been  less  traceable,  do 
we  think  the  suggestiveness  of  Repose,  in  the  earlier  style,  or  of 
Imaginative  Activity  in  the  latter,  definite  or  trustworthy.  We 
much  questi(m  whether  the  Duomo  of  Verona,  with  its  advanced 
guard  of  haughty  gryphons — the  mailed  peers  of  Charlemagne 
frowning  from  its  vaulted  gate, — that  yault  itself  ribbed  with 
variegated  marbles,  and  peopled  by  a  crowd  of  monsters — the 
Evangelical  ty])es  not  the  least  stern  or  strange  ;  its  stringcourses 
replaced  by  iiat  cut  friezes^  combats  between  gryphons  and  chain- 
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clad  paladins,  stoopii^  behind  their  triangalar  shields  and  fetch- 
ing sweeping  blowi  with  two-handed  swords ;  or  that  of  Lucca — 
its  fantastic  columns  clasped  by  writhin?  snakes  and  wingfed 
dragons,  their  marble  scales  spotted  with  inlaid  serpentine,  everj 
arailable  space  alive  with  troops  of  dwarfish  riders,  with  spar  on 
heel  and  hawk  in  hood,  sounding:  huge  trumpets  of  chase^  like 
those  of  the  Swiss  Unu-hom,  and  cheering  herds  of  gaping  dogs 
upon  harts  and  hares,  boars  and  wolves,  every  stone  signed  with 
its  grisly  beast — be  one  whit  more  soothing  to  the  contemplative, 
or  less  exciting  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  than  the  successive 
arch,  and  visionary  shaft,  and  dreamy  vault,  and  crisped  foliage^ 
and  colourless  stone,  of  our  own  fair  abbeys,  chequered  with  sun- 
shine through  the  depth  of  ancient  branches,  or  seen  far  off,  like 
douds  in  the  valley,  risen  out  of  the  pause  of  its  river.  And  with 
respect  to  the  more  fitfnl  and  fantastic  expression  of  the  '  Italian 
Gothic,'  our  author  is  again  to  be  blamed  for  his  loose  assnmp* 
non,  from  the  least  reflecting  of  preceding  writers,  of  this  general 
term,  as  if  the  pointed  buildings  of  Italy  oonld  in  any  wise  be  ar- 
ranged in  one  class,  or  criticised  in  general  terms.  It  is  true  that 
so  far  as  the  church  interiors  are  concerned,  the  system  is  nearly 
universal,  and  always  bad  ;  its  characteristic  features  being  arches 
of  enormous  span,  and  banded  foliage  capitals  divided  into  three 
fillets,  rude  in  design,  unsuggesthre  of  any  structural  connexion 
with  the  column,  and  looking  consequently  as  if  they  might  be 
slipped  np  or  down,  and  bad  been  only  fastened  in  their  places  for 
the  temporary  purposes  of  a  festa.  But  the  exteriors  of  Italian 
pointed  buildings  oisplay  variations  of  principle  and  transitions  of 
tvpe  quite  as  bold  as  either  the  advance  from  the  Romanesque  to 
the  earliest  of  their  forms,  or  the  recoil  from  thmr  latest  to  the 
ciuqueoento. 

The  first  and  grandest  style  resulted  merely  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  to  the  frequent  Romanesque  win- 
dow, the  large  semicircular  arch  divided  by  three  small  ones. 
Pointii^  both  the  superior  and  inferior  arches,  and  adding  to  the 
gnoe  of  the  larger  one  by  striking  another  arch  above  it  with  a 
iBore  removed  centre,  axid  placing  the  voussoirs  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  curve,  we  have  the  truly  noble  form  of  domestic 
Gothic,  which — more  or  less  enriched  by  mouldings  and  adorned 
penetration,  more  or  less  open  of  the  space  between  the  in- 
cluding and  inferior  arches— was  immediately  adopted  in  almost 
sll  the  proudest  palaces  of  North  Italy — ^in  the  Brolettos  of 
Como,  Bergamo,  Modena,  and  Siena — ^in  the  palace  of  the 
Scsligers  at  Verona — of  the  GamlMicorti  at  Pisa^-of  Paolo  Gni- 
Bigi  at  Lncca-^besides  inferior  buildings  innumerable    4ior  it 
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there  any  form  of  civil  Gothic  except  the  Venetian,  which  can  be 
for  a  moment  compared  with  it  in  simplicity  or  power.  The 
latest  is  that  most  vicious  and  barbarous  style  of  which  the  richest 
types  are  the  lateral  porches  and  upper  pinnacles  of  the  Catheilral 
of  Como,  and  the  whole  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia : — characterised 
by  the  imitative  sculpture  of  large  buildings  on  a  small  scale  by 
way  of  pinnacles  and  niches ;  the  substituticm  of  candelabra  for 
columns;  and  the  covering  of  the  surfaces  with  sculpture,  often 
of  classical  subject,  in  high  relief  and  daring  perspective,  and 
finished  with  delicacy  which  rather  would  demand  preservation 
in  a  cabinet,  and  exhibition  under  a  lens,  than  admit  of  exposure 
to  the  weather  and  removal  from  the  eye,  and  which,  therefore, 
architecturally  considered,  is  worse  than  valueless,  telling  merely 
as  unseemly  roughness  and  rustication.  But  between  these  two 
extremes  are  varieties  nearly  countless — some  of  them  both 
strange  and  bold,  owing  to  the  brilliant  colour  and  firm  texture 
of  the  accessible  materials,  and  the  desire  of  the  builders  to 
crowd  the  greatest  expression  of  value  into  the  smallest  space. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  promontories  of  serpentine  which  meet  with 
their  polished  and  gloomy  green  the  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  (>enoa, 
that  we  find  the  first  cause  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Ligurian  Gothic — carried  out  in  the  Florentine  duomo  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  coloured  finish — adorned  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Campanile  by  a  transformation,  peculiarly  rich  and  ex- 
quisite, of  the  narrowly  pierced  heading  of  window  already 
described,  into  a  ved  of  tracery — and  aided  throughout  by  an  ac- 
complished precision  of  design  in  its  mouldings  which  we  believe 
to  be  unique.  In  St.  Petronio  of  l^»)l()o:na,  another  and  a  bar- 
barous type  occurs;  the  hollow  nit  he  of  Northern  Ciothic 
wrought  out  with  diamond-shaped  penetrations  enclosed  in 
squares;  at  Bergamo  another,  remarkable  for  the  same  square 
penetrations  of  its  rich  and  daring  foliation  ; — while  at  Monza  and 
Carrara  the  square  is  adopted  as  the  leading  form  of  decoration 
on  the  west  fronts^  and  a  grotesque  expression  results — barbarous 
still ; — which,  however,  in  the  latter  duomo  is  associated  with  the 
arcade  of  slender  niches — the  translation  of  the  Romanesque 
arcade  into  pointed  work,  which  forms  the  second  perfect  order 
of  Italian  Gothic,  entirely  ecdetiAftiiGal,  and  well  developed  in 
the  churches  of  Santa  Caterina  and  Santa  Maria  del  la  Spina  al 
Pisa.  The  Veronese  Gothic^  distinguished  by  the  extreme  puriij 
and  severity  of  its  ruling  linei,  owing  to  ihe  distance  of  the  centre! 
of  circles  from  which  its  cusps  are  struck,  forms  another,  and 
yet  a  more  noble  school — and  passes  through  the  richer  decoration 
of  Padna  and  Vicenaa  to  the  lull  magnificence  of  the  Venetian — 
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distinsruished  by  the  introduction  of  the  ogee  ciirvo  without  pru- 
riencv  or  effeminacy,  and  by  the  breadth  and  decision  ot  mould- 
ins^s  as  severely  determined  in  all  examples  of  the  stjle  as  those 
of  any  one  of  the  Greek  orders. 

All  these  groups  are  separated  by  distinctions  clear  and  bold — 
and  many  of  them  by  that  broadest  of  all  distinctions  which  lies 
between  disorganization  and  consistency — accumulation  and  adap- 
taiion.  experiment  and  design  ; — yet  to  all  one  or  two  principles 
are  common,  which  ajrain  divide  the  whole  series  from  that  of  the 
Transalpine  Gothic — and  whose  importance   Lord    Lindsav  too 
lightly  passes  over  in  the  general  description,  couc  liod  in  somewhat 
ungraceful  terms,  '  the  vertical  prinrij^le  snubbed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  horizontal.'    We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  school  of 
colour  which  arose  in  the  imniodiate  neighbourhood  of  the  Genoa 
serpentine.     The  accessibility  of  marble  thrf)Ughout  North  Italy 
similarly  modified  the  aim  of  ail  design,  by  the  admission  of  un- 
decorated  surfaces.    A  blank  space  of  freestone  wall  is  always 
uninteresting,  and  sometimes  offertsive;  there  is  no  su^rgestion  of 
})reciousness  in  its  dull  colour,  and  the  stains  and  rents  of  time 
upon  it  are  dark,  coarse,  and  gloomy.     Rut  a  marble  surface  re- 
ceives in  its  age  hues  of  continually  increasing  glow  and  gran- 
deur :  its  stains  are  never  foul  nor  dim  ;  its  undecomposing  surface 
preserves  a  soft,  fruit-like  polish  for  ever,  slowly  flushed  by 
the  maturing  suns  of  centuries.    Hence,  while  in  the  Northern 
Gothic  the  effort  of  the  architect  was  always  so  to  diffuse  his 
ornament  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  permanently  resting  on  the 
blank  material,  the  Italian  fearlessly  left  fallow  large  fields  of 
uncarved  surface,  and  concentrated  the  labour  of  the  chisel  on 
detached  portions,  in  which  the  eye,  being  rather  directed  to  them 
by  their  isolation  than  attracted  by  their  salience,  required  perfect 
finish  ami  pure  design  rather  than  force  of  shatle  or  breadth  of 
parts;  and  further,  the  intensity  of  Italian  sunshine  articulated  by 
perfect  gradations,  and  defined  by  sharp  shadows  at  the  edge, 
such  inner  anatomy  and  minuteness  of  outline  as  would  have  been 
utterly  vain  and  valueless  under  the  gloom  of  a  northern  sky;  while 
again  the  fineness  of  material  both  admitted  of,  and  allured  to,  the 
precision  of  execution  which  the  climate  was  calculated  to  exhibit. 
All  these  influences  working  together,  and  with  them  that  of  clas- 
sical example  and  tradition,  induced  a  delicacy  of  expression,  a 
slightness  of  salience,  a  carefulness  of  touch,  and  reHnement  of 
invention,  in  all,  even  the  rudest,  Italian  decorations,  utterly  un- 
recognised in  those  of  Northern  Gothic:  which,  however  pic- 
turesquely adapted  to  their  place  and  purpose,  depend  for  most 
ofiheir  effect  upon  bold 'undercutting,  accomplish  little  beyond 
graceful  embarrattment  of  the  eye,  and  cannot  for  an  instant  be 
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separately  rogarilcd  as  works  of  accomj)lished  art.  Even  the  later 
and  more  imitaiive  examples  profess  litile  more  than  picturesque 
vig:our  or  ingenious  intricacy.  The  oak  leaves  and  acorns  of  the 
Beauvois  mouldinpfs  arc  superbly  wreathed,  but  rigidly  repeated 
in  a  constant  pattern ;  the  stems  are  without  character,  and  the 
acorns  huge,  straight,  blunt,  and  unsightly.  Round  the  southern 
door  of  the  Florentine  duomo  runs  a  border  of  fig-leaves,  each 
leaf  modulated  as  if  dew  had  just  dried  from  off  it — yet  each  alike, 
so  as  to  secure  the  ordered  symmetry  of  classical  enrichment. 
But  the  Gothic  fullness  of  thought  is  not  therefore  left  without 
expression  ;  at  the  edge  of  each  leaf  is  an  animal,  first  a  cicala, 
then  a  lizard,  then  a  bird,  moth,  serpent,  snail — all  different,  and 
each  wrought  to  the  very  life — panting — plumy — writhing — glit- 
tering— full  of  breath  and  power.  This  harmony  of  classical 
restraint  with  exhaustless  fancy,  and  of  architectural  propriety  with 
imitative  finish,  is  found  throughout  all  the  fine  periods  of  the 
Italian  Goihie,  opposed  to  the  wildness  without  invention,  and 
exuberance  without  completion,  of  the  North. 

One  other  distinction  we  must  notice,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Niche  and  its  accessaries.  In  Northern  Gothic  the  niche  fre- 
quently consists  only  of  a  bracket  and  canopy — the  latter  attached 
to  the  wall,  independent  of  columnar  support,  pierced  into  open- 
work profusely  rich,  and  often  prolonged  upwards  into  a  crocketod 
pinnacle  of  indefinite  height.  But  in  the  niche  of  pure  Italian 
Gothic  the  classic  principle  of  columnar  support  is  never  lost 
sight  of.  Even  when  its  canopy  is  actually  supported  by  the 
wall  behind,  it  is  apparently  supported  bv  two  columns  in  front, 
perfectly  formed  with  bases  and  capitals: — (the  supptirt  of  the 
Northern  niche — if  it  have  any — commonly  takes  the  form  of  a 
buttress)  : — when  it  appears  as  a  detached  pinnacle,  it  is  sujiported 
on  four  columns,  the  canopy  trefoliated  with  very  obtuse  cusps, 
richly  chars^ed  with  foliage  in  the  foliating  space,  but  un- 
decorated  at  the  cusp  points,  and  terminating  above  in  a  smooth 
pyramid,  void  of  all  ornament,  and  never  verv  acute.  This  form, 
modified  only  by  various  grouping,  is  that  of  the  noble  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Verona,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Bologna;  on  a  small 
scale  it  is  at  Venice  associated  with  the  cupola,  in  St.  Mark's, 
as  well  as  in  Santa  Fosca,  and  other  minor  churches.  At  Pisa, 
in  the  Spina  chapel  it  occurs  in  its  most  exquisite  form,  the 
columns  there  being  chased  with  chequer  patterns  of  great 
elegance.  The  windows  of  the  Florence  cathedral  arc  all  placed 
under  a  flat  canopy  of  the  same  form,  the  coliunm  being  elon* 
gated,  twisted,  and  enriched  with  mosaic  patterns.  The  reader 
mmt  at  once  perceive  bow  vast  is  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ence in  system  with  respect  to  .this  member ;  the  whole  of  the 
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rich,  cavernous  chiaroscuro  of  Northern  Gothic  being  dependent 
on  the  accumulation  of  its  niches. 

In  passing  to  the  examination  of  our  Author's  theory  as  t4*sted 
by  the  progress  of  Sculpture,  we  are  still  struck  by  his  utter 
want  of  atteniion  to  physical  advantasres  or  difficullies.  He  seems 
to  have  forgoiten  from  the  first,  that  the  mountains  of  Syene 
are  not  the  rocks  of  Paros.  Neither  the  social  habits  nor  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  Greek  had  so  much  share  in  inducing  liis 
advance  in  Sculj)ture  beyond  the  Egyptian,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween marble  and  syenite,  porphyry  or  alabaster.  Marble  not 
only  gave  the  power,  it  aclually  introduced  the  tJiought  of  repre- 
sentation or  realization  of  form,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  suggestive 
abstraction  :  its  transluccncy,  tenderness  of  surface,  and  equality  of 
tint  tempting  by  utmost  reward  to  the  finish  which  of  all  sub- 
stances ii  alone  admits: — even  ivory  receiving  not  so  delicately,  as 
alabaster  endures  not  so  firmly,  the  lightest,  latest  touches  of  the 
completing  chisel.  The  finer  feeling  of  the  hand  cannot  be  put 
up)n  a  hard  rock  like  syenite — the  blow  must  be  firm  and  fear- 
less— the  traceless,  tremulous  difference  between  common  and 
immortal  sculpture  cannot  be  set  upon  it — it  cannot  receive  the 
en(hanled  strokes  which,  like  Aaron's  incense,  separate  the  Living 
and  the  Dead.  Were  it  (nherwise,  were  finish  possible,  the 
Tariegated  and  lustrous  surface  would  not  exhibit  it  to  the  eve. 
The  imagination  itself  is  blunted  bv  the  resistance  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  by  the  necessity  of  absolute  predetermination  of  all 
it  would  achieve.  Retraction  of  all  thought  into  determined 
and  simple  forms,  such  as  might  be  fearlessly  w  rought,  necessarily 
remained  the  characteristic  of  the  school.  The  size  of  edifice 
niduced  by  other  causes  above  stated,  further  limited  the  efforts  of 
the  sculptor.  No  colossal  figure  can  be  minutelv  finished ;  nor 
ran  it  easily  be  a>nceived  except  under  an  imperfect  form.  It  is 
a  representation  of  Impossibility,  and  every  effort  at  completion 
adds  to  the  monstrous  sense  of  Impossibility.  S}>ace  would  alto- 
gether fail  us  were  we  even  to  name  one-half  of  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade  to  be  seen  at 
vast  distances  upon  surfaces  of  variegated  or  dusky  colour  ;  or  of 
the  necessities  by  which,  in  masses  of  huge  proportion,  the  mere 
laws  of  srravity,  and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  substance  out  of 
vast  hollows  neither  to  be  reached  nor  entered,  bind  the  realization 
of  aljsolute  form.  Yet  all  these  Lord  Lindsay  ought  rigidly  to 
have  examined,  before  venturing  to  determine  anythiui;  respectinpf 
the  mental  relations  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian.  But  the  fact  of 
his  overlooking  these  inevitablenesses  of  material  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  worst  flaw  of  his  theory — his  idea  of  a 
i^criection  resultant  fiom  a  balance  of  elements;  a  perfection 
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which  all  ex|)erience  Las  shown  to  be  neither  desirable  nor 
jwssible. 

His  account  of  Niccola  Pisano,  the  founder  of  the  ftrst  great 
ichool  of  middle  age  sculpture,  is  thus  introduced : — 

*  Niccu]a*8  peculiar  praise  is  tbiis-— that,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in 
theory,  he  first  established  the  principle  that  the  study  of  nature,  cor- 
rected by  the  ideal  of  the  antique,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, personal  and  social,  can  alone  lead  to  excellence  in  art :  —each  of 
the  three  elements  of  human  nature — Matter,  Mind  and  Spirit — being 
thus  brought  into  union  and  co-operation  in  the  service  of  God,  in  due 
relative  harmony  and  subordination.  1  cannot  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle ;  it  was  en  this  that,  consciously  or  udcou- 
■ciou^ly,  Niccola  himself  worked — it  has  been  by  following  it  that 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  Leonardo,  Raphael  and  Micbael  Angelo  have 
risen  to  glory*  The  Sieneae  achool  and  tlie  Florentine,  minds  con- 
templative and  dramatic,  are  alike  beholden  to  it  for  whatever  success 
has  attended  tbeir  efforts.  Like  a  treble  stranded  rope,  it  drags  after  it 
the  triumphal  car  of  Christian  Art.  But  if  either  of  the  strands  be 
broken,  it  either  of  the  tKree  elements  be  pursued  disjointedly  from  the 
other  two,  the  result  is,  in  each  respective  case,  grossness,  pedantry,  or 
weakness: — the  exclusive  imitation  of  Nature  produces  a  Caravaggio,  a 
Kubens,  a  Rembrandt — that  of  the  Antique,  a  Pellei^rino  di  Tibaldo 
and  a  D>ivid ; — and  though  there  be  a  native  chastity  aivd  taste  in 
religion,  which  restrains  those  wlx)  worship  it  too  abstractedly  from 
Intellect  and  Seuse,  from  running  into  such  extremes,  it  cannot  at  least 
Bupply  that  mechanical  apparatus  which  will  enable  themto  soar  :^auch 
devotees  most  be  content  to  gaze  up  into  heayen,  like  angels  crept  of 
their  wings.'— yoL  ii.  pp.  103, 108. 

This  is  mere  Bologfnese  eclecticism  in  other  terms,  and  those 
terms  incorrect.  We  are  amazed  to  find  a  writer  usually  thought- 
ful, if  not  accurate,  thus  indolently  adopting  the  worn-out  falsities 
of  our  weakest  writers  on  Taste.  Does  he — can  he  for  an  instant 
suppose  that  the  ruffian  Caravaggio,  distinguished  only  by  his 
preference  of  candlelight  and  black  shadows  for  the  illustration 
and  reinforcement  of  villany,  painted  nature — mere  nature — ex- 
clusive nature^  more  painfully  or  heartily  than  John  Bellini  or 
Raphael  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  whatever  men  imitate  m.ust  be 
nature  of  some  kind,  material  nature  or  spiritual,  lovely  or  foul, 
brutal  or  human,  but  nature  still  ?  Does  he  himself  see  in 
mere,  external,  copiable  nature,  no  more  than  Caravaggio 
saw,  or  in  the  Antique  no  more  than  has  been  compreliended 
by  David  ?  The  fact  is,  that  all  artists  are  primarily  divided 
into  the  two  great  groups  of  Imitators  and  Suggestors — their 
falling  into  one  or  other  being  dependent  jiartly  on  disposition, 
and  .partly  on  the  matter  they  have  to  subdue — (thus  Peru^ino 
imitates  line  by  line  with  pencilled  gold,  the  hair  which  Nino 
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Piiaiio  can  only  suggest  by  a  gilded  inarble  mass,  both  having  the 
will  of  representation  alike).  And  each  of  these  classes  are  ^ain 
difided  into  the  iaiihfol  and  nniaithfnl  imitators  and  suggestors ; 
and  that  is  a  broad  question  of  blind  eye  and  hard  heart,  or  seo- 
ing  eye  and  serions  faeart»  always  oo-eiistent ;  and  then  the  faithfU 
imitators  and  suggestors — artists  proper,  are  appcnnted,  each  with 
his  peculiar  gift  and  affection,  over  the  several  orders  and  classes 
of  tninjrs  natural,  to  be  by  them  illnmined  and  set  forth.  And 
that  is  God's  doing  and  distribating ;  and  none  is  rashly  to  be 
thought  inferior  to  another,  as  if  by  hu  own  fault ;  nor  any  of 
them  stimulated  to  emulation,  and  changing  places  with  others, 
although  their  allotted  tasks  be  of  different  dignities,  and  their 
grsnted  instruments  of  differing  keenness ;  for  in  none  of  them 
csn  there  be  a  perfection  or  bsJance  of  all  human  attributes 
the  great  colourist  becomes  gradually  insensible  to  the  refine* 
ments  of  form  which  he  at  first  intentionally  omitted;  the  master 
of  line  is  inevitably  dead  to  many  of  the  delights  of  colour ;  the 
study  of  the  true  or  ideal  human  form  is  inconsistent  with  the 
love  of  its  most  spiritual  expressions.  To  one  it  is  intrusted 
to  record  the  hbtorical  realities  of  his  age ;  in  him  the  percep- 
tion of  character  is  subtle,  and  that  of  abstract  beauty  in  measure 
diminished;  to  another,  removed  to  the  desert,  or  enclosed  in 
the  doister,  is  given,  not  the  noting  of  things  transient,  but  the 
revealing  of  things  eternal.  Ghirlandajo  and  Titian  painted 
men,  but  could  not  angels ;  Duodo  and  iuigelico  painted  Saints, 
but  could  not  senators.  One  is  ordered  to  copy  material  form 
lovingly  and  slowly— his  the  fine  finger  and  patient  will:  to 
snother  are  sent  visions  and  dreams  upon  the  bed — ^his  the  hand 
fearful  and  swift,  and  impulse  of  passion  irregular  and  wild«  We 
nay  have  occasion  further  to  insist  upon  this  great  principle  of 
the  incommunicableness  and  singlenoM  of  all  the  highest  powers ; 
bat  we  assert  it  here  especially,  in  opposition  to  the  idea,  already 
10  fatal  to  art,  that  either  the  aim  of  the  antique  may  take  place 
together  with  the  purposes,  or  its  traditions  become  elevatory  of 
the  power,  of  Christian  art ;  or  that  the  glories  of  Giotto  and  the 
Sienese  are  in  any  wise  traceable  through  Nicoola  Pisano  to  the 
venerable  relics  of  the  Campo  Santo. 

Loid  Lindsay's  statement,  as  (ar  as  it  regards  Nicoola  himself, 
is  true. 

*  His  improvement  in  Sculpture  is  attrilnitable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  study  of  an  Hucient  sarcophi^us,  brought  from  Greece  by  the  ships 
of  Plea  in  the  eleventh  century,  aud  which,  iSlter  having  stood  beside  the 
door  of  the  Duomo  for  many  centuries  as  the  tomb  of  the  Gountem 
Beatrice^  mother  of  the  cdebrated  Matilda,  hss  been  recently  removed  to 
the  Csmpo  Ssnto.  The  front  is  sculptuied  in  bas-rdief,  in  two  oian- 
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partinents,  the  one  representing  Hippolytiis  rejecting  the  Buit  of  Phirdra, 
the  other  his  departure  for  the  chace: — such  at  least  is  the  raosi  j)laus- 
ible  interpretation.  The  sculpture,  if  not  super-excellent,  is  substan- 
tially gooii,  aud  the  benefit  derived  from  it  by  Niccola  is  jperceptible  on 
the  slightest  extmination  of  his  works.  Other  remains  of  antiquity  mn 
preserved  at  Pisa,  which  he  may  have  also  studied,  bat  this  was  the 
classic  well  from  which  he  drew  those  waters  which  became  wine  when 
poured  into  the  hallowing  chalice  of  Christianity.— I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  mere  presence  of  such  models  would  have  availed  little,  hid  not 
nature  endowed  him  with  the  quick  eye  and  tlie  intuitive  apprehension 
of  genius,  together  with  a  purity  of  taste  wliich  taught  him  how  to 
select,  how  to  modify  and  how  to  reinspire  the  germs  of  excellence  thus 
presented  to  him.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  104,  105. 

But  whatever  characters  peculiarly  classical  were  impressed 
upon  Niccola  by  this  study,  died  out  gradually  among  his  scholars; 
and  in  Orcagna  the  Byzantine  manner  finally  triumphrd.  leading 
the  way  to  the  purely  Christian  sculpture  of  the  school  of  Fiesole, 
in  its  turn  swept  away  by  the  returning  wave  of  classicalism. 
The  sculpture  of  Orcagna,  Giotto,  and  Mino  da  Ficsole,  would 
have  been  what  it  was,  if  Niccola  had  been  buried  in  bis  saroo* 
phagus;  and  this  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Giotto's  remaining 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  educated  excellence  of  Andrea 
Pisano,  while  he  gradually  bent  the  Pisan  down  to  his  own  un* 
compromising  simplicity.  If,  as  Lord  Lindsay  asserts,  *  Giotto 
had  learned  from  the  works  of  Niccola  the  grand  principle  of 
Christian  art,*  the  sculptures  of  the  Campanile  of  Florence  would 
not  now  have  stood  forth  in  contrasted  awfulness  of  simplicity^ 
beside  ttiose  of  the  south  door  of  the  Baptistery. 

*  Andrea's  merit  wns  indeed  very  great ;  his  works,  compared  with 
those  of  Giovanni  and  Niccola  Pisano,  exhibit  a  pro^fess  in  design, 
grace,  composition  and  mechanical  execution,  at  first  siglit  unaccount- 
able— a  chasm  yawns  between  them,  deep  and  hrond,  over  wliich  the 
younger  artist  seems  to  have  leiipt  at  a  bound, — tlie  Bireain  that  sank 
into  the  earth  at  Pisa  emerges  a  river  at  Florence.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  lies  in  the  peculiar  pla^iticity  of  Andrea's  genius,  and  the 
ascendancy  acquired  over  it  by  Giotto,  uUhough  a  younger  niau,  from 
the  first  moment  they  came  into  contact.  Giotto  had  learnt  from  the 
works  of  Niccola  the  grand  principle  of  Christian  art)  hnperfectly  appre- 
hended by  Giovanni  and  his  other  pupils,  and  by  following  up  which 
he  had  in  the  natural  course  of  things  improved  upon  his  prototype. 
He  now  repaid  to  Sculpture,  in  the  person  of  Andrea,  the  sum  of  im» 
provement  in  which  he  stood  her  debtor  in  that  of  Niccola: — so  far,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  treasury  of  Audr-  a*8  mind  was  capable  of  taking  it  in, 
for  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  tlmt  Andrea  prolited  by  Giotto  m  the 
same  independent  mannrr  or  lictrrce  that  (Jiotto  profited  by  Niccola. 
Andrea's  was  not  a  iiiiiid  of  strong  individuality;  he  became  completely 
Giottesque  in  thought  aud  style,  and  as  Giotto  aud  he  continued  intimate 
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fncndt  Amjsli  the  impmnon  nefor  wore  off:— meet  Ibrtimate, 
iB^erd,  tiiil  it  wit  ior  the  wdfve  of  Scolptare  in  genenl,  end  fat 
diet  of  the  buildings  in  deeonting  whieh  the  friends  worked  in  concert* 
'  Happilji  .Andrea's  most  important  work,  the  bronie  door  of  the 
Baptistery,  still  exists,  and  with  every  prospect  of  preservation.  It  is 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  from  the  history  of  S.  John,  with  allegorical 
figures  of  virtues  and  heads  of  prophets,  all  most  beautiful, — the  his- 
torical coinpoMtions  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  purity  of  feeling 
and  design,  the  allegorical  virtues  perhaps  still  more  expressfVe,  and 
full  of  poetry  in  their  symbols  and  attitudes  ;  the  whole  series  is  executed 
with  a  delicacy  ol  workmanship  till  then  unknown  in  bronze,  a  pre- 
cision jet  softness  of  touch  resembling  that  of  a  skilful  performer  on  the 
pitBo-ferte.  Andrea  was  oecopied  upon  it  for  nine  years,  from  1890  to 
1339,  and  when  finished^  fixed  in  its  pkee,  and  exposed  to  view,  the 
pnbUe  enthnsissai  escecded  all  bounds ;  the  Signoria,  with  unexampled 
condescension,  visited  it  in  states  accompaniea  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  bestowed  on  the  fortunate  artist  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  citizenship,  seldom  accorded  to  foreigners  unless  of  lody 
rank  or  exalted  merit.  The  door  remained  in  its  original  position- 
facing  the  Cathedral — till  superseded  in  that  post  of  honour  by  the 
*Gate  of  Paradise,*  cast  by  Ghil)erti.  It  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Southern  entrance  of  the  Baptistery,  facing  the  Misericordia.* — vol.  ii. 
pp.  125-128. 

A  few  pages  farther  on,  the  question  of  Giotto's  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  desig^ns  for  this  door  is  discussed  at  length,  and, 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  honour  here  attributed  to  Andrea,  de- 
termined affirmatively,  partly  on  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  partly  on 
internal  evidence — these  designs  being  asserted  by  our  author  to 
be  '  thoroughly  Giottesque.*    But,  not  to  dwell  on  Lord  Lindsay's 
inconsistency,  in  the  ultimate  decision  his  discrimination  seems 
to  us  utterly  at  fault.    Giotto  has,  we  conceive,  suffered  quite 
enough  in  the  abduction  of  the  work  in  the  Campo  Santo,  which 
was  worthy  of  him,  without  being  made  answerable  for  these 
designs  of  Andrea.    That  he  gave  a  rough  draught  of  many  of 
them,  is  conceivable  ;  but  if  even  he  did  this,  Andrea  has  added 
cadenzas  of  drapery,  and  other  scholarly  commonplace,  as  a  bad 
singer  puts  ornament  into  an  air.    It  was  not  of  such  leaching 
that  came  the  '  Jabal '  of  Giotto.    Silting  at  his  tent  door,  he 
withdraws  its  rude  drapery  with  one  band  :  three  sheep  only  are 
feeding  before  him,  the  watchdog  sitting  beside  them  ;  but  he 
looks  forth  like  a  Destiny,  beholding  the  ruined  cities  of  the  earth 
become  places,  like  tlie  valley  of  Achor,  for  herds  to  lie  down  in. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  bis  very  inter- 
estinsT  investigation  of  the  comparatively  unknown  schools  of 
Teutonic  sculpture.  With  one  beautiful  anecdote,  breathing  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  time — the  mingling  of  deep  piety  with  the 
modest,  manly  pride  of  art— our  readers  must  be  indulged  : — 
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*  The  Florentine  Ghiberti  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  sculptor 
of  Cologne  in  the  employment  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples, 
whose  skill  he  parallels  with  that  of  the  statuaries  of  ancient  Greece ; 
hit  heid%  hetays,  and  hit  design  of  the  naked,  were  rotraTigliota- 
mente  bene/'  hit  ttvle  fall  of  graoe,  hit  tok  defect  the  tomewhat  cur- 
tailed ttttmre  of  bit  figwiet.  He  wat  no  lew  excellent  in  minuter  workt 
as  a  goldsmith,  and  in  that  capacity  had  worked  for  his  patron  a  **taTola 
d'  oro,"  a  tablet  or  screen  (apparently)  of  gold,  with  hit  utmoat  care  and 
skill;  it  was  a  work  of  exceeding  beauty— but  in  some  political  exigency 
his  patron  wanted  money,  and  it  was  broken  up  before  his  eyes.  S  cing 
his  labour  vain  and  the  pride  of  his  heart  rebuked,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  uplifting  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  in  con- 
trition, *'  Lord  God  Almighty,  Governor  and  disposer  of  heaven  and 
earth!  thou  hast  opened  mine  eye^i  ihut  I  foiluw  frum  henceforth  nune 
other  than  thee — Have  mercy  upon  me  I'*—- He  forthwith  gave  all  he 
had  to  the  poor  for  the  lofe  of  God,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  where 
there  wat  a  great  hermitage,  and  dwelt  there  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
penitence  and  sanctity,  surviving  down  to  the  days  of  Pope  Martin,  who 
reigned  from  1281  to  1284.  ''Certain  youths,*'  adds  Ghiberti,  ''who 
sought  to  be  skilled  in  statuary,  to!d  me  how  he  was  versed  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  how  he  had  painted  in  the  Romitorio  where 
ne  lived ;  he  was  an  excellent  draughtsman  :uid  very  courteous.  When 
the  youths  who  wished  to  improve  visited  him,  he  received  them  with 
much  humilitVt  giving  them  learned  instructions,  showing  them  various 
proportions,  and  drawing  for  them  many  examples,  for  lie  was  most 
accomplished  in  his  art.  And  thus,"  he  concludes,  "  with  gnat  hu- 
mility, he  ended  his  days  in  that  hermitage."  * — vol.  iii.  pp.  257-259. 

We  could  havo  wished  that  Lord  Lindsay  had  further  insisted 
on  what  will  be  found  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  the  truly  Chris- 
tian or  spiritual,  as  opposenl  to  classical,  schools  of  scul]>ture 
— the  scenic  or  painter-like  managfcnienl  of  effect.  The  marble  is 
not  cut  into  the  actual  form  of  the  thing  imatjed,  but  ofiener  into 
a  perspective  suggestion  of  it — the  bas-reliels  sometimes  almost 
entirely  under-cut,  and  sharp-edfrcd,  so  as  to  come  clear  off" a  dark 
ground  of  shadow  ;  even  heads  the  size  of  life  beine:  in  this  way  ra- 
ther shadowed  out  than  carved  out,  as  the  Madonna  of  Benedetto  da 
Majano  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  one  of  the  (heeks  being:  advanced 
half  an  inch  out  of  its  proper  place — and  often  the  most  audacious 
violations  of  j)roportion  admitted,  as  in  the  limbs  of  Michael  An- 
gclo's  sitting  Madonna  in  the  Uffizii;  all  artifices,  also,  of  deep 
and  sharp  cutting  beinj;  allowed,  to  gain  the  shadowy  and  spectral 
expressions  about  the  brow  and  lip  which  the  mere  actualities  of 
form  could  not  have  conveyed  ; — the  sculptor  never  ft>l lowing  a 
material  model,  but  feelin<j  after  the  most  momentarv  and  subtle 
aspects  of  the  countenance — striking  these  out  soinciiines  sud- 
denly* by  rude  chiselling,  and  stopj)ing  the  instant  they  are  attained 
—never  risking  the  loss  of  thought  b^  the  ^nishing  of  iiesh  surface. 
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The  heads  of  the  Medici  sacristy  we  believe  to  have  been  thus 
left  unfinished,  as  having-  already  the  utmost  expression  whi(  h  the 
marble  could  receive,  and  incapable  of  anything  but  loss  from 
further  touches.  So  with  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Jacopo  della  Quer- 
ela, the  workmanship  is  often  hard,  sketchy,  and  angular,  having 
its  full  effect  only  at  a  little  distance;  but  at  that  distance  the 
statue  bea)mes  ineffably  alive,  even  to  startling,  bearing  an  aspect 
of  change  and  uncertainty,  as  if  it  were  about  to  vanish,  and 
withal  having  a  light,  and  sweetness,  and  incense  of  passion  upon 
it  that  silences  the  lo(^ker-on.  half  in  delight,  half  in  expectation. 
This  daring  stroke — this  transfiguring  tenderness — may  be  shown 
to  characterize  all  truly  Christian  sculpture,  as  compared  with  the 
antique,  or  the  pseudo-classical  of  subsequent  periods.  We  agree 
with  Lord  Lindsay  in  thinking  the  Psyche  of  Naples  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  all  ancient  efforts  ;  but  even  in 
this  the  approximation  is  more  accidental  than  real — a  fair  type 
of  feature,  further  exalted  by  the  mode  in  which  the  imagination 
supplies  the  lost  upper  folds  of  the  hair.  The  fountain  of  life  and 
emotion  remains  sealed ;  nor  was  the  opening  of  that  fountain  due 
to  any  study  of  the  far  less  pure  examples  accessible  by  the  Pisan 
sculptors.  The  sound  of  its  waters  had  been  heard  long  before 
in  the  aisles  of  the  Lombard  ;  nor  was  it  by  Ghiberti,  still  less  by 
Donalello,  that  the  bed  of  that  Jordan  was  dug  deepest,  but  by 
Michael  Angelo  (the  last  heir  of  the  Byzantine  traditions  descend- 
ing through  Orcagna),  opening  thenceforward  through  thickets 
darker  and  more  dark,  and  with  waves  ever  more  soundless  and 
slow,  into  the  Dead  Sea  wherein  its  waters  have  been  stayed. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  the  subject  which  occupies  the 
largest  portion  of  the  work — the  History 

'of  Pamting,  as  developed  contemporaneously  with  her  lister.  Sculpture, 
tad  Oike  her)  under  the  shadow  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Giutto 
and  his  successors  throughout  Italy,  by  Mino,  Duccio,  and  their  icholsrs 
at  Siena,  by  Orcagna  and  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  at  Florence,  and  hy 
the  obscure  but  interesting  primitive  school  of  Bologna,  during  the 
fourteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  ccniury.  The  period  is 
one,  comparatively  speaking,  of  repose  and  trunquill  ty, — the  storm  sleeps 
and  the  winds  are  still,  the  currents  sot  in  one  direction,  and  we  may 
sail  from  isle  to  isle  over  a  sunny  sei*,  dallvinj^  with  the  time,  secure  ol  a 
cloudless  sky  and  oj  the  greetings  of  innocence  and  love  wheresoever  the 
Ineese  msy  waft  us.  There  is  hi  tmth  a  holy  purity,  an  innocent 
nsTvet^  s  chiU-like  grace  and  nmplicity,  a  freshness,  a  fearlessneis,  an 
utter  freedom  from  afliectation«  a  yearning  after  all  things  truthful,  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  in  the  productions  of  this  early  time,  which  invest 
them  with  a  charm  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  wh  ch  few  even  of  the  most 
pnlect  works  of  the  matiirer  era  can  hoast  of^ — and  hence  the  risk  and 
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danger  of  beoommg  too  patsioiuitely  ftttached  to  Acm,  of  loting  the 
power  of  diionnitiiaiMii,  or  admiriDg  and  imhtftiiig  their  defeett  as  well 
as  their  besuties,  of  ruDniog  into  affectation  in  aeeking  after  sinipUeily 
and  into  exaggeration  in  our  efforts  to  be  in  earnest, — in  a  wovd»  of 
foigetting  that  in  art,  as  in  human  nature,  it  is  the  balance,  harmony, 
and  co-equal  development  of  Sense,  Intellect  and  Spirit,  which  constitute 
perfection.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  161-163. 

To  the  thousand  islands,  or  bow  many  soever  they  may  be,  we 
shall  allow  ourselves  to  be  wafted  with  all  willingness,  but  not  in 
Lord  Lindsay's  three -maste<l  vessel,  with  its  balancing  topmasts  of 
Sense,  Intellect,  and  Spirit.  We  arc  utterly  tired  of  the  triplicity ; 
and  we  arc  mistaken  if  its  a])p1icnti(m  here  be  not  as  inconsistent 
as  it  is  arbitrary.  Turning  back  to  the  introduction,  which  we 
have  quoted,  the  reader  will  find  that  while  Architecture  ia  there 
taken  for  the  exponent  of  Sense,  Paintinir  is  chosen  as  the  peculiar 
expression  of  Spirit.  '  The  paintinp:  of  Christendom  is  that  of  an 
immortal  spirit  conversing  with  its  God.'  But  in  a  note  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
painting  become  a  *  twin  of  intellect,*  and  architecture  suddenly 
advanced  from  a  type  of  sense  to  a  type  of  spirit : — 

*  Sculpture  And  Fainting,  twins  of  Intellect,  rejoice  and  breathe  freest 
in  the  pare  ether  of  Architecture,  or  Sptriti  like  Castor  or  Polluz  under 
the  breezy  heaven  of  theur  father  Jupiter.' — vol.  li.  p.  14. 

Prepared  by  this  passage  to  consider  painting  either  as  spiritual 
or  intellectual,  hb  patience  may  pardonably  give  way  on  finding 
in  the  sixth  letter — (what  he  might,  howev«,  have  conjectured  from 
the  heading  of  the  third  period  in  the  chart  of  the  schools) — ^that 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  painting-^oolonrj  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  sensual  element,  and  the  exponent  of  sense,  in  accordance 
with  a  new  analogy,  here  for  the  first  time  proposed,  between 
spirit,  intellect,  and  sense,  and  expression,  form,  and  colour.  Lord 
Lindsay  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  hit  adoptions  from  prenous 
writers.  He  has  taken  this  di%'bion  of  art  from  Fuseli  and  Rey- 
nolds, without  perceiving  that  in  those  writers  it  is  one  of  con- 
venience merely,  and,  even  so  considered,  is  as  injudicious  as 
illogical .  I n  what  doet  expression  consist  but  in  form  and  colour  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  ends  which  these  accomplish,  and  may  be  itself 
an  attribute  of  both.  Colour  may  be  expressive  or  inexpressive, 
like  music ;  form  expressive  or  inexpressive,  like  words  ;  but 
expression  by  itself  cannot  exist ;  so  that  to  divide  painting  into 
colour,  form,  and  expression,  is  precisely  as  rational  as  to  divide 
music  into  notes,  words,  and  expression.  Colour  may  be  pensive, 
severe,  exciting,  appalling,  gay,  glowing,  or  sensual ;  in  all  these 
modes  it  is  expressive :  form  may  be  tender  or  abrupt,  mean  or 
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mjeilict  attractive  or  overwheliniiig^  disoomfortable  or  delight* 
lome;  in  all  these  modes,  and  many  more,  it  is  expressive 
and  if  Loid  Lindsay's  analogy  be  in  anywise  applicable  to  either 
form  or  colour,  we  should  have  colour  sensual  (Correggio),  colour 
intellectual  (Tintoret)*  colour  spiritual  (Angdico)-->form  sen* 
snal  (Frendi  sculpture),  form  intellectual  (Phidias),  form  spi- 
ritual  (Michael  Anselo).  Above  all,  our  antbor  should  have 
been  careful  how  he  attached  the  epithet '  sensual  *  to  the  elraent 
of  colour — not  only  on  account  of  the  glaring  inconsiatency  with 
his  own  previous  assertion  of  the  spirituality  of  painting— (since  it 
is  certainly  not  merely  by  being  flat  instead  of  solid,  representative 
instead  of  actual,  that  painting  is--4f  it  be — ^more  spiritual  than 
sculpture) ;  but  also,  because  this  idea  of  sensuality  in  colour 
haa  had  mnch  share  in  renderii^  abortive  the  efforts  of  the  mo- 
dem German  religions  painters,  inducing  their  abandonment  of 
its  consecrating,  kindling,  purifying  power.  Lord  Lindsay  says, 
in  a  passage  which  we  shall  presently  quote,  that  the  most  sensual 
as  well  as  the  most  religious  painters  have  always  loved  the 
fangbteal  colours.  Not  so :  no  painters  ever  were  more  sensual 
than  the  modem  French,  who  are  alike  insensiUe  to,  and  in- 
capable of  colours-depending  altogether  on  morbid  gradation, 
wasy  smoothness  of  surface,  and  lusciousness  of  line,  the  real 
elements  of  sensuality  wherever  it  eminently  exists.  So  far  from 
good  colour  being  sensual,  it  saves,  glorifies,  and  guards  from  all 
evil :  it  is  with  Titian,  as  with  all  great  masters  of  flesh-painting, 
the  redeeming  and  protecting  element ;  and  with  the  religious 
painters^  it  is  a  hapiism  with  fire,  an  onder-song  of  holy  Litanies. 
Is  it  in  sensuality  that  the  fair  flush  opens  upon  the  dieek  of 
Franda^s  dumting  angel,*  nntil  we  think  it  comes,  and  fades,  and 
returns,  as  his  voice  and  his  harping  are  louder  or  lower— or  that 
the  silver  lig^t  rises  upon  wave  after  wave  of  his  lifted  hair ;  or 
that  the  burning  of  the  blood  is  seen  on  the  undouded  brows  of 
the  three  angels  of  the  Campo  Santo^  and  of  folded  fire  within 
thdr  wings ;  or  that  the  hollow  blue  of  the  highest  heaven  mantles 
tiie  Madonna  with  its  depth,  and  falls  around  her  like  raiment^ 
as  she  sils  beneath  the  thnme  of  the  Sistine.  J udgment ?  Is  it  in 
sensuaUty  that  the  visible  world  about  us  is  girded  with  an  eternal 
iris? — is  there  pollution  in  the  rose  and  the  gentian  more  than 
in  the  rocks  thiai  are  trasted  to  thdr  robing? — is  the  sea-blue  a 
stain  upon  its  waters,  or  the  scarlet  spring  of  day  upon  the  moun- 
tains less  holy  than  thdr  snow?  As  well  call  the  sun  itself,  or 
the  firmament,  sensual^  as  the  colour  which  flows  from  the  one, 
and  fills  the  other. 
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We  deprecate  this  nth  aitiimplioD,  however,  with  more  regard 
to  the  fortfaeoming  portkm  of  the  history,  in  which  we  fear  it 
may  serioatly  diminish  the  value  of  the  author's  accooni  of  the 
school  of  yenice,  tlmn  to  the  part  at  present  ezecnted.  Thb  ia 
written  in  a  spirit  rather  sympathetic  than  critical^  and  rightly 
tUnstratss  the  feeling  of  early  art»  even  where  it  mistakes,  or  leaves 
vnanalyaed,  the  technical  modes  of  its  ei|)resiion.  It  will  be 
better,  perhaps,  that  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  aooonnts  of 
the  three  men  who  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  representatirea 
not  only  of  the  art  of  their  time,  but  of  all  subsequent ;  Giotto, 
the  first  of  the  great  line  of  dramatists,  terminating  in  Raffielle ; 
Orcagna,  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  contemplativescbool  which 
leans  towards  sadness  or  terror,  terminating  in  Michael  Angelo  ; 
and  Angelico,  the  head  of  the  contemplatives  concerned  with 
the  heavenly  ideal,  around  whom  may  be  grouped  first  Duccio, 
and  the  Sienese,  who  preceded  him,  and  afterwards  Pinturiccio^ 
Perugino,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  fourth  letter  opens  in  the  fields  of  Vespignano.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  finding  of  Giotto  by  Cimabue  are  well  known. 
Vasan's  anecdote  of  the  fly  painted  upon  the  nose  of  one  of  Ci- 
mabue's  figures  might,  we  think,  have  been  spared,  or  at  least  not 
instanced  as  proof  of  study  from  nature  'nobly  rewarded.'  Giotto 
certainly  never  either  attempted  or  accomplished  any  small  imita- 
tion of  this  kind  :  the  story  has  all  the  look  of  one  of  the  common 
inventions  of  the  ignorant  for  the  ignorant ;  nor,  if  true,  would 
Cimabue's  careless  mistake  of  a  black  spot  in  the  shape  of  a  fly 
for  one  of  the  living  annoyances  of  which  there  might  probably 
be  some  dozen  or  more  upon  his  panel  at  any  moment,  have  been  a 
matter  of  much  credit  to  his  young  pupil.  The  first  point  of  any 
real  interest  is  Lord  Lindsay's  confirmation  of  Forsler's  attribu- 
tion of  the  Campo  Santo  Life  of  Job,  till  lately  esteemed  Giotto's, 
to  Francesco  d.i  Volterra.  Forster's  evidence  appears  incontro- 
vertible ;  yet  there  is  curious  internal  evidence,  we  think,  in 
favour  of  the  designs  being  Giotto's,  if  not  the  execution.  The 
landscape  is  especially  Giottesque,  the  trees  being  all  boldly 
massed  first  with  dark  brown,  within  which  the  leaves  are  painted 
separately  in  light:  this  very  archaic  treatment  had  been  much 
softened  and  modified  by  the  Giotteschi  before  ilie  date  assigned 
to  these  fresco€»s  by  Fdrster.  But,  what  is  more  singular,  the  figure 
of  Eliphaz,  or  the  foremost  of  the  three  friends,  occurs  in  a  tem- 
pera picture  of  Giotto's  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  the  Ascen- 
sion, among  the  apostles  on  the  left;  wlnle  the  face  of  another  of 
the  three  friends  is  again  repeated  in  the  '  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors '  of  the  small  tempera  series,  also  in  the  Academy  ; 
the  figure  of  Satan  shows  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  Envy  of  the 
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Arena  cbi^l ;  and  many  other  portioot  of  the  design  are  evidently 
either  sketchea  of  this  very  tnbject  by  Giotto  himself*  or  dexter- 
ous compilations  from  his  works  by  a  loving  pupil.  Lord  Lind- 
say has  not  done  justice  to  the  upper  dtvisbn— 4he  Satan  befoie 
God:  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  thoughts  ever  realised  by  the 
Giottesdii.  The  serenity  of  power  in  the  principal  figure  is  very 
noble ;  no  expression  of  wrath,  or  even  of  scorn,  in  the  look  wbibh 
commands  the  evil  spirit  The  position  of  the  latter,  and  ooan- 
tenanoe,  are  less  grotesque  and  more  tosoniacal  than  is  nsnal  in 
paintings  of  the  time  ;  the  triple  wings  expanded— the  arms 
crossed  over  the  breast,  and  holding  each  other  above  the  elbow, 
the  daws  fixing  in  the  flesh ;  a  serpent  buries  its  head  in  a  deft 
in  the  bosom,  and  the  right  hoof  is  lifted,  as  if  to  stamp. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Lord  Lindsay  had  given  os  some 
desrer  idea  of  the  internal  evidence  on  which  he  founds  his  de- 
termination of  the  order  or  date  of  the  works  of  Giotto.  When 
no  trustworthy  records  exist,  we  conceive  this  task  to  be  of  singu- 
lar difficulty,  owing  to  the  differences  of  execution  universally 
existing  between  the  large  and  small  works  of  the  painter.  The 
portrait  of  Dante  in  the  chapel  of  the  Podestd  is  proved  by 
Dante's  exile,  in  1 302,  to  have  been  painted  before  Giotto  was 
six  and  twenty ;  yet  we  remember  no  head  in  any  of  his  works 
which  can  be  compared  with  it  for  carefulness  of  finish  and  truth 
of  drawing ;  the  crudeness  of  the  material  vanquished  by  dexterous 
hatching;  the  colour  not  only  pure,  but  deep — a  rare  virtue  with 
Giotto ;  the  eye  soft  and  thoughtful,  the  brow  nobly  modelled. 
In  the  fresco  of  the  Death  of  the  Baptist,  in  Santa  Croce,  which 
we  agree  with  Lord  Lindsay  in  attributing  to  the  same  early 
period,  the  face  of  the  musician  is  drawn  with  great  refinement, 
and  considerable  power  of  roundino:  surfaces — (though  in  the  dra- 
pery  may  be  remarked  a  very  singular  piece  of  archaic  treatment : 
it  is  warm  white,  with  yellow  stripes ;  the  dress  itself  falls  iu 
deep  folds,  but  the  striped  pattern  does  not  follow  the  foldings- 
it  is  drawn  across,  as  if  with  a  straight  ruler).  But  passing 
from  these  frescoes,  which  are  nearly  tlie  size  of  life,  to  those  of 
the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  erected  in  1303,  decorated  in  1306, 
which  are  much  smaller,  we  find  the  executicni  proportionably 
less  dexterous.    Of  this  famous  chapel  Lord  Lindsay  says — 

'  nowhere  (save  in  the  Duorao  of  Qrvieto)  is  the  legendary  history  of 

the  Virgin  told  with  such  minuteness. 

'  The  heart  must  indeed  be  cold  to  the  charmi  of  vouthful  art  that  can 
enter  this  little  sanctuary  without  a  glow  of  delight.  From  the  roof, 
with  i'vs  sky  of  ultramarine,  powdered  with  stars  and  interspersed  with 
medallions  containint^  the  heads  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Apostles,  to  the  mock  pannehing  of  the  nave,  below  the  windows,  the 
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wlioltf  it  completely  ooTved  with  fimsoei,  m  «xoenciit  prfterrMioiit  and 
aU  more  or  lets  painted  by  Giotto's  own  hind*  eioept  six  in  tha  tTibinw» 

which  however  have  apparently  been  executed  from  his  cartoons  

*  These  frescoes  form  a  moat  important  document  in  the  hiatory  of 

Giotto's  mind,  exhibiting  all  his  peculiar  merits,  although  in  a  state  as 
yet  of  immature  development.    They  are  full  of  fancy  and  invention ; 
the  composition  is  almost  always  admirable,  although  sometimes  too 
studiously  symmetrical;  the  figures  are  few  and  characteristic,  each 
speaking  for  itself,  the  impersonation  of  a  distinct  idea,  and  most 
dramatically  grouped  and  contrasted;  the  attitudes  are  appropriate, 
easy,  and  natural :  the  aotion  and  gesticulation  sin^larly  yivid  ;  the 
mlmm  ia  eiceUcnt,  exce  pt  when  impeamoned  grief  indneoi  caiicstoit  »— 
dmted  to  tho  rtudjr  of  I^atuie  at  he  is,  Giotto  had  aol  yet  ImivI  tfitt 
it  ia  auppreeeed  Meling  which  afiecta  one  moat  The  head  of  Our 
Saviour  la  bemtilul  throughout — that  of  the  Virgin  not  so  good — she  ia 
modest,  but  not  very  graceful  or  celeatial ; — it  waa  long  bdfore  he  anc- 
ceeded  in  his  Virgins — they  are  much  too  matronly  :—4mong  the  ac- 
cessory figures,  graceful  female  forms  occasionally  appear,  foreshadow- 
ing those  of  his  hiter  works  at  Florence  and  Naples,  yet  they  arc  always 
clumsy  about  the  wa:8t  and  bust,  and  most  of  them  are  under-jawed, 
which  certainly  detracts  from  the  sweetness  of  the  female  countenance. 
His  delineation  of  the  naked  is  excellent,  as  compared  with  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  but  far  unequal  to  what  he  attained  in  his  later  years, 
—toe  drapery,  on  the  contrary,  is  noble,  majestic  and  atatuesque ;  the 
erienr ing  is  atiU  pale  and  weak, — ^it  waa  long  ere  ha  inprofed  in  thia 
|N>int;  the  landscape  displays  little  or  no  amendment  upon  the  Bytan- 
ttne ;  the  architecture,  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  to  the  figurea 
that  people  it  in  the  proportion  of  dolls'  houses  to  the  children  that  play 
arith  themi"-an  absurdity  long  unthinkingly  acquiesced  in,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  classic  bas-reliefs  from  which  it  had  been  traditionally 
derived; — and,  finally,  the  lineal  perspective  is  very  fair,  and  in  three  of 
the  compositions  an  excellent  effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
the  same  back-c^round  with  varied  dramatis  personcpy  reminding  one  of 
Retszch's  illustrations  of  Faust.    The  animals  too  are  always  excellent, 
full  of  spirit  and  character.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  183-199. 

This  last  characteristic  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  It  ia  a 
touching  proof  of  the  influence  of  early  years.  Giotto  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  he  was  taken  from  following  the  sheep.  For 
the  rest,  as  wo  have  above  stated,  the  manipulation  of  these  fres- 
coes is  just  as  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Podesti  chapel  as  their 
dimensions  are  less;  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  generally  that 
the  smaller  the  work  the  more  rude  is  Giotto's  hand.  In  this 
respect  he  seems  to  differ  from  all  other  masters. 

*  It  is  not  difficult,  gazing  on  these  silent  but  eloquent  walls,  to  re- 
people  them  with  the  group  once,  as  we  know — five  hundred  years  ago 
— a^^serabled  within  them,— Giotto  intent  upon  his  work,  his  wife  Ciuta 
admiring  his  progress,  and  Dante,  with  abstracted  eye.  alternately  con- 
versing with  hia  frieud  and  watching  the  gambols  of  the  children  playing 
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on  the  grass  before  the  door.  It  is  generally  affirmed  that  Dante,  during 
tiiis  visit,  inspired  Giotto  with  his  taste  fur  allegory,  and  that  the  Virtues 
nd  Victt  of  the  Arena  were  the  first  fruits  of  their  intercourse ;  it  is 
possible  oerUinly,  but  I  doobi  it»— allegory  wai  the  vmt mil  languaffa 
«f  the  time,  as  we  have  aeen  m  the  history  of  the  Fisan  si^liool.*— ?ol.  iL 
pp.  199, 200. 

It  ought  to  have  been  further  mentioned,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  under  these  Giottesque  figures  con- 
tinued long  afterwards.  We  find  them  copied,  for  instance,  on  the 
capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  with  an  amusing  variation 
on  the  'Stultitia,'  who  has  neither  Indian  dress  nor  club,  as  with 
Giotto,  but  is  to  the  Venetians  sufiiciently  distinguished  b^  riding 
a  horse. 

The  notice  of  the  frescoes  at  Assisi  consists  of  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects,  accompanied  by  agreeable 
translations  of  the  traditions  respecting  St.  Francis,  embodied  by 
St.  Buon.i Ventura.  Nor  have  we  space  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  examination  of  Giotto's  works  at  Naples  and  Avignon. 
The  following  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Campanile  of  Flo* 
rence  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted : — 

'  Giotto  was  chosen  to  erect  it,  on  the  ground  avowedly  of  the  univer- 
salitj  of  his  talents,  with  the  appointment  of  Oapo-maestro,  or  chief 
nchitect  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  dependencies,  a  yearly  salary  of  one 
hnndred  gold  florins,  and  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  under  the 
special  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  quit  Florence.  His  designs 
being  approved  of,  the  republic  passed  a  decree  in  the  spring  of  1334, 
that  **  the  Campanile  should  be  built  so  as  to  exceed  in  magnificence, 
height  and  excellence  of  workmanship  whatever  in  that  kind  had  been 
achieved  of  old  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  utmost 
power  and  greatncsa  "  della  loro  pift  florida  potenMu*'  The  6rst  stone 
was  laid  aeoordinglj,  with  great  pofflp»  on  the  18tii  of  July  following, 
nd  the  work  prosecuted  with  snch  tigour  and  whh  such  costliness  and 
niter  disregard  of  expense,  that  a  citizen  of  Verona,  looking  on,  es- 
elaimed  that  the  republic  was  tasing  her  strength  too  te, — that  the 
onited  resources  of  two  great  monarehs  would  be  insufficient  to  complete 
it ;  a  erUMmn  which  the  Signoria  resented  by  confining  him  far  two 
numiks  in  prison^  and  afterwards  conducting  him  through  the  public 
treasurv,  to  teach  him  that  the  Florentines  could  build  their  whole  city 
sl  marble,  and  not  one  poor  steeple  only,  were  they  so  inclined. 

•  Giotto  made  a  model  of  his  proposed  structure,  on  which  every  stone 
was  m;>rked,and  the  successive  courses  painted  red  and  white,  according 
to  his  design,  80  as  to  match  with  the  Cathedral  and  Baptistery;  this 
model  was  of  course  adhered  to  strictly  during  the  short  remnant  of  his 
Nfe,  md  tiie  work  was  completed  in  strict  conformity  to  it  after  his 
death,  witb  the  esception  of  tne  sothre,  wMeh,  the  taste  having  changed, 
WM  neftr  added.  He  had  intended  it  to  he  one  hundred  mw^io,  or 
one  hondred  and  fifty  fcM  high.*— wl.    pp.  947-949. 
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The  deficiency  of  the  spire  Lord  Lindsay  does  not  regret 

*  L?t  the  reader  stand  before  the  Campanile,  and  ask  himself  whether, 

tvith  Michael  Scott  at  bis  elbow,  or  Aladdin's  lamp  in  hb  hand,  he 

would  supply  the  deficiency?   I  think  not.*— -p.  88. 

We  have  more  faith  in  Giotto  than  our  author — and  we  will 
reply  to  his  question  by  two  others — whether,  looking  down  upon 
Florence  from  the  hill  of  San  Miniato,  his  eye  rested  oftener  and 
more  affectionately  on  the  Campanile  of  Giotto,  or  on  the  simple 
tower  and  spire  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  ? — and  whether,  in  the 
backgrounds  of  Peruj^ino,  he  would  willinj^ly  substitute  for  the 
church  spires  invariably  introduced^  flat-topped  campaniles  like 
the  unfinished  tower  of  Florence  ? 

Giotto  sculptured  with  his  own  hand  two  of  the  bas-reliefs  of 
this  campanile,  and  probably  might  have  executed  them  all.  But 
the  pur]K)ses  of  his  life  had  been  accomplished  ;  he  died  at  Flo- 
rence on  the  8th  of  January,  1337-  The  concluding  notice  of  bis 
character  and  achievement  is  highly  valuable. 

'  Painting  indeed  stands  indebted  to  Giotto  beyond  any  of  her  chiU 
dren.  His  history  is  a  most  instructive  one.  Endowed  with  the  live- 
liest fancy,  and  with  that  facility  which  so  often  betrays  genius,  and 
achieving  in  youth  a  reputation  which  the  age  of  Methuselah  could  not 
have  added  to,  he  had  vet  the  discernment  to  perceive  how  much  still 
remained  to  be  done,  and  the  resolution  to  bind  himself  (as  it  were)  to 
Nature  8  chariot-wheel,  confident  that  she  would  ere  long  emancipate 
and  own  him  as  her  son.  Calm  and  unimpassionedy  he  seems  to  hafe 
commenced  hb  career  with  a  deliberate  sur?ey  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter  and  of  his  resources  for  the  eooflict,  and  then  to  have 
worked  upon  a  system,  steadily  and  perseveringly,  prophetically  sure  of 
Tictory.  His  life  was  indeed  one  continued  triumph,— and  no  con- 
queror ever  mounted  to  the  Capitol  with  a  step  more  equal  and  sedate. 
We  find  him,  at  first,  slowly  and  cautiously  endeavouring  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  traditional  compositions,  by  subntituling  the  heads,  altitudes, 
and  drapery  of  the  actual  world  for  the  spectral  forms  and  conventional 
types  of  the  mosaics  and  the  Byzantine  painters, — idealising  them  when 
the  personages  represented  were  of  higher  mark  and  dignity,  but  in  none 
ever  out-stepping  truth.  Advancing  in  his  career,  we  find  year  by  year 
the  fruits  of  continuous  unwearied  study  in  a  consistent  and  equable 
contemporary  improvement  in  all  the  various  minuter  though  most  im- 
portant departments  of  his  art,  in  his  design,  his  drapery,  his  colouring, 
in  the  dignity  and  expression  of  his  men  and  in  the  grace  of  his  women 
—asperities  softened  down,  litde  graces  unexpectedly  born  and  playing 
about  his  path,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  deformity  of  his  actual 
offspring — touches,  daily  more  numerous,  of  that  nature  which  makes 
the  world  akin — and  ever  and  always  a  keen  yet  cheerful  sympathy  with 
life,  a  playful  humour  mingling  with  his  graver  lesson?,  which  affects 
us  the  more  as  coming  from  one  who,  knowing  himself  an  object  per- 
sonally of  disgust  and  ridicule,  could  yet  satirise  with  a  smile. 

*  Finally, 
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*Finallv,  throucrhout  his  \vorks,  we  are  conscious  of  an  earnest,  a 
Ml},  a  religious  aim  and  purpose,  as  of  one  who  felt  himself  a  pioneer 
of  civilizatioo  in  a  newly  discovered  world,  the  Adam  of  a  new  Eden 
fresUy  planted  in  the  earth's  wilderness,  a  mouthpiece  of  God  and  a 
preacli«r  of  righteooaness  to  niankmd.— And  here  we  must  establish  a 
dbttnetion  very  necessary  to  be  recognised  before  we  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  rdadve  merits  of  the  elder  pamten  in  this,  the  most  important 
point  in  which  wc  can  view  their  character.  Giotto's  genius,  however 
universal,  was  still  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  Dramatic  rather  dian 
ContemplatiTe, — a  tendency  in  which  his  scholars  and  succesaors  almost 
to  a  man  resembled  him.  Now,  just  as  in  actual  life — where,  with  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  all  men  rank  under  two  great  categories  according  as 
Imagination  or  Reason  predominates  in  their  intellectual  character — two 
individuals  may  be  equally  impressed  with  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  yet  ditfer  essentially  in  its  outward  manifestation,  the  one  dwelling 
in  action,  the  other  in  contemplation,  the  one  in  strife,  the  other  iu 
peace,  the  one  (so  to  speak)  in  nate,  the  other  in  love,  the  one  sirug- 
gliog  with  devils,  the  other  communing  with  angels,  yet  each  serving 
as  a  channel  of  God's  mercies  to  man,  each  (we  may  believe)  offering 
him  service  equally  acceptable  in  his  sight— even  so  shall  we  find  it  iu 
art  and  with  artists ;  few  in  whom  the  Dramatic  power  predominates 
will  be  found  to  excel  in  the  expression  of  religious  emotions  of  the 
more  abstract  and  enthusiastic  cast,  even  although  men  of  indisputably 
pure  and  holy  character  themselves ;  and  tnce  versa,  few  of  the  more 
Contemplative  but  will  feel  bewildered  and  at  fault,  if  they  descend 
from  their  starry  region  of  light  into  the  grosser  atmosphere  that  girdles 
in  this  world  of  action.  The  works  of  artists  are  their  minds'  mirror; 
they  cannot  express  what  they  do  not  feel ;  each  class  dwells  ajiart  and 
seeks  its  ideal  in  a  distinct  sphere  of  emotion, — their  object  is  ditferent, 
and  their  success  proportioned  to  the  exclusivenesa  with  which  they 
pur&ue  that  object.  A  few  indeed  there  have  been  in  all  ages,  monarchs 
of  the  mind  and  types  of  Our  Saviour,  who  have  lived  a  two-fold  exist- 
ence of  action  and  contemplation  in  art,  in  song,  in  politics,  and  in  daily 
fife;  of  these  have  been  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  Cyrus  in  the 
elder  world — Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Dante,  and  perhnps  Shakspeare  in 
the  new, — and  in  art,  Niccola  Pismo^  Leonard  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo.  But  Giotto,  however  great  as  the  patriarch  of  his  peculiar 
tril^,  was  not  of  these  few,  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  misapprehend 
him  or  be  disappointed  at  finding  his  Madonnas  (for  instance)  less 
exquisitely  spiiitual  than  the  Sienese,  or  those  of  Fra  Angelico  and 
some  later  painters,  who  seem  to  have  dipped  their  pencils  in  the 
rainbow  that  circles  the  throne  of  God, — they  are  pure  and  modest,  but 
that  is  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  his  Contemplative  rivuls  lack 
utterance,  he  speaks  most  feelingly  to  the  heart  in  his  own  peculiar 
language  of  Dramatic  composition— he  glances  over  creation  with  the  eye 
of  love^  an  the  charities  of  lifb  follow  in  his  steps,  and  his  thoughts  are 
as  the  breath  of  the  morning.  A  man  of  the  world,  living  in  it  wad 
kfiag  it»  yet  with  a  heart  that  it  could  not  spoil  aor  wean  from  itaaUt^ 
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gtanee  to  God— >**noft  acno  Imon  Crittiano  cIm  ceodloMe  plttoie»**  n 
v«Mri  cnpbaticaUy  deteribci  him— hit  religion  bmtfaco  of  tho  fireo  ait 
of  h«iveii  nitiitr  tmn  Uie  doiitor,  noitlier  enthuMMtic  nor  tupcntitioiii^ 
but  practical,  inanly  and  healthy— and  this,  although  the  pictuieaquo 
hiognpher  of  S.  Francia vol.  ii.  pp.  260-264 

This  is  all  as  admirably  felt  as  ex])ressed,  and  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  and  accustomed  to  love  the  works  of  the  painter, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for;  but  we  must  ag-ain  remind  Lord 
Lindsay,  that  he  has  throughout  left  the  artistical  orbit  of  Giotto 
undefined,  and  the  offence  of  his  manner  unremoved,  as  far  as 
regards  the  uninitiated  spectator.  We  question  whether  from  all 
that  he  has  written,  the  untravelled  reader  could  form  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  painter's  peculiar  merits  or  methods,  or  that  the  esti- 
mate, if  formed,  mi^ht  not  afterwards  expose  him  to  severe  dis- 
app)intment.  It  ought  especially  to  have  been  slated,  that  the 
Giottesque  system  of  chiaroscuro  is  one  of  pure,  quiet,  pervading 
daylight.  No  cast  shadows  ever  occur,  and  this  remains  a  marked 
characteristic  of  all  the  works  of  the  Giotteschi.  Of  course,  all 
subtleties  of  reflected  light  or  raised  colour  are  unthoughl  of. 
Shade  is  only  given  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  articulation  of 
simple  forms,  nor  even  then  is  it  rightly  adapted  to  the  colour  of 
the  light ;  the  folds  of  the  draperies  are  well  drawn,  but  the 
entire  rounding  of  them  always  missed — the  general  forms  ap- 
pearing flat,  and  terminated  by  equal  and  severe  outlines,  while 
the  masses  of  ungradated  colour  often  seem  to  divide  the  figure 
into  fragments.  Thus,  the  Madonna  in  the  small  tempera  series 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence,  is  usually  divided  exactly  in  half 
by  the  dark  mass  of  her  blue  robe,  falling  in  a  vertical  line.  In 
consequence  of  this  defect,  the  grace  of  Giotto's  composition 
can  hardly  be  felt  until  it  is  put  into  outline.  The  colours 
themselves  are  of  good  quality,  never  glaring,  always  gladdening, 
tlie  reds  inclining  to  orange  more  than  purple,  yellow  frequent, 
the  prevalent  tone  of  the  colour  groups  warm  ;  the  sky  always 
blue,  the  whole  effect  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Northern 
painte<l  glass  of  the  same  century — and  chastened  in  the  same 
manner  by  noble  neutral  tints  or  greens ;  yet  all  somewhat  uncon- 
sidered and  unsystematic,  painful  discords  not  un frequent.  The 
material  and  ornaments  of  dress  arc  never  particularized,  no  imi- 
tations of  texture  or  jewellery,  yet  shot  stuffs  of  two  colours  fre- 
quent. The  drawing  often  powerful,  though  of  course  uninformed; 
the  mastery  of  mental  expression  by  bodily  motion,  and  of  bodily 
motion,  past  and  future,  by  a  single  gesture,  altogether  unri- 
valled even  by  Raflaelle; — it  is  obtained  chiefly  by  throwing  the 
emphaais  always  on  ih^  right  line>  admitting  atraight  lines  of 
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great  severity,  and  never  dividing  the  main  drift  of  the  drapery 
by  inferior  folds ;  neither  are  accidents  allowed  to  interfere — the 
gTirments  fall  heavily  and  in  marked  ang:les — nor  are  they  affected 
by  the  wind,  except  under  circumstances  of  very  rapid  motion. 
The  ideal  of  the  face  is  often  solemn — seldom  bcaulilul ;  occa- 
sionally ludicrous  failures  occur:  in  the  smallest  designs  the  face 
is  very  often  a  dead  letter,  or  worse;  and  in  all,  Gicnto's  handling 
is  generally  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  his  followers 
by  its  bluntness.  In  the  school  work  we  find  sweeter  types  of 
feature,  greater  finish,  stricter  care,  more  delicate  oudine,  fewer 
errors,  but  on  the  whole  less  life.  Finally,  and  on  this  we  would 
especially  insist,  Giotto's  genius  is  not  to  be  considered  as  strug- 
gling with  difficulty  and  repressed  by  ignorance,  but  as  appointed, 
for  the  good  of  men,  to  come  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time 
when  its  rapidity  of  invention  was  not  likely  to  be  hampered  by 
demands  for  imitative  dexterity  or  neatness  of  finish  ;  and  when, 
owing  to  the  very  ignorance  which  has  been  unwisely  regretted, 
the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts  might  be  uttered  with  a  childlike 
and  innocent  sweetness,  never  to  be  recovered  in  times  of 
prouder  knowledg:e.  The  dramatic  power  ol  his  works,  rightly 
understood,  could  receive  no  addition  from  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  shade,  or  scientific  exhibition  of  anatomy,  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  when  afterwards  *  inland  far* 
with  Buonaroti  and  Titian,  that  we  can  look  back  to  the  Giot- 
teschi — to  see  those  children 

*  Sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.* 

We  believe  Giotto  himself  felt  this — unquestionably  he  could 
have  carried  many  of  his  works  much  farther  in  finish,  had  he 
so  willed  it;  but  he  chose  rather  to  multiply  motives  than  to  com- 
plete details.  Thus  we  recur  to  our  great  principle  of  Separate 
gift.  The  man  who  spends  his  life  in  toning  colours  must  leave 
the  treasures  of  his  invention  unt()ld — let  each  have  his  perfect 
work ;  and  while  we  thank  Bellini  and  Leonardo  for  their  deeply 
wrought  dyes,  and  life-laboured  utterance  of  passionate  thought ; 
let  us  remember  also  what  cause,  but  for  the  remorseless  destruc- 
tion of  myriads  of  his  works,  we  should  have  had  to  thank  Giotto, 
in  that,  abandoning  all  proud  effort,  he  chose  rather  to  make  the 
stones  of  Italy  cry  out  with  one  voice  of  pauseless  praise,  and  tQ 
fill  with  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  Saints  he  loved,  and  per- 
petual honour  of  the  God  he  worshipped,  palace  chamber  and 
convent  cloister,  lifted  tower  and  lengthened  wall,  from  the 
utmost  blue  of  the  plain  of  Padua  to  Ihe  Southern  wikienieiiei 
of  the  hermit-haunted  Apennine. 

From  ihe  head  of  the  Dramatic  branch  of  Ar^  we  turn  to  the 
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first  of  the  great  ContemplatiTe  Triad,  awociatcd,  a«  it  mott  liii* 
l^larly  happens  in  name  as  well  at  in  heart;  Orcagna»Arca- 
gnuolo ;  Fra  Gioranni^detto  Angelico ;  and  Midiael  Angelo: — 
the  fint  two  names  being  bestowed  by  contemporary  admiration. 

*  Orcagna  was  bom  apparently  about  tbe  middle  of  the  (Htb)  cen- 
tury, and  was  christened  Andrea,  by  wliich  name,  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  his  father,  Cione,  he  always  designated  himself;  that,  however,  of 
Orcagna,  a  corruption  of  Arcagnuolo,  or  "  The  Archangel,''  was  given  him 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  by  this  he  has  become  known  to  posterity. 

*  The  earliest  works  of  Orcagna  will  be  found  in  lint  sanditary  of 
Semi-ByzaDtiQe  art,  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  He  there  painted 
diree  or  the  four  Novitsiina/'  Death,  Judgment,  HeU,  and  Iwadiae 
— tbe  two  former  entirely  himself,  the  third  with  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Bernardo,  who  is  said  to  have  coloured  it  after  his  designs. 
The  first  of  the  series,  a  most  singular  performance,  has  for  cen- 
turies been  popularly  known  as  the  "  Trionfo  della  Mortc."  It  is  divided 
by  nn  immense  rock  into  two  irregular  portions.  In  that  to  the  right, 
Death,  personified  as  a  female  phantom,  bat-winged,  claw-footed,  her 
robe  of  linked  mail  [?]  and  her  long  hair  streaming  on  the  wind,  swings 
back  her  scythe  in  order  to  cut  down  a  compnny  of  the  rich  ones  of  the 
earth,  Castruccio  Castracani  and  his  gay  companions,  seated  under  an 
orange-grove,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  a  troubadour  and  a  female 
minstrel;  little  genii  or  Cupids,  with  reversed  torches,  float  in  the  air 
above  them ;  one  young  gidlant  caresses  his  hswk«  a  lady  her  lap-dog,— 
Castruccio  alone  looks  abstnctedly  away,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  else- 
where.  But  all  are  alike  heedless  and  unconscious,  though  the  sand  is 
run  out,  the  scythe  falling  and  their  doom  sealed.  Meanwhile  the  lame 
and  the  halt,  the  withered  and  the  blind,  to  whom  the  heavens  are  brass 
and  life  a  burthen,  cry  on  Death  with  impassioned  gestures,  to  release 
them  from  their  misery, — but  in  vain  ;  she  sweeps  past,  and  will  not 
hear  them.  Between  thcFc  two  groups  lie  a  heap  of  corpses,  mown 
down  already  in  her  flight — kings,  queens,  bishops,  cardinals,  young 
men  and  maidens,  secular  and  ecclesiastical — ensigned  by  their  crowns, 
coronets,  necklaces,  mitres  and  helmets — huddled  together  in  hideous 
eonfusion;  some  are  dead*  othera  dying,— angels  and  devils  draw  the 
souls  out  of  their  mouths ;  that  of  a  nun  (in  whose  hand  a  pune,  firmly 
clenched,  hetohens  her  besetting  sin)  shrinks  hack  ag^t  at  the  un- 
looked  for  sight  of  the  demon  who  receives  it — an  idea  either  inheiited 
or  adopted  from  Andrea  Tafi.  The  whole  upper  half  of  the  fresco^  on 
this  side,  is  filled  with  angels  and  devils  carrying  souls  to  heaven  or  to 
hell ;  sometimes  a  struggle  takes  place,  and  a  soul  is  rescued  from  a 
demon  who  has  unwarrantably  appropriated  it ;  the  angels  are  very 
graceful,  and  their  intercourse  with  their  spiritual  charge  is  full  of  ten- 
derness and  endearment ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  are  hurried  off 
by  the  devils  and  thrown  headlong  into  the  mouths  of  hell,  represented 
as  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  belching  out  flames  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  These  devils  exhibit  every  variety  of  horror  in  form 
and  feature.'— vol.  iii.  pp.  130-194. 
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We  wish  our  author  had  been  more  specific  in  his  aocount  of 
this  wonderful  fresco.  The  portrait  of  Caslruccio  ought  to  have 
been  signalized  as  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  admirers  of  the 
heroic  Lucchese:  the  face  is  flat,  lifeless,  and  sensual,  though 
fine  in  feature.  The  group  of  mendicants  occupying  the  centre 
are  especially  interesting,  as  being  among  the  first  existing  ex- 
amples of  hard  study  from  the  model :  all  are  evidently  portraits — 
and  the  effect  of  deformity  on  the  lines  of  the  countenance  ren- 
dered with  appalling  truth  ;  the  retractile  muscles  of  the  mouth 
wrinkled  and  fixed — the  jaws  projecting — the  eyes  hungry  and 
glaring — the  eyebrows  gjisly  and  stiff,  the  painter  having  drawn 
each  hair  separately  :  the  two  stroppiati  with  stumps  instead  of 
arms  are  especially  characteristic,  as  the  observer  may  at  once 
determine  by  comparing  them  with  the  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nals, of  whom  he  will  at  any  time  find  two,  or  more,  waiting  to 
accompany  his  return  across  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  Duomo : 
the  old  woman  also,  nearest  of  the  group,  with  grey  dishevelled 
hair  and  grey  coat,  with  a  brown  girdle  and  gourd  flask,  is  magni- 
ficent, and  the  archetype  of  all  modern  conceptions  of  witch.  But 
the  crowning  stroke  of  fooling  is  dependent  on  a  circumstance 
seldom  observed.  As  Castruccio  and  his  companions  are  seated 
under  the  shade  of  an  orange  grove,  so  the  mendicants  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  thicket  of  teazles,  and  a  branch  of  ragged  thorn  is 
twisted  like  a  crown  about  their  sickly  temples  and  weedy  hair. 
We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that 
the  devils  exhibit  every  variety  of  horror;  wc  rather  fear  that 
the  spectator  might  at  first  be  reminded  by  them  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Dragon  pattern  of  Wedgwood  ware. 
There  is  invention  in  them  however — and  energy  ;  the  eyes  arc 
always  terrible,  though  simply  drawn — a  black  ball  set  forward, 
and  two- thirds  surrounded  by  a  narrow  cresc  ent  of  white,  under  a 
shaggy  brow;  the  mouths  are  frequently  magnificent;  that  of  a 
demon  accompanying  a  thrust  of  a  spear  with  a  growl,  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canine  teeth  noticed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (•  Essay  on 
Expression,*  p.  138) — its  capacity  of  laceration  is  unlimited: 
another,  snarling  like  a  tiger  at  an  angel  who  has  pulled  a  soul 
out  of  his  claws,  is  equally  well  conceived ;  we  know  nothing  like 
its  ferocitj  except  Rembrandt*s  sketches  of  wounded  wild  beasts. 
The  angels  we  think  generally  disappointing ;  they  are  for  the 
inost  pari  diminutive  in  size,  and  the  crossing  of  the  extremities 
of  the  two  wings  that  coyer  the  feet,  gives  them  a  coleopterous, 
cockcbafey  kx>k»  which  is  nol  a  liiUe  undignified ;  the  colours  of 
their  plumes  are  somewhat  ooame  and  dark— one  is  oofered  with 
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silky  hair,  instead  of  feathers.  The  souls  they  contend  for  are 
indeed  of  sweet  expression ;  but  exceedingly  earthly  in  contour, 
the  painter  being  unable  to  deal  with  the  nude  form.  On  the  whole, 
he  seems  to  have  reserved  his  highest  powers  for  the  fresco  which 
follows  next  in  order,  the  scene  of  Resurrection  and  Judgment. 

*  It  is,  in  the  main,  the  traditional  Byzantine  composition,  even  more 
rigidly  symmetrical  than  usual,  singularly  contrasting  in  this  respect 
with  the  rush  and  movement  of  the  preceding  compartment.  Our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Virgin,  seated  side  hy  side,  each  on  a  rainbow  and  within 
a  vesica  piscis,  appear  in  the  sky — Our  Saviour  uttering  the  words  of 
malediction  with  uplifted  arm,  showing  the  wound  in  his  side,  and 
nearly  in  the  attitude  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  in  wrath,  not  ill  hxf  Iki 
Virgin  timidly  drawing  book  and  gisisg  down  in  pity  tnd  ooriwir* 
I  never  nw  this  co-equil  juxta-poiition  in  any  otbor  repitewitntien  of 
the  Laot  Judgment.* — vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

The  positions  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin  are  not  strictly 
co-equal ;  the  glory  in  which  the  Madonna  is  seated  is  both  lower 
and  less  ;  but  the  equality  is  more  complete  in  the  painting  of 
the  same  subject  in  Santa  M.  Novella.   We  believe  T^rd  Lindsay 
is  correct  in  thinking  Orcagna  the  only  artist  who  has  dared  it. 
We  question  whether  even  wrath  be  inleniled  in  the  countenance 
of  the  principal  figure ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  likely  to  dis- 
appoint at  first,  and  appear  lifeless  in  its  exceeding  tranquillity  ; 
the  brow  is  indeed  slightly  knit,  but  the  eyes  have  no  local  direc- 
tion.   They  comprehend  all  things — are  set  upon  all  spirits 
alike,  as  in  that  word-fresco  of  our  own,  not  unworthy  to  be  set 
side  by  side  with  this,  the  Vision  of  the  Trembling  Man  in  the 
House  of  the  Interpreter.    The  action  is  as  majestic  as  the  coun- 
tenance— the  right  hand  seems  raised  rather  to  show  it^  wound  (as 
the  left  points  at  the  same  instant  to  the  wound  in  the  side), 
than  in  condemnation,  though  its  gesture  has  been  adopted  as  one 
of  threatening — first  (and  very  nobly)  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  in  the 
figure  of  the  Angel  departing,  looking  towards  Sodom — and 
afterwards,  with  unfortunate  exaggeration,  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Orcagna*s  Madonna  we  think  a  failure,  but  his  strength  has 
been  more  happily  displayed  in    the  Apostolic  circle.  The 
head  of  St.  John  is  peculiarly  beautiful.    The  other  Apostles 
look  forward  or  down  as  in  judgment — some  in  indignation^  some 
in  pity,  some  serene — but  the  eyes  of  St.  John  are  fixed  upon  the 
Judge  himself  with  the  stability  of  love — intercession  and  sorrow 
struggling  for  utterance  with  awe — and  through  both  is  seen  a 
tremor  of  submissive  astonishment,  that  the  lips  which  had  once 
forbidden  his  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  should  now  thom- 
pelves  burn  with  irrevocable  condemnation. 

'  One 
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'  Miag  9n  the  mott  part  pert ades  this  side  of  the  composition, 
•-^tetk  iirsMNn  wietf  in  tha  other;  agony  is  depicted  willi  term 
ieteDsity  and  ia  every  degree  uA  dutnour;  eone  deejp  dwir  handsy 
fSBe  huie  tWr  ftees,  eoew  leoki^  ui  despair,  tnil  mmt  towards  Chiisii 
sdms  sotni  te  hm  gnnm  idiota  with  horror a  few  gaae,  as  if  laoci* 
nsted,  into  the  gulf  of  fire  towarda  whidi  the  whole  mass  of  misery  are 
being  urged  by  the  ministers  of  doom— the  iames  hito  them,  the  devile 
fish  for  and  catch  them  with  long  grapplng-hooks : — in  sad  contrast  to 
the  group  on  the  opposite  side,  a  queen,  condemned  lierself  but  self- 
forgetful,  vainly  struggles  to  rescue  her  daughter  from  a  demon  who 
has  caught  her  by  the  gown  and  is  dragging  her  backwards  into  the 
abyss — her  sister,  wringing  her  hands,  looks  on  in  agony — it  is  a 
fearful  scene. 

*  A  vast  rib  or  arch  m  the  walls  of  pandemonium  admits  one  into  the 
cort^Mt  golf  of  HeD,  fenaiag  the  third  fteeco,  or  ndher  a  oenthniep 
tiee  of  the  eeeoMd^in  wUdi  Satan  sito  in  the  midet,  in  gigantic  terror, 
ceaed  in  amow  end  cninehing  sumere— of  whom  Jndae,  especially,  ie 
eaten  and  qceted,  re-eaten  sod  rs  ejeetod  ag^dn  end  again  for  ever. 
The  punishments  of  the  wicked  ere  portrayed  iu  eircles  nmnherkea 
uound  him.  But  in  everything  sate  horror  this  compartment  is  inferior 
to  the  preceding,  and  it  hee  been  muidi  ii^ured  and  repainted.' — 
ToL  iii.  p.  138. 

We  might  have  been  spared  all  notice  of  this  last  compartment. 
ThroBghout  Italy,  owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  interested 
desire  of  the  clergry  to  impress  upon  the  populace  as  forcibly  as 
possible  the  verity  of  purgatorial  horrors,  nearly  every  representa- 
tion of  the  Inferno  has  been  repainted,  and  vulgar  butchery  sub- 
lUtuteil  for  the  expressions  of  punishment  which  were  too  chaste 
for  monkish  purposes.  The  infernos  of  Giotto  at  Padua,  and  of 
Orcegna  at  Florence,  have  thoe  been  destroyed ;  but  in  neither 
esse  hare  they  been  replaced  bj  anything  eo  merely  disgusting  as 
these  restoratioDS  by  Solaiadno  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Not  a  line 
of  Orcagna*s  remains,  except  in  one  tow  of  figures  halfway  up 
the  wall,  where  his  firm  black  drawing  is  still  distinguishable : 
ikronghout  the  rest  of  the  freeoo,  hillocks  of  pink  flesh  have  been 
substituted  for  his  severe  forms — and  for  his  agonized  features, 
poppets*  heads  with  loeiing mouths  and  staring  eyes,  the  whole  as 
coerse  and  sickening,  and  quite  as  weak,  as  any  scrabble  on  the 
lowest  booths  of  a  London  Fair. 

Lord  Lindsay's  comparison  of  these  frescoes  of  Orcegna  with 
the  great  work  in  the  Sistine,  is,  as  a  specimen  of  his  writing,  too 
good  not  to  be  quoted. 

'While  Michad  Angeb's  leading  idea  seems  to  be  the  self- concen* 
tistioD  and  utter  absorption  of  all  feeling  into  the  one  predominant 
thought,  Am  /,  individuaUy^  safe?  resolving  itself  into  two  emo- 
tions only,  doubt  and  despair — all  diversities  of  character,  all  kindred 
lympathica  annihilated  under  their  pressure — those  en^tions  utteriTig 
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them;elye8,  not  through  the  face  but  the  fonn,  by  bodily  contonion, 
rendering  the  whole  oompontioDy  with  alL-its  ofsrwheliiiuig  merits,  t 
mighty  hnbbub— Oicagna's  on  the  contrary  embnoet  the  whole  world 
of  patsioDt  thst  make  np  the  economy  of  men,  and  these  not  con- 
fused or  crushed  into  each  other,  but  expanded  and  enhanced  in  quality 
and  intensity  commensurabiy  with  the  change"  attendant  upon  the 
resurrection — ^variously  expressed  indeed,  and  in  reference  to  the  di- 
versities of  individual  character,  which  wiW  be  nowise  compromised 
by  that  change,  yet  from  their  very  intensity  suppressed  and  Eubdued, 
^tilling  tlie  hody  and  informing  only  the  soul  s  index,  the  countenance. 
All  therefore  is  calm  ;  the  saved  have  acquiesced  in  all  thinp^,  they 
can  mourn  no  more — the  damned  are  to  them  as  if  they  had  never 
been ; — among  the  lost,  grief  is  too  deep,  too  settled  for  caricature,  and 
while  every  feeling  of  the  spectator,  every  key  of  the  sonl'a  organ,  ia 
played  upon  by  turns,  tenderneaa  and  pity  form  the  under-song  through* 
out  and  ultimately  prevail;  the  curse  ia  ottered  in  aorrow  rather  vism 
wrath,  and  from  the  pitying  Virgin  and  the  weeping  archangel  above,  to 
the  mother  endeavouring  to  lescue  her  daughter  below,  and  the  young 
lecular  led  to  paradise  under  the  approving  smile  of  S.  Michael,  all  re- 
solves itself  into  sympathy  and  love. — Michael  Angelo's  conception  may 
he  more  efficacious  lor  teaching  hy  terror — it  was  his  ohject,  I  helicve, 
as  the  heir  of  Savonarola  and  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  spirit 
within  the  hosom  of  Catholicism  ;  but  Orcagna's  is  in  hctter  taste,  truer 
to  human  nature,  nuhlimer  in  philosophy,  and  (if  I  mistake  not)  more 
sciiplural.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  139-141. 

We  think  it  somewhat  stranp:o  that  the  object  of  teaching  by 
terror  should  be  attributed  to  iNI.  Angclo  more  than  to  Orcagna, 
seeinsf  that  the  former,  with  his  usual  dignity,  has  refused  all  re- 
presentation of  infernal  punishment — except  in  the  figure  dragged 
down  with  the  hand  over  the  face,  the  serpent  biting  the  thigh, 
and  in  the  fiends  of  the  extreme  angle;  while  Orcagna,  whose 
intention  may  be  conjectured  even  from  Solazzino's  restoration, 
exhausted  himself  in  detailing  Dante's  distribution  of  torture,  and 
brings  into  successive  prominence  every  expedient  of  pain  ;  the 
prong,  the  spit,  the  rack,  the  chain,  venomous  fiing,  and  rending 
beak,  harrowing  point  and  dividing  edge,  biting  fiend  and  calcining 
fire.  The  objects  of  the  two  great  painters  were  indeed  op- 
posed, but  not  in  this  respect.  Orcagna's,  like  that  of  every 
great  painter  of  his  dav,  was  to  write  upon  the  wall,  as  in  a  book,, 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  those  religious  fads  or  doctrines 
which  the  Church  desired  should  be  known  to  the  people.  This 
he  did  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  way,  regardless  of 
arlistical  reputation,  and  desiring  only  to  be  read  and  understood. 
But  Michael  Angelo's  object  was  from  the  beginning  that  of  an 
artist.  He  addresses  not  the  sympathies  of  his  day,  but  the 
understanding  of  all  time,  and  he  treats  the  subject  in  the  nindo 
best  adapted  lu  bring  every  one  of  his  own  powers  into  full  play. 

As 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  while  the  self-forgetfulness  of 
Orcagna  has  given,  on  the  one  band,  an  awfulness  to  his  work, 
and  verity,  which  are  wanting  in  the  studied  composiiion  of  the 
Sistine,  on  the  other  it  has  admitted  a  puerihty  commensurate 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  rehgion  he  had  to  teach.  Greater  dif- 
ferences still  result  from  the  opposed  powers  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  two  men.  Orcagna  was  unable  to  draw  the  nude — on  this 
inability  followed  a  coldness  to  the  value  of  flowing  lines,  and 
to  the  power  of  unity  in  composition — neither  could  he  indicate 
motion  or  buoyancy  in  flying  or  floating  figures,  nor  express  vio- 
lence of  action  in  the  limbs — he  cannot  even  show  the  difference 
between  pulling  and  pushing  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  In 
M.  Ano^elo  these  conditions  were  directlv  reversed.  Intense 
sensibility  to  the  majesty  of  writhing,  flowing,  and  connected 
lines,  was  in  him  associ.iied  with  a  power,  unequalled  except 
by  Ano^elico,  of  suggestnig  aerial  motion — motion  deliberate 
or  disturbed,  inherent  or  impressed,  impotent  or  inspired — 
githered  into  glory,  or  <i^ravitating  to  death.  Orcagna  was  there** 
fore  compelled  to  range  his  figures  symmetrically  in  ordered 
lines,  while  Michael  Angelo  bound  them  into  chains,  or  hurled 
them  into  heaps,  or  scattered  them  before  him  as  the  wind 
does  leaves.  Orcagna  trusted  for  all  his  expression  to  the  coun- 
tenance, or  to  rudely  explained  gesture  aided  by  grand  fall  of 
draperies,  though  in  all  these  points  he  was  still  immeasurably 
inferior  to  his  colossal  rival.  As  for  his  *  embracing  the  whole 
world  of  passions  which  make  up  the  economy  of  man,'  he  had 
no  such  power  of  delineation — nor,  we  believe,  of  conception. 
The  expressions  on  the  inferno  side  are  all  of  them  varieties  of 
grief  and  fear,  dilfering  merely  in  deijree,  not  in  character  or 
operation:  there  is  something  dramatic  in  the  raised  hand  of  a 
man  wearing  a  green  bonnet  with  a  white  plume — but  the  only 
really  far-carried  effort  in  the  group  is  the  head  of  a  Dominican 
monk  (just  above  the  queen  in  green),  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
close  crowd,  struggling,  shudder! np:,  and  howling  on  every  side, 
is  fixed  in  quiet,  total  despair,  msensible  to  all  things,  and  seem- 
ingly poised  in  existence  and  sensation  upon  that  one  point 
in  his  past  life  when  his  steps  first  took  hold  on  hell ;  this  head, 
which  is  opposed  to  a  face  distorted  by  horror  beside  it,  is, 
wc  repeat,  the  only  highly  wrought  piece  of  expression  in  the 
group.  What  Michael  Angelo  could  do  by  expression  of  coun- 
tenance alone,  let  the  Pieta  of  Genoa  tell,  or  the  Lorenzo^  or  the 
el  to  this  very  head  of  Orcagna*s,  the  face  of  the  man  bome 
in  the  Last  Judgment  with  the  hand  clenched  over  one  of 
the  ejes.  Neither  in  that  fresco  is  he  wanting  in  dramatic  epi- 
iode;  the  aidaptation  of  the  Niobe  on  the  spectator!  left  hand  is 
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gronpt  lisii^  Mow,  Mm  hy  side,  supporting  mA  otkir,  itre  Ml 
m  tmidmmm,  and  redproeal  devotion ;  the  contest  in  the  centre 
for  tbe  body  which  a  demon  drags  down  hy  the  hair  is  anotiigr 
kind  of  quarrel  from  that  of  Orcagna  between  a  fessliered  angel 
and  bristly  fiend  for  a  diminutire  soul — reminding  ns,  as  it 
forcibly  did  at  first,  of  a  vociferous  difference  in  opinion  between 
a  cat  and  a  cockatoo.  But  Buonaroti  knew  that  it  was  useless 
to  concentrate  interest  in  the  countenances,  in  a  picture  of  enor- 
mous size,  ill  lighted ;  and  he  preferred  giving  full  play  to  the 
powers  of  line-grouping,  for  which  he  could  have  found  no  nobler 
field.  Let  us  not  by  unwise  comparison  mingle  with  our  ndmirii- 
tion  of  these  two  sublime  works  any  sense  of  weakness  in  the 
naivete  of  the  one,  or  of  coldness  in  the  science  of  the  other. 
Each  painter  has  his  own  sufficient  dominion,  and  he  who  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  knowledge  in  Orcagna,  or  of  the  display  of 
it  in  Michael  Angelo^  has  probably  brought  little  to  his  judg- 
ment of  either. 

One  passage  more  we  must  quote,  well  worthy  of  remark  in 
these  da^'s  of  hoUowness  and  haste,  though  we  question  the  truth 
of  the  particular  fact  stated  in  the  second  volume  respecting  the 
shrine  of  Or  San  Michele.  Cement  is  now  visible  enough  in  all 
the  joints,  but  whether  from  recent  repairs  we  cannot  say  : — 

*  There  is  indeed  another,  a  technical  merit,  due  to  Orcagna,  which  T 
would  have  mentioned  earlier,  did  it  not  partake  so  strongly  of  a  moral 
virtue.  Whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  well — hy  which  I  mean, 
better  than  anybody  else.  His  Loggia,  in  its  general  structure  and  its 
provisions  against  injury  from  wet  and  decay,  is  a  model  of  strength  no 
less  than  symmetry  and  elegance ;  the  junction  of  the  marbles  in  the 
tabemade  of  Orsanmicheley  snd  the  exquisite  maniial  wcntaMoiahip  of 
the  bas-reliefs,  have  been  the  theme  of  prsise  for  five  oenturies;  his 
colours  in  the  Campo  Santo  have  maintained  a  freshness  nnrivslled  by 
those  of  any  of  his  successors  there ; — ^nay,  even  had  his  mosaics  been 
preserved  at  Orvieto,  I  am  confident  the  commetHtura  would  be  found 
more  compact  and  polished  than  any  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  he  made  himself  thoroughly  an  adept  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  respective  arts,  and  therefore  his  works  have  stood. 
Genius  is  too  apt  to  think  herself  independent  of  form  and  matter — 
never  was  there  such  a  mistake  ;  she  cannot  slight  either  without  ham- 
stringing herself.  But  the  rule  is  of  universal  application ;  without 
this  thorough  mastery  of  their  respective  tools,  this  determination  ho- 
nestly to  make  the  beat  use  of  them,  the  divine,  the  soldier,  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  the  poet — however  genuine  their  enthusiasm, 
however  lofty  their  genius — ^sre  mere  empirics,  pretenders  to  crowns 
thev  will  not  run  for,  children  not  men — snorters  with  Imagination, 
triners  with  Reason,  with  the  prospects  of  numimity,  with  Time,  and 
with  God.'— vol.  iii.  pp.  148, 149. 

A  noble 
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A  DoUe  ptM^ft  ikm  tad  iBOft.  Imeb  pvond«d  we  dkliagwih 
•Ivijs  bttwean  Milny  of  tool  t0g«UMr  with  lboro«gh  0lm|:tlL 
fi  wirfcMiMiiipr  tad  mm  atrtaew  of  OTrtiid*  poltth  or  fittings 
if  MMMBOity  of  whkb  Mwieiil  nartm  sro  dwingljr  tconiiiil. 

None  of  QroigM**  popik ,  except  Frandieo  Traini^  attoioed 

'  Botbiiig  infibct  ie  kaown  of  than  ncept  their  names.  Htd  their  works, 
lower  inferior,  heen  fRwrrod,  we  mighl  have  had  kia  difl&culty  in 
MaUiihing  the  links  Mweea  hinlf  and  hie  aoeoeMot  in  the  npre- 
mtcy  of  the  Semi^Bysantine  tehool  at  Florence,  the  Beato  Fra  Angdioo 

di  Fiesole  He  was  bom  al  Vieiriiio.  near  Florenee,  it  ia 

mkk  in  1387,  ani  was  bnptized  by  the  name  of  Guido.  Of  a  geiMia 
lahue,  averse  to  the  tnrmoil  of  the  worM^  andl  pioao  to  enthosiatni) 
tkoogh  as  free  from  fanaticism  as  his  youth  was  innocent  of  vice,  he 
determined,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  though  well  provided  for  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  to  retire  to  the  cloister;  he  professed  himself  accordingly  a 
brother  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Domenico  at  Fiesole  in  1407,  assummg 
his  monnstic  name  from  the  Apostle  of  love,  S.  John.  He  acquired  from 
his  residence  there  the  distinguishing  surname  "  da  Fiesole  and  a 
ealmer  retreat  for  one  weary  of  earth  and  desirous  of  commerce  with 
katea  would  in  Tarn  he  sought  for ; — the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
MhnoM  of  the  BMWiiing  breeae,  the  stany  dsamoss  and  ddiciona  fra* 
gMMice  of  the  nights*  the  waeliness  of  the  valley  al  oae'a  feet,  lengthening 
out,  like  a  life  of  happiness,  hotween  the  Apenninc  and  the  sear— wi£ 
the  intermingling  sonads  that  anend  peipelaaUy  Iraes  htlew,  aoftened 
by  distance  into  music,  and  by  an  agreeable  compromise  at  once  giving 
a  zest  to  solitude  and  cheating  it  of  its  loneliness — rendering  Fieaole  a 
spot  which  angels  might  ahght  upon  by  mistake  in  quest  of  paradise,  a 
spot  where  it  would  be  at  ouce  sweet  to  live  and  aweet  to  die.' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  151-lo3. 

Oor  readers  must  recollect  that  the  convent  where  Fra  Gto- 
lanni  &rst  tended  is  not  that  whose  belfry  tower  and  cypress 
grave  crown  the  '  top  of  Fesole/  The  Dominican  convent  is 
situated  at  sha  bottom  of  the  slope  of  olivesy  distinguished  only 
by  its  narrow  and  low  mne ;  a  cypress  avenue  re^des  from  it 
toipards  Florence  a  stony  path,  leading  to  the  anoieat  Badia  of 
Fiesole,  descendain  front  of  the  three- arched  loggi»  which  pro- 
tects the  entrance  to  the  church.  No  extended  prospect  is  open 
to  it ;  ihoogh  over  the  low  wall,  and  through  the  sharp,  thickset 
olive  leaves,  may  he  seen  one  ailvev  glean  of  the  Arao,  and,  at 
evening,  the  peaks  of  the  Carrara  monntaioa,  purple  against  the 
twilight,  dark  and  calm,  while  the  fire- flies  glance  beneath,  silent 
Mid  intermiitent^  like  stars  vpoft  the  rippling  oC  mate^  aoft  aea. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  Fra  An* 
gsika's  works;  he  has  affiled  no  dates  to  them,  and  consequently, 
vdioi  external  evidence  is  wanting,  we  are  thrown  Qpon  intemai,  which 
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in  his  case  is  unusually  fallacious.  It  is  satisfactory  therefore  to  possess 
a  fixed  date  in  1433,  the  year  in  which  he  painted  the  great  tabernacle 
for  the  Company  of  Flax-merchants,  now  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Ufhzj.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  ciiild,  with  attendant  Saints,  on  a 
gold  ground — very  dignified  and  noble,  aUhougli  the  Madonna  has  not 
attained  the  exquisite  spirituality  of  his  later  eiforts.  Bound  th»  taber- 
nacle at  a  nucleus,  may  be  classed  a  number  of  pamtings,  all  of  similar 
excellence— admirable  that  is  to  say,  but  not  of  his  very  best,  and  in 
whtehi  if  I  mistake  not,  the  type  of  the  Yitgin  besrs  throughout  a  strong 
ikmily  resemblance.'— 'ToL  iii  pp.  160, 161. 

If  the  painter  ever  increased  in  power  after  this  period  (he  wa» 
then  43),  we  have  been  unable  to  systematize  the  improvement. 
We  much  doubt  whether,  in  his  modes  of  execution,  advance 
were  possible.    Men  whose  merit  lies  in  record  of  natural  facts, 
increase  in  knowlodpfe  ;  and  men  whose  merit  is  in  dexterity  of 
hand  increase  in  facility  ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  the  faculty 
of  design,  or  force  of  feeling,  increase  after  the  ap^e  of  25.  By 
Fra  Angelico,  who  drew  always  in  fear  and  trembling,  dexterous 
execution  had  been  from  the  first  repudiated  ;  he  neither  needetl 
nor  sought  technical  knowledge  of  the  form,  and  the  inspiration, 
to  which  his  power  was  owing,  was  not  less  glowing  in  youth  than, 
in  age.    The  inferiority  traceable  (we  grant)  in  this  Madonna, 
results  not  from  its  early  date,  but  from  Fra  Angelico's  incapa- 
bility, always  visible,  of  drawing  the  head  of  life  size.     He  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  exact  reverse  of  Giotto;  he  was  essentially  a 
miniature  painter,  and  never  attained  the  mastery  of  muscular  play 
in  the  features  necessary  in  a  full-sized  drawing.     His  habit,, 
almost  constant,  of  surrounding  the  iris  of  the  eye  by  a  sharp  black 
line,  is,  in  small  figures,  perfectly  successful,  giving  a  transparency 
and  tenderness  not  otherwise  expressible.    But  on  a  larger  scale 
it  gives  a  stony  stare  to  the  eye- ball,  which  not  all  the  tenderness  of 
the  brow  and  mouth  can  conquer  or  redeem.  Further,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  ear  has  hy  accident  been  set  too  far  back — (Frr* 
Angelico,  drawing  only  from  feeling,  was  liable  to  gross  errors  of 
this  kind, — often,  however,  more  beautiful  than  other  men's  truths) 
——and  the  hair  removed  in  consequence  too  far  off  the  brow  ;  in 
other  respects  the  face  is  very  noble — still  more  so  that  of  the 
Christ.  The  child  stands  upon  the  Virgin's  knees,*  one  hand  raised 
in  the  usual  attitude  of  benediction,  the  other  holding  a  globe.  The 
face  looks  straightforward,  quiet,  Jupiter-like,  and  very  sublime, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  features  in  proportion  to  the  bead, 
the  eyes  being  placed  at  aboat  three-sevenths  of  the  whole  height, 

*  In  many  pietiM  of  Angelic(V  the  Influil  Chtvt  appear*  •elf^pnovted  the 

Vifgin  not  toooiing  tlit  child. 
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lea^-ing^  four-ievenths  for  the  brow,  and  themselves  only  in  length 
about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth  of  the  face,  half  closed,  giving  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  repose.  The  hair  is  short,  golden,  svm* 
metrically  curled,  statuesqne  in  its  contour ;  'the  mouth  tender 
and  full  of  life :  the  red  cross  of  the  glory  about  the  head  of  an 
intense  rnby  enamel,  almost  fire  colour ;  the  dress  brown,  with 
golden  girdle.  In  all  the  treatment  Fra  Angelico  maintains  his 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  abstract  imagination,  which,  depriving 
his  subject  of  all  material  or  actual  being,  contemplates  it  as 
retaining  qualities  eternal  only — adorned  by  incorporeal  splen- 
dour.  The  eyes  of  the  beholder  are  supernaturally  unsealed : 
and  to  this  miraculous  vision  whatever  is  of  the  earth  vanishes,  and 
all  thingrs  are  seen  endowed  with  an  harmonious  glory — the  gar- 
ments falling  with  strange,  visionary  grace,  glowing  with  indefinite 
gold — the  walls  of  the  chamber  dazzling  as  of  a  heavenly  city — 
the  mortal  forms  themselves  impressed  with  divine  changelessness 
—no  domesticity — no  jest — no  anxiety — no  expectation — no  va- 
riety of  action  or  of  thought.  Love,  all  fulfilling,  and  various  modes 
of  power,  are  alone  expressed  ;  the  Virgin  never  shows  the  com- 
placency or  potty  v.ritch fulness  of  maternity;  she  sits  serene, 
supporting  the  child  whom  she  ever  looks  upon,  as  a  stranger 
among  strangers ;  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  *  for  ever 
written  upon  her  brow. 

An  approach  to  an  exception  in  treatment  is  found  in  the 
Annunciation  of  the  upper  corridor  of  St.  Mark's,  most  uiddndly 
treated  by  our  author  :— 

*  Probably  the  earliest  of  the  series — ^full  of  fiudts»  but  unbued  with 
Uie  sweetest  feeling ;  there  is  a  look  of  na'ive  curiosity,  mingling  with 
the  modest  and  meek  humihty  of  the  Virgin,  which  almost  provokes  a 
smile.' — vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

Many  a  Sabbath  evening  of  bright  summer  have  we  passed  in 
that  lonely  corridor — but  not  to  the  finding  of  faults,  nor  the 
provoking  of  smiles.  The  angel  is  |)erhaps  something  less  ma* 
jestic  than  is  usual  with  the  painter;  but  the  Virgin  is  only  the 
more  to  be  worshipped,  because  here,  for  once,  set  before  us  in 
the  Terity  of  life.  No  gorgeous  robe  is  upon  her;  no  lifted 
throne  set  for  her;  the  golden  border  gleams  faintly  on  the 
dark  blue  dress;  the  seat  is  drawn  into  the  shadow  of  a  lowly 
loggia.  The  face  is  of  no  strange,  far- sought  loveliness;  the 
features  might  even  be  thought  hard,  and  they  are  worn  with 
watching,  and  severe,  though  innocent.  She  stoops  forward  with 
her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom:  no  casting  down  of  eye  nor 
shrinking  of  the  frame  in  fear;  she  is  too  earnest,  too  self- 
forgetful  for  either :  wonder  and  inquiry  are  there,  but  chastened 
and  free  from  doubt;  meekness,  yet  mingled  with  a  patient 
-VOL.  Lxxzi.  MO.  CLZI.  B  majesty; 
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majesty ;  peace,  yel  lorrowfvllj  lealtd*  at  if  the  premiie  of  the 
^{Ifjd  wero  *lmi4j  QiidemrriUmi  hy  the  prophecy  of  Sinieoii. 
Thej  ^}kQ  pass  and  repMi  ill  the  twUigbt  of  thai  solemn  oonidor^ 
need  not  w  adjuration  intGiibed  beneath  f — 

*  Virginis  intnctae  cum  veneris  ante  figurani 
Praetereuudo  cave  ne  silealur  Ave.'* 

We  in  general  allow  llie  interiorily  of  Anp:elico*s  fresco  to  his 
tempera  works;  yet  even  that  wliich  of  all  these  latter  we  think 
the  most  radiant,  the  Annunciation  on  the  reliquary  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  would,  we  believe,  if  repeatedly  compared  with 
this  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  end  have  the  disadvantage.  The 
eminent  value  of  the  tempera  paintings  results  partly  from  their 
delicacy  of  line,  and  partly  from  the  purity  of  colour  and  force  of 
decoration  of  which  the  material  is  capable. 

The  passasfe,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  respecting 
Fra  Aucrolico's  colour  in  general,  ia  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
fanciful  in  the  work:— 

'  His  colouring,  on  the  other  band,  is  far  mora  beautiful,  although  of 
questionable  brilliancy.  This  will  be  found  invariably  the  case  in 
minds  constituted  like  his.  Spirit  and  Sense  act  on  each  other  with 
livelier  reciprocity  the  closer  their  approximation,  the  less  intervention 
there  is  of  Intellect.  Hence  the  most  religious  and  the  most  sensual 
painters  have  always  loved  the  brightest  colours — Spiritual  Expression 
and  a  clearly  defined  (however  inaccurate),  outline  forming  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  former  class ;  Animal  Expression  and  a  confused  aud 
uncertain  outline  (reflecting  that  lax  morality  which  confounds  the 
limita  of  light  and  darlmeis,  right  and  wion^)  of  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  that  Intellect,  or  the  spirit  of  Form,  intervenes  in 
its  severe  precision,  the  less  pure,  the  paler  grow  the  colours,  the  nearer 
they  tend  to  the  hue  of  marble,  of  the  bas-relief.  We  thus  find  the 
purest  and  brightest  colours  only  in  Fra  AngeUco's  pictures,  with  a 
general  predominance  of  blue,  which  we  bare  observed  to  prevail  more 
or  less  in  so  many  of  the  Semi-Byzantine  painters,  and  which,  fanciful 
as  it  may  appear,  I  cannot  but  attribute,  independently  of  mere  tradition, 
to  an  inlierent,  instinctive  sympathy  between  their  mental  constitution 
and  the  culour  in  question;  as  that  of  red,  or  of  blond,  may  be  observed 
to  pievail  among  ])iiinters  in  wlioni  Sense  or  Nature  predominates  over 
Spirit — for  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  moral  and  the  material 
world  respond  to  each  other  as  closely  as  shadow  and  bubstance.  But, 
in  Painting  as  in  Morals,  perfection  implies  the  due  intervention  of 
Intellect  between  Spirit  and  Sense — of  Form  between  Expresaion  and 
Colouring — as  a  power  at  once  controlling  and  controUed^and  thereforey 
although  acknowledging  its  fascination,  I  cannot  unreservedly  praise 
the  Coumring  of  Fra  Angdico.* — vol.  tii.  pp.  193-194. 

*  The  upper  iuscriptiou  Lord  Lindsay  bas  misquoted — it  runs  thus 

«  Salve  Mftter  Pictatif 

El  Totius  Triiiitatis 

Nobik  Xncliuian.*  Thciie 
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There  is  much  ing^enuity,  and  some  truth,  here,  but  the  reader, 
as  in  other  of  Lord  Lindsay's  speculations,  must  receive  his  ron- 
chisions  with  qualification.    It  is  the  natural  character  of  stronnf 
efl'ec  is  of  colour,  as  of  high  liijht,  to  confuse  outlines;  and  it  is  a 
necessity  in  all  fine  harmonies  of  colour  tliat  many  tints  should 
merge  imperceptibly  into  their  following  or  succeeding  ones: — we 
believe  Lord  Lindsay  himself  would  hardly  wish  to  mark  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow  into  divided  zones,  or  to  show  its  edge,  as  of  an 
iron  arch,  against  the  sky,  in  order  that  it  iiiii::;ht  no  longer  reflect 
(a  reflection  of  which  we  profess  ourselves  up  to  this  moment 
altogether  uiiconsc  ious)  *  that  lax  morality  which  confounds  the 
limits  of  right  and  wrong.*    Again,  there  is  a  character  of  energy 
in  all  warm  colours,  as  of  repose  in  cold,  which  necessarily  causes 
the  former  to  be  preferred  by  painters  of  savage  subject — that  is 
to  say,  commonly  by  the  coarsest  and  most  degraded ; — but  when 
sensuality  is  free  from  ferocity,  it  leans  to  blue  more  than  to  red 
(as  especially  in  the  flesh  tints  of  Guido)>  and  when  intellect 
prevails  over  this  lensuality,  its  &rst  step  is  invariably  to  put  more 
red  into  every  colour,  and  to  *  rubor  est  virtutis  color.*  We 
hardly  think  Lord  Lindsay  would  willingly  include  Luca 
Giordano  among  his  spiritual  painters,  though  that  artist's 
servant  was  materially  enriched  by  washing  the  ultramarine  from 
the  brushes  with  which  he  painted  the  Ricardi  palace;  nor  would 
he,  we  believe,  degrade  Ghirlandajo  to  fellowship  with  the  herd 
of  the  sensual,  though  in  the  fresco  of  the  vision  of  Zacharias  there 
are  seventeen  different  reds  in  large  masses^  and  not  a  shade  of 
blue.    The  fact  is,  there  is  no  colour  of  the  spectrum,  as  there 
is  no  note  of  music>  whose  key  and  prevalence  may  not  be  made 
pure  in  expression,  and  elevating  in  influence,  by  a  great  and 
good  painter,  or  degraded  to  unhallowed  purpose  by  a  base  one. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  author  'cannot  unreservedly  praise  the 
oolonnng  of  Angelico;*  but  he  is  again  curbed  by  his  unhappy 
system  of  balanced  perfectibility,  and  must  quarrel  with  the 
gentle  monk  because  he  finds  not  in  him  the  flames  of  Giorgione, 
nor  the  temjpering  of  TitiaUj  nor  the  melody  of  Cagliari.  This 
curb  of  perfection  we  took  between  our  teeth  from  the  first,  and 
we  will  give  up  our  hearts  to  Angelico  without  drawback  or 
reservation.   Ilis  oolonr  is,  in  its  sphere  and  to  its  purpose,  as 
perfect  as  human  work  may  be :  wrought  to  radiance  beyond  that 
of  the  ruby  and  opal,  its  inartifidalness  prevents  it  from  arresting 
the  attention  it  is  intended  only  to  direct ;  were  it  composed  with 
more  science  it  would  become  vulgar  iirom  the  loss  of  its  nncon* 
sooosnets ;  if  richer,  it  must  have  pwted  with  its  purity,  if  deeper, 
with  its  joyfulncss,  if  more  subdued,  with  its  nnceritjr.  Passages 
m»  indeed^  sometimes  nnsnccessful ;  bat  it  is  to  be  judged  in  its 
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rapture,  and  forgiven  in  its  fall :  he  who  works  by  law  anil  system 

may  be  blamed  when  he  sinks  below  the  line  above  which  he 
proposes  no  elevation,  but  to  him  whose  eyes  are  on  a  mark  far  off, 
and  whose  efforts  are  impulsive,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength, 
we  may  not  unkindly  count  the  slips  of  his  sometime  descent  into 
the  valley  of  humiliation. 

The  concluding  notice  of  Angelico  is  true  and  interesting, 
thoua:h  rendered  obscure  by  useless  recurrence  to  the  favourite 
theorv. 

*  Such  are  the  surviving  works  of  a  painter,  who  has  recently  been  as 
\induly  extolled  as  he  had  for  three  centuries  past  been  unduly  depre- 
ciated,— depreciated,  throuiih  tiie  amalgamation  during  those  centuries 
of  the  principle  of  which  he  was  the  representative  with  baser,  or  at 
least  less  precious  matter—extolled,  through  the  recurrence  to  that 
principle,  m  its  pure,  unsophisticated  essence,  in  the  present — ^in  a 
word,  to  the  simple  Imaginative  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
opposed  to  the  complex  Reasoning  Christianity  of  recent  times.  Creeds 
therefore  are  at  issue,  and  no  exclusive  partisan,  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  terms,  can  fairly  appreciate  Fra 
Angelico.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who  regard  society  as  proGrre^^ii^ive 
throu[(h  the  pcradual  development  of  the  component  elements  of  iiunian 
nature,  and  who  believe  that  Providence  has  accommodated  the  mind  of 
man,  individually,  to  the  j)erception  of  half-truths  only,  in  order  to 
create  that  antagonism  from  which  Truth  is  generated  in  the  abstract, 
and  by  wiiich  the  progression  is  efi'ected,  his  rank  and  position  in  art 
are  clear  and  dcfntite.  All  that  Si)irit  could  achieve  by  herself,  anterior 
to  that  struggle  with  Intellect  and  Sense  which  she  must  in  all  casea 
pass  through  m  order  to-  work  out  her  destiny,  wss  accomplished  by  him. 
Last  and  most  gifted  of  along  and  imaginative  race — the  heir  of  their 
experience,  with  collateral  advsntages  which  they  possessed  not — aud 
flourishing  at  the  moment  when  the  transition  was  actuslly  taking  place 
from  the  youth  to  the  early  manhood  of  Europe,  he  gave  full,  unre- 
served, and  enthusiastic  expression  to  that  Love  and  Hope  which  had 
winged  the  Faith  of  Christendom  in  her  flight  towards  heaven  for  four- 
teen centuries, — to  those  yearnings  of  the  Heart  and  the  Imagination 
which  ever  precede,  in  Universal  as  well  as  Individual  development, 
the  severer  and  more  chastened  intelligence  of  Reason.' — vol.  iii.  pp. 
168-190. 

We  must  asraln  repeat  that  if  our  author  wishes  to  be  truly 
serviceable  to  the  schools  of  England,  he  must  express  himself  in 
terms  requiring  loss  laborious  translation.  Clearing  the  above  state- 
ment of  its  mysticism  and  metaphor,  it  amounts  onlv  to  this, — that 
Fra  Angelico  was  a  man  of  (humanly  speaking)  perfect  j>ictv — 
humility,  charity,  and  faith — that  he  never  employed  his  art  but  as 
a  means  of  oxprossing  his  love  to  God  and  man,  and  with  the  view, 
single,  simple,  and  straightforward,  of  glory  to  the  Creator,  and 
good  to  the  Creature.    Every  quality  or  subject  of  art  by  which 
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these  ends  were  not  to  be  attained,  or  to  be  attained  secondarily 
only,  be  rejected;  from  all  study  of  art,  as  such,  he  withdrew; 
whatever  might  merely  please  the  eye,  or  interest  the  intellect,  he 
despised,  and  refused  ;  he  used  his  colours  and  lines,  as  David  his 
harp,  after  a  kingly  fashion,  for  purposes  of  praise  and  not  of 
science.  To  this  grace  and  gift  of  holiness  were  added,  those  of  a 
lenrnt  imagination,  vivid  invention,  keen  sense  of  loveliness  in 
lines  and  colours,  unwearied  energy,  and  to  all  these  gifts  the 
( rawning  one  of  quietness  of  life  and  mind,  while  yet  his  convent- 
cell  was  at  first  within  view,  and  afterwards  in  the  centre,  of  a 
ritv  which  had  lead  of  all  the  world  in  Intellect,  and  in  whose 
streets  he  might  see  daily  and  hourly  the  noblest  setting  of  manly 
leatures.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  wait  until  we  find  another 
man  thus  actuated,  thus  endowed,  and  thus  circumstanced,  before 
wc  speak  of  *  unduely  extolling '  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

His  artistical  attainments,  as  might  be  conjectured,  are  nothing 
triore  than  the  development,  through  practice,  of  his  natural  powers 
m  accordance  with  his  sacred  instincts.  His  power  of  expression 
by  bodily  gesture  is  greater  even  than  Giotto's^  wherever  he  could 
feel  or  comprehend  the  passion  to  be  expressed ;  but  so  inherent 
in  him  wae  hit  holy  tnnqaiUity  of  nmid,  that  he  eonld  not  by  any 
exertion,  even  for  a  moment,  oonceife  either  agitation,  doubt,  or 
fear— and  all  the  actions  proceeding  from  such  passions^  or, 
a  fortiori^  from  any  yet  more  crimind,  are  absurdly  and  power- 
lessly  pourtrayed  by  him ;  while  contrariwise,  every  gesture,  con- 
sistent with  emotion  pure  and  saintly,  is  rendered  with  an  intensity 
of  truth  to  which  there  is  no  existing  parallel ;  the  expression 
being  carried  out  into  every  bend  of  the  hand,  every  unduladon  of 
the  arm,  shoulder,  and  neck,  every  fold  of  the  dress  and  every 
wave  of  the  hair.  His  drawing  of  movement  is  subject  to  the 
tune  influence  ;  vulgar  or  vicious  motion  he  cannot  represent ;  his 
numing,  falling,  or  struggling  figures  are  drawn  with  childish 
iocapabilily;  but  give  him  for  his  scene  the  pavement  of  heaven, 
f^r  pastures  of  Paradise,  and  for  his  subject  the  *  inoffensive  pace  * 
of  glorified  souls,  or  the  spiritual  speed  of  Angels,  and  Michael 
Angelo  alone  can  contend  with  him  in  majesty, — in  grace  and 
nrasical  continuousness  of  motion,  no  one.  The  inspiration  was  in 
•ome  degree  caught  by  his  pupil  Bendzzo,  but  thenceforward  for 
over  lost.  The  angels  of  Perugino  appear  to  be  let  down  by 
cords  and  moved  by  wires;  that  of  Titian,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
liicks  like  an  awkward  swimmer;  Raphael's  Moses*  and  Elias  of 
the  Transfiguration  are  cramped  at  the  knees ;  and  the  flight  of 
Domeniduno*s  angels  is  a  sprawl  paralyzed.  The  authority  of 
Tintoret  over  movement  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  unlimited ; 
the  descent  of  bis  apgels  is  the  swoop  of  a  whirlwind  or  the  fall  of 
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a  tbunclerbolt ;  his  mortal  impulses  are  oftener  impetaous  than 
pathetic,  and  mi^eatic  more  than  melodious.  But  it  is  difficult 
by  wofdf  to  convey  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  Angrclico's 
WorlUy  anj  idea  of  the  thoughtful  variety  of  his  rendering  of 
movement — Earneit  haste  of  girded  faith  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
the  haste  ofol>edienoe»  notof  fear ;  and  naweariedness,  but  through 
spiritual  support^  and  not  in  human  strength — Swift  obedience 
of  passive  earth  to  the  call  of  its  Crealor,  in  the  Resurrection  of 
Lmrua — March  of  moditatiTe  gladness  in  the  followii^  of  the 
Apostles  down  the  Mount  of  01iTe»— 'Rush  of  adoration  breaking 
througb  the  diains  and  shadows  of  deaths  in  the  Spirits  in  Prison. 
Pteing  of  mighty  angeb  abore  the  Firmament^  poised  on  their  up- 
right wings,  half  opened*  bioad,  bright,  quiet,  nke  eastern  clouds 
before  the  sun  is  up ;— -or  going  forth,  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances,  of  souls  more  than  oonqnerorsi  beside  the  shore  of  the 
last  great  Red  Sea»  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire*  hand  knit 
with  hand,  and  voice  with  voice,  the  joyful  winds  of  hesnren  follow- 
ing the  measure  of  their  motion^  and  the  flowers  of  the  new  earth 
looking  on,  like  stars  pausing  in  their  courses* 

And  yet  all  this  is  but  the  lowest  part  and  narrewesl  reacb  of 
Angelico's  conceptions.  Joy  and  genUeness*  patience  and  power, 
he  could  indicate  by  gestnre^but  Devotion  could  be  told  by  the 
countenance  onlj.  There  seems  to  have  been  always  a  stem 
limit  by  which  the  thoughts  of  other  men  were  stayed;  the  re- 
ligion that  was  painted  even  by  Perugino,  Franda,  and  Bellini, 
was  finite  in  its  spirit— 4he  religion  of  earthly  beings,  checked,  not 
indeed  by  the  corruption,  but  by  the  veil  and  the  sorrow  of  daj. 
But  with  Fra  Ang^ico  the  glory  of  the  countenance  reaches  to 
actual  transfiguration ;  eyes  that  see  no  more  darkly,  incapable  of 
all  tears,  foreheads  flaming,  like  Belshazzar's  marble  wall,  with  the 
writing  of  the  Father's  name  upon  them,  lips  tremulous  with  love, 
and  crimson  with  the  light  of  the  coals  of  the  altar — and  all  this 
loveliness,  thus  enthusiastic  and  ineffable,  yet  sealed  with  the  sla- 
bility  which  the  coming  and  going  of  ages  as  countless  as  sea- 
"sand  cannot  dim  nor  weary,  and  bathed  by  an  ever  flowing  river 
of  lioly  thoujrht,  with  God  for  its  source,  God  for  its  shore,  and 
God  for  its  ocean. 

We  speak  in  no  inconsiderate  enthusiasm.  We  feel  assured 
that  to  any  person  of  just  feeling  who  devotes  suflicient  lime  to 
the  examination  of  these  works,  all  terms  of  dosrription  must  seem 
derofratory.  Wliero  such  ends  as  these  have  been  reached,  it  ill 
heroines  us  to  speak  of  minor  deficiencies  as  either  to  be  blamed 
or  regretted  :  it  cannot  be  determined  how  far  even  what  we 
deprecate  may  be  accessory  U)  our  delight,  nor  bv  what  intricate 
involution  what  we  deplore  may  be  connected  with  what  we  love. 
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Enry  good  that  Nalore herself  b6stowt>  er  acoomplisbes,  is  gtren 
wilh  a  counterpoise,  or  gained  at  a  sacrifice ;  nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected of  Man  that  he  should  win  the  hardest  battles  and  tread 
the  nnrrowest  paths,  without  the  betrayal  of  a  weakness^  or  the 
scknowledgment  of  an  error. 

With  this  final  Warning  against  our  author's  hesitating  appro- 
bation of  what  is  greatest  and  best,  we  must  dose  our  specific 
eiamination  of  the  mode  in  which  his  design  has  been  worked 
out.  We  have  done  enoogh  to  set  the  reader  upon  his  guard 
against  whatever  appears  slight  or  ineonsiderale  in  his  theory  or 
Halements^  and  with  the  more  sererity,  because  this  was  alone 
wanting  to  render  the  book  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which 
Art  has  erer  reeeiTed.  Of  the  translations  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints  we  have  hardly  spoken ;  they  are  gracefully  rendered^ 
and  all  of  them  highly  interesting — ^but  we  could  wish  to  see 
these,  and  the  enumerations  of  fresco  subjects  *  with  which  the 
other  volnmes  are  in  great  part  occupied,  published  separately 
lor  the  conyenience  of  travellers  in  Italy.  They  arc  something 
out  of  place  in  a  work  like  that  before  us.  For  the  rest,  we 
night  hare  more  interested  the  reader,  and  gratified  ourselves,  by 
Ming  before  him  some  of  the  many  passages  of  tender  ieeling 
and  earnest  eloquence  with  which  the  volumes  are  replete — but 
we  felt  it  necessary  rather  to  anticipate  the  hesitation  with  which 
they  were  liable  to  be  received,  and  set  limits  to  the  halo  of  fancy 
by  which  their  light  is  obscured — ^though  enlarged.  One  or  two 
ptragraphs^  however,  of  the  closing  chapter  must  be  given  before 
we  part. 

•What  a  scene  of  beauty,  what  a  flower-garden  of  art — how  bright 
and  how  varied — must  Italy  have  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  death  of  Raphael  t  The  sacrileges  we  lament 
took  place  for  the  moat  part  after  that  period ;  hmutreds  of  frescoes, 
mt  laeiely  of  Giotto  and  those  ether  elders  of  Christian  Art,  but  of  Qen- 
tfledaFabrianOy  Pietro  della  Franceses,  Perugino  and  their  compeers, 
were  still  existing,  charming  the  eye,  elevating  the  mind  and  warming 
the  heart  Now  alas  I  few  comparatively  and  fading  are  the  relics  of 
those  great  and  good  men.  While  Dante's  voice  rings  as  clear  as  ever, 
communing  with  us  as  friend  with  friend,  theirs  is  dying  gradually  away, 
fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  farewell  of  a  spirit.   Flaking  off  the  walls, 

^  W«  teve  Imbd  uracil  stirprtsed  by  tilt  attdior't  frequent  wfciwww  to  hmkai/9 

ragravingt  of  various  frescoes,  unaccompanied  by  any  warning  of  their  inaccuracy. 
No  Work  of  Lasinio*s  can  betrusleil  foram/Mm^  except  thennmher  and  relative  jwsilion 
of  the  Hguref.  AH  masters  are  by  him  translated  into  one  monotony  of  commonplace  : 
*-lit  dilutM  doquenee,  ednectw nalTef prompts  ignoranee,  ttultiftH  intelligence,  and 
parily*es  power  ;  takef  flie  cl)ill  off  horror,  the  edge  off  wit,  and  (he  bloom  off  beauty. 
In  all  artistical  jwiuts  he  is  utterly  valnelpi^s,  neither  drawinj^  nor  expression  being:  <'ver 

CTved  by  hiro.  GiottO|  Benozzo,  or  Ghirlandajo  are  all  alike  to  him  ;  and  we 
ly  Inoir  whsdisr  lis  injimt  aooit  irhen  be  roln  or  wheo  be  ledienee. 
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imcaied  for  and  neglected  save  in  a  few  rare  instances,  scarce  one  of 
their  finsacoes  will  survive  the  century,  and  the  labours  of  the  next  may 
not  improbably  be  directed  to  Uie  recoTery  and  restoration  of  such  as 
may  still  slumber  beneath  the  whitewash  and  the  daubs,  with  which 
the  Bronzinos  and  Zuccheroa  et  id  genua  omne*'  have  unconsciously 
sealed  them  up  for  posterity— their  best  title  to  our  gratitude. — But  why 
not  begin  at  once?  at  all  events  in  the  instances  numberless,  where, 
merely  TV'hitewash  interposes  between  us  nnd  them. 

*  It  is  easy  to  rc}>ly — what  need  of  this  ?  They — the  artists — have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo — 
let  them  study  them.  Doubtless, — but  we  still  reply,  and  with  no 
im|)icty — they  will  not  repent,  they  will  noi  forsake  their  idols  and  their 
e^-il  ways— they  will  not  abandon  Sense  for  Spirit,  oils  for  fresco — unless 
these  great  ones  of  the  past,  these  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  arise  from  the  dead. 
. . .  It  ia  not  by  studying  art  in  its  perfection — by  worshipping  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  ezdusively  of  all  other  excelleoce — that  we  can  ex- 
pect to  rival  them,  but  bv  re-ascending  to  the  fountain-head— by  planting 
ourselves  as  acorns  in  tne  ground  those  oaks  are  rooted  in,  and  growing 
up  to  their  level — in  a  word,  by  studying  Duccio  nnd  Giotto  that  we 
may  paint  like  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  Masaccio,  Taddio  di  Bartolo  and 
Masaccio  that  we  may  paint  like  Perugino  and  Luca  Signorelli,  Perugino 
and  Luca  Signorelli  that  we  may  paint  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
And  why  despair  of  thi?,  or  even  of  shaming  the  Vatican?  For  with 
genius  and  God  s  blessing  nothing  is  impossible. 

*  I  would  not  be  a  blind  parlizan,  but,  with  all  their  faults,  the  old 
masters  I  plead  for  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart.  It  may  be  difficult  at 
iirst  to  believe  this;  like  children,  they  are  shy  with  us — like  strangers, 
they  bear  an  uncouth  mien  and  aspect — like  ghosts  from  the  other  world, 
they  have  an  awkward  habit  of  shockins;  our  conventionalities  with  home 
truths.  But  with  the  dead  as  with  the  living  all  depends  on  the  frank* 
ness  with  which  we  greet  them,  the  sincerity  with  which  we  credit  their 
kindly  qualities ;  sympathy  is  the  key  to  truth— we  must  love,  in  order 
to  appreciate.'*— vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

These  are  beautiful  sentences ;  yet  this  let  the  yonng  painter 
of  these  days  remember  always,  that  whonisoever  he  may  love, 
or  from  whomsoever  learn,  he  can  now  no  more  go  bade  to  those 
hours  of  infancy  and  be  bom  again.*  About  the  faith,  the  ques- 
tioning and  the  teaching  of  childhood  there  is  a  joy  and  grace, 
which  we  may  often  envy,  but  can  no  more  assume : — ^the  voice 
and  the  gesture  must  not  be  imitated  when  the  innocence  is  lost 
Incapability  and  ignorance  in  the  act  of  being  struggled  against 

*  We  do  not  perhaps  enoiifjh  cstlmnte  the  assistanre  w)iicli  was  once  given  both  to 

Kurpose  and  pt'rceution,  by  the  i'eeliiig  of  wonder  which  with  us  is  destroyed  juutly 
y  the  ocaieltst  ealli  npon  it,  partly  by  <mr  babtt  of  either  disoorering  or  anticipating  a 
reason  for  every  tiling.  Of  the  simplicity  and  ready  surprise  of  heart  wliich  stippor?ciI 
the  spirit  of  ihe  ohler  painters,  an  interesting  example  is  seen  in  the  diary  of  Albert 
Durer,  lately  published  in  a  work  every  way  valuable,  but  especially  so  in  the  care- 
fuloeM  and  richneae  of  its  illusfiaHoiM,  *  Diven  Works  of  Early  Maften  in  Christian 
Decorotiop,*  edited  by  Jphn  Wealc^  London,  3  Tola.  Iblio^  18I6* 
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and  cast  away  are  often  endowed  with  a  peculiar  charm — but 
both  are  only  contemptible  when  ihey  are  pretended.  Whatever 
we  have  now  to  do,  we  may  be  sure,  first,  that  its  strength  and  life 
must  be  drawn  from  the  real  nature  with  us  and  about  us  always, 
and  secondly,  that,  if  worth  doings,  it  will  be  something  altogether 
different  from  what  has  ever  been  done  before.  The  visions  of  the 
cloister  must  depart  with  its  superstitious  peace — the  quick,  appre 
hcnsive  symbolism  of  early  Faith  must  yield  to  the  abstract  teach- 
ing  of  disciplined  Reason.  Whatever  else  we  may  deem  of  the 
Progress  of  Nations,  one  character  of  that  progress  is  determined 
and  clisrernible.  As  in  the  encroaching  of  the  land  upon  the  sea, 
the  strength  of  the  sandy  bastions  is  raised  out  of  the  sifted  ruin 
of  ancient  inland  hills — for  every  tongue  of  level  land  that 
stretches  into  the  deep,  the  fall  of  Alps  has  been  heard  amonr^ 
the  clouds,,  and  as  the  fields  of  industry  enlarge,  the  intercourse 
with  Heaven  is  shortened.  Let  it  not  be  doubted  that  as  this 
change  is  inevitable,  so  it  is  expedient,  though  the  form  of  teach- 
ing adopted  and  of  duty  prescribed  be  less  mythic  and  con- 
templative, more  active  and  unassisted  :  for  the  light  of  Trans- 
figuration on  the  Mountain  is  substituted  the  Fire  of  Coals  upon 
the  Shore,  and  on  the  charge  to  hear  the  Shepherd,  follows  that 
to  feed  the  Sheep.  Doubtful  we  may  be  for  a  time,  and  ap- 
parently deserted  ;  but  if,  as  we  wait,  we  still  look  forward  with 
stedfast  will  and  humble  heart,  so  that  our  Hope  for  the  Future 
may  be  fed,  not  dulled  or  diverted  by  our  Love  for  the  Past,  we 
shall  not  long  be  left  \vithout  a  Guide : — the  way  will  be  opeoed« 
the  Precursor  appointed — the  Hour  will  come,  and  the  Man. 


Art.  II.— 1.  Vestiarium  Seoiieum:  from  the  Maimcript  for* 
merfy  in  the  Library  of  the  Scott  College  at  Dowsy  ;  with  an 
JbOroduetian  and  Notes.  By  John  Sobieski  Stuart.  Folio. 
Edinburgh,  1842. 

2.  TaHes  the  Century  ;  or  Sketehet  of  the  Bomance  of^  Hietory 
between  the  Years  1746  and  1846.  By  John  Sobieski  and 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.    Po$t  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1847. 

3.  Hie  Deelxne  of  the  Laet  Stuarts.  Extracts  frrom  the  De- 
spatches of  British  Envoys  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  [Edited  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club  by  Lord  Mahon.]    4to.  London,  1843. 

HOW  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Welsli 
could  be  opened  to  the  fact  that  Arthur  ^vas  actually  dead, 
and  not  awaitin":,  in  the  enchanted  bower  of  Morgana,  the  time 
^vhen  he  should  come  forth  .again  to  lead  the  Cymry  to  victory  and 
(hive  the  English  out  of  Britain  1    iiuw  long  did  the  boots  con- 
tinue 
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tfnue  to  hope  that  James  TV.  had  only  concealed  himself  in  de- 
spair after  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  and  would  yet  resume  his 
throne  !  Scarcely  had  Richard  II.  disappeared  in  Pontefract  Castle 
ere  the  Scottish  government  declared  that  he  was  alive  at  Stirling 
— and  a  historian  of  eminence,  our  own  contemporary,  maintains 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  !  The  extinction  of  the  male  blood  of 
Planta^-enet  was  immediately  followed  by  the  imposture  of  Perkin 
Warbeck ;  and  it  is  proved  by  one,  at  least,  of  the  works  before 
lis  that  the  unhappy  dynasty  of  Stuart  has  not  been  allowed  to 
vanish  from  our  political  horison  without  a  somewhat  sonilar 
attempt  being  hazarded  in  its  case. 

Long  after  all  idea  of  any  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment hid  been  abandoned  on  both  sides — even  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Edward  bad  virtually  extinguished  the  Jacobites  as  a  party 
— the  proscription  which  had  followed  their  last  struggle  left  be- 
hind it  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  hung  over  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  worn  the  white  cockade,  and  made  them  unwiUxng 
eren  to  talk  of  the  events  which  had  involved  their  relations  in  so 
much  misery.  But  neither  the  utter  overthrow  of  CuUoden,  nor  the 
death  of  the  last  Stuart  they  had  seen  among  them,  could  efface 
from  the  minds  of  the  Gael  their  native  proverb,  Thaid  duthchas 
an  aghaidh  nan  crag — *  Hereditary  Right  will  surmount  the 
Rocks.*  The  Jacobite  spirit  still  continued  to  smoulder  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish  people; — when 
the  publication  of  Waverley»  in  1814,  suddenly  proclaimed,  that 
although  the  time  elapsed  was  short,  yet  the  condition  of  things 
was  entirdy  changed — and  that  the  events  on  which  they  had 
been  content  to  brood  in  the  fondness  of  secresy  bad  lapsed  so 
entirely  into  the  domain  of  history  that  there  no  longer  existed 
any  cause  for  concealment.  The  tame  stroke  of  genius  was  felt 
at  once  in  England,  and  very  speedily  abroad  awakening  the 
whole  civilised  world  to  a  full  sense  of  the  romantic  character  of 
theparting eflfort  for  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  natural  reaction  immediately  took  place,  and  Highland 
scenery.  Highland  character.  Highland  history  acquired  an  in- 
terest whicb  they  bad  never  before  attracted.  While  tourists 
hurried  to  admire  the  wild  hut  lovely  landscapes  within  the 
Grampian  chain,  the  bravery  which  had  induced  a  few  tbott> 
sand  mountaineers  to  follow  Charles  Edward  into  the  heart  of 
England,  and  the  true-hearted  devotion  which  had  sheltered  him 
in  tneir  lonely  glens,  although  a  price  of  30,0001.  bad  been  set 
upon  bis  head,  and  more  than  a  hundred  poor  men  were  often 
at  once  aware  of  bis  hiding-place,  met  with  their  richly-earned 
meed  of  praise. 

One  effect,  however,  of  this  new  entbnsiaim  oonoeming  the 
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Highlanders  was  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
mformation  as  to  the  origin  and  desoentj  as  well  as  tho  peculiar 
ooBstitntion  of  the  clans,  very  greatly  exceeded  the  supply  which 
was  then  at  their  command,  and  impressions  the  mest  cmde  and 
unfounded  became  extensively  prevalent.  Almost  every  pe- 
caliarity  about  them  was  controverted  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  to  involve  the  whole  qnestion  in  hopeless  confusion. 
While  one  class  of  authors  were  extolling  the  Gael  as  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  population  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  preserving  their  primitive  patriarchal  government 
nncormpted ;  and  another  stall  stigmatize<l  them,  in  the  style  of 
sour  old  Pinkerton,  as  a  motley  rabble  of  Normans,  Danes,  and 
Saxons,  who  had  adopted  the  language  of  their  half-savage 
vassals^  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  sober  bystanders  that  the 
history  and  customs  of  this  singular  people  might  be  investigated 
by  one  who,  combining  an  earnest  delight  in  antiquities  with  a 
calm  judgment,  should  collect  all  that  could  actually  be  recovered 
on  the  subject^  and  arrange  it  in  a  business-like  form  for  the 
general  use.  Several  works  having  fair  pretensions  to  this  charac- 
ter have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years;  but  none  such 
had  appeared  when  George  IV,  came  to  the  throne,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  visit  Scotland  suddenly  concen- 
trated upon  the  single  article  of  the  Highland  dress  most  of  the 
Celtic  engouement  which  had  for  some  time  pervaded  the  country. 
The  prospect  of  receiving  the  King  in  his  '  ancient  kingdom  * 
excited  in  all  ranks  the  dmne  that  it  should,  on  this  occssion,  wear 
as  much  as  possible  its  ancient  appearance.  The  hereditary  offi- 
cers of  the  Scottish  Court  at  onoe  claimed  their  rightful  positrons 
in  attendance  on  the  royal  person,  and  prepared  their  retinues 
accordingly.  The  old  bodyguard  of  Archers  was  reorganised, 
several  Highland  chiefs  collected  their  foUowings,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  large  hastened  to  assume  as  national  an  aspect  as  might 
be  attainable.  Anxious  inquiries  were  now  made  on  every  side 
by  those  who,  either  by  the  form  of  their  names  or  by  tradition, 
had  any  claim  to  a  Celtic  origin,  after  the  dan  they  belonged  to« 
and  the  garb  they  might  be  entitled  to  wear;  and  those  who 
had  any  pretenrions,  however  slight,  to  know  more  on  such  points 
than  their  neighbours,  were  listened  to  as  oracle^,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  their  new  authority. 

Of  those  who  came  forward  at  this  time  to  instruct  their  less 
learned  countrymen  in  the  mysteries  of  plaids  and  badges,  none 
assumed  a  more  conspicuous  position  than  the  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  'Vestiarium  Scoticum/ 
and  the  '  Tales  of  the  Century.*  They  wore  the  dress  with  a 
pomp  and  splendw  of  ornament  and  in  some  respects  with  a 
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peculiarity  of  form,  which  astonished  Glengrary  and  Garth  them- 
selves. They  knew  the  appropriate  tartan  of  every  name  and 
sept  in  the  country,  some  of  the  patterns  produced  by  them  beinpf 
quite  novel  and  singularly  gorgeous.  And  while  it  was  asserted 
that  their  lore  was  derived  from  sources  unknown  to  less  favoured 
antiquaries,  it  was  whispered  that  their  own  connexion  with  the 
Highlands  involved  some  dark  story  of  the  most  romantic  in- 
terest. A  small  collection  of  Poems  published  by  one  of  them 
in  the  summer  of  182*2,  just  before  the  King's  visit,  contained  . 
some  odd  hints  connected  with  both  these  subjects  of  speculation; 
but  during  several  subsequent  lustres  nothing  occurred  to  dissipate 
the  charm  of  obscurity.  At  length,  after  twenty  years  of  expect- 
ation the  volumes  before  us  have  lifted  the  veil ;  for  while  the 
*  V'estiarium  Scoticum '  is  professedly  the  source  of  their  intimate 
and  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  '  making  and  devisynge  of 
tertanis' — *  darke  settis  and  lychter  settis *  dowble  spravngis 
and  littel  stryppis/  &c.,  &c. — the  *  Talcs  of  ihe  Century  '  furnish 
a  key  to  the  mysterious  rumour  of  a  most  illustrious  pedigree. 

Of  the  '  V^stiarium  Scoticum'  its  editor^  Mr.  John  Sobicski 
Stuart^  gives  us  the  following  account 

*  The  tract  now  published  in  the  following  volume  is  printed  from  a 
MS,  m  my  panesshnt  collated  with  the  iramer^  of  another  in  the 
library  of  &e  monastery  of  St  Augustine  in  Cadiz.  It  is  a  small  black- 
letter  quarto  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  thirty-four  pages  of 
vcllum»  illuminated  with  small  plain  capitals,  such  as  the  ordinary 
initials  of  inferior  missals.  It  was  once  in  llie  pospc^sion  of  the  historian 
and  faithful  adherent  of  Queen  Mary,  John  Lesly^  bishop  of  fioss,  as 
appears  by  his  signature  in  the  tirst  leaf — 

Immediately  biloNv'  is  noted,  in  his  small  neat  hand,  **  Primo  Miiii, 
1571,  1  tuck  niy  leaver  and  ageu  at  ix  huris  at  nyt."  It  would  have 
little  riattcred  the  autlior  of  the  Vcsliarunn  Scoticum  '*  to  know  that  the 
blank  leaves  of  his  work  served  as  a  common-place  book  to  another 
writer ;  but  the  above  line  was  evidently  a  note  for  recollection  towards 
some  permanent  entry;  and  upon  referring  to  the  autograph  diary  of  the 
bishop,  the  notice  of  his  illness  will  be  found  under  the  same  date,  in 
that  volume. 

'  Some  of  the  many  calamities  which  scattered  the  adherents  of  the 

House  of  Stuart,  and  brought  together  many  of  their  persons  and  their 
remains  in  the  Catholic  seclusions  of  the  continent,  conveyed  the  **  Yes- 
tiarium  Scoticum,"  and  many  papers  of  the  bishop  of  Aoes,  into  the 
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librar}'  of  the  Scots  College  at  Douay.  During  the  long  incognito  of  the 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  between  the  years  1749  and  1754,  he  visited 
that  seminary  for  purposes  which  expired  in  the  obscurity  wherein  they 
were  planned ;  and  daring  hia  stay  ae  received  from  the  fathers  many 
papers  which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Mary,  her  adherents,  and  King 
James  the  Serenth.  Among  others  of  a  very  diflferent  nature  was  found 
the  bishop  of  Ross's  copy  of  the  Vestiarium  Scoticum."  This  copy, 
now  in  my  possession,  being  the  oldest  and  the  most  perfect,  has  served 
as  the  original  to  the  present  ]nih]icntion. 

*  The  next  in  value,  that  which  belonged  to  tlie  library  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Augustine,  is  a  small  paper  folio,  bound  in  panel,  written  in  the 
ordinary  running  hand  of  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth.  By  the  signa- 
ture and  date  it  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  "  anc  honerabil  man, 
Maister  James  Dunbarre,  \\t  in  ye  burg  of  Imiernesse,  in  yeir  of  Gud 
ain  thousand  sax  hunder  and  aucht  yeirs."  Hy  a  subsequent  name  upon 
the  cover,  Johan  0*Neil,  cleric,"  it  had  probably  passed  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  many  expatriated  Irish  priests,  who  were  driven  to 
the  continent  during  the  reigns  of  Elisab^  and  James  the  Sixth,  and 
in  this  revolution  probably  found  its  way  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Au* 
gustine.  Spain  was  at  that  time  the  principal  sanctuary  for  the  Irish 
snd  Island  refugees ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  possessor  of  the 
volume  might  have  been  one  of  the  followers  of  the  unfortunate  James 
Macdonald  of  Isla  and  the  Glen?,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from  Ulster  and 
the  Isles,  fled  to  the  Court  of  Philip  the  Third.  Between  this  copy  and 
that  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  there  are  but  very  few  variations,  and  almost 
all,  app;ircntly,  accidental  omissions  of  the  copyist;  wherever  they 
occur  t!i?y  have  been  noted  on  the  margin  of  this  edition. 

•  Besides  these  copies  there  is  also  in  mi/  possession  di  third,  of  a  much 
lower  character  and  later  period, obtained  from  an  old  Ross-shire  High- 
lander, named  John  Ross,  one  of  the  last  of  the  sword-players,  who  may 
yH  be  remembered  by  those  who  reeoUeei  the  porters  of  JBdinburgh 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  an  inferior  modern  copy,  bearing  tne  stigmata  of^ 
various  barbarous  hands,  which  have  inflicted  upon  its  pages  divers 
attempts  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  names  of  a  certain  John  and  Marye 
Inglis,  who  have  borne  testimony  to  their  familiarity  with  its  leaves  in 
the  year  1121/ — Preface^  pp.  iu — v. 

It  is  plain  from  this  account  that  the  only  one  of  these  three 
copies,  which  Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stuart  represents  as  of  any 
actual  authority,  is  that  which  he  describes  as  enriched  with 
Bishop  Lesly*8  autographr^-for  he  possesses  only  a  transcript  of 
that  which  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Cadiz— 
and  the  third,  derived  from  a  late  street-porter  and  sword-player 
of  Edinburgh,  he  considers  as  a  modem  and  inaccurate  copy  from 
an  unknown  original.  As,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  Cadiz 
transcript,  and  that  of  the  old  chairman's  MS.,  depend  entirely 
on  the  value  of  their  respective  originals,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  placed  before  the  public,  it  is  to  the  'Vestiarium'  from 
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the  Douay  MS.,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  folio  of  1842,  that  our 
attention  must,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  confined. 

Now,  when  a  work  like  this  is  produced,  bearing  to  be  printed 
from  a  MS.  .300  years  old,  but  of  which  neither  we  nor  any  one 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  ever  heard  until  it  was  brought 
forward  by  the  contemporary  editor,  we  open  it  with  profound 
interest,  certainly,  but  with  the  question  constantly  before  our 
eves — Is  it  genuine?  Is  this  treatise  of  the  antiquity  to  which 
it  pretends  ?  On  examining  the  *  Vestiarium  Scolicuni,  vllier- 
wise  clij)pit  The  Garderope  of  Scotlonde,'  with  this  view,  we  find 
it  to  be  written  in  the  Lowland  dialect,  and  to  contain,  first,  a 
short  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  tartans  generallv,  and  the 
manner  of  preserving  the  setts  or  patterns.  Then  follow  descrip- 
tions of  the  tartans  of  twenty-three  clans,  which  are  classed  as 
*Ye  chieff  Illelande  clannes.'  Then  those  of  eleven,  which  arc 
called  'Ye  lesser  famylies  or  housis  the  (juhilk  be  (  uiii  fire  ye 
chieff  houses  and  orvginale  clannes.'    Then  follow  the  tartans  of 

*  Ye  low  countrie  pairtes  and  bordour  clanns,'  thirty-nine  in  nun\- 
ber.  Then  a  paragraph  '  Of  wemenis  quhite  pladis  ;*  and  another 

*  of  hosen  and  treusen ;'  then  a  list  of  the  badges  of  families  ;  and 
lastly,  a  metrical  address  to  the  readers,  by  the  author,  *  Schyr 
Richard  Urquharde,  knycht.'  Such  is  the  •  Vestiarium  Scoticum,' 
so  far  as  regards  its  plan  and  cf)ntents ;  but  to  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  Highlanders  and 
their  Lowland  neighbours,  during  the  15th,  l(5th,  and  17th  cen- 
turies— and  who  remembers  how  constantly  the  former  are  stigma- 
tized hy  the  writers  of  those  times  as  barbarians,  if  not  as  absolute 
savages — a  treatise  on  clan-tartans  and  the  Highland  dress,  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Lowland  knight,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centuij,  and  preserved  by  a  courtly  and  diplomatic 
Bishop,  wears  a  somewhat  dubious  aspect,*    Nor^  as  respects 

*  A  rery  curioat  letter  in  defence  of  the  HigUanden,  addreiMd  by  one  John  Rider 

to  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  in  the  year  IMS  or  1543,  and  printed  fur  the 
Banatyiie  club  by  Mr.  David  Laiiig,  refers  to  the  very  time  when  tho  •  A  estiariiim  *  ia 
n^d  to  have  been  written.  Elder  in/orros  the  king  that  '  How  belt  the  babilunical 
bunchepi  and  the  gnat  court^oun  of  Scotland  repiita  die  foiwude  YrUhe  [that  i«,  ae 
the  rest  of  the  letter  ebowa,  Highland]  Lordes  as  wilde,  rude,  and  barharoua  people^ 
brouglit  up,  OH  they  say,  without  leniiDgp  and  iiourfonr,  yeit  they  pa«se  theamc  a  g^reate 
Ueule  in  i'aitlie,  Iwneetie,  in  policy  and  wilt,  in  good  ordour  and  civilitie;  fibr  wher 
the  saide  Ynshe  Lordet  nromiaes  fcithe  they  keepe  it  trady,  be  holdinge  up  of  tbcr 
formest  fyng;ir,  and  bo  will  they  not,  with  ther  seals  and  subgcripciuns,  the  holy  Evangel 
twichidc.  Therfor  and  ]ilpa«5  yotir  higlines,  like  as  the  suhIo  busscheps  and  ther  ud- 
hereutia  repute  us  rude  and  L>arburou«  people,  even  so  do  we  esteme  theame  all,  they 
be,  that  it  to  lay,  ffalt,  llatteriuge,  fraudelent,  subtile,  and  covetous/ — Such  l>eiuK  tlie 
state  of  matters  in  1513,  almoet  at  the  very  time  when  the  Vestiarium  is  said  to  nave 
been  written,  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  demand  decisive  evidence  Itofure  wr-  rorrive  as 
genuine  a  MS.  ou  the  clan  tartans,  written  by  one  of  the  '  great  courtyours,'  whose  un- 
ttvouiable  estimate  of  hie  countryinen  was  eo  richly  repaid  by  honest  Johu  Elder,  and 
preserved  by  one  of  the  *  Babilonical  hamAiegt,'  whom  he  oontideted  as  not  less  hostile. 
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LoAjb  Bkhop  of  Rot%  ia  Mftionlar,  do  the  admittedly  aulhentic 
wrilings  of  thai  prelata  affiird  any  passage  calculated  to  remove 
liis  lordship  out  of  the  category  of  tntpicion.  We  are  told«  indeed^ 
in  Mr.  John  Sobieiki  Stuart's  preface,  that  there  ie  an  ^ntry, 
eommemorating  the  receipt  of  the  Vettiarium,  in  a  Diary  of  ihe 
Bishop*  *  remaining  among  a  portion  of  the  Donkiy  papers,  in  ike 
poiooioion  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  well  known  in  the  hbtory 
of  the  Stuart  papers.*  It  is  known  that  the  aged  adventurer, 
Bobert  Watson,  hanged  himself  in  a  London  tavern  in  1838 ;  but 
Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stuart  does  not  say  distinctly  that  he  has  him- 
self seen  the  diary  here  mentioned  as  in  Watson's  possession — 
nor  does  he  tell  us  iwhere  we  may  see  it — and  we  have  therefore 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  really  exists  and  contains 
any  entry  of  the  sort  thus  indicated,  or  indeed  whether  any  such 
diary  ever  existed  at  all.  The  Bishop's  great  work,  De  origine^ 
moribtis,  et  gestis  Scotorwn,  is  dated  in  1578,  seven  years  only 
after  the  date  of  his  alleged  possession  of  the  '  Vestiarium.'  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  has  been  often 
quoted ;  yet  not  only  is  there  in  that  description  no  allusion  to  the 
elaborate  treatise  of  Sir  Richard  Urquhart  possessed  by  him,  nor 
to  the  existence  of  clan  patterns  at  all  ;  but  he  even  uses  an  ex- 
pression which  we  find  it  puzzling  to  reconcile  with  his  alleged 
possession  of  the  Vestiarium.  His  words  are,  '  Chlamydes  enim 
gestabant  unius  formai  et  nobiles  et  plebeii,  nisi  quod  nobiles 
variegatis  sibi  magis  placebant;'  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  variegated  mantles  were  tartan,  it  would  seem  that  he 
considered  its  use  as  a  peculiar  fancy  of  the  chiefs,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  done  had  he  possessed  so  distinct  an  exposition 
of  an  universal  system  as  that  now  before  us  in  the  splendid  pages 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stuart. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
search  the  printed  text  itself  for  internal  indications  of  genuineness 
or  the  reverse;  and  in  the  course  of  this  examination  the  doubts 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  existing  writings  of 
the  bishop  have  suggested,  are  far  indeed  from  being  removed.  At 
the  very  first  glance  the  singularly  quaint  but  pyebald  languajje 
and  orthography  of  the  text  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
style  of  the  16th  century,  however,  is  well  known  to  every  one  at 
all  conversant  with  Scottish  documents,  and  upon  that  of  the 
Vestiarium  we  fortunately  possess  the  verdict  of,  perhaps,  as  com- 
petent a  judge  as  the  literary  world  has  seen  since  the  da}s  of 
Bishop  Lesly  himself.  We  cannot  find  that  the  actual  MS.  '  which 
belonged  to  the  Douay  college/  and  *  contains  the  signature  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ross>'  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  any  learned 
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society  in  the  north,  nor  even  to  any  incUvuliial  scholar  or^ anti- 
quary unconnected  with  the  peient  pnblicaUon ;  but  about  twenty 

years  ago,  a  description  of  the  MS.,  with  a  tramcript  of  part,  at 
least,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  $ent  to  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  with  a  request  that  they  would  patronise  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  by  their  secretary  the  spectmen  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  kindly  undertook  to  examine  it, 
and  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity. The  secretary,  accompanied  by  our  informant,  a  reverend 
friend  deeply  versed  in  Highland  lore,  waited  upon  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  scrutiny.  Sir  Walter 
assured  them  that  the  style  and  dialect  of  the  specimen  shown 
him  were  utterly  false,  a  most  feeble  and  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
genuine  writing  of  the  period,  and  indignantly  declared  his  con* 
viction  that  the  MS.  itself  must  be  an  absolute  fabrication.  The 
extent  of  Sir  Walter's  acquaintance  with  such  affairs,  and  his  right 
to  make  such  a  declaration,  ex  cathedra,  as  to  the  mere  language 
of  the  performance,  very  few  of  our  readers  will  bo  inclined  to 
question ; — but  we  believe  that  on  a  closer  inspection  the  subject 
matter  of  it  also  will  be  found  to  exhibit  unequivocal  indications 
of  an  origin  much  more  recent  than  the  sixteenth,  or  indeed  than 
any  other  century  than  the  present  one. 

For  example — among  the  lesser  clans,  whose  tartans  arc  given, 
we  find  *  MaKnabbis  cum  of  ye  clandonald.'  Now  not  only  is  this 
a  mistake,  the  Macnabs  being  a  branch  of  the  Macgregors  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
which  did  not  arise  till  a  full  century  after  the  alleged  date  of  the 
Vestiarium.  In  the  Gaelic  MS.  of  the  year  1450,  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  at  Edinburgh,  printed  by  the  lona  Club,  the  Mac- 
gregor  descent  of  the  Macnabs  is  stated,  and  it  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  clans  themselves  as  late  as  1006,  in  which  year 
Finlay  Macnab,  of  Bovaine,  executed  a  bond  of  manrent  to 
Lauchlan  Mackinnon  of  Strathardil,  an  acknowledged  cadet  of 
Macgregor,  on  the  express  ground  that  they  were  *  come  of  one 
house,  and  of  one  surname  and  lineage.*  But  in  the  later  History 
of  the  Macdoiialds,  written  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  printed 
by  the  lona  Club,  and  again  in  Buchanan's  Scottish  Surnames, 
published  in  17*23,  we  find  the  descent  of  the  Macnabs  from  the 
Macdonalds  asserted — and  it  is  this  later  story,  not  the  earlier  and 
genuine  one.  that  is  adopted  in  the  treatise  said  to  have  been  |k>s- 
sessed  by  liishop  Lesley  in  a  d.  1571. 

In  the  same  roll  of  clans  we  have  the  '  Clanhiunla,  or  Far- 
quiiarsonncs.'  This  term,  *  Clanhiunla,'  is  an  attempt  to  express 
the  sound  of  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  Farquharsons,  Clan 
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Fhionnlaidh,  or  descendants  of  Finlay.  But  X\\ey  derive  this  ap- 
pellation, as  is  well  known,  from  Finlay  More,  a  great  chief 
of  their  race  who  fought  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1547,  and  whose  son  and  successor  survived  the  year  1571. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  name  Clan  Finlay  can 
have  been  in  use  during  the  lifetime  of  Finlay,  or  until  his 
descendants  had  multiplied  to  a  considerable  extent;  yet  the 
Vostiarium  is  vouched  to  have  been  written  at  latest  in  Finlay  s 
time,  and  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Liesly  in  the  time 
of  his  son. 

Again — we  have  in  the  Vestiarium,  '  Clangun  quhilk  cumeth 
of  ye  clan  odovine.'  Clan  Odovine,  as  is  acknowledged  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  the  treatise,  is  the  same  as  Clan  Campbell,  yet  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  very  date  assigned  to  the 
Vestiarium,  Sir  Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Isles,  gives  the  tra- 
dition of  his  time  that  the  Clan  Gun  are  descended  of  one  of 
three  Danish  brothers,  the  other  two  of  whom  were  the  anoeston . 
of  the  Mac  Leods  and  the  Rosses^  and  of  coarse  entirely  uncon- 
nected ivith  the  Campbells. 

Again — ^in  the  chapter  <  Of  hofen  and  treusen/  there  it  mention 
of  *  je  Lairde  of  Clunie  hys  countrie,  and  ither  northe  pairtes/ 
Tbii  can  hardly  allude  to  any  laird  bat  Macpherson  of  Clunj, 
yet  the  chiefs  of  the  Macphersons  were  not  Lairds  of  Clonj  tUl 
after  the  year  1638»  prior  to  which  time  they  held  Cluny  on  a 
wadset  from  Lord  Huntley,  and  when  designed  from  their  lands 
were  styled  Macpherson  of  Grange. 

And  again — in  the  roll  of  lesser  clans,  in  the  Vestiarium  aa  now 
before  us  (p.  87),  we  find  '  Makyntosche  quha  is  cum  of  ye  clan 
Chattane.*  To  understand  fully  the  bearing  of  this  entry  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Vestiarium,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ex- 
plain that  the  families  of  Shaw  and  Farquharson  have  been  at  all 
tunea  recognised  aa  cadets  of  Mackintosh,  and  that,  for  at  least 
two  hnndrad  years  previous  to  1837,  Mackintosh  had  been  unt- 
fetaally  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  Macduffii,  the  ancient 
Earia  of  Fife.  In  that  year,  1837,  was  published  <  The  High- 
landera  of  Scotland,  by  William  F.  Skene/ being  the  Essay  v^ich 
had  carried  off  the  prise  offered  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London 
fer  the  best  History  of  the  Highlands.  The  appearance  of  this 
woUc  may  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  an  cera  in  Highland 
hialoiy.  Instead  of  following  the  track  of  his  jiredecessors,  and 
atlempdng  to  supply  the  admowledged  deficiency  of  Scottish 
historical  monuments,  either  by  hasty  conjectures  or  arbitrary 
inferencesy  or  from  coofosed  and  fluctuating  traditions,  Mr.  Skene 
resorted  at  once  to  the  records  of  the  two  nations  who  alone 
■taintained  an  intercourse,  comparatively  intimate,  with  the  mnrOi 
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of  Soodaod;  md  from  the  avtlMOtio  uiiiilt  of  iIm  Imh  nonaa* 
teriet,  and  tbo  Sagat  of  Iho  Nortboeiii  lia  oktiaeled  a  naaa  of  ia> 
fiyrmatiim  not  lev  important  thaa  vnizpaotad.  Whilst  it  ia  bom 
these  aathoiitiea  chiefly  that  Mr.  Skene  haa  drawn  the  historical 
portion  of  his  worfe— 4ielailing  the  fbrtones  of^  the  Highlandem 
m  a  clear  and  lucid  narrative  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  lemi* 
nation  of  their  existence  as  a  peculiar  people— his  inresligaticMi  of 
the  descent  of  the  individual  clans  is  characterised  by  eatensiff 
research  in  family  records,  both  public  and  private,  and  judiciOQe 
selection  of  materials.  In  this  work,  for  the  first  time,  donbtS 
were  cast  upon  the  alleged  Macduff  descent  of  the  MackintosheSy 
and  strong  reasons  urged  for  considering  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
Clan  Chattan. 

Now  it  happens  that  some  time  prior  to  the  publication  of 

Mr.  Skene's  book,  a  transcript  of  the  '  Douay  MS.'  had  been 
obtained  by  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  shown 
by  bim  to  many  of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  took  notes  of 
its  contents.  In  this  transcript  Mackintosh  was  stated,  in  con- 
formity with  the  then  current  belief,  to  be  *  cum  of  ye  clann 
Makduff/  whilst  in  the  printed  text  of  1842,  Mackintosh  is  stated, 
in  conformity  with  Mr.  Skene's  work  of  1837,  to  be  'cum  of  ye 
clann  Chattane.*  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
part  of  the  MS.  has  been  altered  within  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
all  possibility  of  doubt  is  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  next 
after  the  Mackintoshes  stand  the  Farquharsons,  of  whom  it  is  said 
(p.  88 j  that  they  are  *  lyk  as  Makyntosche  cum  of  ye  clann  Mac- 
duffc  aUwa,'  thus  rendering  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  very  copy  from  which  the  text  is  now  printed,  originally  bore 
the  Macduff  descent  of  Mackintosh,  but  has  been  recently  altered 
to  suit  Mr.  Skene's  discoveries,  without  adverting:  to  the  inconsis- 
tency thus  produced  with  the  statement  in  the  Section  devoted  to 
the  Farquharsons.  Finally,  in  the  list  of  badpres  which  closes  the 
Vestiarium,  where  the  names  of  the  clans  are  closer,  and  catch  the 
eye  together  (p.  105),  Clan  Chattan  descent  is  given  not  only  to 
the  Mackintoshes,  but  to  the  Farcjuharsons  and  Shaws  also— -*  all 
thir  names  be  cum  of  ye  Clan  Chattan'! — another  flat  contra- 
diction of  what  is  said  concerning  the  FarquharsonSi  where  thej 
are  separately  treated  of,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  havin":  entered  into  these  genealogical 
details,  but  as  the  Vestiarium  treaU  principally  of  the  Highland 
clans,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them  in  slating  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  acquiesce  most  entirely  in  the  decision  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  to  declare  our  conviction  that  this  pretended 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  centoij  is  an  ahsointe  fabrication*  and  of  no 
authority  whatever. 

If 
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UW9me  Atlnd  to  iodicftte  He  pttreal  of  this  fabrioitioD,  wo 
aatwer  at  onee,  me  bavo  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
do  ao»  It  is  far  from  our  present  intention  to  cost  any  such 
isBpnlalion  on  the  editor  hunself*  and  as  he  has  not  told  us 
htm  wham  be  either  the  Bishop  of  Boss's  MS.»  or  tho 
tnuMDnpl  IroBi  2ie  Monastery  of  St.  Augustiae,  we  have  no 
means  of  pursuing  th^  inrestigatiop  iarther*  Nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  lo  ns  a  matter  of  any  consequence.  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  verdict  returned  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  claimant 
of  a  Scottish  Earldom  for  the  fabrication  o(  a  document  in 
support  of  his  claim,  in  which  the  jury  found  it  proven  that  t/ie 
document  in  question  wm  forrjed,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  by 
whom  said  forgery  had  been  committed.  It  matters  little  to  the 
public  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  present  forgery.  It  may 
have  l^een  '  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Walker,'  who  is  so  ready  with  an 
entry  from  '  the  liishop's  Diary  '  in  its  support, — a  '  Diary  '  which, 
like  Mr.  Sobieski  Stuart's  MS.  itself,  formed  'part  of  the  Douay 
papers.'  It  may  have  been  the  defunct  porter  of  Auld  Reekie,  John 
Ross,  from  whom  one  of  the  copies  is  said  to  have  been  procured. 
And  apropos  of  this  latter  possibility,  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Sobieski  Stuart  to  look  again  at  his  original  AIS.,  and  consider 
wiieiher  what  he  has  taken  for  the  signature  of  the  well-known 
bifthop,  John  of  Ross,  be  not  in  fact  a  quaint  attempt  of  his  friend 
the  sword-player  to  write  his  own  name  in  old  hand,  after  prac- 
tising' upon  the  fever  and  ague  notice  which  accompanies  it. 

We  understand,  however,  that  Sir  Waller  Scott  was  led  by 
one  marking  feature  in  Uie  '  Vestiarium  Scoticum,  vthervoyse  the 
Garderope  of  Scotlonde,^  to  suspect  that  information  as  to  its 
origin  might  be  obtained  in  a  less  romantic  site  than  the 
cabin  of  a  Covvgate  porter — even  behind  the  counter  of  one  of 
the  great  clan-tartan  warehouses  which  used  to  illuminate  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  Edinburgh.  The  whole  compo- 
sition betrays  a  desire  to  multiply,  to  tho  utmost,  new  and 
epicndid  patterns,  which  appeared  to  him  to  smack  strongly  of 
such  a  locality.  This  visible  anxiety  has  even  led  the  author  to 
the  singular  and  original  expedient  of  assigning  tartans  to  the 
great  houses  and  tribes  of  the  border,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
Highlands.  To  any  one  who  recollects  what  minute  details  we 
have  in  the  printed  letters  of  Englishmen  of  the  middle  ages  as  to 
the  manners  of  the  ^Scottish  borderers^  with  whom  they  were 
eonstaotlj  warring  or  negociatin^— 4o  any  one  who  considers 
what  a  aaass  of  ballad  poetry  bM  come  down  to  ns  from  the 
times  when  the  clans  of  the  mosstroopers  were  as  distinct  as  those 
of  the  Gaeli  bow  frequent^  both  in  the  correspondence  and  the 
ballads,  aie  the  allnsions  to  the  slogans  and  other  distinctive  pecn- 
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liarities  of  the  great  families  of  the  frontier,  and  hOfW  oomplete  it 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  ]>atterns  of  tartan^  this  idea  mmt 
appear  an  unparalleled  absurdity,  and  of  itself  a  sofficteni  indica- 
tion of  forgery.  We  can  picture  the  contempt  tliat  doodad 
the  brow  of  the  editor  of  the  Sadler  Papers  and  the  Border  Min« 
slrclsy  when,  on  opening  the  transcript  of  the  '  Douay  MS.'  at 
the  request  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  his  eye  lit  on  the  tartans 
of  Douglas,  and  Scott,  and  Kerr,  and  Cranstoun,  which  must  have 
been  to  him  as  new  and  as  strange  as  the  sets  of  the  Percies,  the 
Cliffords,  and  the  Lowthers.  We  have  heard  that  his  last  words  to 
the  deputation  were — '  Well,  I  think  the  inarch  of  the  next  rising 
must  be  not  Iley  tuttie  tattie,  but  "The  Devil  among  the  Tailors!* 

Adopting  in  toto  Sir  Walter's  decision  as  to  the  recent,  and  in 
part  his  suspicion  as  to  the  undignified  origin  of  the  complicated 
system  of  clan-tartans,  clumsily  described  in  the  text,  and  gor- 
geously exemplified  in  the  plates  of  the  Vestiarium  (price  ten 
guineas  !),  wo  must  not  withhold  our  approbation  of  the  industry 
shown  in  Mr.  Sobieski  Stuarfs  preface  to  his  regal  folio.  He  has 
accumulated  in  that  hors  d'amvre  many  curious  notices  about  the 
old  Highland  g^rb  which  had  escaped  former  compilers  and  com- 
mentators ;  and,  indeed,  between  Mr.  Skene's  book  and  his  pre- 
face, we  believe  the  materials  for  its  history  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  exhausted.  Rut,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  and  labour 
bestowed  on  the  preface,  it  fails  to  produce  the  slightest  shadow 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fundamental  principle  even,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  details,  of  the  system  of  patterns  and  sets  in  the 
primeval  formulary  from  Douay. 

With  the  real  history  of  clan-tartans,  however,  we  have  no  im- 
mediate business — and  there  is  metal  more  attractive  in  another 
of  the  publications  before  us.  The  modern  Highlander,  to 
render  him  a  worthy  representative  of  the  hero  of  Preston  pans, 
m\2st  have  more  than  the  Gaelic,  which  he  never  lost,  and  the 
nicely  diversified  plaids  wherewith  'the  Douay  MS,'  would 
reinvest  him.  It  is  as  impossible  to  picture  a  true  Highlander 
without  the  '  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  '  of  his  devoted  loyalty,  as 
to  imagine  a  knight-errant  without  the  peerless  Dulcinea  of  his 
affections  ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  rejoice  many  of  our  sympa- 
thising readers  to  learn  that  even  this  hitherto  hopeless  defect  ii 
no  more  to  be  rashly  pronounced  irremediable. 

The  '  Tales  of  the  Century '  are  three  in  number,  and  in  form 
unconnected ;  but  the  most  cursory  glance  will  suffice  to  show 
that  they  constitute  in  fact  a  consecutive  series,  and  regard  the 
birth,  the  youth,  and  the  marriage  of  the  same  individual,  who 
generally  appears  under  the  Gaelic  denomination  of  the  *  lolair 
Dhearg/  or  Med  Eagle* 

The 
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The  fini  of  the  tales  is  entitled  '  The  Picture  ;*  and  at  its  very 
opening  we  find  a  young  gentleman,  styled  Maalonell  of  Glen- 
diilochan^  paying  his  first  visit,  a.d.  1831,  in  a  quiet  street  of 
Westminster,  to  a  certain  venerable  relic  of  the  '45,  by  name 
Doctor  Beaton.  After  much  talk  and  some  pressing,  this  aged 
physician  reveals  to  his  youthful  visitor  a  secret  of  great  pith  and 
moment : — • 

•  **  I  promised — I  swore,"  said  he  at  length,  "not  to  reveal  it,  unless 
in  the  service  of  my  King.  The  secret  is  going  down — it  mu?t  not  die 
with  me.    It  is  for  his  service  that  it  should  live.    I  will  reveal  it  to 

ou — that  the  last  of  the  Gael  may  have  one  left  to  keep  that  mysterious 
ope.    Thbt  have  yet  a  Kino.***— Tbfc*,  Sfc,  p.  19. 

After  describing  the  Convent  of  St.  Rosalie  on  the  road  from 
Parma  to  Florence,  the  Doctor  thus  proceeds : — 

'  As  I  passed  through  Italy  in  1773, 1  remained  for  some  days  in  its 
vicinity,  with  a  lingering  fascination  which  prevented  me  from  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  King  and  Queen  had  spent  some  weeks  in 
profound  retirement,  on  account  of  her  Majesty's  infirm  health.  I  often 
walked  for  hours  in  the  deep  quiet  shades  of  St.  Rosalie,  ruminating 
upon  my  distant  country,  our  past  events,  and  those  coming  fortunes  yet 
unkuowu.  One  evening,  it  was  near  sunset,  as  I  walked  in  the  avenue 
plunged  in  profound  thought,  I  was  roused  by  the  sudden  and  rapid 
louna  of  wheels,  and  immedittely  a  calash  and  four,  with  scarlet  livenei, 
tnraed  into  the  alley,  and  came  whirling  along  the  broad  drive  at  full 
speed.  As  it  approiidied,  I  observed  that  it  contained  a  gentleman  and 
kdy ;  and  in  the  momentary  glance,  as  it  went  past,  I  recognised  the 
Prmce !  I  knew  him  at  once ;  for  though  changed  with  years  and  care 
he  was  still  himself,  and  though  no  longer  "The  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie"  of  our  faithful  beau-ideal,  still  the  same  eagle-featured,  royal 
bird,  which  I  had  seen  on  his  own  mountains,  when  he  spread  his  wings 
towards  the  south.  In  that  brief  moment,  a  world  of  visionary  came 
.by;  the  star  on  his  breast,  the  keen  glance  of  his  eye,  the  beautiful 
golden  hair,  tlie  *'  blind-fair  face,"  and  lofty  forehead — and  once  more  I 
felt  the  thrilling  taligmanic  influence  of  his  appearance,  the  sight  so 
dear,  so  deeplv-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders,  Tearlach  Righ 
turn  GaeV    [Anglice  Charles,  King  of  the  Gael.^ 

The  same  afternoon  the  Doctor  was  walking  in  the  church  of 
St.  Rosalie: — 

*  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  heavy  step,  and  the  gingle  of 
spurs  upon  the  pavement ;  and  looking  towards  the  porch,  saw  a  tall 
man  of  superior  appearance  advancing  up  the  cloister.  His  dress,  how- 
ever, was  a  little  equivocal,  and  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  his 
demeanour ;  and  as  the  foint  light  glanced  beneath  his  broad  hat  upon 
hit  stem  mie  cheek,  piercing  eye,  and  thick  moustache,  a  sudden  idea 
of  the  celebrated  TorriGno  crossed  my  imagination.  He  atopped  before 
me,  md  with  a  slight  aahitation  hastily  demanded,  *^  '£  ella  il  Signor 
IMUx  Betoni  Scozzese  ?     I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before  I 
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answered  that  I  was ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  my  reply,  be  requested 
me  to  give  my  assistance  to  '*one  in  need  of  immediate  attendance." 
1  was  astgnished  at  this  demand,  as  I  had  no  idea  that  my  profcsoiou 
was  kuowH)  except  at  the  Palazzo.  I  made  some  hebitatiun  and  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  required  terYice.  The  relief  of  the 
maladjy  and  not  the  cireumatancea  of  the  patioity  is  the  provinoe  of  i 
physician/'  replied  the  stranger ;  **  and  for  the  picsent  occasion,  yoa 
will  best  learn  by  an  inH[»ection  of  the  individuaL'*  I  mused  fur  a 
moment;  but  at  last,  *'Show  mc  the  way,**  said  I.  ^My  carriage 
waits  in  the  avenue,'*  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  I  must  beg  your 
excuse  for  what  may  seem  an  unpardonable  restraint.  There  is  occasion 
for  such  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  the  circumstances  of  your  visit,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  blinds  of  the  vetturin  to  be  closed,  and  that 
your  eyes  should  be  covered  when  you  are  introduced  into  the  house 
of  your  patient."  "  No,"  I  replied  hastily,  '*  certainly  not ;  I  must 
request  you  to  resort  to  any  other  than  a  Scottish  gentleman,  if  you 
Would  procure  an  accessary  to  actions  which  require  such  concealment.** 
*'  Signor,"  exclaimed  the  btraiiger,  "  I  respect  your  doubts ;  by  one 
word  I  could  dispel  them ;  but  it  is  a  secret  which  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  the  posicasor*  It  concerns  tht  interest  and  safety  of  one — the 
most  illttstrioua  and  unfortunate  of  the  Scottish  Jacobitea.**  "What! 
whom?'*  I  exclaimed.   "I  can  say  no  more,**  replied  the  stranger; 

but  if  you  would  venture  any  service  for  one  who  waa  once  the  dearest 
to  your  country  and  your  cause,  follow  me.'*  Let  us  go,"  said  I ;  and 
hurried  towards  the  door.' — ^p.  21. 

The  Dootor  ie  blindfolded  and  conveyed,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water ^  to  a  house  which  he  entered  through  a  garden. 

*  We  proceeded  through  a  long  range  of  apartments,  when  suddenly 
my  guide  stopped ;  and  removing  my  nuisk,  I  looked  round  upon  a 
splendid  saloon  hung  with  crimson-velvet,  and  blazing  with  mirrors 
which  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  Hoor :  at  the  farther  extremity  a 
pair  of  lolding-duors  fctood  open,  and  bhowed  the  dim  perspective  of  a 
long  conservatory.  My  conductor  rang  a  silver  bell  which  stood  on  the 
table,  and  a  little  page,  richly  dressed  in  scarlet,  ran  into  the  room  and 
spoke  eagerly  in  German  to'  my  conductor.  The  dark  countenance  of 
the  cavalier  glowed  suddeuly,  and  giviug  some  hasty  command  to  the 
ipage*  ^  Signor  Dottore,"  said  he  aa  he  quitted  iht  saloon,  ^  the  most 
important  part  of  your  occasion  is  past.  The  lady  whom  you  have  been 
unhappily  called  to  attend,  met  with  an  alarming  accident  in  her 
esrriagc,  not  half  an  hour  before  I  found  you  in  the  church,  and  the 
unlucky  absence  of  her  physician  leaves  her  entirely  under  your  charge. 
Her  accouchement  is  over,  apparently  without  any  reault  more  than 
exhaustion ;  but  of  that  you  will  be  the  judge." 

*  At  the  mention  of  the  carriage  and  the  accident,  the  calash  which 
had  passed  me  at  such  speed  in  the  avenue  of  St.  Rosalie,  flabhed  upon 
my  mind ;  but,  before  I  could  make  any  remark  the  page  entered  the 
room,  and  speaking  brieHy  to  the  cavalier,     Signor,"  said  the  latter, 

they  await  you ;  and,  preceded  by  the  page,  he  conducted  me  through 
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m  splendid  mitei^f  aptrtmento,  tOl  we  came  to  a  tmall  ante-roooQ,  deoo- 
fated  with  tereral  portrnita,  among  which  ray  tranaient  glance  mstaiit^ 
reeogniaed  one  of  the  Duke  oi  Penh,  and  another  of  Kmg  Jamea  Vllf. 

The  page  crested  the  rooms  on  hit  tiptoes^  and  gemly  opening  the  door 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  as  I  passed,  it  closed  softly  beliind  me,  and  I 
found  myself  alone  in  a  magnificent  bedchamber.  The  still  solitary 
light  of  a  single  taper  shed  a  dim  glimmer  throiiirh  the  apartment,  and 
upon  the  curtains  of  a  tall  crimson  bed,  which  stood  beyond.  But  I  had 
scarce  glanced  around  me,  when  the  rustle  of  drapery  called  my  attention 
to  the  couch,  and  a  lady  stepped  from  the  shadow,  and  saluting  me  in 
English,  conducted  me  towards  the  bed.  The  curtains  were  almost 
eloacd,  and  bj  the  tide  stood  a  female  attendant  holding  an  infiuit  en- 
vdoped  in  a  mantle ;  and  aa  she  retiied,  the  lady  drew.aaide  the  eortainai 
and  by  the  faint  light  which  fell  within  the  bed  I  imperfectly  distin- 
gniahcd  the  psle  features  of  a  delicate  face,  which  lay  wan  and  languid, 
almost  enveloped  in  the  down  pillow.  The  ahadow  of  the  eurtaina  gave 
hnt  a  faint  trace  of  the  countenance;  but  a  single  beam  of  the  taper 
glanced  upon  the  dark-blue  counterpane,  and  shone  across  a  slender  arm 
and  hand  which  lay  upon  the  velvet,  still,  and  pale,  and  passive  as  an 
alabaster  model.  The  lady  spoke  a  few  words  in  German,  at  which  the 
patient  slowly  raised  her  large  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  her  hand 
towards  me.  It  was  cold  as  marble ;  and  as  I  held  my  fingers  on  the 
pulse,  they  could  scarce  feel  the  low  intermitting  throb.  For  many 
minutes  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  count  the  vibrations,  while  the  lady  in 
waiting  stood  motionless  beside  me,  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  my  face. 

If  yon  will  give  me  leave."  caid  I,  endeavouring  to  suppress  any  indi* 
cation  of  Ihe  danger  to  which  I  waa  sensible,  I  wiU  write  a  prescrtp- 
tioiiy  ibr  which  no  time  should  be  kat'* 

*  The  lady  conducted  me  in  silence  to  a  writing  cabinet,  on  which  she 
placed  the  taper,  and  retired  to  the  couch.  In  momentary  reflection  I 
glanced  accidentally  on  the  toilet  which  stood  beside  me.  The  light  of 
the  taper  ahone  full  upon  a  number  of  jewels,  which  lay  loosely  inter- 
mixed among  the  scent-bottles,  as  if  put  off  in  haste  and  confusion  ;  but 
what  was  my  surprise  to  recognise  an  exquisite  miniature  of  my  noble, 
my  unfortunate,  my  exiled  Prince,  Charles  Edward !  For  some  momejits 
I  sat  with  my  pen  motionless  in  my  hand,  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
painting.  It  was  suspended  from  a  rich  diamond  necklace,  and  repre- 
sented the  prince  in  the  very  dress,  the  look,  with  which  I  had  seen 
him  ride  into  the  field  of  CuUoden.  Overcome  with  the  recollection, 
I  gazed  upon  it  till  the  features  swam  away  in  an  indistinct  glimmer  of 
teara.  An  approaching  step  routed  me  to  recollection,  and  hastilv  pass- 
ing my  hand  over  my  eyes,  I  began  to  write  as  the  lady  approacned  the 
toilet,  and,  at  if  lookine  for  some  object  among  the  ornaments,  placed 
herself  between  me  and  the  table.  It  was  but  an  instant,  and  she  re- 
tired; but  when  I  danced  again  to  the  jewels— the  £M:e  of  the  miniature 
waa  turned.'— p.  Iw. 

The  Doctor  is  rather  unceremoniously  dismissed  from  the 
hoQse,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  he  had  been  brought  to 
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it,  but  not  until  he  bad  twom  <m  the  crucifix  '  ne\'er  to  speak  of 
what  he  bad  seen,  beard,  or  thouglit,  that  night,  urdess  it  should  be 
in  the  service  of  his  kin^ — Kasff  Charles'  (p.  41).  He  ia  further 
required  to  leave  Tuscanj  the  aame  night,  to  which  he  agrees 
and  proceeds  accordingly  to  a  seaport,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which,  on  the  third  evening  after  his  arrival,  another  acene  of  deep 
interest  takes  place.  Walking  at  sunset,  the  Doctor*s  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  an  English  frigate  lying-to  at  a  short 
distance.  He  is  informed  that  the  vessel  is  the  Albina,  Commo- 
dore O^Haleran.  The  Doctor  lingers  on  the  beach  till  the  moon 
has  risen,  and  when  at  last  about  to  retire,  he  is  arrested  bj  the 
approach  of  a  horseman,  followed  by  a  small  close  carriage. 

*  The  horseman  and  tlie  carriage  passed  scarce  a  i)iko's  length  from  the 
place  where  I  lay;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  as  the  moon- 
light fell  through  the  trees  on  the  group,  I  thought  1  recognised  the 
figure  of  my  mysterious  guide  from  St.  Rosalie  ! 

*Ilay  breathless  with  amazement,  and  as  the  cavalier  turned  the  rock, 
the  broad  moon  shoQC  bright  on  his  face,  and  showed  distinctly  the  pale 
stem  features  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  memory.  The  little  party 
stopped  full  in  the  moonlight  near  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the 
caYaiier  having  glanced  hastily  round,  blew  a  loud  shrill  whisde.  The 
echo  had  scarce  died  away  along  the  cliff,  when  the  long  black  diadowof 
a  man*of-war  8  galley  shot  from  behind  the  reef  of  rocks  on  the  western 
entraiice  to  the  creek.  She  pulled  straight  for  the  spot  whm  the 
vetturin  stood,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  her  stern  brought  round  to 
the  sand,  and  nil  her  oars  fly  up  into  the  moonlight  The  cavalier  had 
already  alighted,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage,  lifted  down  a 
lady  closely  muffled  in  a  white  mantle.  As  she  descended  I  observed 
that  she  bore  in  her  arms  some  object  which  she  held  wiih  i^rent  solici- 
tude, and,  at  the  same  Imie,  an  officer  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  hastened 
towards  the  travellers.  By  tlie  glimmer  of  tlie  moonlight  upon  his 
shoulders,  I  saw  that  he  wore  double  epaulettes,  and  making  a  brief  but 
profound  salute  towards  the  lady»  he  conducted  her  towards  the  galley. 

•  As  they  approadied,  the  lady  unfolded  her  mantle  and  turning  to  tlie 
cavalier,  I  heard  the  faint  cry  of  an  infant,  and  distinguished  for  a 
moment  the  glisten  of  a  little  white  mantle  and  cap,  as  she  laid  her 
charge  in  the  arms  of  her  companion.  The  officer  immediately  li^ed 
her  into  the  boat,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  seated,  the  cavalier  ddivered  to 
her  the  child,  and  folding  it  carefully  in  her  cloak,  I  heard  her  half- 
Euppresed  voice  lulling  the  infant  from  its  disturbance.  A  brief  word* 
and  a  momentary  grasp  of  the  hand  passed  between  the  lady  and  the 
cavalier,  and  the  officer  lifting  his  hat,  the  boat  puphed  off,  the  oars  fell 
in  tlie  water,  and  the  galley  glided  down  the  creek  with  a  velocity  which 
toon  rendered  her  but  a  shadow  in  the  grey  tide.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
lost  sight  of  her  altc^ether;  but  1  still  distinguished  the  faint  measured 
plash  of  the  oars  ana  the  feeble  wail  of  the  infantas  voice  float  aionff  the 
still  water.  ^ 
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*For«ome  moments  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  the  little  bark, 
wliich  seemed  to  venture  like  an  enchanted  skiff  into  that  world  of  black 
waters.  But  suddenly  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  narrow  boat,  and  the 
dark  figures  of  the  men,  giidint;  across  the  bright  stream  of  moonlight 
upon  the  tide;  an  instant  after  a  faint  gleam  blinked  on  the  white  mantle 
of  the  lady  and  the  sparkle  of  the  oars;  but  it  died  away  by  degrees,  and 
neHher  souDd  nor  sight  returned  again. 

*For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tall  black  figure  of  tht 
ctfilier  oontiiraed  fixed  upon  the  aame  spot,  aud  in  the  same  attitude; 
Imt  suddenly  the  broad  gigantic  shadow  of  the  frisate  swung  round  in 
the  moonshine,  her  satis  fitted  to  the  breeze,  and  dimly  brightening  in 
the  light,  ehe  hoe  off  slow  and  atill  and  statdy  towards  the  west/— 
p.  59. 

In  the  next  tale>  entitled  *  The  Red  Eagle,*,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  Highlands  at  a  later  period,  where  our  acquaintance  Mac- 
DoneJl  of  Glendulochan  happens  lo  have  hit  curioei^  excited  by 
odd  stories  about  a  certain  mysterioiui  stranger,  who  had  arrived 
in  those  parts  *  in  a  great  King's  ship,'  and  had  hired  for  a  tem- 
porary residence  'the  grand  jiuld  house  of  Dnndarach.'  Glen« 
dnlodian  is  conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  hoary  herdsman : — 

'  Docs  he  wear  the  Highhnd  dreas?"  said  I. 

*  **  Ou  ye  never  seed  the  like,  except  Glengarve,''  replied  Alaister. 

•  *'  And  what  did  you  call  him  ?**  said  I. 

'  "  The  folk  call  him  lolair  Dhearg,  the  Red  Eagle,  for  his  red  tartan 
ami  the  look  o*s  ee,  tliat  was  never  in  the  head  o'  man  nor  bird  but  the 
eagle  and  Prince  Charlie.  But  Muster  Robison,  the  post-mister  in  Port 
Michael,  j^ays  his  name  is  Captain  O'Haleran,  and  that  he  is  son  to  ane 
great  admiral  in  the  suthe  enew;  I  ut  I  dinna  think  it;  for  the  auld 
French  bodic  his  servant,  ca's  him  whiles  Munsenur,  and  Halt's  Rile  ** 
[Altesse  Royate],    and  a  poor  o'  names  that  I  canna  mind." 

<  "But  O'Haleran  is  not  a  Highland  name,"  said  I. 

'  **  Feint  a  bit  oV  excfanmed  Akister;  but  yc  grett  folk  tak  what 
Dsmes  ye  will  when  ye*re  traevling.*' ' — ^p.  118. 

Of  the  'auld  Admiral  O'Haleran*  we  are  told  that  the  reason 
of  his  bearing  such  a  'lang  auld  farand  Ireland  name '  was  that 
his  father  '  was  married  upon  a  lassie  out  of  yon  country  wi*  a 
mnckle  tocher,  and  sine  he  tnke  her  name,  though  he  himself 
should  be  Yearl  of  Strathgowrie '  (p.  119). 

In  the  sequel  of  the  same  tale,  we  have  the  lotair  Dhearg  in- 
troduced to  a  very  aged  Highland  chief  who,  being  much  in  the 
state  of  the  Fh^  TurluttUu  of  the  Vaudeville,  mistakes  him  for 
Prince  Charles  himself,  and  tells  bis  '  Royal  Highness*  that  the 
last  time  he  saw  him  was  *  on  the  morning  of  Culloden.' 

In  the  last  of  the  Tales,  which  is  called  '  The  Wolfs  Den/ 
we  have  the  marriage  of  the  lolair  to  an  English  lady,  by 
name  Catherine  Bruce :  and  in  the  course  of  this  Tale  be  is  ex- 
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preMly  addreiied  u  'My  Piinoe,*  by  the  Chevalier  Gtmmt^ 
ehamberlam  to  the  Conntett  d'Albuiie.  The  dftte  of  the  met* 
liage  is  not  exactly  given ;  for  although  the  lolair  is  represented 
as  having,  in  the  snminer  of  1790»  rescued  this  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  been  previously  attached,  from  the  hands  of  smugglers,  and 
carried  her  off  towards  Berwick,  yet  here  the  Tale  rather  abruptly 
stops.  It  is  mentioned  that  they  were  married,  but  this  state- 
mcnt  is  separated  from  the  previous  account  by  an  indefinite  gap, 
which  affords  us  no  further  indication  of  time  than  that  the  mar- 
rintre  of  the  lolair  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  adventure 
of  1790. 

We  have  given  unusuaJly  long  extracts — for  we  were  resolved 
to  place  the  whole  story  before  our  readers  in  the  authors'  own 
language.  Its  import  is  plainly  this — that  Charles  Edward  had 
in  1773  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Slolberg  Guedern,  a 
son,  whose  birth  was  kept  secret; — who  was  carried  privately  on 
board  an  English  frigate,  the  commander  of  which,  Commodore, 
afterwards  Admiral  O'Haleran,  de  jure  Earl  of  Strathgowrie, 
brought  up  the  child  as  his  own  son,  and  under  his  own  name  ; — 
that  this  scion  of  royalty  afterwards  appeared  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war  among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland — was  married  to  an 
English  lady — and  was  still  alive  in  1831.  In  short,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  although  the  appearance  of  incognito  has 
been  maintained  by  adopting  false  names,  the  authors  of  the  Tales 
have  had  a  serious  object  in  view,  and  intend  us  to  receive  it  as  a 
fact  that  the  direct  line  of  the  House  of  Stuart  still  survives  in  the 
person  of  this  hitherto  invisible  lolair  Dhearg — or,  if  he  be  dead 
since  1831,  of  the  offspring  of  his  marriage — which  marriage 
occurred  soon  after  17U0. 

The  date  on  the  title-page  of  these  Talcs  by  no  means  marks 
the  time  when  a  story  of  the  drift  above  sketched  first  came  into 
circulation.  For  twenty  years  past  a  rumour  of  this  kind  has 
been  current  in  Scotland,  which  wiih  ever  increasing  distinctness 
identifies  the  officer  in  the  Naval  Service  of  George  III.  who 
carried  off,  and  brought  up.  the  son  of  Ciiarles  Edward,  with  a 
certain  Admiral  Allen — whose  name  is  in  the  obituary  of  the 
' Gentiensan^s  Magazine'  for  October,  1800— thus:  *Oct.2.  At 
his  house  in  Devonshire  Piece*  John  Carter  Allen,  Esq.,  Admiiml 
of  the  White.*  In  the  mcreeding  Nmnher  eppcm  this  letter:— 

•Mr.  Urban,  *  Nov.  20. 

^  As  your  obituary  is  superior  to  ever^thiug  of  the  kiud,  aud  affords 
your  readers  many  agreeable  anecdotes  of  fiimllies,  I  send  you  a  few  of 
the  hue  Admiral  Aljen,  who  was  mentioned  in  your  last,  p.  1010.  Hie 
was  not  only  related  to  the  Marchioness  of  Suislmry  and  Marqnn  of 
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Downshire,  but  Lord  Hillsborough  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  title  of 
£rrol  belonged  to  him,  as  being  descended  from  the  old  Earl  Hay  in 
the  male  line.  He  was  brought  up  at  Weatmiiister  School  with  the  late 
Lord  Keppel,  from  which  aa  iiitiiDacy  was  ^tinned ;  ainl  he  fought  with 
himsevml  times,  particularly  in  the  engagement  called  unfortunately 
Lee-ahore;  when,  from  hia  active  spirit,  he  so  far  engaged  the  enemy, 
that,  from  mistake*  he  waa  fired  upon  by  his  frieno,  which,  on  Lord 
Kcppel's  trial,  was  brought  to  prove  that  the  fleet  was  all  confusion. 
Likewise  when  Lord  Howe  went  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  Capt.  Allen,  in 
the  Royal  William,  led  the  van  and  helped  to  drive  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  before  them.  He  was  connected  with,  and  favoured  by, 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  in  great  friendship  with  Admiral  Barrington 
and  Admiral  Lord  Hotham.  After  the  Marquis's  death,  though  he  was 
not  called  to  actual  service,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  promote  him  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  navy  as  Admiral  of  the  White.  He  married  to 
his  6rit  wife,  a  lady  with  a  large  fortune,  which  principally  descends  tu 
)klr.  Hatch ;  and,  after  her  decease,  he  married  an  amiable  lady,  whose 
eilenaive  ettatea  are  in  Jamaica.  Having  particular^  desired  to  be 
buried  in  hia  family-Tault  at  Hackney*  built  about  200  years  ago  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Lord  Mayor,  who  left  something  aunually  ror  its 
support,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  applied  to  for  the  key*  who 
represented  that  the  Tault  and  chapel  over  it  were  in  too  ruinous  a  state 
at  present,  from  the  removal  of  the  old  church,  which  has  so  damaged 
them  as  to  occasion  a  dispute  between  him  and  Lord  A.,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  therefore  the  corpae  is  deposited  till  the  vault  is  repaired. 

^  Yours,  &C.,  Wm.  Scott.' 

Erml  beinff  in  the  diitiict  af  Gowrie,  no  one  can  now  fail  to 
reci^nise  in  this  account  of  Adnural  Carter  Allen«  who  ought  to 
have  been  Earl  of  Enrol,  the  prototype  of  Adnural  0*Haleran, 
who  ought  to  have  been  Earl  of  Strathgowrie. 

On  the  11th  of  February^  1800,  Admiral  Allen  made  his  will, 
^^  hich  may  be  seen  at  Doctors'  Commons.  In  it  he  mentions  two 
sons,  *  Captain  John  Allen  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  '  and  '  Lieute- 
nant Thomas  Allen  of  his  Majesty's  Navy.'  The  latter  of  these 
gentlemen,  Thomas  Allen,  was  married  in  17^2.  The  pariiiii- 
registcr  of  Godalming,  in  Surrey,  contains  this  entry : — 

*  Thomas  Allen  of  the  parish  of  Egham,  bachelor,  and  Katharine 
Matilda  Manning  of  this  parish,  spinster,  were  married  in  this  church 
by  licence  this  second  day  of  Octobert  in  the  jsar  one  thousand  seran 
hundred  and  ninaty-twO|  by  me 
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Aad.  tli9  fame  event  appears  in  the  list  of  jaarri^gei*  in  the 
5  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  for  October,  1 792,  thns  :-t 

*  Oct.  3. — ^Mr.  Atten»  third  Ideatenaet  in  the  Navy,  and  sonof  Ad- 
miral Alkn,  to  Mies  Catherine  Manning,  second  daughter  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Owen  Manning,  vicar  of  Godalming.* 

In  this  gentU«ian,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen>  we  believe  the 
prototype  of  the  lokdr  Dhtarg  may  be  as  certainly  recognised,  as 
was  that  of  his  reputed  father  Admiral  0*Haleran  in  Admiral 
Carter  Allen.  The  lolair  oalb  himself  Captain,  and  is  seen  in 
connexion  with  aman*of-war  and  dbplaying  remarkable  powers  of 
seamanship  during  a  storm  among  the  Hebrides;  Thomas  Allen 
was  a  Lieutenant  in  |he  navy.  The  lolair  passed  for  the  son  of 
Admiral  0*Haleran ;  Thomas  Allen  for  the  son  of  Admiral  Carter 
Allen.  The  lolair  married  Catherine  Bmce  some  time  after  the 
summer  of  J 790;  Thmnas  Allen  married  Catherine  Manning  in 
1792.  Nay»  if  we  mistake  not«  circumstances  which  are  related 
of  the  lolur  in  connexion  with  his  marriage  have  left  conse* 
qnences  traceable  in  the  history  of  Lieutenant  Allen.  The  tale 
of  the  '  Wolfs  Den*  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  endeavours  of 
Admiral  0*Haleran  and  the  Chevalier  Grvme,  already  known  to 
us  as  the  ^uide  of  Dr.  Beaton  from  St.  Rosalie^  to  prevent  the 
lolair  from  ujuring  the  prospects  of  hb  house  by  sudi  a  m^ki/- 
liance  as  they  considered  his  union  with  Catherine  Bruce  would 
be ;  and  we  have  a  scene  in  which  the  ro3-al  birth  of  the  I<dair  is 
spoken  of  without  concealment^  and  in  which  the  Admiral  implores 
his  '  foster-son*  with  tears  in  his  eyes  not  to  break  by  such  a 
marriage  the  last  hope  that  was  withering  on  h\%  father's  foreign 
tomb  (p.  194).  The  lolair,  however,  was  inexorable.  Now 
on  looking  to  Admiral  Allen's  will,  we  sec  that  while  he  left  his 
son  John  2200/.,  he  left  Thomas  only  100/.,  from  which  it  appears 
but  a  fair  inference  that  Thomas  had  in  fact  incurred  the  Admi- 
ral's displeasure  by  some  such  circumstance  as  an  imprudent 
iiuiiria<Te,  But  further.  Thomas  Allen  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  elder  published  a  volume  of  poetry  in  1 822,  to  which  he  put 
his  name  as  'John  Hay  Allan,  Esq.,'  while  the  marriage  of  the 
other  appears  in  the  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
November,  1822,  thus:  '  October  9,  at  London,  Charles  Stuart, 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  Hay  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Hay,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Waterford.'  The  introduction  of  the  name  '  Hav ' 
before  '  Allan,'  and  the  designaiion  '  of  Hay,' are  easily  explained 
by  Admiral  Allen's  claims  to  the  Earldom  of  Errol.  The  change 
in  the  spelling  of  the  name  from  '  Allen  '  to  *  Allan'  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  family 
from  England^  where  the  former  mode  is  prevalent,  to  Scotland, 
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wbere  the  latter  is  the  usual  lorm.  These  two  gentlemen,  who 
called  themselves  in  1822  John  Hay  Allan  and  Charles  Stuart 
Hay  Allan,  have  now  placed  their  names  on  the  title-jiages  of  the 
'  Vesliarium  *  and  of  the  *  Tales  of  the  Century '  as  Jolin  Sobieski 
Stuart  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  un- 
derstand this  assumption  of  names,  both  of  whic  h  bear  so  plain  a 
reference  to  the  exiled  family,  as  a  declaration  that  the  history 
given  in  the  '  Tales  of  the  Century '  is  in  fact  that  of  their  own 
family,  and  that  their  father,  although  the  reputed  son  of  Admiral 
Allen,  was  in  reality  the  legitimate  son  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart.  Now  this  is  a  serious  matter.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  curb  in  any  way  the  fancy  of  our  historical  novelists,  or  to 
examine  too  closely  the  actual  existence  of  every  knight  or  noble 
whom  a  writer  of  that  class  may  present  to  us  as  achieving  miglity 
deeds  in  the  train  of  Philip  Augustus  or  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  but 
when  we  are  told  that  a  legitimate  son  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
was  alive  as  late  as  1831,  and  that  two  of  his  sons  are  writing  or 
editing  books  in  1846,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  a  statement 
concerns  the  history  of  our  own  time  and  country  much  too  nearly 
to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of. 

The  notices  which  we  lately  collected  (without  the  slightest 
reference  to  this  story)  concerning  the  last  of  the  Stuart  family 
in  Italy  (Q.  R.,  No.  157),  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  ren- 
dered any  further  examination  of  the  facts  needless  ;  but  since  wo 
have  taken  up  the  question,  let  it  be  settled.  The  authors  of 
the  '  Tales  of  the  Century'  distinctly  ascribe  the  concealment  of 
the  birth  of  the  lawful  son  of  Charles  Edward  to  the  fear  of 
assassination  by  emissaries  of  the  Hanoverian  family ;  but, 
passing  over  this  egregious  motive,  could  such  a  concealment 
have  been  effected  ?  Where  were  the  attendants  on  the  Prin- 
cess Louisa  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  villa  where  the  birth 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  ?  The  little  page  in  scarlet  who 
c/)nducted  the  doctor  to  the  chamber  of  his  jiatient?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  event  could  have  escaped  their  eyes  at  the 
time,  or  their  gossiping  propensities  afterwards?  Different  in- 
deed must  they  have  been  from  the  generality  of  the  attendants 
of  royalty,  if  any  restraint  whatever  could  prevent  their  repeating 
not  only  all  that  did  happen,  but  a  good  deal  besides.  Then  the 
embarkation  of  the  infant  on  board  the  frigate.  Where  were  the 
officers  and  crew?  Was  curiosity  extinct  among  them  as  to  all 
this  mystery  ?  Nay  even  the  participators  in  the  secret,  Dr. 
Beaton  and  his  mysterious  guide  of  St.  Rosalie^  and  others  who 
like  ihem  had  sworn  not  to  reveal  the  fact  except  for  the  Kind's 
service ;  the  French  servant  of  the  lolair,  who  seems  to  have 
addressed  him  as  M<nuei^neur  Bud  AUem  Binfole  mthout  much 
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ooBiidtnlifiB  §k  Im  haaim,  Ac  &c., — mm  noM  of  llini  tm* 
chmos^  aol  oimi  tlwin  iojudidoiii?  In  tmm  mndt  liad  Midi 
•a  mat  orer  talm  ptaMi  w  il  poiiible  thil  il  could  hmf  le- 
nudlied  a  secret? 

We  know  that  from  the  time  when  Charles  Edward  left  SoDtland 
i&  1746  till  hit  death  in  1788,  he  was  the  object  of  the  constant 
attention  of  the  British  government.  The  envoys  at  Paris,  at 
Leghorn,  at  Florence,  and  at  Rome,  kept  watch  upon  him  day 
and  night,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  every  circum- 
stance  they  could  ascertain  of  his  domestic  life.  Their  despatches 
on  this  subject  form  several  bulky  volumes  in  the  State  Paper 
Oflice ;  and  the  selections  from  them  printed  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  perfection  of  the  system  of 
espionage.  More  especially,  from  the  date  of  his  father's  death 
in  1766,  when  Charles  Edward  settled  in  Italy,  he  was  subject  to 
the  constant  surveillance  of  the  acute,  indefatigable  Sir  Horace 
Mann  (the  correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole),  who  held  the  oliice 
of  envoy  at  Florence  for  no  less  than  forty-six  years — from  1  740 
to  1786.  From  his  despatches,  during  the  period  in  question. 
Lord  Mahon  has  selected  upwards  of  eighty,  from  which  it 
appears  most  clearly  that  he  was  not  overratinc^  either  his  zeal 
or  his  oj)portuiiities  when  he  wrote  from  Florence,  on  the 
26th  September,  1775:  *  In  the  course  of  my  letters  since  the 
Pretender's  residence  here,  I  have  informed  )our  Lordship  of 
everything  that  related  to  him  that  I  judged  worthy  of  your 
Lordship's  notice,  of  which  I  have  the  most  authentic  means  of 
being  informed.*  Not  only  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  physicians  who  attended  the  object 
of  his  watch,  and  with  several  of  his  associates,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  many  anecdotes  of  Charles  Edward's  most  private  life 
which  he  details,  and  which  are  cieai  ly  verified  by  circumstances 
mentioned  in  subsequent  letters,  that  he  must  have  had  his  iiip 
formation  from  day  to  dajr«  and  from  those  immediately  about  Ibt 
Prince's  person. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  sorveillaiioe  as  this,  that  the  adv<M- 
ture  of  Dr.  Beaton  if  Mid  to  have  occurred  in  1773,  the  year 
after  Cbarless  marriage.    In  the  end  of  that  year  Sir  Hoaaoa 
thus  shows  his  Hsmiliaoly  with  tha  stale  of  oMtteiis  in  his  heuM 
hold:— 

*  Flerence,  Dee.  lltb, 

'  Fer  some  time  after  his  marriage,  he  tbilsiiied  fiom  any  great 
excess  ia  wine,  hut  of  late  he  has  given  iato  it  again  at  mnch  as  ever ; 
sa  that  he  is  seldom  quite  sober,  and  freqatotly  eomnrils  the  grestiMt 
disordefs  ia  his  family.  This  b^viour  had  made  Mr.  Carol,  the  pink- 
cipal  person  ahoot  him*  mhm  they  caU  Loid  Caiol,  lake  a  rsMlatioD  to 
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km  Um  aitinlsr,  but  CaxdiDtl  York  has  induced  him  tir  defer  hit 
dtpertore  at  leaat  far  tome  little  time  longer.' 

Frc»n  this  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Horace  had  information  from 
within  the  household  of  Charles  Edward  of  the  state  of  matters 
there  since  his  marriage,  and  that  his  attention  had  been  turned, 
as  it  most  naturally  would,  to  the  very  point  in  question  further 
appears  from  a  letter  dated  upwards  of  a  year  previously  : — 

•  As  I  have  lately  observed  an  article  in  the  English  newspapers 
which  asserts  that  Cardinal  York  was  dead,  and  that  his  sister-in-law  it 
with  child,  I  think  It  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  hoth  these 
cimmstaoces  are  false.' — Sept.  22,  1772. 

This  story,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  English  papers,  is  the 
only  allusion  to  such  a  prospect  that  occurs  in  the  whole  course  of 
Sir  Horace's  despatches,  and  when  we  observe  the  number  of 
singular  anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of  Charles  Edward  and  his 
consort  which  had  come  to  the  envoy's  knowledge,  and  how  evi- 
dently they  were  all  along  surrounded  by  spies,  both  within  their 
fitmily  and  beyond  it,  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  such  an  event 
aa  the  birth  of  the  only  hope  of  the  House  of  Stuart — for  Car- 
dinal York's  priestly  character  extinguished  all  such  expectations 
from  him — could  have  taken  place  without  the  slightest  rumour 
of  it  having  transpired. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  recurring  once  more  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  exiled  family  after  the  marriage  of  Louisa  of  Stolberg. 
That  alliance,  as  is  universally  known,  proved  eminently  unhappy, 
and  the  differences  between  her  and  her  consort  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1780,  when  she  entirely 
withdrew  herself  from  him.  For  four  years  after  this  period  he 
lived  alone,  and  when,  in  1784,  his  advancing  age — he  was  then 
sixty-four —and  the  prospect  of  increasing  infirmities  rendered 
the  tenderness  and  unwearied  devotion  of  a  child  cypscially 
desirable  for  him,  the  measures  adopted  by  him  are  eqnallj 
notorious.  Had  a  son  been  bom  to  him  in  1773»  he  must 
then  have  been  eleven  years  of  age,  yet  we  hear  nothing  of 
any  son,  and  it  is  to  Charlotte  Stuart,  his  daughter  by  Miss 
Walkeashaw,  that  he  looks  for  the  snj^rt  of  his  declining  years, 
fai  tiie  month  of  July,  1784,  he  executes  a  deed  with  aU  the 


ilIOll 

fior  fourteen  years,  with  the  rank  of  Duchess,  To  legitimate 
iHf  iMlund  daughter*  And  give  her  the  rerersion  of  his  own  title, 
wm  oertainly  not  vary  like  the  act  of  a  man  who  had  a  lawful 
son  in  existence.  But  furthermore,  in  this  same  year  he 
executed  his  will,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  to 
Imp  Imotim  the-  CawUnai  and  annnitiei  to  a  few  of  his  attendants, 
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he  left  all  he  possessed  to  tlio  Duchess  of  Albany — liis  palace  at 
Florence  with  all  its  rich  furniture,  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  in- 
cluding: not  only  those  brought  into  the  family  by  his  mother 
the  Princess  Clementina  Suljieski — (among:  which  were  two 
rubies  of  g:reat  value  which  had  been  pledg:ed  with  her  father  by 
the  republic  of  Poland,  and  a  larp^e  shield  of  gold  presented  to  the 
heroic  John  Sobieski,  King:  of  Poland,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold 
after  the  sie^e  of  V'ienna) — but  also  such  of  the  crown-jewels  of 
England  as  had  been  conveyed  to  the  continent  by  James  II. 
Is  it  conceivable  that,  if  Charles  Edward  had  had  a  legitimate 
son,  he  would  thus  have  alienated  from  him  not  only  his  Italian 
residence,  and  the  Polish  jewels  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother — one  of  which,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  November  8th,  1783,  he  intended  to  add  to  the 
crown-jewels — but  even  the  ancient  crown-jewels  of  England, 
which  he  himself  possessed  only  in  virtue  of  those  royal  claims 
which  he  would  thus  hand  down  to  a  disinherited  son  ? 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  survived  her  father  not  quite  two  years, 
but  even  during  that  short  period  her  actions  demonstrate  her 
entire  ignorance  that  he  had  left  any  other  male  heir  than  his 
brother.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  Edward,  she  sent  to 
the  Cardinal  York  the  whole  of  the  crown-jewels;  and  at  her 
death  she  left  him  the  whole  of  her  property,  with  the  exceptitm 
of  an  annuity  to  her  mother,  Miss  Walkenshaw,  who  for  some 
time  survived  her,  and  who  bore  among  the  Jacobites  the  title 
of  Countess  Alberstroff. 

One  glance  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Princess  Louisa 
of  Stolberg,  the  alleged  mother  of  this  mysterious  infant.  Her 
separation  from  her  husband  had  been  mainly  brought  about 
through  the  assistance  of  the  poet  Alfieri,  with  whom  she  con- 
tinued on  the  most  intimate  terms.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
she  was  ever  married  to  him,  but,  at  his  death,  the  income, 
which  the  kindness  of  Cardinal  ^'ork  had  securer!  to  her  on 
her  separation  from  his  brother,  was  further  increased  by  her 
lover's  bequest  of  his  whole  property.  Alfieri's  place  in  her 
affections  then  devolved  upon  a  Frenchman,  named  Fabre,  to 
whom  also  it  has  hron  said  that  she  was  married.  She  sur- 
vived till  18*24,  when  her  alleged  son  must  have  been  in  his 
fifty-first  year,  yet,  at  her  death,  her  whole  property,  including 
the  seal  and  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  and  some  other 
memorials  of  that  alliance,  she  bequeathed  to  her  last  admirer 
Fabre;  who  in  his  turn  bequeathed  those  Stuart  relics  to  their 
present  possessor,  Signor  Santirelli,  a  sculptor  at  Florence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Cardinal  of  York  are  equally  C(mclusive. 
The  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  of  this  survivor  might  have  led 
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to  the  expectation  that  his  rights,  as  a  member  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart,  would  have  been  merged  by  him  in  his  character  as  a 
digfnified  ecclesiastic.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  for  no  sooner 
was  his  brother  dead,  than  he  immediately  adopted  all  the  form 
and  etiquette  usual  in  the  residence  of  a  reigninp^  monarch,  and 
insisted  on  its  observance  not  only  by  his  own  attendants  but  by 
his  visitors.*  Ho  published  protests  asserting  his  right  to  the 
British  crown,  and  caused  medals  to  be  struck,  bearing  his  head, 
with  the  inscriptions  *  Henricus  Nonus  Anglioc  Rex,*  and  '  Hcn- 
ricus  IX.  Majrn.  Brit.  Francise  et  Hibern.  Rex,  Fid.  Def., 
Card.  Ep.  Tusc'  one  of  which,  we  believe,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Her  Majesty.  Cardinal  York  at  this  period  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  nearer  heir  of  the  risrhts 
of  his  familv  than  himself,  which  a  son  of  his  brothor  would  have 
been.  Yet  when  his  sister-in-law  left  her  husband,  only  seven 
years  after  the  alleged  birth,  the  Cardinal  sent  for  her  to  Rome, 
received  her  with  tender  affection,  and  watched  over  her  in- 
terests with  the  most  anxious  care,  until  he  had  procured  her 
a  suitable  establishment  from  his  brother.  Were  these  compli- 
cated negotiations  entirely  carried  through  without  the  Princess's 
ever  mentioning  to  one  so  nearly  related  to  her  the  existence  of 
her  son?  Navmore,  we  see  from  Sir  Horace  Mann's  despatches, 
that  when  the  health  of  Charles  Edward  finally  gave  way,  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  brought  about  a  complete  reconciliation 
between  her  father  and  uncle,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
titular  king  removed  his  residence  to  Rome,  being  there  cor- 
dially received  by  the  Cardinal,  who  presented  him  to  the 
Pope  and  continued  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  inti- 
macy with  him  till  his  death  two  years  afterwards.  Can  it  be 
imasrined  that  Charles  Edward  would  not  communicate  to  his 
brother,  during  this  period  of  confidential  intercourse,  the  exist- 
ence of  his  son,  had  there  lived  such  a  person  ?  Finally,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Cardinal  remained  till  his  own  death, 
in  1807,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  himself  his  brother's  heir.  The 
will  of  Cardinal  York,  which  had  been  executed  in  the  year  1/00, 
and  is  still  preserved  at  Rome,  is  singular.  In  it  he  leaves  his 
whole  possessions  to  two  executors  in  trust,  for  purposes  which 
are  not  specified  in  the  will,  but  which  he  therein  says  he  had 
previously  communicated  to  his  executors.  It  was  from  the  first 
clear  that  tlicso  purposes  could  have  no  connexion  with  any 
concealed  heir  of  tbe  Stuart  blood,  for  the  will  itself  contains  a 


♦  It  is  aiscTted  by  a  recent  biographer  of  Charles  Edward  (Kloae)  that  a  Prince  of 
the  Hotue  of  Hanover,  being  anxious  to  have  an  intervieir  with  tite  ciurdinal,  signified 
bis  willingoMt  to  aoeM*  to  tfit  imil  mdllioii»  and  wm idmitted  McordiDgljr. 
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formal  declaraiion  of  his  own  right  to  the  British  crown,  and  a 
j)rotest  in  favour  of  his  own  nearest  lawful  heir,  who  could  not 
of  course  by  any  means  be  the  son  of  his  elder  brother.  All 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  actual  instructions  left  by  him  was 
removed  by  his  principal  executor,  Canon  Cacsarini,  who,  in  the 
year  after  the  Cardinai's  death,  made  a  formal  note  of  the  verbal 
instructions  received  by  him,  and  sealed  it  up,  so  to  remain  till 
Charles  Edwjird  s  widow  should  be  dead,  and  certain  estates  in 
Mexico  realized.  The  revolution  in  Mexico  having  rendered  this 
realization  impossible,  the  Pope,  in  1831,  ordered  Ca?sarini's 
note  to  be  opened,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  directions 
for  the  application  of  the  Cardinal's  whole  property  in  aid  of 
certain  missionary  enterprises  under  the  management  of  the 
Propaganda.  Thus  the  last  remnant  of  the  property  of  the 
Stuarts  went  to  that  church,  their  adherence  to  which  had  cost 
them  three  kinjjdoms. 

If  from  the  ex-royal  family  we  turn  to  that  by  whom  the  secret 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  the  result  is  equally  dear  and 
inevitable.  The  sketch  of  Admiral  Allen's  life,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  not  only  contains  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  any  such  rumour  as  that  now  under  our 
notice,  but  it  does  not  even  mention  him  as  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  persons  of  Jacobite  principles  or  predilections.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Rockingham  party,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected,  were  not  even  Tories,  but  Whigs.  Had  Charles  Edward 
been  in  a  situation  to  confide  so  delicate  a  trust  to  any  one,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  selected  any  other 
than  one  of  his  staunchest  adherents;  yet  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  believe  that  this  charge  was  intrusted  to  one  whose  political 
relations  seem  to  have  been  with  the  opposite  party.  But  there 
is  more  behind — we  can  appeal  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
very  persons  most  concerned  in  the  theory  of  the  *  Tales  of  a 
Century.'  Their  hero,  the  lolair  Dhearg,  is  representetl  as  aware 
of  his  real  parentage  prior  to  the  scene  in  1790,  yet  the  notice  of 
Thomas  Allen's  marriage  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazme '  ex- 
pressly calls  him  '  son  of  Admiral  Allen.'  The  Admiral  him- 
self died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  October,  1^00,  and  had  made  his 
will  in  February  of  the  same  year.  In  it  he  expressly  names  as 
his  son  *  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen  of  His  Majesty's  Navy.*  On 
what  possible  principle  can  this  be  accounted  for  ? — What  con- 
ceivable motive  could  induce  the  officer  intrusted  by  Charles 
Edward  with  the  care  of  the  only  hope  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
to  leave  in  his  will,  and  that  will,  too,  executed  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  a  flat  denial  of  the  royal  birth  of  his  illustrious  ward  ? 
The  fact  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  such  a 

secret^ 
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secret,  and  appears  to  us  absolutely  conclusive.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  the  Admiral  stating  in  his  will  whose  son  Thomas 
Allen  was.  He  might  have  left  him  100/.,  without  any  allnsion 
to  his  parentage ;  but  when  he  deliberately,  and,  as  lawyers  say, 
in  intuitu  mortis,  assures  us  that  this  gentleman,  the  father  of 
those  who  now  assmne  names  so  directly  indicative  of  royal  pre- 
tensions^ was  his  own  son  ,  we  are  inckined  to  give  him  mdit  for 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  truth  than  any  now  alive  can  possess. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  lolair  Dhearg.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  sefer  him  from  the  stem  on  which  fancy  has  been 
pleased  to  engraft  him,  with  as  ffentlc  a  hand  as  might  be.  It 
gives  us  no  pleasure  to  bring  aown  snch  a  Chdteau  en  Espagne 
about  the  ears  of  those  to  whose  personal  gratification  it  must 
be  supposed  to  ha¥e  ministered ;  but  the  nature  of  the  claim^ 
and  the  fact  that  some  credulous  rural  dignitaries  have  been 
lending  it  countenance,  seemed  to  impose  the  duty  of  demoli- 
tion on  some  of  our  craft.  The  attempt  to  persuade  the 
world  that  Charles  Edward  left  a  legitimate  male  progeny  is 
the  silliest  of  dreams ;  and  no  rational  creature  can  doubt  that 
Uie  broken  diadem  which  lies  so  touchingly  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  '  John  Sobieski 
Stuart  *  and  '  Charles  Edward  Stuart,^  is  now  the  heritage  of  a 
branch  of  the  lasperial  House  of  Austrian  Lorraine,  in  the  person 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  o£  Modena.*  With  whom  the 
lolair  iuTention  originated  we  know  not.  In  such  cases  there  is 
usually  one«  or  a  small  number  of  deceivers,  and  many  deceived ; 
and  it  is  as  common  to  find  those  most  concerned  in  the  truth  of 
the  story  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  position.  This  much, 
however,  we  can  say : — there  are  distinct  indications  that  the  pre- 
sent genealogical  fiction  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  fertile  imagi- 

*  are  almost  ashamed  to  tell  what  every  one  ought  to  know  aa  well  as  ourselves. 
'Th«  deatii  of  Cardiual  York  extingui&licd  the  dcscenUauts  of  James  the  Second, 
and  M  \m  lutd  no  bvodMr  but  Charlet  the  Sseond,  who  predeceased  bim  witfxrat  legi- 
timate issue,  the  sucrcssion  then  opened  to  the  descendants  of  his  sister,  the  Princen 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  died  in  1670,  leaving  two 
daughters.  After  her  death  the  Duke  of  Orleans  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
Bleelor  Matini^  ftom  whom  the  sabMqaeiit  fmXiy  of  Orleam,  and  the  preteot  King 
of  the  French,  are  descended.  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
married  Charles  the  Second,  king  of  Sjwiln,  but  died  without  issue.  Her  sister  Ann, 
•ecoud  daugliter  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  married  Victor  Amedeus,  king  of 
flMdipia.  Tbrir  aon,  Gbarlaa  Bmsniiel  the  Third,  succeeded  in  1730,  and  was  stie- 
Oiadad  by  hi?  son,  Victor  Amedeus  the  Third.  Charles  Emanuel  the  Fourth,  eldest 
•on  of  Victor  Amedeus  the  Third,  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Victor  Emanuel.  Victor  Emanuel  left  twin  daughters,  the  eldest-bom  of  whom,  Mary 
Beatrice,  married  Francis  Dnko  of  Modena,  while  the  crown  of  Sardinia  paHed  to  her 
Other's  heirs  male.  Tlic  Duchess  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  has  left  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom,  Francis,  boni  on  tiie  Ist  of  June,  1819,  is  now  the  unquestionable  heir  of 
the  House  of  Stuart. — By  a  singular  coincideucei  this  Prince's  fister  is  wife  to  the 
tnkd  bead  of  the  Hooaa  of  BoorboB. 
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nation  which  produced  the  literary  fiction  of  the  'Vestiarium 
Scoticum.*  This  appears  no  more  than  the  inevitable  inference 
from  the  statement  that  the  MS.  of  the  *  Vestiarium '  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Charles  Edward  himself.  Moreover,  it  is 
capable  of  proof  that  neither  the  *  Vestiarium  of  Sir  Richard 
Urquhart,  Knight,'  nor  the  romantic  history  of  the  lolair  Dhearg 
was  the  first  attempt  of  this  literary  and  genealogical  adventurer. 
In  a  certain  volume  of  poetry  already  alluded  to  as  having  been 
published  in  1822,  we  find  a  piece  entitled  *  The  Gathering  of 
the  Hays,*  of  which  we  shall  transcribe  the  opening  stanzas : — 

*  Gatbbeing* 

*  MacGaradh  I  MacGaradh !  red  race  of  the  Taj! 
Ho !  gather !  ho !  gather  like  hawks  to  the  prey ! 
MacGaradh,  Mac6aradh»  MacGaradh,  come  fSut, 
The  flame's  on  the  beacon,  the  horn's  on  the  blast* 
The  standard  of  Errol  unfolds  its  white  breast^ 
And  the  falcon  of  Loncarty  stirs  in  her  nest. 
Come  away,  cone  awtff,  come  to  the  tryst. 
Come  in,  MacGkradb,  from  east  and  from  west ! 

'MacGaradh!  MacGaiadh!  MacGaradh,  come  forth ! 
Come  from  your  bowers,  from  south  and  from  north, 
Come  jn  all  Gowrie,  Kinoul,  and  Tweedale ! 
Drumelzier  and  Naoghton,  come  lock'd  in  your  nail ! 

Come  Stuart !  come  Stuart!  set  up  thy  white  rose ! 
Killour  and  Buckc!cugh,  bring  thy  bills  and  thy  bowsl 
Come  in,  ^facGanulii !  come  arm'd  for  the  fray! 
Wide  is  the  war-cry,  and  dark  is  the  day. 

'Quick  March. 
'The  Hay  !  the  Hay  !  the  Iluy  !  the  Hay  ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming!  Give  way  !  give  way! 
The  Hay!  the  Hay!  the  Hay!  thellay! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  give  way ! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  clear  the  way! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  hurra!  hurra! 
MacGaradh  is  coming,  clear  the  way  I 
MacGkradh  is  coming,  hnrra !'  * 

The  author  of  the  other  poems  comprised  in  the  rolome— >Mr. 
John  Hay  Allan,  now  Mr.  John  Sobieski  Stuart — tells  nt  in  his 
notes  that  he  copied  this  piece  *  from  an  old  leaf  pasted  into  an 
old  MS.  history  of  the  Hays/  and  that  he  had  *  seen  a  version  of 
the  first  stansa  in  Gaelic'  The  first  and  second  stanzas  he  con- 
siders decidedly  ancient;  the  remaining  verses  as  having  been 

*  See  *  The  Bridal  of  Gaolchaini,  and  otlicr  Po«n%*  by  John  Haj  Allan,  Xiq. 
London,  Hookhan;  and  Bdiabuigfa,  Tut   8vo.  18SS. 
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composed  by  a  certain  Captain  James  Hay  in  1715.  It  is  further 
explained  to  us,  apparently  from  the  same  MS.  history,  that 
*  Mac'Garadh  '  was  the  ancient  name  of  ibo  }  lays,  '  Garadh'  sifj;- 
iiifying  in  Gaelic  'a  dike  or  barrier,'  and  being:  therefore  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  French  '  haie,'  a  *  hed^e.*  The  patronymic 
ot  the  chief,  wc  are  told,  was  *  Mac  Mhic  Garadh  Mor  an 
Sjjithan  Dearg"* — *  the  son  of  the  son  of  Garadh  the  Great  of  the 
red  shields.*  Of  this  'old  MS.  History'  we  know  no  more  than 
IS  contained  in  the  above  references  to  it  in  the  Editorial  Notes 
of  1822  : — but  the  'Gathering*  is  so  manifestly  an  imitation  of 
Scott's  *  Pibroch  of  Uonuil  Dhu,'  comjwscd  in  1816,  enriched 
With  an  occasional  touch  from  the  popular  song"  of  *  The  Camp- 
holls  are  coming,'  that  the  youngest  Miss  Hay  who  fingers  a 
jnanoforte  cannot  suppose  it  really  ancient ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
Iroin  this,  and  from  the  unnatural  association  of  Gaelic  names 
and  phrases  with  the  purely  Lowland  family  of  the  Hays,  that, 
were  ihe  '  old  MS.  History  of  the  Hays*  itself  before  us,  it  w^ould 
piove  a  genuine  elder  brother  of  the  Vestiariuin  *  from  the  Dou.ay 
pa])prs.'  It  is  tolerably  obvious,  in  short,  that  our  ingenious 
manipulator,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  arrived  by  c^aulious  degrees 
at  the  croioning  of  his  imposture.  In  the  poetical  comj)ilation 
ol  1822,  there  occurred  indeed  an  intimation  that  the  gentleman 
named  on  its  tillepage  claimed  a  descent  in  some  way  from  the 
Stuarts  (p,  97),  but  we  were  left  without  any  explanation  on  that 
subject — while  the  MS.  History  of  the  Hays  and  the  Gathering 
of  ihe  MacGaradh  were  brought  prominently  forward.  Encou- 
ragetl  by  the  success  of  those  smaller  experiments,  the  artist 
appears  to  have  advanced  from  his  mystifications  about  a  single 
noble  family,  whose  real  history  is  quite  well  known,  to  the  more 
perplexed  pedigrees  of  the  Highland  clans,  with  the  phantas- 
magoria of  their  variegated  tartans — which  decorations  he  then 
liberally  imparted  to  the  harnessed  spearmen  of  the  southern 
border,  and  even  to  the  purest  of  the  Anglo-Norman  houses 
conspicuous  in  the  authentic  annals  of  Scotland — yea,  even  to 
Bruce,  Hamilton,  and  L}'ndsay  ! — until  he  was  at  last  encouraged 
to  produce  in  a  tangible  shape  this  more  ambitious  invention  of 
the  lolair  Dhearg — announcing  openly  to  the  dandies  of  the 
Celtic  Club  and  the  dowagers  of  tlie  InverneM  Meeting  that 
*the\f  have  yet  a  King  !' 


Art. 
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Art.  Ill.'-^Jbttma/  of  a  few  MmUhs*  Betidente  m  Portugal,  and 
Glimpses  cfthe  South  of  Sjxiin.    By  a  Lady.    2  volt.  1847. 

THE  little  visited  and  less  known  strip  of  country  to  the  West 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  rejoices  in  the  title  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  produces  other  matters  besides  Portugal  onions.  Port 
wine,  and  periodical  revolutions:  of  which  the  two  former  are 
better  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  and  the  latter  may  be  dismissed 
as  tempests  in  a  teacup.  In  a  recent  Number  (cLVii.)  we  paid 
our  homage  to  the  drama  of  Lusitania ;  and  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  its  scenery  and  social  life,  as  sketched 
for  us  in  the  Journal  of  an  accomplished  artist:  her  pen  light  and 
ready,  her  pencil  true  and  facile,  and  both  equally  obedient  to  the 
mistress  mind.  What  eye,  indeed,  like  bright  woman's,  can  see 
the  nice  shades  of  difTerences,  the  infinite  details  which  constitute 
character  in  the  aggregate,  whether  in  the  works  of  the  creation  or 
in  its  so-called  lords?  What  appliance  of  art  can  fix  chameleon 
impressions  as  they  arise,  better  than  crowquil  guided  by  taper 
fingers,  which  skim  over  gilt-edged  paper  like  butterflies  busied 
with  flowers,  now  lured  by  colour,  now  by  perfume,  pausing  but  to 
extract  the  essential  sweet,  and  then  away  to  beauties  new  ?  Even 
so  in  these  slim  tomes  there  is  no  tedious  twice-told  talc.  Here 
is  '  pleasant  reading,*  as  Scott  says  of  some  earlier  rara  avis, 
'  with  no  botheration  about  statistact  %Qd  geok^y dry  daily 
bread  of  our  critical  treadmill. 

For  the  poetical  and  picturesque  features  of  Portugal,  our  fair 
tourist  came  well  prepared :  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
could  not  but  be  hereditary  in  tlie  blood  which  rumour  assign 
her :  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  beauty  at  Grasmere,  reared  at  the 
knees  of  the  genius  loci,  her  memory  ever  recurs  to  the  scenes 
of  her  youth ;  and  whether  she  climbs  the  wild  sierra,  or  fords 
the  arrowy  torrents  of  a  foreign  land,  the  scaurs  and  streams  of 
Cumberland  re-appear,  clad  in  a  southern  garb  :  thus  the  €&• 
joyment  of  the  present  is  heightened  by  the  poeliy  of  the  past, 
and  Cintra  iuelf  becomes  dcmUy  delido—i  bacasiise  asiOCTited 
with  the  suttetest  of  English  homes. 

We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  these  aHasioiis  to  a  popular 
report,  which  onrtainly  seems  to  derive  confirmatioii  mm  the 
internal  efidence  of  thought  and  taste.  Bat  al  any  rate  we  mnst 
give  our  readers  at  starting  sach  a  general  notion  of  the  new 
Portuguese  pilgrims  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scattered  hints 
of  the  book  itself — for  it  does  not  open  with  a  distinct  catalogue 
raisonn^  like  Father  Chaucer^s,  and  the  more  is  the  pity.  The  pre- 
disposition  to  be  pleased  resolting  from  a  previous  acquaintancy, 
spieads  birdlime  orer  the  pages  of  a  jonnud ;  we  travel  hand-in- 
hand 
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band  with  one  known  to  us,  sharing  alike  joys  and  sorrows :  an 
interest  is  given  to  the  log-book,  be  it  ever  so  long,  and  a  life 
infused  into  the  jokes,  be  they  ever  so  drowsy.    On  the  other 
hand,  sad  and  serious  is  the  change  which  comes  over  the  spirit 
when  dealing  with  the  unknown :  only  compare  the  private  delight 
with  which  the  'memoranda  of  my  last  tour'  are  submitted  to 
by  dutiful  wife  and  daughter,  with  the  weariness  of  the  flesh 
public,  which  has  no  predilections,  when  the  tourist,  yielding  to 
family  pressure,  rushes  into  type,  the  dispeller  of  domestic  illu- 
sions.   Be  it  noted,  then,  that  the  party  in  the  present  instance 
consisted  of  four  persons — a  wedded  pair  who  chaperon  an  un- 
married couple ;  they  wish,  however,  to  travel  incognito — for  the 
names  of  these  loving,  galloping,  eating,  drinking,  and  thinking 
beings  are  only  shadowed  by  initials,  or  mystified  by  vacuums, 
which  nature  abhors.    Unknown  values  may  indeed  be  expressed  * 
as  it  pleases  the  wise  in  algebra,  but  Hymen,  Cupid,  and  critics 
protest  against  such  hieroglyphics  as  W  plus  H  for  wives  and 
husbands,  or  I  minus  U  for  bachelors  and  spinsters.  Unsightly 
dashes,  by  breaking  continuity  of  text,  worry  a  reader's  eye  no 
less  than  the  meaningless  gaps  weary  his  mind ;  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Alphabet  in  search  of  the  picturesque  are  tiresome  as 
allegory,  better  than  the  best  of  which,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the 
portrait  of  even  a  dog  that  we  know.    Individuality  swampt  by 
consonants  becomes  an  X  Y  Z  at  the  coffee-house ;  the  best  women 
in  the  world,  when  designated  by  vowels,  have  no  character  at  all. 
We  object  altogether  to  such  seatencet  as  ibllow>  which  spot  many 
a  page  in  these  volumes : — 

*  At  half-past  4  p.m.,  we  set  off,  accompanied  by  Colonel  P  ,  his 

brother  the  prebendary,  Major  B  ,  the  Adjutant  of  Colouel  P— 's 

regiment,  and  Major  R  of  the  cavalry.' — vol.  i.  p.  3. 

^  J.  and  1.9  Mr.  and  Mr.  U  ,  ail  pulled  up  at  once.'—- vol.  i. 

p.  143. 

This  '  private  and  confidential'  reserve  is  extended  to  mute  moun- 
tains and  streams  which,  however  babbling,  are  seldom  sensitively 
alive  to  the  fear  of  being  named  and  compromised.  Thus  a 
striking  {x>int  of  view  is  alluded  to  frequently  as  '  D  's  sta- 
tion.*   With  all  respect  to  D  's  inobtrusive  judgment,  surely 

the  reality  of  the  Devil's  Peak,  or  any  undiplomatic  part  of  his 
person  or  property,  is  preferable.  Again,  when  the  avowed 
topic  is  the  resemblance  between  some  Portuguese  and  English 

height,  the  Cumbrian  mount  mocks  us  under  the  cloud  of  '  ' 

(i.  141) ;  while  Helvellyn,  by  the  magic  of  a  name,  would  have 
fixed  and  identified  the  ocNnparison.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
alpine  mists  will  be  Uown  «nij  in  Urn  WdooioA.  editioa,  aod  wtxj 
Uaak  conyfirtiod  into  %  prins* 

Meanwhiie 
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Meanwhile  No.  1  is  tbe  arithmetical  equivalent  of  the  letter  I, 
wliich  represents  the  authoress,  and  le  style  fait  la  dame.  Kind, 
considerate,  find  gentle,  she  unites  to  a  serious  mind  a  cheerful 
temper  and  a  lively  imagination ;  a  healthy  tone  runs,  like  a  vein 
of  silver,  through  her  narrative,  which  is  free  from  any  alloy  of 
aflectation  or  false  sentimentality.  Nor  is  she  a  smellfungus 
searching  for  weeds  where  roses  grow,  or  setting  down  every- 
thing a  wilderness  from  Braga  to  Barcelona.  With  our  happily 
constituted  student  in  Nature's  school,  every  seme  becomes  an 
inlet  to  pure  enjoyment ;  and  we  shall  see  that 

*  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  dde, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  bud,  the  air,  the  skiesy 
To  her  are  opening  Paradise.' 

Ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  excellent,  her  eye  is  blind  only  to 
errors,  her  heart  open  to  every  virtue.  An  unclouded  ray  of  her 
own  sunshine  within  gilds  every  discomfort,  which,  trying  on 
such  a  tour  to  the  iron  frame  of  man,  is  borne  with  unrepining 
patience  by  a  woman — and  this  too,  as  she  gracefully  says,  *  an 
invalid  who  had  only  left  her  native  hills  for  a  warmer  climate, 
as  a  rain-vexed  bird  comes  out  from  the  wood  to  dry  its  feathers, 
and  take  a  strong  flight  home  again.'  The  bahny  south  has, 
we  rejoice  to  infer,  strengthened  the  plumage  of  this  stricken 
dove ;  she  has  happily  winged  her  way  back  to  her  Cumbrian 
nest,  and  cut  down  her  feathers  into  excellent  pens,  as  her  lord, 
tired  of  w  ar's  alarms,  seems  to  have  previously  moulded  his  sword 
into  ploughshares.  He  too  must  accept  our  congratulations  on  his 
partner's  convalescence.  A  sick  wife  curtails  marriage  of  many 
comforts,  and  perplexes  even  a  model-husband  —  which  the 
husband  of  this  tour  evidently  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
competent  judge.  Bold,  brave,  and  deserving  of  the  fair,  he 
sustains  throughout  the  onerous  character  of  man-of-all-work, 
fighting  and  ])aying  for  all,  as  John  Bull  (we  need  not  tell  him) 
»:t'nerally  does  when  roaming  in  the  Peninsula.  The  lady  duti- 
fully and  duly  designates  him  as  'our  commanding  officer;*  and 
we  admire  in  limine  his  marching  orders  : — *  Leave  your  band- 
boxes behind  at  home,  and  take  nothing  that  you  can  do^without: 
economy  is  the  life  of  the  army*  (i.  43).  Short  and  sweet  this, 
and  no  mistake,  as  F.M.  would  say;  but  to  a  married  and  loco- 
motive gentleman,  a  lady  plus  bag  and  minus  maid  is  a  pearl 
of  price.  Our  old  soldier,  next  to  studying  the  diminution  of 
bairgage,  meditates  on  the  increase  of  the  commissariat — *  sub- 
sistence having  always  been  the  difficulty'  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  F.M.  discovered  when  ridding  them  from  Gaurs  locust  host. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  poets  may  predicate  of  the  golden  produce  of  the 
gardens  of  Hesperia,  in  these  prosaic  days  stones  are  more  abun- 
dant there  than  loaves  and  fishes;  hunger,  not  Harvey,  is  the 
best  sauce,  and  knives  arc  more  plentiful  than  forks  or  black- 
berries. In  this  land  of  prayer  and  fasting,  for  one  kitchen  there 
are  five  hundred  altars,  for  one  cook  a  thousand  j)riests,  insoniuch 
that  an  eminent  French  savant  and  Membre  dc  I'lnstitut  has  pro- 
nounced the  cuisinier  Espagnol  to  be  a  pure  mythos.  '  Attend 
to  the  provend '  is  the  essence  of  Peninsular  guide-books,  which 
this  commanding  officer'  also  has  evidently  digested,  for  the 
wholesome  effects  are  evident  throughout  the  pages  of  his  faithful 
Gurwoodina : — e,g, 

*  We  made  our  way  to  an  English  lodging-house :  unluckily  it  waa 

full.   Mr.  asked  for  "  breakfast,  at  all  evenU,"   "  Certaialy." ' — 

vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  In  Senhor  G         we  found  a  hijrhly  intelligent  companion.  Tie 

sent  U8  some  wine  in  the  moruiug,  and  also  two  bottles  of  Scotch  ulc, 
wbich  one  of  our  two  cavaliert  stowed  away  for  future  servioci  as  a  juice 
far  more  precious  in  this  latitude  tlian  champagne  or  tokay.  Put 

that  down  in  your  journal,**  said  Mr.  .     What?  "      The  two 

bottles  of  ale,  and  the  good  fellow  who  sent  them  us."  So  here  they 
tre  duly  recorded.' — rol.  i.  p.  53. 

When  thus  Tictiialled  with  yiven  for  three  days,  after  the  im- 
mortal Dalgety  *8  practice,  all  went  on  smoothly  as  a  marriage  bell, 
aod  the  commander-in-chief  cracked  his  joke  and  bottle  to  his 
own  and  everybody's  content;  but  when  matters  turned  out 
wrongs,  as  mil  happen  in  that  larderlets,  mnlish,  Moorish  land, 
the  great  Captain  was  not  to  be  trifled  with « 

*  Our  evil  genius  in  this  pleasant  ramble,  the  muleteer,  is  always 
drinking — always  in  a  rage.  Mr.  ■  now  told  him  that  as  he  was 
such  a  aelfish  and  obstreperous  churl,  he  should  thenceforth  always  go 
on  foot — adding  that  he  would  break  his  head**  if  he  saw  him  mtke 
another  attempt  to  mount  that  mule  while  she  was  in  our  serrice.  The 
muleteer  dropt  astern.' — p.  102. 

There  is  an  instinctiTe  persuasion  in  ^our  grimacing  foreigner 
that  a  quiet  Englishman  who  cinlly  intimates  that  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  knock  him  dow  n^  will  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Indeed 
this  capital  menace  was  found  to  be  so  effective,  that  it  was  ever 
after  resorted  to  bj  others,  and  al  last  became  proverbial  as 
'  Mr.  ■  ■  *m  ezpression'  (i.  104).  Its  propounder  was  all 
Demosthenes  in  action  if  not  in  unadorned  eloquence,  when 
compared  to  his  adjutant,  '  Mr.  H  ,  sleepy,  dreamy,  Dnmby- 
blindy,  as  we  often  jestingly  call  him*  (i.  65) 

*  Tel  briUc  au  second  rang,  qui  a'tfclipsc  au -premier.' 

FuU 
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Fall  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  there  was  no  souring  this 
sweet  Dumby-blindy — deaf  alike  to  the  quips  and  cranks  of  female 
tongues,  as  proof  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  maii's  wit.  Many 
were  the  tricks  upon  travellers  which  his  absent  awkward  habits 
suggested  : — 'perched'  at  one  time  'on  a  tall  brown  Rosinante, 
whose  hip-bones  protruded  awfully;'  another  time  'floundering 
out  of  his  bed,  like  a  drowsy  porpoise.'  But  the  winds  that 
sweep  across  the  gulf  which  now  parts  him  from  his  lair  perse- 
cutors, waft  an  amende  that  will  make  up  for  all.  Manos  blancas 
no  ofenden;  white  hands  can  do  no  wrong,  aad  some  wounds 
which  ladies  inflict,  they  alone  can  cure. 

*  That  dreamy,  quiet,  clever  Mr.  H  !■  gone  fcr,  far  away  to  the  New 

World.  When  last  we  heard  of  him,  he  was  among  the  "  smtrt  men 
who  dwdl  fin  NatchcE.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  irtien  next  we 
teceire  tidings  of  him,  to  learn  that  he  is  smoking  his  cigar  among  the 
Coctaw  or  Chickasaw  Indians.  I  hope  he  is  not  as  irrecoverably  gone 
from  us  as  the  treacherous  bonds  of  Mississippi.  If  these  pages  should 
ever  reach  his  hand,  some  of  them  may  serve  to  light  his  amber- 
mouthed  meerschaum ;  but  this  one  page  he  will  preserve,  for  I  think 
he  will  not  be  sorry  to  know  that  in  sending  him  our  Minho  tour  in  a 
printed  form,  both  Mr.  ■  ■  and  I  echO|  in  regard  to  him,  the  words 
of  a  irenerable  btid  addrened  to  a  Tahwd  fneoS  ind  fidlow-tianlkr  in 

^  Companuml 
ThetBrecwdatifce  and  happy  thoold  we  be. 
Were  Iral  tbe  gift  a  meet  letun  to  Ifaee 
For  kindoesaes  that  never 
And  prompt  aelf-ftacrifiGe,  to  which  we  owe 
Far  more  uian  any  heart  but  oun  can  know."' — voL  i.  p.  203. 

In  ingemously  tormenting  this  excellent  *  H.'  '  I '  was  natu- 
rally followed  by  *  J  ;'  for  thus  is  expressed  a  maiden  fair,  buxom, 
blithe,  and  debonnaire,  and  worth  a  wilderness  of  professors  of 
ABC  and  algebra.  In  the  matter  of  names,  Jaqueline,  with  her 
pretty  nose  aquiline,  might  have  passed ;  but  to  us,  as  we  read 
the  record  of  her 

*  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smjles. 
Such  as  hane  ou  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  lo?e  to  uve  in  dimple  aleek/ 

J  became  Jane — the  Jane  of  men,  '  in  heaven  yclept  Euphrosine.' 
She  is  die  sunbeam  of  the  party ;  more  joyous  than  Miss  Joy  of 
the  joyous  Titmarsh  :  to-day  '  she  rides  a  black  horse,  well  bred, 
but  rather  fond  of  kicking ;'  to-morrow,  '  a  white  steed  given  to 
prancing :'  all  colours  come  alike  to  her«  when  cantering,  as  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  when  votino^ :  away  »he  goes,  now  Ofailoping 
over  sea-sands  faster  than  Byron  at  Venice,  on  steeds  the  minions 
of  their  race,  'full  of  fun  and  frolic'  like  herself,  and  animated, 
like  all  near  her,  with  *hcr  own  merry  voice.*  Blue  devils  and 
black  cares  Horatian,  which  mount  behind  every  one  of  the  other 
twenty-three  letters  when  on  horseback,  never  perch  on  J — 's  pil- 
lion, whether  she  ambles  over  turf,  or  rambles  over  ramblas,  the 
so-called  roads  of  Portuguese  courtesy,  being  in  reality  like  the 
graves  and  tombstones  of  Lisbon's  churchyards  after  the  earth- 
quake :  nimportc  I  she  is  the  first  out  of  bed,  and  up  into  the 
saddle,  to  carol  with  the  lark,  and  scent  the  morning  air  ;  the  first 
at  the  folding- star  of  eve  to  close  her  eyelids  with  the  flowers, 
regardless  alike  of  noise,  creepers,  or  counterpanes :  short  and 
sweet  is  her  sleep ;  blessing  on  the  man  who  invented  it,  saith 
Sancho,  when  tossed  about  in  his  excursions  in  this  peninsula, 
where,  whatever  be  the  case  as  regards  blankets,  four-post  beds 
have  yet  to  be  invented.  Neither  can  sleep,  Simkspeare's  com- 
forter, be  there  called  curtained — at  least  our  fair  ones'  siestas 
smack  strongly  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  free  forest ;  they  pitch 
their  tent  wherever  thej  list,  and  there  they  make  their  bed. 

*  Am  woan  u  we  arrived,  hooks  were  screwed  to  lour  trees,  and  my 
Indian  faanmock  and  J — ^'s  were  along.  Into  them  we  got  without  de- 
lay, and  were  aileep  in  five  minutes;  a  tiny  clear  brooklet  tinkling  along 
just  under  us  on  its  way  to  the  river.  While  we  slept,  the  gentlemen 
had  our  cold  dinner  set  out  on  a  table,  also  al  fresco.  When  all  was 
prepared,  we  were  called  ;  and  after  we  had  dined  under  the  oaks,  we 
retired  to  our  hammocks  again,  and  slept  for  two  or  three  hours  more 
under  the  greenwood  trees,  Ull  man  and  horse  were  ready  to  start.  J— 
mounted,  singing — 

Come,  stain  your  cheeks  with  nut  or  berry. 
You  '11  find  the  gipsy's  life  is  merry/* 

But  she,  poor  girl !  is  in  no  need  of  the  gipsy  cosmetic,  for  sun  and  air 
on  this  tour  have  already  stained  her  cheeks  nut-brown.* — vol.i.  p.  150. 

Asioredly  he  who  induces  J —  dash  to  change  her  name 
quicker  than  her  con^lesioni,  and  iox  better,  will  jog  through 
lile*a  waaxy  jonmey  with  companion  pure,  sparkling,  and  dancing 
as  a  audit  ciyatal  biook,  that  rona  iidelong  to  the  dry,  dnaty 
highway. 

It  WW  m  the  merry  month  of  May,  1845,  *  in  dirty  weather 
move  like  November,*  that  the  magician,  steam,  transported  our 
travellers  from  Southampton  to  Oporto,  'where  Bacchus  sits 
soberly  at  his  ledger,  vigilant  of  profit,*  not  ctraddling  a  barrel, 
like  the  Cupid  of  oar  gin-palaces.  The  change  effected  in  a  few 
honrai,  iurpagifd  paiting  from  Do?er  to  Calais — ^perhaps  from  this 

globe 
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globe  to  the  Gcorgium  Sidus ;  for  true  it  is  that  in  these  thread- 
bare days,  a  terra  incognita  within  sixty  hours'  sail  is  clamouring 
piteously  for  a  Captain  Cook  and  a  red  Murray.  Our  heroine 
re-echoes  this  great  fact,  being  continually  ravished  by  the 
'charms  of  uncommonness  yet  the  first  flower  that  she  notices 
is  *  our  own  little  sea-sand  blailder-plant and  her  first  welcome 
to  a  new  land  if  chequered  with  a  farewell  to  dear  old  England. 

*  It  was  at  night  the  signal-gun  of  our  English  steamer  roined  me  from  a 
deep  sleep.  I  got  up — opened  the  shutters.  A  full  moon  was  shining  bril* 
liantly ;  the  Avhite  breakers  of  the  bar  were  as  visible  as  they  were  au- 
dible;  beyond  the  bar,  southwards,  the  sea  was  as  a  plain  of  burnished, 
not  gold,  nor  yet  silver,  but  something  between,  which  now  glistened, 
now  glittered,  as  the  waves  rolled  gently  along.  To  the  north  all  seemed 
wrapped  in  gloom ;  but  in  that  direction  my  heart  then  lay.  I  again 
looked  anxiously  into  the  deep  gloom,  and  a  heave  of  some  friendly  wave 
brought  into  view  a  galaxy  of  bright  stars  floating  upon  the  waters;  it 
was  as  if  a  constellation  had  come  down  from  the  heavens  to  rest  upon 
these  waters.  These  were  lights  from  the  steamer.  I  watched  her  long 
—now  in  sight,  now  out  of  sight — ^now  one  twinkling  star,  then  again 
the  whole  constellation ;  and  so  it  continued  for  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
when  from  a  pomt  midway  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore*  and  where 
before  I  had  not  distinguished  aught  upon  the  water,  rose  up  as  by  en- 
diantment  a  pillar  of  fire,  which,  after  ascending  to  an  immense  height, 
made  a  graceful  curve,  broke,  and  fell,  not  noiselessly,  into  the  sea.  Vh\% 
was  a  rocket  from  the  pilot's  boat,  on  its  return  to  land;  a  signal  that 
all  was  right,  and  that  the  steamer  might  pursue  her  way — which  she  in- 
stantly did,  as  I  suppose}  for  not  another  star  twinkled  from  the  water's 
breast.' — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

The  party  proceeded  to  San  Joan  da  Foz  for  sea-batbing.  The 
contempt  for  machines  here  would  shock  a  Ramsgate  puritan,  as 
tents  are  merel  j  pitched  on  the  shore,  to  which  penont  of  all 
sexes,  ages,  and  ranks  resort;— 

*  while  idlers,  male  and  female,  stand  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  and  on  the 
sands,  and  gaze  at  them  as  they  go  into  these  mysterious  cabins,  attind 
in  their  usual  dresies,  gay  or  sordid,  and  as  they  come  out  again— the 
women,  dsd  to  the  throat  in  coarse  ^11  robes  of  blue  frieie  (their  batr 
bc^utifhlly  arranged,  braided  on  the  forehead,  secured  by  bands  of  rib- 
bon, and  hanging  down  the  hack  in  long  plaits,  tied  with  ribbon,  pink 
or  blue,  like  the  one  which  encircles  the  head)  ;  the  men  in  jackets  and 
trousers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dresses  of  the  women.  Assistants, 
both  male  and  female,  who  look  like  cousin-germans  to  the  Tritons,  con- 
duct the  bathers  into  the  sea,  and  hold  them  while  there, — ducking  and 
sousing  them  in  every  big  wave,  that  comes  threatening  and  storming  over 
them  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers  firing  with  blank- cartridge.  An  English 
])erson  just  landed  on  ihci^e  shores,  looks  on  the  scene  with  wonder  and 
distaste,  and  resolves  that  his  wife  or  his  daughters,  who  probably  are  also 
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turning  away  from  it  as  if  tlicy  questioned  the  decorum  of  the  eihibition, 
shall  never  be  seen  in  such  a  situation.  He  and  they  get  accustomed  to 
it,  however,  and  the  next,  or  perhaps  before  the  expiration  of  this  very 
season,  the  fairest  form  that  issues  from  the  wave  in  a  saturated  blue 
frieze  garment  is  that  of  his  own  wife  or  daughter.' — vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  so  soon  are  strange  habits 
adopted.  After  a  proper  amount  of  immersion  and  bcacfit,  our 
travellers  quit  the  shore  for  the  interior,  and  visit  the  romantic 
and  almost  unexplored  districts  entre  Douro  y  Minho — often, 
however,  it  would  seem,  merely  to  exchange  a  salt  for  a  fresh 
shower-bath,  as  *  it  did  not  rain,  but  pour,  and  we  were  wet, 
not  to  the  skin,  but  throuijh  it,' — a  passage  performed  frequently 
in  'three  minutes,  and  as  efTectuaily  as  if  we  had  been  soused  in 
the  Douro.'  This  hissinghot  horseshoe  operalion,  which  coohrd 
Falstaff,  is  recorded  with  his  dry  humour  by  our  Undines ;  yet 
a  damp  carpet-bag  is  an  indifferent  remedy  in  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia, especially  when  '  the  inns  arc  detestable  ;  but  that  's 
nothing  r  (i.  48.)  Thus  the  ladies,  with  hearts  of  lions  and  skins 
of  mermaids,  sit  steaming  and  singing  in  the  sun,  while  their 
Macintoshcd  cavaliers  croak  like  frogs,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pro- 
tested that  by  no  one  thing  ever  discovered  was  human  happiness 
so  much  advanced  as  by  a  good  tavern ;  and  to  our  poor  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  the  road^  the  great  Rambler  and  moralist  was 
right. 

The  established  taste  of  the  British  market  will  have  brandy 
in  its  port  and  bandits  in  its  Peninsular  sketches ; — but 

*  as  for  me,'  says  our  sensible  heroine,  *  though  of  a  sex  in  whom 
cowardice  is  no  disgrace,  1  cannot  say  that  I  anticipated  hazard  or  re- 
quired much  persuasion  in  rambling  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  in  a  country 
where  so  few  English  ladies  ever  travel  at  all.  Nor  have  I  any  per* 
tonal  adventure  to  relate;  for,  as  we  met  none,  I  resisted  the  temptation 
of  getting  up  a  few  ^'moWng  accidents  and  hairbreadth  'scape^"  and 
of  so  giving  to  my  Journal  the  atttraction  of  a  Story-book.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  telicvc,  (hat  unless  you  lay  yourself  out  for  danger  by  some  bravado^ 
or  some  indiscretion  of  temper,  or  by  neglect  of  such  ordinary  precau- 
tions as  arc  customary  anci  reasonable,  you  may,  when  the  country  is 
not  overrun  with  civil  warriors,  travel  in  Portugal  as  securely,  if  not  so 
smoothly,  as  you  can  navigate  the  Thames  from  Vauxhall  to  Richmond, 
or  as  you  may  ascend  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts,  where,  under 
the  prijtcctorute  of  Mehemet  Ali,  you  have  for  the  present  no  chance  of 
an  adventure,  if  you  do  not  make  one  for  yourself.' 

The  few  authentic  cases  of  falling  in  with  thieves  have,  she  is 
satisfied,  *  arisen  more  or  less  from  a  want  of  prudence  in  the 
parties  robbed;  and  any  incautious  Londoner  nu<^ht  lose  his 
purse  or  even  his  life  iii  romantic  fashion  on  Primrose  Flill  or 
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Hampttead  Hflath.'  In  most  countries  a  judicious  display  of 
tempting  baits  may  induce  letters  out  of  horses,  persons  of  nnfas- 
tidious  probity,  to  aTail  themselves  of  convenient  cork- woods  and 
lampless  lanes;  and  even  such  seems  to  have  been  the  history  of 
*  Mr.  H  *s  accident ' — the  only  one  of  the  sort  that  came 
under  the  jonrnalist*s  persona]  knowledge — the  melancholy  up- 
shot thereof  being  the  loss  of  ^ood  Dumby-blindj*s  watch.  Not 
the  ghost  even  of  a  departed  robber  was  ungallant  enough  to 
cross  our  ladies*  own  path.  They  were  neither  to  be  scared  by 
shadows,  nor  the  realities  of  roughing  it  considerably  on  hired 
hacks,  with  a  negation  of  bandboxes  more  conformable  to 
marching  orders  thnn  comfortable  to  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  to 
be  seen  is  among  the  legitimate  ends  of  travel,  as  well  as  to  see  ; 
'  II  faut  soufifrir  pour  etre  belle.'  No  sooner  arrived  at  Barcelios 
ihan  a  Portuguese  fidalgo 

'  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  to  invite  us,  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
and  mother,  and  daughters,  to  a  little  ball,  which  they  had  suddenly 
determined  on  getting  up  for  us  in  honour  of  our  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. We  declined  it,  because  wc  felt  that  we  had  no  spare 
strength  to  waste  on  dancing,  but  must  husband  what  we  had  for  the 
hard  work  before  us.  I  have  since  thought  that  it  was  a  stupid  spiritless 
thing  to  refuse  the  ball.  Our  gentlemen  thought  it  very  stupid  indeed, 
and  accused  us  of  jealousy  of  the  black  eyes  of  the  female  Jidalguia  of 
BaroelloB.  No  doubt  we  should  have  met  as  much  of  the  h«t  omn- 
pany  "  of  the  place  as  could  have  been  collected  on  a  brief  sommonsy 
and  we  should  have  added  something  to  our  small  stock  of  knowledge  of 
Portuguese  provincial  society  at  home.  But,  besides  the  reason  I  have 
given,  I  must  own  that  I  was  shy.  My  want  of  skill  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage made  me  sure  that  I  should  bore  and  disappoint  the  kindness  of 
our  inviters.  Some  miscrivings  about  the  toilet,  too,  might  have  flitted 
before  me,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused.  Carpet-bags  are  sorry  ward- 
robes for  ladies.' — vol.  i.  p.  51. 

Having  in  our  last  Number  treated  the  important  article  dresa 
in  many  of  its  philosophical  and  psychological  bearings,  we  can 
only  remark  now,  that  this  ruling  passion,  '  one  would  not  sure 
look  frightful,*  was  implanted  by  nature  in  every  female  heart 
from  pure  kindness  to  man.  These  '  misgivings/  reasonable  in 
themselves,  were  perfectly  gratuitous  in  this  case,  for  besides  that 
there  are  some  who  when  unadorned  are  adorned  the  most,  if 
attraction  be,  as  it  is  with  the  glowworm,  the  leading  principle  of 
female  costume,  then  our  amazons  were  already  equipped  for  the 
finest  fancy-ball  ever  given  by  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  at  her 
royal  palace  of  Necessidadcs — a  word  which  we  have  been  in- 
formed at  the  Forcign-oflicc  refers  to  makeshifts,  not  neces- 
lariei.    In  all  times  and  places  our  fair  I  and  J —  were  the 
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observed  of  all  observers,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  dark  sex.  '  To  see  a  lady  on  horseback,  riding 
in  English  fashion,  and  in  English  riding  costume,  in  itself 
creates  what  the  French  call  a  sensation  ;  but  to  see  her  in  such 
out-of-the-way  corners  the  wonder  was  tenfold,  and  comical  were 
the  remarks  we  used  to  orerhear,  both  in  the  town  and  country/ 
Nay,  such  was  the  rage  for  copying  the  last  new  fashions,  that  at 
the  next  carnival,  when  all  devout  Roman  Catholics  dance  and 
disguise  themselves,  an  eqnetkiian  mask  appeared,  to  the  rapture 
of  streets  and  balconies,  representing  '  an  English  lady.*  '  There 
she  sttt«— and  a  shocking  bad  seat  was  tiers  on  a  side-saddle ;  her 
long  pettiooat  almost  sweeping  the  parement,  and  her  black  hat 
looking  not  much  more  at  ease  upon  her  head  than  she  on  her 
saddle.'  In  Old  England  the  qnalily  of  climate,  creed,  and  cause- 
wajs  will  not  permit  those  alfresco  amusements  which  usher  Lent 
in  so  ^^reeably  in  lands  where  the  spring  is  more  advanced  and 
the  church  less  reformed  \ — otherwise  such  in  female  bosoms  is 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  the  charm  of  novelty,  that  Britannia 
when  masquerading  would  doubtless  adopt  the  riding-habits  of 
Lusitania. 

The  modes  of  coimyanco  are  anttqoe,  and  some  of  them 
daasiGal.  Ladles  are  carried  to  balls  on  mules  or  donkeys,  and  to 
operas  in  'the. family  coach  built  in  the  time  of  Noah,'  and  drawn 
by  oxen,  exacUj  as  Uie  matrons  of  ancient  Rome  took  drives  in 
their  rhsdoi. 

*  A'lady  en  a  IfaM  Usck  miile  was  attendsd  by  a  gentleman  on  a  very 
handsome  black  hone,  and  followed  by  two  running  Ibotmen ;  and  in- 
deed they  had  to  ran  to  ksq>  up  with  the  quick  jog-trot  of  the  animals. 

The  Senhor  was  dressed  as  any  English  gentleman  might  be  dressed  for 
taking  a  ride  on  the  Steyne  at  Brighton.  But  his  Senhora !  She  was 
the  wonder.  Attired  in  a  rich  black  silk,  curiously  fashioned,  fitting 
tight  to  the  figure,  and  showing  off  the  well-rounded  waist ;  on  her  head 
a  large  square  clenr  white  muslin  kerchief  richly  embroidered  round  the 
edge,  fallint^  down  the  back  and  below  the  shoulders,  rather  standing  off 
from  the  shoulders — and  upon  this  a  round  beaver  hat,  of  a  shining  jet 
Uack.  The  crown  of  the  hat  was  also  round,  with  a  little  inclination  to 
the  sugar-loaf  shape-^the  brim  might  be  three  inches  wide.  The  white 
kcvehief  did  not  appear  on  the  fbreheadt  but  came  oat  from  tmder  the 
hat,  just  behmd  the  ears,  katinff  an  nnobitracted  view  of  a  pair  of  mag- 
nificent gold  ear-rings ;  the  neSK  was  encircled  by  massive  gold  ehainsy 
one  of  which  depended  as  low  as  the  waist.'— vol.  i«  p.  51. 

How  well  J—  would  look  in  all  this !  but  it  is  to  the  diarms 
of  nature  that  our  fair  author,  although  feelingly  alive  to  beauty  in 
woman  and  man  too,  turns  with  fondest  admiiatkm:  and  refresh- 
ing has  it  been  to  us,  denineiis  of  the  thick«penl  city,  to  roam  the 
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fields  with  one  who  sees  the  picture  in  every  view ;  always  selecting 
the  emphatic,  and  rejecting  the  common-place;  as  her  painter 
eye  catches  local  colour,  so  her  poet's  ear,  stone-deaf  to  the  frogs, 
drinks  the  music  of  nightingales  serenading  near  falling  waters. 
Commend  us  to  a  horse  when  in  search  of  the  melodious  or  pic- 
turesque in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  dilly  is  a  poor  vehicle  for 
enlightened  curiosity — and  hers  is  fresh  and  exhaustive,  seizing 
on  all  the  varieties  which  custom  has  rendered  stale  to  the  native, 
and  which  envious  time  had  dulled  in  our  memories;  for  we  too, 
when  George  the  Third  was  king,  have  gazed  on  the  plains  of 
Portugal,  and  scaled  the  sierras  of  Spain,  and  still  can  speak  to 
the  truth  of  the  pictures  that  here  pass  before  us  like  realities  in 
the  sweet  interchange  of  her  rich  diorama.  Now  she  brings  back 
to  us  the  terraced  slope  trellised  with  vines,  basking  below  the 
peeled  granite  alp,  the  sandalled  Hebcs  tripping  with  poised  pitcher 
down  to  bosky  bourn,  which  laces  with  silver  some  deep  vale  over- 
flowincf  with  milk  and  honey ;  then  the  immemorial  wood,  where 
ilexes  hide  their  knotted  knees  in  fern,  whence  spring  the  startled 
deer,  or  vulture  parting  the  aromatic  air  with  heavy  wing ;  anon 
a  mellow  bell  wakes  the  loneliness,  where  sleek  convent  slumbers 
in  sheltered  sunshine,  or  lordly  castle  frowns  from  commanding 
height,  perched  just  where  Turner  would  have  wished  them. 
But  it  is  among  the  mountains  that  our  Lady  of  the  Lakes  always 
finds  herself  most  at  home,  watching  the  fleeting  vapours  which 
bear  her  on  shadowy  wings  far  away  to  other  hills. 

•  There,  it  was  a  pompous  army  of  clouds  marching  and  deploying 
under  me;  here,  it  was  one  vast  stiff  body  of  whitest  fog  imbedded  on 
our  left  in  the  deep  valley  which  it  filled,  and  so  motionless,  so  fast 
asleep,  ss  if  it  would  never  wake  or  stir  to  the  csll  of  the  winds,  and  as 
if  it  were  impermeable  to  the  sun,  and  lay  there  as  a  shroud  to  some 
great  mystery.  We  proceeded  over  hills  green  with  feni,  rhododendron, 
laurustinus  ;  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers,  gumcistus,  heaths  white 
and  redf  yellow  gorse,  yellow  broom  and  white,  wild  mignonette,  yellow 
jessamine,  clematis,  lavender,  heartsease,  white  thorn,  dog  rose,  wliite 
and  red,  and  thousands,  thousands  more,  nil,  or  most  of  them,  in  bloom, 
all  sending  forth  an  exhalation  of  "rich  distilled  perfumes;"  and  scat- 
tered among  this  wilderness  of  sweets  were  huge  grey  stones,  or  ralher 
hillocks  of  stone  :  and  then  some  opening  in  the  wood  gives  you  a  view 
of  the  blue  sea,  the  blue  made  yet  more  blue  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  pines ;  and  when  a  white  sail,  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
chances  to  appear,  as  it  were  floating  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  dark 
sable  pinesi  or  ia  framed  in  between  their  rich  red  stems.'— 'ToL  i. 
pp.  21, 141. 

Her  sketch  of  the  Lima  must  be  remembered^  as  this  is  the 
ri?er  of  obliTion  which  the  soldiers  of  Brutni  feared  to  cross, 
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(torn  the  unmilitary  fear  of  forgetting  their  absent  wives  at  home, 
a  calamity  happily  obviated  in  the  present  case  by  our  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  very  properly  took  his  life's  partner  with 
bim.  The  sunny  and  Cuyp-like  boating  on  the  Valenza  recalls 
the  Cydnus  of  Cleopatra,  rather  than  dull  Lethe's  wharf. 

'  But  vender  are  some  men  fish-tpearmg.  Juit  now  we  ptaacd  a 
group  of  fishers  netting.  As  we  glide  along  we  are  greeted,  in  mid- 
river,  by  men  who  are  wading  across  with  baskets  on  their  heads ;  but 
hands  and  staff  are  needed  here  to  steady  them  across  the  unequal  shoals. 
Nightingales  are  in  full  song  in  the  hazel  and  olive  co])ses  with  which 
the  river  margin  is  decorated  as  with  hedgerows — **  hardly  liedgerows, 
Htlle  lines  of  sportive  wood  run  wild."  The  distant  cuckoos  are  calHng 
to  each  other.  Now  we  come  upon  a  fleet  of  boats,  in  full  sail ;  for  here 
is  deeper  water — above  twenty  boats,  and  a  very  pretty  fleet  it  is. 
Blue  an^;(m-fliet — ^blue,  green,  golden — m  hovering  over  the  water ; 
and  in  the  water  is  a  kind  of  hmg  delicate  weed^  that  looks  like  sea- 
weedy  the  flnest,  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  teen ;  but  it  is  the  growth* 
of  the  riYer  sand,  for  there  it  has  its  root,  and  the  long  fibres  wave  and 
stream  under  the  current  with  more  life  than  the  current  itself,  and  look, 
indeed,  like  the  tresses  of  some  group  of  Nymphs  whom  the  silver  sands 
have  suddenly  hidden  at  our  approach,  leaving  nothing  of  them  visible 
hut  their  hair.  The  sky  above  and  around  is  all  bright  azure — no,  not 
all  just  now ;  for  there  are  eider-down-like  clouds,  with  brown  edges  hover- 
ing over  the  mountains,  which  those  white  clouds  darken,  but  not  sadden, 
with  their  shadows.  The  men  have  now  taken  to  their  paddles,  and  wc 
glide  along  against  the  breeze,  if  breeze  it  may  be  called,  that  comes  so 
softy  and  so  fragrant  from  the  west,  and  need  not  '^whisper  whence  it 
stole  its  balmy  sweets,'*  for  yonder  is  the  orchard  it  has  been  robbings 
s  grove  of  orange-trees  sna  lemon-trees  in  flower.  The  hues  of  the 
ilighUy  rippled  and  quite  transparent  river  axe  now  more  beautiful  than 
efer.  As  we  look  down  through  the  water,  the  effect  on  the  sandy  bed 
is  as  if  it  was  overlaid  with  a  golden  network  of  large  open  meshes. 
This  is  the  reflection  of  the  slightly  curled  watery  the  edges  of  the  little 
waves  sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  siin,  and  so  on  the  light  clean  sand 
beneath.  In  some  places  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  that  of  myriads  of  diamonds  dancing.  Almost  all  the  way 
down,  on  both  banks,  except  with  such  intervals  as  make  an  agreeable 
variety,  by  letting  us  in  to  peeps  at  the  fields,  the  river  is  luxuriantly 
edged,  but  not  hedged,  wuth  brushwood  ;  and  the  branches,  not  only  of 
the  olives  and  tall  oaks  already  spoken  of,  but  of  this  underwood,  reach 
hr  over  upon  the  stream  in  many  places,  and  there,  on  the  lithe  twigs,  the 
nightingales  swing  and  sing.* — vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Yet  while  these  calm  waters  reflect  skies  serene,  and  *  glide 
like  happiness  away,'  between  banks  enamelled  with  flowers,  and 
resonant  with  songs  of  love,  man's  hatred  contrasts  darkly  with 
the  harmony  of  nature,  for  reciprocal  is  the  abhorronce  with 
which  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  soowl  at  each  other  from  their 
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q>pofed  bwiks.  '  Pitiable  indeed**  sajs  our  kind  le^X*  'i«  tbe 
dSstDord  between  two  people  who  wortbip  the  same  Grod,  follow 
the  same  superstitions^  have  nearly  the  same  language  and 
manners  and  costoms*  and  a  soil  which  Nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended for  one  vast  brotherhood'  (i.  90).  Yet  so  it  has  ever 
been^  and,  we  fear,  vrill  long  be.  The  incompatible  races  fiet 
from  the  friction  of  neighbourhood,  and  their  petty  rivalries  burn 
fiercely,  whether  the  lordly  Minho  or  the  puny  Caya  be  their 
Rubicon.  The  proud  Spanurd  looks  down  on  the  Portuguese 
as  slaves,  while  the  latter  really  use  their  rivals  as  such,  God 
having,  say  tbey,  first  created  them,  gentlemen,  and  then  the 
Gallicians  to  be  their  servants  of  all-work. 

These  bright  water  landskips  and  sad  reflections  are  judiciously 
mingled  with  portrait.  We  should  be  inexcusable  in  not  present* 
ing  our  friends  in  Marylebone  with  a  full  length  of  their  hemic 
member : — 

'But  we  had  some  plain  talk,  as  well  as  vocal  and  instrumental  har- 
mony. Admiral  Napier  (Don  Pedro's  admiral — the  Nelson  of  his 
caubc)  lodged  himself  in  this  house  in  the  course  of  his  gallant  vagaries 
as  an  amphibious  \varrior  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  after  his  exploit  at 

Cape  St.  Vincent  Senhor  C  gave  a  curious  account  of  his  blunt- 

ness  of  deportment  to  the  astonished  natives.  Senhor  C  called  on 

him  here.  ^'What  do  you  want?"  inquired  the  Admiral.  He  was 
lounging  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  smoking  a  cigar ;  he  was 
dressed  m  clothes  once  blue,  now  of  no  colouri  and  was  altogether  the 
meet  slovenly -looking  of  heroes.—-**  I  called  to  pay  my  respects." — 
"  Will  you  write?"— **  Whatever  your  Excellency  pleases."  The  Ad- 
miral throws  his  cigar  out  of  window,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  reflectJ. 
"  Write,  then,  to  the  Juiz  de  Fora,  he  must  feed  my  men  directly.  Is 
that  done  "  Yes."—"  Send  it  off  then."— A  pinch  of  snuff.  **'Writc 
to  such  an  authority  of  such  and  such  a  parish  or  village  ;  he  must  fur- 
nish three  bullocks,  &.c.  &c. ;"  and  so  he  went  on,  taking  pinches  of 
snuff,  and  issuing  his  requisitions.  The  abbot  and  principals  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery  waited  on  him  in  form.  They  were  intro- 
duced, and  ranged  themselves  in  semicirde,  making  their  hows.  The 
admiral  on  his  sofa  seemed  in  a  **hiown  study/'  till  reminded  hj 
some  gentlemen  that  these  visitors  were  persons  of  distinction.  *'  What 
do  thev  want  They  come  to  offer  their  compliments  to  your  Excel- 
lency." He  got  up,  inclined  his  head,  and  thanked  them,  3Iuito 
cbrigadOf  nmito  obriffodo  " — ^much  obliged,  much  obliged — and  bowed 
them  out.  His  demeanour  here  was  thought  altogether  rough  and 
eccentric.  1  dare  sav  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  handv 
compliments  witli  Portiif^iiese  gentlemen  and  friars,  the  trrcattr  part  of 
whom,  he  might  well  suspect,  washed  him  and  all  Don  Pc^dro's  partisans 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlautic  Ocean." — vol.  i.  p.  62. 

Tobacco,  in  any  shape,  is  no  less  effective  than  orthodox  in 
Spain^  and  a  costume  radicallj  wrong  in  Pali-Mall  is  permissible 
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to  ctmpaigners  in  Portugal,  even  of  the  gentle  sex;  and  here 
*  bluff  Charley,'  coat  and  colour  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
placed  Donna  Gloria  on  the  throne  as  quickly  as  he  displaced 
Mehemet  AH  in  Syria,  cutting  with  nimble  hanger  the  Gordian 
knots  of  red-tapists;  F  habit  ne  fait  pas  Vamiral ;  and  wc  are 
not  sorry  that  our  nautical  lame  is  still  upheld  by  one  at  least  of 
the  old  homespun  school,  in  whose  philosophy  it  was  not  dreamt 
of  that  midshipmen  ought,  like  so  many  Joinvilles,  to  flutter 
cambric  handkerchiefs  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  and  pick  preserved 
green-peas  off  silver  plates. 

The  transition  from  blue  jackets  to  red  ones  is  easy.  Here  we 
have  a  Salvator  Rosa  battle-piece,  where  the  strife  of  elements 
keeps  time  and  tunc  with  the  war  of  man  :  she  stands  on  the 
bridge  of  Miserella,  which  spans  a  wild  gorge  by  which  the 
merciless  invader,  stained  with  more  than  fiendish  crimes,  fled  in 
1809  before  the  avenger.  The  pass  of  peril  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  worsted  runaway  :  now  it  lay  still  and  beauteous  as  a  babe's 
repose — the  stream  a  toy  for  anglers,  the  precipices  for  artists. 
'  How  different  was  it  on  that  dismal  night  of  storm  and  rain, 
when  Soult  and  his  thousand*  were  huxijing  over  ity  while  the 
floods  were  out,  and— 

The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  thrieked! — 

A©  English  cannon  (though  but  one  gun  was  up,  the  echoes 
must  have  made  it  seem  twenty)  thundering  upon  them,  and 
ploughing  into  their  serried  masses.' 

Passing  to  a  sujet  de  genre,  we  select  a  domestic  interior^  a 
sketch  of  life  at  Oporto  : — 

*  The  English  carry  London  hours  to  Oporto,  and  dine  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock.  The  usual  dinner  hour  among  the  Portuguese  is 
three,  after  that  comes  the  siesta;  and  siich  arrangements  are  not  con- 
iistent  with  dinner-givings.  The  siesta  over,  the  ladies  prepare  to  pay 
or  receive  visits.  Many  families  have  one  day  or  more  in  the  week 
appointed  for  an  "  at  home,"  uhich  is  known  in  their  circle,  and  where 
any  one  of  the  circle  may  present  him  or  herself,  and  be  sure  of  a 
gradout  wdcome ;  and  tmt  visit  answers  the  end,  too,  of  onr  stnpid 
morning  calls.  This  plan  of  life  of  the  Portugnese  of  course  docs  not 
agree  with  English  hours.  In  our  houses  the  £nner  is  not  yet  placed 
upon  the  tahle;  and  probahly,  before  that  mesl  and  the  after-dinner 
sming  are  over,  the  soirt^e  is  broken  up.  The  few  English  gentlemen 
whose  good  sense  and  right  feeling  induce  them  to  give  in  to  Portuguese 
hours  and  habits,  and  to  accept  in  their  own  way  of  their  hospitalities, 
say  that  there  is  no  backwardness  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
to  associate  with  the  English.  The  language,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  friendly  intercourse.  Few  Portuguese  ladies  speak  English ;  and 
Portuguese,  though  an  easy  language  to  learn  to  read,  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  learn  to  speak.   English  ladies  will  not  even  take  the  pains  to 
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leam  to  read  it,  making  a  comfortable  cloak  of  a  high-minded  reason  in 
which  to  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  one — indolence.  "  It  is  great 
waste  of  time  to  leam  to  read  a  language  which  has  bat  OM  book  ivorth 
reading,  Camoens." — A  great  mistake,  by-the-bye.' 

A  great  mistake  indeed  and  so  is  a  visit  of  compliment  in 
moft  latitodei.   Here  w  one  neatly  sketched : — 

*  Tou  go  to  the  portal,  wkidi  ia  alwajra  open:  if  tlie  owner  be 
wealthy,  you  find  two  or  more  aervanta  in  attendance  in  the  hall; 
if  he  is  in  moderate  circumatancea,  you  muat  make  your  way  through 
the  hall  to  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  there  clap  your  handa 
or  hammer  at  the  door  till  it  flies  open»  the  latch  bebg  pulled  from 
above  by  a  string:  clap  again  till  the  servant  comes.  If  you  are  to 
be  admitted,  and  the  master  of  the  house  or  his  son  be  within,  he 
presently  follows  his  servant,  meets  you  on  the  stairs,  gives  you  his 
arm,  and  conducts  you  to  the  sitting-room,  at  one  side  of  which  is 
placed,  against  the  wall,  a  cane-backed,  cane-seated,  coverless,  cushion- 
less  sofa.  At  either  side,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  sofa,  four  or  five 
chairs  are  planted  close  togetlicr.  A  pretty  esteira  (straw  mat)  or  a 
handsome  woollen  rug  covers  this  square ;  the  rest  of  the  floor  has  often 
no  eoreriog,  in  aammer  at  leaat;  chain  and  tablea  are  ranged  atiffly 
rouid  the  room ;  one  taUe,  perhaps,  in  the  centre»  and  few  omamenta 
anywhere.  To  thia  finrmidable  little  aqoare  the  Tiaitora  are  led»  and 
placed  in  the  aeat  pf  honour— the  aofa.  The  ladiea  are  aeldom  in  the 
room,  but  soon  come  down  from  their  private  apartment ;  and  even  the 
lady  of  the  house  would  on  no  account  ait  by  yon  on  the  sofa :  she  takes 
the  chair  nearest  to  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  occupy 
the  other  chairs  ;  and  if  more  are  needed,  they  are  placed  opposite  the 
sofa,  closing  in  the  square.  Think  how  utterly  impossible  for  an  English 
woman,  with  but  a  few  words  of  broken  Portuguese  on  her  tongue,  to 
attempt  to  use  them,  knowing  they  must  be  overheard  by  every  one 
present,  and  knowing,  too,  that  the  Portuguese  have  a  natural  genius 
for  quizzing.  For  myself,  all  I  could  say  was  Yes"  or  No all  I 
oottla  do  waa  to  Vwk  like  a  half-wit ;  and  all  1  could  think  of  was. 

When  may  we  escape  fram  thia  pinfold  of  ceiemonioua  miaery  ?**•.* 
The  featleiiian  agpun  ofoa  you  hia  arm  down  ataira,  and  doea  not  leaTe 
yon  uU  you  are  aeated  in  your  carriajjpey  or  on  your  ateed,  aaa^  or  mule.' 
— voLLp.286. 

We  hope  the  gentle  authoress  had  no  reason  to  fear,  as  we  see 
she  does,  that  this  Hogfarth  bit  may  be  taken  amiss,  as  *a  lecture* 
by  her  countrywomen  who  dwell  on  the  Duero.  Re  that  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  a  purchase  of  fifty  butts,  for  the  best  of 
bills  on  the  Poultry,  is  but  a  poor  salve  to  the  wound  which  the 
womankind  of  a  worthy  British  merchant — who  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  patronesses  of  Almacks — often  inflict  in  a  five  minutes' 
visit  on  the  ladies  of  a  Portuguese  fidal^ro,  punctilious  and  full 
of  pedigree,  although  a  vine*grower  and  vendor.  Throughout 
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the  Peninsula  manners  make  the  man — and  woman :  there^  where 
oocnpatkms  and  intellectnal  resources  fail,  the  personal  prevails 
oier  the  social*  and  paramount  importance  is  attached  to  compli- 
anenta  and  cersmonials,  to  getting8*up  and  rittings-down :  there, 
where  all  these  forms  and  phrases  are  defined  and  known  as  if 
the  nation  was  oomposed  of  lords-in-waitbg,  the  most  trifling 
omission  is  attributed,  not  to  ignorance,  but  to  rudeness — ^to  an  in- 
tention to  slight,  which  is  never  forgiven.  You  may  as  well  after- 
wards expect  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  society  in  a  coalition  cabinet. 
The  Portuguese,  like  fretful  porcupines  and  Spaniards,  are  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  offence,  especially  where  none  is  meant:  our 
old  and  affectionate  allies  see  in  our  off-hand  manner  an  air  of 
affectionate  contempt,  and  revolt  at  the  supercilious  condescension 
of  our  patronage  :  they  have  all  the  sensitive  pride  of  poor  gentle- 
men fallen  from  palmy  place,  which  bristles  up  at  the  suspicion 
of  depreciation  :  in  their  private  capacity  they  protect  themselves 
by  a  nice  exaction  of  compliments  and  congees ;  and  in  their  pub- 
lic, they  cloak  present  beggary  by  boasting  of  past  wealth — building 
up  a  brighter  future  on  the  poor  foundations  of  obsolete  power. 
This  respectable  tenderness  should  not  be  needlessly  trod  upon  ; 
better  far  to  sip  port  at  peace  in  Great  Britain,  than  go  to  Oporto 
to  quarrel  with  its  producers,  who  seldom  spoil  their  tempers  as 
they  do  their  wines  by  an  ultra  application  of  the  saccharine : 
there,  again,  those  who  are  determined  to  dispense  with  masters 
of  languages  as  well  as  ceremonies,  will  assuredly  be  left  alone 
in  their  glory,  and  not  sent  to  school,  as  Lord  Bacon  savs,  but  to 
Coventry.  Captain  Holman,  blind  as  a  beetle,  made  the  tour  of 
Asia  far  more  to  his  enlightenment,  than  he  whoj  ignorant  of 
the  idiom,  journeys,  tantamount  dumb,  into  the  Peninsula,  where 
all  foreign  tongues  are  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Conversation  in 
the  Castiles,  when  distilled  through  a  laputts  de  place,,  rarely 
becomes  confidential ;  while  in  Portugal  the  necessitpr  of  refening 
to  declensions  and  dictionary  limits  eloquence  to  truisms,  muzzles 
man,  and  ties  even  tongue  female:  so  sorry  a  prelude  to  the 
entente  cordiale  of  social  intimacy  is  the  '  I  guess  you  don*t  under- 
stand us,*  that  only  the  other  day  the  illustrious  Marquis 
Alexandre  Dumas  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  for  a 
mere  monkey  seeing  the  world,  and  this  simply  because  he  would 
discourse  in  what  he  imagined  to  be  Spanish. 

The  grand  resources  of  the  Lusitanian  beauties,  in  which  they 
excel  and  exceed  moderation,  are  love,  knitting,  and  religion ;  and 
inklings  of  such  matters  enliTen  this  Jowml  as  truffles  do  a 
Perigoard  pie.  These  ladies  appear  to  be-  as  industrious  as 
Lncretia,  although  a  trifle  less  eiemplary ;  yet  love's  labour  is 
noS  lost,  and  their  considerate  church  makes  due  allowances  fer 
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the  dbtnrbinff  infltMBoet  of  the  •tan,  which  in  ecmthetB  latitiite 
an  BotorioiuJj  the  most  to  be  Uamed*  While  oar  eathor*§  aomid 
sense  reiolts  ct  the  ootrapdons  of  Bomanism,  here  in  full  bloom« 
her  truly  Catholic  piety  seiies  erery  redeeming  Tirtae,  and  aho 
is  readj  to  sympathiae  with  Christianity  whenever  she  can  reoogp* 
nise  its  spirit  and  working.  Her  first  volimie  oondudea  widi 
this  tolerant  jQztaposition  of  the  rival  creeds - 

*  One  ceremony  of  the  church  of  Home,  when  it  takes  place  at  night, 
may  impress  even  a  true-hearted  member  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
England  with  religious  awe,  and  this  is  the  procession  which  bears 
through  the  streets  the  hwt  sacrament  to  the  dying  Christisn:  a  little 
tinkling  bell  warns  you  of  its  approach ;  vetoes  ere  heard  ehanting  a 
hymn ;  you  go  to  your  window ;  ahready  the  canopy,  under  which  the 
priest  walks*  bearing  the  host»  is  passing  your  door  through  a  blase  «tf 
li^ht  which  precedes  the  holy  elements  far  as  the  eye  can  aee,  while  be- 
hind all  is  in  black  darkness.  It  is  the  custom,  on  hearing  this  bell,  for 
every  one  to  hasten  to  place  lights  in  the  windows,  and  to  withdraw  them 
as  soon  as  the  procession  has  passed  by ;  and  thus  are  produced  the 
startling  darkness  and  light,  cheerin":  symbols  for  the  spirit  departinj^ 
from  a  world  dark  with  ain  and  sorrow,  for  that  other  world  so  bright 
with  love  and  peace. 

*  If  it  were  for  no  higher  motive  than  to  give  myself  an  opportunity  to 
express  private  feehngs  of  respect  and  jjratitude  to  an  English  chapluin 
al)road,  for  public  services  faithfully  and  diligently  performed  in  trying 
times,  through  a  series  ot  years,  I  could  not  leave  Oporto  without  nam- 
ing our  own  dear  church,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we  heretics  have  been 
permitted  to  ofifer  up  our  ^irayers  and  ioin  in  the  simple  rites  of  our 
church,  undisturbed  by  the  jibes  or  the  threats  of  those  who  bear  rule  in 
the  land.  There  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  conations  under  whidi  permission  was  ob* 
tained  for  its  erection,  vis.,  that  it  ahould  not  look  hke  a  church  either 
within  or  without,  and  must  not  aspire  to  tower,  belfry,  or  bell — 
none  of  which  it  possesses — hut  the  situation  partly  makes  up  for 
these  deficiencies ;  and  Nature,  with  her  never-^ing  bounty,  has  in 
the  chapel-yard  supplied  **  pillars  "  of  lime-trees,  whose  branches  "  have 
learned  to  frame  a  darksome  aisle and  soothing  it  is  to  repose  for  a 
while  under  the  cool  green  shade  of  these  aisles,  before  entering  the  little 
chapel,  where  you  are  too  often  oppressed  by  heat  and  glare.' — voL  i.  p. 
241* 

From  the  sacred  she  passes  to  the  profane  and  profound,  we 
doubt  not  more  to  please  others  than  herself;  for,  young  in  letters 
and  mistrustful  of  their  own  ample  powers,  writers  of  this  sex  often 
hope  to  conciliate  learned  fastidiousness  by  shadowing  their  light 
wings  with  grave  plumes,  borrowed  from  birds  of  the  indubitably 
true  Minerva  breed.  With  these  best  intentions,  she  here  and  there 
labours  to  lengthen  what  we  labour  to  shorten,  anxiously  desiring 
to  get  back  again  to  her  own  £reah  and  original  oatpooringt ;  nor 
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diali  ITS  inflict  her  eztraoto  firom  old  kXuam  about  old«r  perMNMgai;^ 
wko  wall  Bi%htbe  IdDfcinvett  al  tho  bottom  of  the  obUvioiisi^lniMi. 
Thoae,  hotrerer^  who  are  not  of  the  diocefe  of  Braga^  may  be  edi- 
fled  b J  knomng  thatr— 

*  since  the  year  36  to  1755  there  have  been  115  bishops,  of  whom  22 
were  canonized,  namely,  St.  Peter  de  Rat^,  ikmr  first  bishop ;  Basil, 
OvidyPoliearo,  Fabiaa,  Felor,  Naramit,  8olomon»  Leondna,  f  ateranst 
l^fotuma,  Albert,  Mwtin  de  Dome,  Tobtaa,  Peter  Julian,  Fmctuoeast 
Oiiiricu%  LeodedaiBS*  Fehx  Sacnndoa,  VioCor  Martyr,  Geialdiia>  and 
Godwin  (O  beato  Don  Godinho).*— vol.  i.  p.  121. 

Having  strung  up,  like  a  rope  of  Portugal  onions,  this  batch 
of  bishops,  whose  names  savour  somewhat  of  the  pagan  and  poetical, 
she  favours  us  with  sundry  opinions  of  Argote,  Urcullu,  Eckhel, 
Captain  Kopke,  and  other  equally  celebrated  writers,  whose  works 
no  private  family  ought  to  be  without.  Here  and  there,  while 
printing  pages  of  Roman  inscriptions,  she  has  sad  misgivings 
touching  these  '  grim  mysteries  of  antique  stenography ' — so  great 
is  the  discredit  which  such  records  enjoy  in  the  Peninsula,  where 
thej  have  either  been  restored  by  blockheads,  tampered  with  by 
theorists,  or  broken  up  as  *old  stones'  by  monks  and  mayors. 
All  this  we  skip.  Nor  shall  we  even  enter  into  her  discussions 
about  the  vintages  of  Oporto.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  already 
hinted  that  almost  all  Port  wine  is  now-a-days  adulterated  at  the 
fountain-head  with  trashy,  mawkish  sweetnesses: — a  glass  of  the 
old  masculine  flavour,  such  as  soothed  and  sustained  the  Pitts 
and  Addingtons,  the  Stowells  and  Eldons,  is  almost  as  great  a 
rarity  as  their  Toryism.  It  is  lucky  that  as  yet  the  good  people 
of  Xerez  stick  better  to  the  Conservative  principle.  Wiiat  iuUuws 
is  more  to  the  porpose : — 

*  The  History  of  Portugal,  the  most  romantic  of  hisiarusy  is  still  un- 
written. It  was  the  dream  of  Southey,  who  frequently  would  say  that 
he  looked  on  that  projected  work  as  the  one  on  which  he  founded  his 
hope  of  a  name ;  so  we  must  console  ourselves  with  such  a  one  as  we 
may  get  from  Senhor  Hcrculano,  librarian  to  the  king-consort :  he  is  a 
hater  of  the  English,  because  the  burgesses  of  Plymouth  did  not  discover 
that  a  man  of  mark  had  come  among  them,  when  he  did  them  the  ho- 
nour to  make  their  town  his  place  of  exile  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  I 
forget  which,  when  Dom  Miguel  Avas  King  Absolute,  many  years  ago. 
He  has  never  forgotten  the  neglect,  but  has  made  for  himself  opportuni- 
ties of  abusing  us,  through  the  periodical  press  of  Lisbon,  in  articles 
magnanimously  signed  with  his  own  name.  We  will  forgive  him  all 
that  nonsense,  if  he  will  truly  and  honestly  digest  the  materials  open  to 
him,  and  give  us  an  orderly  and  dispassionate  compilation  of  facts.  We 
can  hardly  expect  that  he  will  be  fiur  in  this  exposition  of  the  oompli- 
etted  relations  that  have  sahsisted  for  so  many  centuries  between  Img- 
knd  and  Punrtiigalt  eomideriiig  the  temper  of  the  man ;  who»  deprecatmg 
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the  folly  habitual  to  his  countrymen,  of  exaggerating  the  proxvess  and 
refining  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  says,  "  we  must  not  awake  our 
ancestors  from  their  sleep  of  death,  to  strip  them  of  their  armour  and 
their  coats  of  frieze,  and  re-clothe  them  in  courtly  velvet,  nor  in  fine 
broad-cloth,  nor  in  woollens  and  cottons  from  English  steam-loomsV 
Oh,  the  perfidious  cottons  of  England !' 

To  abuie  la  perfide  Albion  has  long  been  the  mot  (Pordre  in 
Peninsular  politics  of  onr  cordial  neighbour :  but  this '  petty  spite  * 
comes  with  peculiar  grace  firom  the  historical  Atlas  of  a  country 
which«  having  pocketed  our  cash,  poisons  us  with  catlap*  and 
stings  the  haiad  that  alone  rescued  its  soil  fr<Mtt  the  stranger,  and 
still  protects  its  national  existence*  We  are  commanded,  Senhor 
Herculano  would  say,  to  forgive  OUT  enemies,  but  not  our  friends. 

This  gentleman's  historical  romance  is,  however,  a  farce  com* 
pared  to  the  historical  dramas  which  are  enacted  at  the  rojal 
theatre  at  Lisbon*  to  the  rapturous  applause  of  oyerflowing  audi- 
ences :  one  scene  only  as  a  sample 

•  Our  English  friends  were  much  amused  with  the  new  tragedy,  or 
raelodrame,  right  merry  and  tragical,  of  The  Twelve  of  England,  in 
which  twelve  English  ladies,  who  nave  been  slandered  by  twelve  English 
knights,  are  champioDsd  bv  twelve  PortugueBe  knights,  none  of  their 
own  countrymen  daring  to  fight  for  ibem.  The  iwdoe  Englishmen^  so 
dreadedy  when  arrayed  m  the  lists,  ahrank  at  die  first  onset,  and  stood  in 
a  row  with  their  hms  down,  to  be  stack  in  the  back  by  the  valiant  Fov- 
tuguese.  the  Ltisot  valeroMi^  and  were  all  killed  in  a  moment.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  tremendously  funny ;  and  when  they 
called  for  the  author,  the  poor  man  presented  himself  on  the  stage, 
pale  as  a  tallow-chandler  with  the  triumph  of  genius.'— vol.  i.  p.  76* 

From  Oporto  our  heroine  proceeds  to  Lisbon ;  sees  the  lions, 
the  queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family:  her  majesty  is  fat, 
good-natured,  fond  of  her  husband,  pinched  for  money  sadly,  and 
distracted  wiUi  charters.   The  king-consort,-— 

*a  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  said  to  be  no  friend  of  England:  his 
adviser,  u  German,  is  in  the  French  interest ;  and  his  Portuguese 
creatures,  some  of  them  mouthy  and  red-hot  patHoU^  as  they  call 
themselves,  literary,  philosophical,  snd  political,  are  downright  Afimmr 
cesadas  in  their  paltiy  rancour  against  Great  Britain.* 

To  a  pretty  pass,  verily,  has  the  organic  mcnpacity  to  under- 
stand the  Peninsula  which  dictated  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
backed  by  the  'knavish  tricks'  of  the  cunning  neighbour,  re- 
duced unhappy  Portugal  and  Spain.  There  bankruptcy  and 
dissensions  tlirive  on  the  ruin  of  the  legitimate  throne;  but  the 
policy — ihe  pensee  immuable — of  Bourbon  and  Buonaparte  is  to 
beat  down  the  Pyrenees,  and  all  real  power  beyond  them.  It  is 
adding  insult  to  injury  when  the  forms  of  freemen  are  made  use  of 
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to  cloak  Ihaendi  of  oool  and  calculating  despotism.  Names,  wbat- 
ever  iogeniotia  foragners  may  thiDk«  are  not  things,  and  the  best 
Benthamite  *eofnttiitueUnC  may  be  a  cheats  and  the  neatest  para- 
graphed charte  a  lie— springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  masses,  sick  with  crimes  committed  under  the 
prostituted  name  of  liberty,  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  rightfal 
throne;  and,  indifferent  to  the  changes  of  the  political  pantomime, 
sigh  to  be  permitted  to  occnpy  themselves  with  their  private 
s&irs  and  mdividnal  interests,  at  peace  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land ?  They  have  our  best  wishes:  not  so 
the  '  liberal  canon '  described  in  these  pages,  who  having  beheld 
specioas  tbeoriei^  carried  into  practice,  stalls  suppressed,  sacred 
vesseb  melted,  tithes  commissioned,  convents  converted  into  hulks 
and  dens  of  thieves,  now  pronounces  the  blow  to  be  serious,  dis- 
coiiraging,  and  hima  refrrma  harbara  I  Nay,  good  friend,  your 
play  must  be  played  out,  even  if  such  an  anoinaly  as  a  'liberal 
canon'  be,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day, '  absorbed  and  appropriated.' 

Of  ooone  the  enarming  Joumanst  excurses  to  Cintra-^'  a  place 
lo  dream  over  rather  than  describe  :*  and,  of  course,  when  there 
she  thinks  of  Southey,  Canning,  and  sweet  Cumbria.  Then  she 
riiits  Mafra,  and  Beckford^s  fairy  palace,  now  a  desolate  ruin : — 
•the  French  soldiers  having:  unroofed  the  house,  and  industriously 
destroyed  everything  that  could  be  destroyed,  out  of  malice  to  the 
English.*  She  returns  to  Lisbon  in  *  the  omnibus  * — but  even 
its  march-of- intellect  rattle  fails  to  disenchant  the  poetry  of  her 
emotions ;  she  had,  she  says,  quitted  Cintra  for  ever,  '  with  a  heart 
full  of  deep  thankfulness  for  having  been  permitted  to  see  a  spot 
which  must  be  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth  ;  and  if  not  the 
very  loveliest  one,  certainly  unique  in  its  character  of  beauty  and 
its  strangeness.* 

Leaving  Portugal,  she  lands  at  Cadiz,  resumes  her  poetical 
enthusiasm,  steams  up  to  Seville,  peeps  at  the  cathedral,  delights 
in  Murillo,  detests  bull-fights,  and  then  hurries  to  Gibraltar, 
Malaga,  and  Granada.  We  despair  doing  justice  to  her  Arabian 
Nights*  day  visions  in  the  Alhambra,  where,  as  elsewhere,  she 
leans  on  her  'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Ford,*  referring  to 
*the  Handbook'  in  terms  which  must  touch  the  tender  heart  of 
that  preux  chevalier,  who,  in  his  recent  spicy  Gatherings,  is,  we 
see,  disposed  for  one  lady's  smile  to  laugh  not  only  at  the  beard 
of  the  editor  of  the  Oporto  Review,  but  ours.  Turning  her  back 
on  these  romantic  scenes,  where  her  soul  is  left,  again  she  flies  on 
the  wings  of  steam  from  Malaga  to  Barcelona,  not  always  landing, 
yet  catching  glimpses  of  Spain  from  the  deck  with  a  telescope, 
and  even  so  distinguishing  the  emphatic  feature,  for  there  be  some 
who  perceive  more  between  Uungerford  Stairs  and  Blackwall 
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dian  othm  who  dieniniiafigtte  the  glob*.  That  it  the  ffMfOB 
why  we  have  bestowed  a  score  of  our  pages  on  this  nnpretendiiig 
Journal.  It  is  small  in  bulk  and  in  manner  slight — but  we 
recognise  the  eje  and  the  feeling  of  genius  wherever  Nature  ii 
to  be  depicted ;  and  the  fresh,  lively,  unaffected  gracefolness 
of  thought  and  language  is  e  great  rdief  from  the  fantasticel 
wioqghMip  AmmaHim  so  pienleiit  eiMiig  our  lady  tiaveUefs. 

As  a  poelscrq9t»  and  to  eiplaia  the  magjpie  which  figures  en  tlie 
titlepage,  we  Biay  span  a  iisw  lines  mofe  tor  a  lemarkable  dining* 
roon  at  Cintia,  in  wiiidi  more  than  fimr-and-twsn^  hkokhhrds 
are  set  before  the  king>"« 

*  John  I./  we  are  told,  '  had  risen  early  to.  hunt  at  some  distance 
Irom  Cintra.  In  passing  through  this  chamber  he  chanced  to  meet  one 
'  of  the  maids  efheooory  and  prtseated  a  rose  to  her,  at  the  sane  tlsM 
saluting  her  on  the  cheek.  The  gaUantrj  was  net  unwitassisd,  fo 
queen  wis  entering  the  luom  by  a  side  door.  In  the  csafariou  ot  de» 
tection,  the  kmg  orald  only  sayi  *^Por  h^m^  por  iem  meaning  that 
he  hid  meant  no  harm,  only  taken  an  innocent  liberty.  The  queen 
made  no  remark ;  but  her  revenge  showed  that  she  was  not  implacably 
offended.  On  the  kind's  return,  after  a  few  days,  he  found  the  roof  el 
his  dining-room  painted  all  over  with  magpieiy  eadi  bird  holding  a  rose- 
branch  in  its  claws,  and  a  label  in  its  beak,  on  which  label  were  painted 
the  words,  *'  Por  bem,  por  bem."  The  king  was  pleased  to  be  rebuked 
80  playfully,  and  adopted  the  Por  bcm  for  his  motto.  This  was  our 
guide's  version  of  the  tale,  and  much  the  prettiest  of  the  three  traditions 
that  are  current.  A  second  tells  us  that  the  king  himself  caused  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  to  be  painted  in  that  manner,  in  attestation  of  the 
innocence  of  the  proceeding  in  which  he  had  been  detected,  and  that  he 
now  applied,  in  the  ben&e  of  our  Horn  soU  qui  mal  y  pente"  the 
motto  **  Por  bem^**  which  he  had  previouilysdopted  as  a  dedsrstien  ef 
hie  disposition  to  do  good  to  his  people.  The  third  interpietation  ii| 
that  the  adventure  was  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the 
ladies,  to  the  scandal  and  great  dii turbance  of  the  poor  maid  of  honottr^ 
and  that  the  king,  to  punish  the  palace  gosaips,  caused  their  maUoknu 
garrulity  to  be  thus  typified.' — vol.  iL  p.  49. 

At  all  events  it  is  historically  certain  that  this  gracious  queen 
was  of  good  English  breed*  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Ed« 
ward  III.*  whose  delicate  chivalry  rescued  the  fair  fame  of  Lady 
Salisbury's  |;arter.  It  must*  howevert  be  added  that  the  situ- 
ation of  maid  of  honour  at  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  ^ladrid  is 
understood  to  be  attended  with  considerable  dif&cullies. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Political  Caricatures,    By  K. 

2.  Sartor  Resartns.    A  new  Edition. 

3.  The  Doctor^  &c.  vol.  yL   Ixmdoju  1847. 

nf^URNING  Of«%  a  few  days  ago^  some  newspapers  of  1846,  we 
-**  ftiuiiUed  upon  a  sketch  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lady  Holland, 
and  among  other  speoial  beqiieili  we  fovnd  the  foUown^:  '  To 
the  Hon.  W.  Cewper  my  eoUeelkMi  of  the  CBncatiivee  of  IB.' 
We  were  etnuk  hj  the  wgiiafieeiine  of  this  legicy:  it  wae  not 
%  warn  coUeokion  of  dr»wingf,  deiigned  for  amusement  of 
ladies  danqg  an  hoar  or  two  of  iimnmremKnii  it  was  not  eren 
a  collection  of  portndts  of  her  oontemporariea  which  was  thai 
heqaeathed  by  the  widow  of  the  Whig  MsBoenaa :  bnt  it  was 
the  poUtical  history  of  England,  expressed  in  allegorical  hiero- 
glyph ics^  which  fixed  and  gave  a  dnrable  existence  to  the  fleeting 
impressions  of  the  public  mindj  taking  them  as  it  wore  fresh  from 
the  mint  of  thought  On  the  whole^  it  was  the  history  of  those 
etents  wfaidi  formed  a  principal  part  of  many  a  conversation  at 
Holland  House ;  perhaps  in  many  cases  it  has  preserred,  in  a 
pictiinal  form,  the  most  piquant  remarks  of  the  political  coterie 
assembled  there.  The  most  laborious  study  of  multitudinous  files 
of  newspapers  will  not  be  more  suggestive  of  lively  impressions 
respecting  the  politics  of  this  generation,  to  those  of  our  grand- 
children  who  are  willing  to  undertake  for  us  the  filial  office  which 
Lord  Mahon  has  so  well  performed  for  our  grandfathers.  A  MusSe 
de  la  Caricature  is  assuredly  among  the  most  instructive  records  of 
the  past :  it  does  not  cloak  either  facts  or  feelings  in  the  dignified 
decencies  of  historical  phraseology;  it  tells  us  w^hat  people  have 
dared  to  think,  with  a  Tra^^aiiz  which  even  the  libel  laws  can- 
not touch.  The  scowls  and  the  groans  of  contemporaries  may 
perpetuate  themselves  in  harsh  enactments,  and  the  various 
forms  of  rough  handling  for  which  language  has  found  names ; 
but  we  owe  it  to  the  caricaturist,  if  we  know  anything  about 
the  laujjhter,  merry  or  bitter,  which  often  precedes,  and  some- 
limes  causes,  the  storms  of  public  indignation  :  if  we  are  enabled 
to  discover  how  the  little  knots,  which  form  the  units  of  political 
society,  thought  and  talked  among  themselves  before  the  pre- 
valent feeling  substantiated  itself  in  a  burst  of  simultaneous 
utterance.  We  never  understood  so  thoroughly  the  state  of 
feeling  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Admiral  Byng  as  we 
were  enabled  to  do  when  we  had  got  hold  of  a  bound-up 
series  of  caricatures  of  the  years  1756  and  1757.  In  the  great 
collection  of  political  prints  begun  by  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  and  till 
lately  visible  at  Luton,  the  whole  history  of  the  popular  mind 
daring  the  reign  of  Geoige  III.  might  be  read  with  wonderful 
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dmraem  bow  much  thai  will  meet  no  eye  in  the  pages  of  the 
Annual  Register !  Inferior  aa  the  French  hafe  alwaji  been  to  va 
in  the  art  of  caricatore,  it  will  be  in  Tain  for  anj  historian  of  their 
Rerolntion  to  maater  the  thonsands  of  journals  and  pamphlets 
connected  with  it,  nnleas  he  coosalta  also  its  contemporarj  graphic 
illostfatioos.  How  admirablj,  for  instance^  the  general  feuin^ 
respecting  Calouie  and  his  AasemUj  of  Notables  is  expressed  bj 
the  sketch  of  the  rustic  who  oonvdces  the  pouhrj  of  hia  bam-jard 
to  decide  upon  the  best  way  of  serving  them  up  al  table ;  and 
when  an  audacious  cock  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  fowls  have 
no  special  wish  to  be  eaten  at  all^  puts  him  down  at  once  with 
a  cry  of  *  Question !' 

With  these  views,  however,  respecting  the  importance  of  carica- 
tures, we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  live  in  days  of 
writing:  and  printing,  and  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  a 
pictorial  and  hieroglyphic  expression  of  our  thoughts,  the  carica- 
ture must  have  some  kind  or  class  of  literary  composition  cor- 
responding to  it ;  and  as  the  caricature  is  not  necessarily  or 
solely  political,  this  must  be  a  branch  of  literature  at  least 
equally  wide  in  its  range.  The  class  of  writings  in  question 
we  may  call  the  antistrophe  of  genuine  caricatures — meaning 
what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says :  ri  pmro^Dt-n  i(fr^v  dyriar^o^os 
rri  JiaXexTjjcT), — what  Plutarch  means  when  he  says:  avTiVr§o(pof 
7)  TToiriTixr)  TTi  ^cijyqa^l^ — namely,  that  there  is  a  real  correspond- 
ence, an  intrinsic  analogy  between  the  antistrophic  objects.  For 
example,  Sir  T.  Browne's  figurative  declaration  {Religio  Medici, 
§  19,  p.  42)  that  '  the  Devil  played  at  chess  with  him,  and  by 
yielding  a  pawn  thought  to  erain  a  queen,'  is  an  antistrophic 
anticipation  of  the  well-known  drawing  by  Retsch — die  Schach- 
spider — in  which  the  metaphor  is  converted  into  a  scene  ;  and 
the  allec:orical  pictures  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  deadly 
sins  on  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  in  Catfield  Church, 
Norfolk,  are  a  similar  antistrcphe  to  the  Divina  Cammedia  of 
Dante. 

The  class  of  writings  to  which  we  refer  may  be  termed,  ibr 
want  of  a  better  name,  Pantagruelistic,  The  etymology  of 
his  hero's  name  is  given  bj  Rabelais  himself,  and  as  the  term, 
like  the  Aristotelean  IvtO^^x^ix,  is  not  taken  from  the  current 
coin  of  language,  but  forged  for  the  nonce,  we  may  as  well 
dissect  the  hybrid  monster  with  the  help  of  its  parent*  Rabelais 
tells  US  (I.  ii.,  c.  iL)  '  that  one  Friday,  when  people  were  all  at 
their  prayers,  great  drops  of  water  exuded  from  the  ground 
like  drops  of  sweat.  When,  however,  they  collected  and  drank 
this  marvellous  dew  they  found  it  nought  bnt  brine,  worse  and 
Salter  than  sea-water.    Now  as  it  came  to  pass  that  Panta- 
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grad  war  bom  on  tbii  yerj  daj>  bif  father  gave  bim  a  oor- 
mpondiiig  name;  for  vim  in  Ghreek  ngnifieth  a%  aad gruel  in 
Arabic  meant  ^ibrjfy-— withing  to  suggest  tbat  on  bit  birtnday  all 
the  world  was  thirty,  and  teeing,  in  the  tpirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  would  one  day  become  the  hatd  of  the  Thirsty/  Tint  de- 
rivadon  aceoads  perfectly  with  the  definitioii  of  PankurudUm  in 
the  new  prologue  to  the  fonrtb  book :  '  For  my  part,'  he  says,  '  I 
am  hale  and  good-hnmoored,  thankt  to  a  trifle  of  PantoffrueUnn, 
which,  you  must  know,  is  a  tort  of  high  spiritt  wiHrked  up  in 
despite  of  accidents — ready  to  drink  too,  if  yon  will.'  In  short, 
Rabdais  would  have  us  understand  that  sort  of  gaiety  which  a 
moderate  allowance  of  good  wine  is  calculated  to  produce;  in 
plain  English — a  tendency  towards  sky-larking ; — and  this  was 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  verb  pantafpiiiHser  according  to  the 
practical  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  club  of  which  Verdier 
speaks.  Pantagruelist  was  synonymous  with  huveur,  joyeux  con- 
vivey  and  it  was  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  convivial  disposition 
of  Horace  that  Rabelais  caWs  \i\m  ancien  Paiitd(jni('lidc.  It  is, 
however,  possible  not  merely  to  be  merry  from  the  efFect  of  wine, 
but  also  to  pretend  a  little  intoxicatiDU  as  a  cover  for  the  extra- 
vagances of  a  gay  temperament.  And  when  a  man  deliberately 
dubs  himself  drunkard,  when  he  blazons  this  character  on  the  title- 
page  of  all  his  proceedings,  we  feel  convinced  that  he  is  dis- 
sembling, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  who  is  really  intoxi- 
cated is  always  ready,  like  Michael  Cassio,  to  assert  his  sobriety. 
When  an  author  indites  a  whole  chapter  in  praise  of  drunkenness, 
and  launches  out  into  gratuitous  wildness  and  absurdity  for  pages 
together ;  when  his  only  g^ave  disquisitions  are  conversant  about 
either  the  most  childish  trifles,  or  else  the  most  sickening  cochon- 
nerie;  and  when  with  all  this  you  observe  in  him  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  truth,  a  bitter  hatred  of  vice,  and  an  extraordinary 
redundancy  of  solid  learning,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  Pan- 
tagruelism  is  part  of  a  plan.  We  need  not,  however,  waste  words 
to  prove  that  no  man  ever  wrote  a  book  with  more  serious  inten- 
tions than  the  cure  of  Meudon ;  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  in  most  of  his  jokes  he  had  an  object;  and  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  his  works,  and  with  the  history  of  the  16th  ccn- 
tur},  will  seldom  have  great  di&culty  in  determining  their 
purpose. 

Rut  though  Rabelais  concocted  the  toord,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  originated  the  thin^ ;  the  outer  form  of  his  work  is  as 
old  nearly  as  wit  and  humour  themselves ;  even  the  story  of 
Gargantua,  on  which  the  first  part  of  the  Romance  is  based,  was 
borrowed  from  the  older  literature  of  France.  There  is  of  course 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  Rabelais»  fur  he  was  a  man  of  truly 
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originil  goniiif :  bm  die  ptcvliinty  does  not  eonni*  in  thefiu;!  tiiat 
be  wrote  Mrknitly  under  an  enter  ccMrering  of  grot^que  humour. 
Nor  M  it  tme«  in  any  aense  or  shape,  that  the  original  elements 
of  Pantagmelism  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  fffxh 
Utfuemss  in  the  literatnre  of  the  middle  ages.  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  brooght  up  this  notion  with  great  pomposity  and  emphasis  in 
ihe  preface  to  Cromwdl :  he  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 
rerife  the  belief  that  polychrome  decoration  was  a  merely  bar- 
barons  thing,  suitable  enough  for  Hindoos  or  Moors,  or  medieval 
GothSy  but  wholly  unknown  in  the  pure  classical  atmosphere 
of  Attica.  We  should  have  refetred  him  to  abundant  proof  that 
the  Parthenon  blaaed  with  colours  and  metals  as  brigfnt  as  the 
Alhambra;  and  as  to  the  literary  theory^  the  evidence  is  com* 
^eto  indeed^  and  no  yesterday's  discovery,  as  in  the  other  ^se. 
The  culminating  point  of  his  blundering  is  perhaps  attained 
in  the  following  sentence  (p.  zzxv.)  : — '  Such  was  the  creative 
vigour  of  this  mediftval  spirit  of  grotesqueness,  that  it  sent 
Ibrth  at  once,  on  the  threshold  of  modern  poetry,  three  comic 
Homers— 'Ariosto  in  Italy,  Cervantes  in  Spain,  and  Rabelais  in 
France.*  Unfortunately  for  him,  it  happens  that  Plato  speaks  of 
an  old  Greek  comedian  in  the  very  same  terms  which  Hugo 
applies  to  Ariosto,  Cervantes,  and  Rabelais,  namely,  as  the  Homer 
of  the  grotesque  : — rwv  "jroiajTo/v  ol  aKpoi  rr,s  Troiri'yiais  gxarr^ar, 
xftz/utw^ias-  'EWj^a^/xo5,  rpayul^iat  5g  *'OptTjgof.  {Tlieaetet,,  p. 
152  E.) 

Rabelais  himself  was  far  from  falling  into  these  errors.  France 
was  in  his  day  the  most  learned  country  in  Europe,  and  he  did 
not  stand  lowest  in  the  list  of  scholars  in  a  land  and  age  which 
produced  Budaeus,  H.  Stephens,  Muretus,  Casaubon,  and  Joseph 
Scaliger.  He  knew  well  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
ancients.  With  great  significance  he  chooses  for  the  two  masters 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  two  lanterns  of  honour,  who  introduce  the 
travellers  to  the  Queen  of  the  Lychnobians,  no  others  than  Aris- 
tophanes and  Clean thes  (V.,  c.  33).  We  have  no  doubt,  though 
we  do  not  perceive  that  any  commentator  has  noticed  the  fact, 
that  this  phraseology  (and  perhaps  the  whole  scene)  was  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  Varro  De  Lingu&  Latind  (V.,  9,  p.  4, 
Midler)  :  '  Quodsi  summum  gradum  non  attigero,  tamen  secun- 
dum prapteribo,  quod  non  solum  ad  Aristophanis  hicemarn,  sed 
etiain  ad  Cleanthis  lucubravi.*  And  it  is  clear  that  Varro  is  here 
referring  not  to  Aristophanes  the  comedian,  but  to  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian  ;  and  not  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  general, 
but  to  the  grammatical  studies  of  Cleanthcs,  who,  like  the 
other  Stoics,  theorized  on  the  doctrine  of  syntax.  But  although 
it  would  be  a  true  and  striking  figure>  to  describe  the  intro- 
duction 
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dDdkm  o£  a  modn  tdiokr  to  aacBmt  philosophj,  if  we  were 

to  mj  iStaX  }m  UMten  cf  the  ceremonies  were  the  Cor^phsi 
of  ancient  grammar,  yet  we  cannot  but  think,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Rabelais  afterwards  speaks  of  the  lantern  of  Epictetus,  and 
£rom  the  affinity  between  himself  and  Aristophanes  the  comedian, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  great  grammarian  of 
Byzantium,  and  that,  like  many  other  scholars,  even  of  later 
days,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  grammatical  element  in  the 
studies  of  the  Stoic  school.*  If  this  were  the  case,  he  claims  as 
the  literary  profjenitors  of  his  romance,  Aristophanes,  the  prime 
Panxagruelist  of  Athens,  and  Cleanthes,  as  the  middle  point  and 
representative  of  Stoicism.  And  doubtless  there  was  a  philosophy 
in  the  old  Athenian  comedy  and  a  comedy  in  the  old  Stoic  philo- 
sophy which  may  be  acknowledged  as  kindred  products,  and 
which  may  be  observed  striking  note  alter  note  throughout  the 
story  of  Pantagruel.  No  person  acquainted  with  both  writers 
could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  Rabelais  and 
Aristophanes  in  subject,  object,  tone,  and  manner.  It  is  a  re- 
semblance which  sprung  from  the  congenial  nature  of  their  minds> 
but  which  has  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  direct  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  modern  writer. 
With  respect  to  Cleanthes,  we  must  observe  in  the  first  place  that 
Epicharmus,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  comedians,  was  no  less 
celebrated  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  poet.  His  philosophy  too 
was  of  a  grave  and  elevated  cast,  and  while  his  humour  was  tem- 
pered with  profound  reflexions  on  points  of  moral  interest,  his 
education  as  a  physician  (for  he  had  this  also  in  common  with 
Rabelais)  led  him  naturally  to  those  speculations  in  cosmoijony 
and  theology,  which  formed  the  basis  of  nearly  every  philoso- 
phical system  among  the  Greeks.  The  philosophy,  however, 
which  is  most  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  the  moral  satirist  is 
that  which  afterwards  matured  itself  in  Stoicism.  Some  of  its 
first  germs  may  indeed  be  discovered  in  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  Pythagorean  school  to  which  Epicharmus  belongs ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  school  of  Zeno,  considered  as  the  complement  of 
Cynicism,  that  the  philosopher  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  rigid 
c&oaM,  as  Uie  %y^tnQs  fim^Sf  of  the  moraU  of  a  vicious  age^  koBk 

*  In  the  *  Adagia  auciorum  variorum,'  1643,  we  find  a  glimpse  of  the  fnith  :  Opinot' 
autem.  «ays  the  author  (p,  '2C0),  adagitnn  ientire  de  Arittophnne  grammatico.  But 
with  the  adagia  and  other  leaiuiug  belore  tljeni,  Welcker,  iu  the  prefuce  to  the  tran»- 
lafion  of  *The  Ttogif  (p.iv*)*  ^  which  we  spok«  Mmie  yean  ago  (Q.  R.,  vol.  xliv. 

E.  400).  and,  ate  him,  Jean  "PavH  (FonchuU  der  ^$theh'k,  IVerkt,  vol.  xli.  p.  183), 
are  dt^liberately  entertained  the  snppositii  n  that  the  proverb  ad  /1rittophum$  luceitiam 
kteubrare  refers  to  the  diligence  oiid  accuracy  of  Aristuphaues  the  comedian  ;  and  it  it. 
ttioerore,  juit  at  liktly  th^  Babalait  might  ikll  into  the  aimo  cRor  from  the  nme  genial 
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which  he  stands  sternly  aloof.  Some  amount  of  separatism  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  every  satirist.  And  thus  the  Romans, 
whose  philosophy  was  purely  practical,  considered  themselves  as 
standing  in  one  of  two  relations  to  the  world  around  ihem — they 
either  submitted  to  its  influence,  and  became  the  slaves  of  the 
immediately  present,  in  which  case  their  highest  flights  of  satire 
were  good-humoured,  self-condemning  raillery,  like  that  of 
Horace ;  or,  becoming  citizens  ol  some  Utopia  of  their  own  ima- 
gination, they  haughtily  rebuked  their  contemporaries,  like  Cato, 
or  wrote  bitter  and  unspanng  satire,  like  Persius.  The  one  method 
was  l^^picureanism,  the  child  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  Aristippus ; 
the  other  was  Stoicism,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Cynicism 
of  Aniisthenes;  and  into  one  or  other  of  these  channels  flowed 
the  whole  stream  of  Roman  philosophy.  Now  it  cannot  be 
doubted  which  of  these  two  would  find  favour  with  the  Christian 
world.  Epicureanism  was  condemned,  not  less  by  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  new  religion  than  by  the  open  utterances  of  the 
AjK)stles  ;  and  Stoicism  became,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  hand- 
maid and  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  more  austere  professors  of 
the  Faith.  The  most  vigorous  teachers  of  the  schools  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Stoics ;  and  at  the  revival  of  letters  the  name 
found  favour  with  Protestants  and  Romanists  alike.  One  of  the 
latter,  himself  in  some  sort  a  Pantagruelist,  has  not  hesitated  to 
derive  the  doctrines  of  Zeao  by  a  direct  descent  from  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ.  '  No  pudieron  verdades  tan  dasnudas  del  mundo,' 
says  Quevedo,*^ '  cogerse  limpias  dela  tierra  y  polvo,  de  otrafoenle 
que  de  las  Sagradas  Letras.  Y  oto  tambien  afirmar,  que  se 
derivan  del  libro  sagrado  de  Job,  trasladadas  en  praoeptos  de 
sus  acciones  y  palabras  literalmente.'  And  with  regard  to  Rabe- 
lais in  particular,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had  sufficient 
self-consciousness  to  be  aware  that  it  was  .and  must  have  been  a 
spirit  of  Stoicism  which  placed  him  in  an  antagonism  to  the  world 
around  him,  and  which  he  disguised  under  a  domino  of  broad, 
grotesque,  and  Aristophanic  humour. 

Nay  more,  we  believe  thai  there  is  no  true  PantagmeKism 
without  some  philosophy  of  this  kind  at  the  root  of  it.  We 
have  defined  the  term  already— we  must  add  that  the  origin  of 
Pantagruelism  is  a  strong  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  world 
around  us;  and  that  buTOonery  is  its  usual  doak,  because  self- 
degradation  is  the  opposite  pole  to  that  assumption  of  superiori^ 
which  it  is  the  writer's  main  object  to  conceal.  His  purpose  is 
always  the  exposure  of  some  sort  or  other  of  cant ;  and  in  an  age 
and  country  where  that  most  infectious  of  social  diseases  has  te- 


*  Obra$  dt  Fr,  di  Qumtdo,  r.»  p.  709  (ed.  de  Sanclui). 
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come  widely  spread,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  make  an  alliance 
between  his  wit,  which  might  have  been  admired,  but  might  also 
have  been  disliked,  and  some  form  or  other  of  humour,  which  is 
received  with  a  laugh  of  self-approbation,  and  not  with  the  painful 
sense  of  inferiority,  or  the  still  more  painful  one  of  fear. 

'  TVit,'  as  Goldsmith  neatly  says,  ^  raises  human  nature  ahove  its  level ; 
humour  acts  a  contrary  part,  and  equally  depresses  it.   To  expect 

exalted  humour  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  a  thing  is  wittily 
expressed,  all  our  pleasure  turns  into  admiration  of  the  artist,  who  had 
fancy  enough  to  draw  the  picture.  When  a  tiling  is  humorously  de- 
scribed, our  burst  of  laughter  proceeds  from  a  very  different  cause ;  we 
compare  the  absurdity  of  the  character  represented  with  our  own,  and 
triumph  in  our  conscious  superiority.  Thus  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  wit  turns  on  the  admiration  of  another;  that  which  we  feel 
from  humour,  centres  in  the  admiration  of  ourselves.'  • 

Honest  Goldsmith's  own  experience  had  well  taught  him  that 
an  indulgence  in  the  humorous  is  a  compromise,  more  or  less, 
of  one's  personal  dignity.  He  well  knew,  however,  that  in  a 
canting  and  conventional  age^  whoever  can  afford  and  is  willing  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  a  false  and  vicious  decorum  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  poor  Cinderella,  Truth,  to  her  fashion- 
able half-sisters^  Cant  and  Politeness,  must  do  this  in  a  humorous 
form,  and  must  force  his  waj  to  the  heart  through  the  as  rotundum 
of  laughter — ^he  most,  in  a  word,  be  a  Pantagruelist. 

It  is  almost  essential  to  the  sncoets  of  this  mode  of  teaching, 
that  it  should  avail  itself  of  tome  sort  of  allegorical  covering. 
It  is  dangerous  to  say,  prematurely, '  Thou  art  the  man and  on 
the  same  principle  the  cloaked  sage  would  not  allow  it  at  first 
sight  to  appear  too  plainly  that  anything  in  humanity  was  the 
object  of  his  satire.  Hence,  from  the  very  beginning  of  litera- 
tnre,  the  actors  in  the  allegori<»l  extravaganza  of  the  moral  teacher 
have  borne  the  forms  of  lower  animals ;  and  sometimes  even  treefl|» 
or  the  works  of  human  art»  have  been  admitted  into  the  dramatis 
persona?.  Not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  apologues  and  fables 
of  the  East,  we  find  in  the  papyrus  rolls  of  Egypt  satirical  caries* 
tares  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  H.  B.,  in  which  animals  of 
different  kinds  act  the  part  of  human  beings*  In  one  at  Turin  a 
toene  is  represented  which  would  almost  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  *  Reynard  the  Fox/  and  in  another,  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  we  have  an  ass  and  a  lion  playing  at  chess,  and  a 
wolf,  a  hyzena,  and  a  tiger  marching  upright  as  herdsmen  and 
liavellerB.  (See  Lepsins,  Urkunden^  Tafel  xxiii.)  Some  such 
caricature  would  be  a  pictorial  representation  of  Rabelab*  tale 
ef  the  lion  and  the  fox  (II.  c.  15) ;  and  the  Batrachomycmachia, 

•  Mindl.  Woikt  (Prior's  Edit)  vol  i.  p.  415. 
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no  less  than  the  Animali  Farlanti  of  Caiti,  is  a  translation 
into  writing  of  some  *  Brute- Epos/  which  misrlit  have  appeared 
as  a  series  of  caricatures.     There  are,  indeed^  certain  states 
of  the  public  mind  in  which  Pantagmelism  would  not  be  to. 
lerated^  save  in  its  pictorial  form ;  and  even  when  the  scornful 
indignation  of  genius  baa  allowed  itself  an  articulate  utterance, 
we  find  occasionally  by  the  side  of  the  work  a  set  of  cari- 
catures which  venture  upon  references  more  distinctly  personal 
than  any  whidi  are  attempted  in  the  writing  itself.  Thus 
Rabelais  himself  lefl  for  publication  after  his  death  a  series  of 
caricatures  under  the  tiUe  of  '  Songes  drolatiques  de  Pantagmel,' 
which  could  hardly  have  appeared  in  his  lifetime  without  pro- 
ducing some  results  unfavourable  to  his  personal  comfort  And 
yet,  perhaps,  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death  *  may  have  originally 
suggested  to  him  the  safeQr  of  confining  his  satire  to  a  similar 
pictorial  effort.   The  same  is  the  case  in  our  times.  Gillray's 
prints  are  more  violent  and  pointed  in  their  personalities  than 
the  volumes  of  the  *  Anti- Jacobin/  with  which  we  take  care  to 
bind  them  up ;  and  the  most  distinct  satire  in  *  Punch'  is  always 
given  in  his  larger  caricatures — such  as  that  of  'John  not  strong 
enough  Ibr  the  place;'  or  the  British  Lion  smokii^  his  pipe  in 
view  of  M.  de  Joinville*s  fleet.   Perhaps  it  is  no  slight  confinna- 
tbn  of  our  views>  at  this  very  time«  that  the  travelled  Muscovite, 
in  Griboiedof 's  '  Misfortune  of  Genius,'  is  found  expressing 
himself  thus  :  *  I  should  have  devoted  myseH  to  fable;  I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  fable — nothing  but  satires  on  lions  and  eagles. 
People  may  call  them  animals,  but  they  are  Czars  for  all  that. 

Aristophanes  availed  himself  of  the  old  comedy  as  supplying 
both  the  advantages  to  which  we  have  referred ;  for  it  ciaiinot  be 
doubted  that  his  plays  in  their  most  dangerous  pranks  adopt 
the  double  cloak  of  the  '  Brute-Epos '  and  the  pictorial  caricature. 
His  choruses,  which  deliver  to  the  sovereiprn  people  of  Athens 
lectures  such  as  even  Pericles  might  have  feared  to  give  them, 
are  mostly  disguised  in  forms  representing  either  lower  animals 
or  the  fleeting  phantasmagoria  of  the  imagination.  Mounted 
horsemen,  with  more  of  the  equine  than  the  human  in  their  com- 
position, support  the  daring  attack  on  Cleoii  ;  wasps  satirise  the 
love  of  litiiration  ;  clouds  unveil  the  mischievous  sophistries  of  the 
literary  and  philosophising  party  ;  a  band  of  frojrs  introduces  the 
Quixotic  Bacc  hus  to  a  band  of  initiated  s:hosts  ;  and  coveys  of 
gaping  birds  chirp  and  twitter  around  Messrs.  Agitator  and  Hope* 
good.      Nor  can  the  reader  fail  to  observe  how  carefully  the 
hardest  savings  of  these  choruses  are  connected  with  the  plot  of 
the  piece,  and  with  the  character  of  the  animals  or  fanciful  beings 
which  compose  it,  so  that  in  every  case  the  author  may  lall  back 
upon  the  *  Pickwickian  Sense.'  Again,  with  regard  to  his  adoption 
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of  the  pictorial  caricature,  it  will  be  remarked  that  although  So- 
crates is  introduced  by  name  in  '  The  Clouds,'  the  \oyo^  lUam 
and  the  a^ixor,  which  probably  were  masks  indicating 

Aristides  and  Thrasymachus,  are  not  addressed  by  the  names  of 
those  persona2:es ;  and  that  Cleon,  the  hero  of '  The  Knights,*  is 
always  called  '  the  Paphlagonian  Hide-seller/  never  addressed  by 
the  demagogue's  real  name.  These  and  other  instances  were 
tantamount  to  walking  and  acting  H.  B.s^to  be  known  by  the 
likeness,  even  though  they  wore  no  mask 

yyu}(r6i)(T£TaC  ro  yap  Qiurpov  Itltov. — Equilcs^  233. 

Moreover,  the  construction  of  all  the  plays  of  Aristoj^ianes  wag 
identical  with  that  of  the  first-rate  caricature — they  are  all  alle- 
gorical extravaganzas.  Not  only  are  the  happiest  strokes  of  wit 
little  else  than  jokes  stk^*  umiwtoni  but  the  plays  are  throughout 
vxovoiat  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  (see  Ruhnken's  Timcsxu, 
p,  200).  As  we  cannot  hope  to  see  Aristophanes  restored  to  the 
stage,  though  Sophocles  has,  after  a  fashion,  resumed  his  buskins, 
we  should  be  truly  glad  to  see  the  next  best  thing — a  series  of 
iliustrations  of  his  comedies — say  '  The  Knights,'  or  'The  Peace' 
—by  an  artist  of  real  skill  and  real  humour ;  he  must  be  a  better 
drau^rhtsman  than  Retzsch,  and  less  formal  than  Flaxman;  he 
must  have  the  fun  of  a  caricatnrisi,  and  the  feelings  of  a  poet; 
like  H.  B.,  he  must  be  able  to  preserve  an  identity  of  face  in  the 
leading  characters,  bnt  he  mnst  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  sport 
with  an  unlimited  variety  of  attitudes  and  gronpings.  There  is  an 
artist  amomf  ns  who  too  often  mistakes  Us  own  callings  but  who 
conld  do  all  ibis— Madise ;  and  if  it  were  done,  Anilophanes 
would  be  restored  to  the  only  stage  which  he  oonld  occupy  in  the 
mneteenth  centnry. 

We  do  not  forget,  bowerer,  that  our  present  concern  is  not 
so  mnch  with  the  outward  form  of  the  Aristophanic  oomedj  as 
with  its  intrinsic  Pantagruelism ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  assert 
that  as  there  has  been  hardly  any  species  of  cant  in  modern 
times  which  had  not  its  prototype  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Aris- 
tophanes, so  this  great  poet  b  the  forerunner  of  all  the  Panta- 
grnelistsi,  who  hare  nnce  his  time  attacked  the  cant  of  their  own 
age  and  country.  He  attacked  militaxy  cant  in  '  The  Achamians,* 
'The  Lynstrata,'  and  'The  Peace;*  the  cant  of  demagogues  in 
'The  ^i^ts'  and  'Wasps;*  the  cant  of  the  middle-class  re- 
formers in  'The  Clouds;'  the  cant  of  Utopian  philosophers  in 
'  The  Eodesiazusae/  and  the  cant  of  quack-worshippers  every- 
where. The  journey  of  Bacchus  and  ms  Sancho-Xanthias  anti*- 
dpates  the  literary  Ptotagmdism  of  Cervantes,  and  the '  Plntus  * 
in  an  ofertore  to  some  of  the  best  compositions  of  Jean  Paol. 
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Eren  at  Hbk  dme  of  day  it  may  aeem  f  tnage  to  wome  that 
we  should  describe  the  'Clouds*  as  an  attempt  to  crj  down 
the  cant  and  quackery  of  the  middle-class  reformers  at  Athens. 

Most  true,  indeed,  it  is,  that  all  educated  men  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  Socrates, — tbuu<2:b  not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  what  he 
did  as  for  what  he  induced  others  to  attempt.    But  our  conven- 
tional reverence  for  his  name  must  not  blind  us  to  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  most  mischievous  of  the  factions  which  dis- 
tressed his  native  city — the  Girondists,  as  we  may  call  them,  of 
the  revolutionary  party  there.    It  is  his  death  which  has  given  rise 
to  such  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  respcctinp^  him  ;  the  unsuccessful 
general  who  falls  on  the  field  of  battle  becomes  by  that  circum- 
stance alone  a  hero ;  sometimes  his  defeat  is  f()rg:otten ;  sometimes 
it  is  called  a  victory.    We  arc  sure  that  the  deaths  of  Epaminondas 
and  Sir  John  Moore  have  materially  qualified  the  opinion  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  entertained  of  the  battles  of  Mantineia 
and  Coruna.    So  with  Socrates ;  he  is  the  martyr  philosopher — the 
victim  of  intellectual  freedom.    We  all  know  what  blasphemy 
Rousseau  and  others  have  written  on  this  subject.     Now  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  death  of  Socrates  without  a  strict 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  We 
believe  the  case  to  have  stood  thus.    A  great  change  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Athenian  character  by  Pericles,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  philosophical  speculator  Anaxagoras.    We  shall  best  cha- 
racterise thu  change  by  saying  that  it  consisted  in  the  rise  of  the 
class  of  »a\o\xciya9oi — that  is  (according  to  the  Athenian  meaning 
of  the  phrase)  of  those  who  were  for  lodging  power  with  an 
aristocrats^  not  of  hirth  and  wealth,  but  of  talent.    In  this  state 
of  things  great  influence  was  exercised  by  the  Sophists*  par  excel- 
lence the  men  of  claims  resting  on  intellectual  accomplishment; 
and  almost  every  educated  man  subsequent  to  Pericles  was  opposed 
to  the  old  established  democracy  either  from  selfish  motives  or 
on  theoretical  grounds.  We  may  predicate  this  distinctly  of  Critias» 
Antiphon,  Thuc^dides,  Aldbiades*  and  Sophocles.    As  for  Eu- 
ripides and  Socrates,  they  were  considered  as  fellow-workers  in  a 
movement  for  the  exaltation  of  the  middle  class,  and  as  pure 
SophisU  (See  Aristoph.  Ban.  771,  and  JEsch.  c.  Timarch,  p.  '24). 
Aristophanes  was  the  great  solitary  exception  to  this  tendency 
on  Uie  part  of  literary  men  at  Athens;  hence  his  antagonism  to 
Euripides  and  Socrates,  who,  although  they  would  never  have 
favoured  the  establishment  of  a  pure  oligarchy,  and  were  rather 
for  the  5000  than  for  the  400  or  the  30,  had  given  earher 
indicatbns  than  any  others  of  thdt  wish  to  place  the  x^Xoisuiyftdoi 
above  the  Demus.  In  one  of  his  most  patriotic  tragedies  Euripides 
had  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus  the  words — 
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rptwv  cl  fUupHy  V  fiiao)  aut^ti  ttoXccc* — Strppl.  244. 
And  Theramenes,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  consistent  politician, 
might  have  brought  these  views  to  a  practical  experiment,  was 
certainly  a  favourer  of  middle  measures.  We  have  no  doubt  then 
that  Aristophanes  looked  upon  Socrates  as  a  mischievous  advocate 
of  the  cant  of  the  middle-class  reformers,  to  whom  he  attributed 
hypocrisy  and  selfishness,  the  usual  qualities  of  the  talking  patrons 
of  theoretical  changes;  and  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  a 
sort  of  Stoicism — not  that  which  was  positively  developed  b^Zeno, 
but  that  which  is  practically  adopted  by  all  men  of  gemns  and 
sincerity  in  a  vicious  age---if  we  maj  suppose  that  a  sort  of 
Stoicism  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  true  Pantagmelism, 
then  the  feeling  of  Aristophanes  may  not  have  been  very 
different  from  that  which  was  subsequently  expressed  by  the 
model  Stoic  of  Rome,  who  used  to  say  tluit  'Socrates  was  a 
loqnaciotta  and  overbearing  person,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  him,  to  get  the  mastery  over  his  country  by 
abolishmg  established  customs,  and  drawing  or  bringing  over  his 
fellow-citizens  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws*  (Plutarch,  Cato 
Major,  c.  xxiii.).  After  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  question 
for  US  is  not  whether  Socrates  deserved  the  punishment  which  he 
incurred,  or  the  rough  handling  which  he  nad  some  years  pre- 
viooslj  received  Irom  Aristophuies,  Imt  whether  our  raatagruel- 
istic  poet  sincerely  believed,  and  on  grounds  which  were  for  him, 
as  a  oonsdentious  and  clear-headed  man,  sulMent  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  this  father  of  many  schools  of  philosophy  was  a  mis* 
chievous  character,  whose  ^atfji.6yiov  was  as  much  a  piece  of  cant 
and  quackery  as  the  lying  spirit  of  divination  possessed  by  Lucian's 
Alexander,  or  any  other  yl/ev^6fj.xvrts  and  Swedenborgian  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  If  Aristophanes  had  reasons  which  we 
must  admit  to  have  been  sufficient  for  a  contemporary,  who  could 
not  estimate  all  the  important  consequences  which  might  one  day 
flow  from  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  who  was  bred  up  in  the 
belief  that  toleration  is  a  cowardly  vice ;  if  he  had  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  was  the  case,  and  was  besides  compelled  to 
identify  Socrates  with  the  proceedings  of  a  party  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  subversion  of  the  old  constitution  of  Athens,  we 
cannot  but  extol  him  for  acting  with  unshrinking  courage  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  convictions,  and  we  willingly  recognise  in 
*  The  Clouds  the  same  good  heart  and  the  same  strong  hand 
which  cut  up  Cleon  'into  shoe-soles  for  the  knights'  (Ach.  300). 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  Lucian,  who  differs  from 
Aristophanes  more  in  the  outward  form  of  his  works  than  in 
spirit  and  intention.  The  absence  of  any  assumption  of  buf- 
foonery as  a  disguise  will  prevent  us  from  classing  the  satirist 
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of  Samosata  among  Pantagruelists,  properly  so  called.  He  iived 
in  days  when  the  current  was  runninjj  strong  against  heathen 
cant,  when  there  was  not  enough  of  respect  for  pairanism  to  make 
the  old  rags  worth  fighting  for,  and  when,  if  quatkcry  abounded, 
it  led  the  life  of  the  hare,  the  most  prolific,  indeed,  but  the  most 
timid  of  all  animals,  made  to  be  hounded  across  the  open  fields 
and  in  tho  eyes  of  the  world.  Lucian  has  had  hard  measure 
dealt  out  to  him  because  he  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  dis- 
criminate between  Christianity  and  its  rivals — the  multitudinous 
forms  of  heathenism.  We  think  that  great  excuses  should  be 
made  for  a  man  who  had  such  scanty  opportunities  for  learning 
the  truth,  and  who  saw  everywhere  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
the  beginnings  of  that  mystification  of  Christianity,  which  after- 
wards massed  itself  in  the  great  phenomenon  of  popery.  We  be- 
lieve, in  a  word,  that  Lucian  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of 
shams — that  he  took  what  he  thought  the  best  means  in  his  power  £or 
crying  them  Uown— -and  that  if  he  has  pushed  the  chace  too  £uv  and 
occasionally  done  more  damage  to  the  fanner  than  to  the  vermin, 
we  would  make  him  foch  allowances  as  are  due  to  the  enthu- 
•iastic  huntsman  who  is  carried  away  bj  the  spirit  of  his  sport. 

The  difference  between  modem  and  ancient  Pantagnielism  does 
not  consist  in  the  greater  grotesqneness  of  the  former;  in  this 
respect  Aristophanes  leaves  all  competition  far  behind.  The 
difference  springs  from  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modern  history  in  general ;  from  this,  namely,  that 
between  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  and  the 
Reformation^  Europe  waa  suffering  in  varions  modes  and  in 
various  degrees  from  a  loss  of  the  literary  culture  of  Heathen- 
dom, and  was  repressed  in  all  its  intellectual  strivings  hy  the 
dominant  influence  of  a  Church  which  had  entered  upon  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Mammon.  So  thei^  the 
one  prevalent  cant^  in  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  was  the 
cant  of  priestcraft — ^the  one  great  sham,  quackery,  and  unreality 
was  the  assumed  right  of  popery  to  enslave  the  individoid 
conscience,  and  to  cramp  the  individual  intelleot.  The  dread 
of  ecclesiastical  censure  which  was  universally  the  real 
power  of  the  Church  in  every  separate  naticm,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  arm  of  temporal  power,  so  often  in  its 
turn  befriended  by  the  Chnrcb,  was  stretdied  out  to  confirm 
and  extend  the  authority  of  its  inflaential  and  important 
ally;  all  these  together  chedced  the  development  of  know- 
ledge and  genins  among  the  laity,  and,  at  all  events*  made  il 
dangerous  to  speak  too  plainly  of  the  rampant  hypocrisy  of  the 
day.  If,  then,  any  one  felt  it  necessary  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  prev^dent  cant — and  genius  has  an  instinctive  hatred  of  all 
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that  is  false — he  would  feel  himself  driven  into  some  sort  or 
other  of  Pantagruelism.  His  own  safety  would  prescribe  the  aile- 
g-oriral  covering — his  audience,  mainly  the  less  educated  laity, 
would  tolerate,  if  they  did  not  positively  exact,  some  amount  of 
coarse  bulToonery,  and  the  author,  conscious  of  his  superiority  ia 
truthful uess  and  knowled^^e  to  the  world  around  him,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  dominant  class  which  he  sought  to  attack,  would  be 
well  content  to  wear  motley  for  the  noace.  Indeed,  we  conceive 
that  the  court-fool  or  jester  was  himself  a  very  important  modi- 
fication of  the  Panlagruelist.  Anxiety  to  hear  the  truth,  coupled 
with  a  wish  to  represent  it  as  folly,  if  the  real  canietion  of  court- 
jesten*  Sydney  Smith'a  fiH^omitter  was  to  serve  as  a  teit  of  the 
opiiiioKii  of  the  ordinary  men  who  constitute  the  great  majority  in 
ererj  lociety ;  the  foolometer  of  a  European  king  in  the  middle 
ages  was  employed  to  mark  the  temperature  of  the  public  mind  in 
an  age  of  hypocrisy  and  terrorism — to  enable  the  ruler  to  ascer- 
tain the  thoughts  which  floated  on  the  upper  surface  of  social  life^ 
bnt  to  which  men  dared  not  give  an  unqualified  and  distinct  utter- 
ance. To  know  the  truth  and  to  be  able  to  call  it  foUy  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  those  who  would  rule  by  cant.  It  was« 
indeed,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Romish  Church  to  encourage 
the  Feasts  of  Fools  and  other  outbreaks  of  popular  humour,  in 
which  popes  and  priests  were  ridiculed  ad  libitum;  for  the  watch- 
ful guardians  of  Uie  Spodess  Hind  were  thus  enabled  to  attend 
the  antepasts  of  undeveloped  heresies,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  dangerous  so  long  as  they  could  be  represented  as  the  out- 
pourings of  drunkenness  or  iduKy.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
splendidly  illuminated  MS.  psalter  of  the  early  part  of  the  four* 
teenth  century,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  53rd  Psalm, '  Dixit 
insipieoB  in  coide  sno:  Non  est  Deus/  is  illustrated  by  a  minia- 
inre,  in  which  David  is  represented  as  seated  in  his  kingly  robes, 
while  a  court-fool,  of  most  idiodc  oonntenanoe,  and  fully  equipped 
with  an  asinine  crest,  and  a  clapper  by  way  of  faattbl^  is  dancing 
before  him  and  pointing  up  to  heaven,  as  if  anything,  even 
atheism,  might  be  expected  from  the  chartered  folly  of  a  pro- 
fessed jester,  and  might  be  tolerated  because  it  was  understood  to 
be  meaning^less. 

Of  course  the  case  became  materially  different  when  the  satire 
grew  serious  and  pointed,  and  when  there  was  no  putlinix  it  off  as 
a  jest.  When  the  laugh  was  all  against  himself,  and  the  alle- 
gorical satirist  was  admired,  instead  of  being  despised,  the  Priest 
grew  angry,  and  duly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Evil  One  the 
loo  plain  utterances  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  his  craft. 
There  are  as  few  of  the  pranks  of  folly  in  the  bitnig  satire  of 
Keynard  the  Fox  as  in  the  solemn  conmiy  of  Dante;  and  the 
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clergy  was  as  little  likely  to  mistake  the  object  of  the  former  as 
they  were  to  overlook  the  sjnrito  antipapale  of  the  latter.  In 
resfard  to  Reynard,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  or 
two  from  Mr.  Naylor's  Introduction  to  his  ingenious  and  spirited 
version  of  the  poem : — 

*  Pleasant  is  it  to  learn  how  in  those  days  the  Priests  (good  souls  !), 
pro  salute  animtp,  anathematised  and  embargoed  the  favourite  effusions 
of  the  lower  orders  of  their  flocks,  as  Tetifelslieder  {carynina  diabolica), 
and  caused  them  to  be  interdicted  as  the  corrupters  of  morals  and  ihe 
undcrminers  of  religion  and  the  state.  The  Church's  canticles  stood 
no  chance  against  these  profane  ditties.  No  wonder  that  the  Superiors 
of  religious  houses  prohibited  their  communities  (particularly  the  nuns, 
we  are  told)  from  all  seductive  indulgence  in  these  dangerous  delights 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  nor  that  they  should  have  dis- 
couraged thdr  dissemination  amonffst  the  people  so  soon  as  they  had 
caught  up  the  saturical  spirit  of  these  compositions,  and  pointed  the 
finger  of  ridicule  at  ruling  powers  in  the  persons  of  Duke  Reinhard  of 
Lothringen,  and  Count  Isengrim  of  Austria— the  originals,  if  tmditioii 
speak  truly,  of  the  chief  ehanu^ten  of  our  epic/— pp.  »),  3L 

With  respect  to  Reynard  the  Fox  in  particular— 

•Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  aflSrraed  the  simple  truth  in  his  delineation  of  it 
as  an  exquisite  satire  on  the  vices  of  priests,  the  devices  of  courtiers, 
and  not  sparing  majesty  itself.  ....  The  Church  and  the  Law  are 
the  great  stumbling-blocks  here,  and  their  abuses  are  dragged  into  open 
day.  •  .  •  •  What  need  to  ascribe  to  the  poet  any  other  aim  than 
that  of  enunciating  this  great  secret  of  mundane  success  ike  hmmMat 
of  ihe  weak  Me  of  ike  world  anmnd  «# ,  and  the  emsition  of  the 
golden  role  hy  which  that  Imowledge  ia  alone  made  aTaikhle^nonely, 
to  play  upon  it  without  remone^  as  die  gieat  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  all  selfish  ends?'— pp.  40-48. 

On  the  often  disciueed  enbject  of  the  Dimna  Chmtmiia,  we 
shall  merely  say  that  we  greatty  wonder  at  the  view  taken  of  its 
structnre  by  so  acote  «  critic  as  Coleridge.  He  tdla  job  that  the 
Divma  Commedia  ia  a  system  of  moral,  political*  and  theological 
traths>  with  arbitrary  personal  exempUncationsj  which  are  not* 
he  thinks^  alle^orica].  He  does  not  eren,  he  says,  feel  oonrinoed 
that  the  ponidiments  in  the  Ii^krno  are  strictly  idlegorical,  but 
rather  takes  them  to  have  been,  in  Dante's  mind, '  ^tom-allegori- 
rical,  or  conceived  in  analogy  to  pure  allegory.*  {Eemam,  u 
p.  157.)  Now  we  are  disp^Md  to  regard  Dante's  great  work 
as  not  only  a  complete  allegory,  but  as  so  unmistakeably  allege- 
rical,  that  this,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  hnmour,  removes 
it  from  the  category  of  Pantagruelism.  Dante  did  not  intend  bis 
work  to  appear  in  his  lifetime,  otherwise  he  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  cloak  its  political  and  personal  allusions  under  a 
somewhat  thicker  covering — but  there  is  nevertheless  allegory, 
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and  enough  of  it.  And  as  for  some  of  the  punishments  in 
the  Inferno,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  which  Heraclides  of 
Pontus  uses  when  he  commences  his  investigations  into  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Homer*s  poems,  'if  tbey  contain  no  allegory  they  are 
impious  throughout.'  It  so  happens  that  Dante  has  himself 
applied  the  epithet  allegorical  to  his  own  poems.  He  tells  us  in 
his  Conmto  (Trattato  ii.),  that  bis  poems  have  always  two  signi- 
fications, <Mie  literal,  the  other  allegorical :  and  after  discussing 
the  literal  meaning  of  one  of  the  Canzani,  he  proceeds  thus 
(c  13) :  'poich^  la  litterale  sentenza  e  snfficientmente  dimos- 
trata,  e  da  procedere  alia  spotizione  allegorica  e  vera.^  We 
deduce  from  the  same  Trattato  the  real  design  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.  Having  lost  Beatrice,  the  object  on  which  all  bis 
affections  centered,  be  looked  around  Ibr  consolation,  which  be 
could  find  nowhere  but  in  philosophy :  to  this  study  tben  be 
applied  bimself  so  diligently  that  it  engrossed  all  bis  tbongbts> 
and  became  a  sort  of  representatiTe  of  bis  Beatrice.  Romeo,  in 
bis  qnernlons  despair,  exclaims  :— 

*  Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displaat  a  town,  reverse  a  princess  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not ;  talk  no  more !' 

But  Dante,  in  tbe  same  Verona,  found  not  merely  an  adequate 
but  an  apt  substitute  for  bis  lost  love  in  tbe  religious  stoicism  of 
tbe  day.  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  Philosophy  dwelt  witb 
God  in  tbe  highest  heaven,  and  there  also  was  the  abode  of  bis 
Sainted  Beatrice.  When,  therefore,  after  passing  through  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  active  life,  which  he  has  allegorized  in  the 
Inferno  and  Piirgatorio,  he  had  at  length  arrived  at  the  sublime 
study  of  philosophy,  he  allegorized  this  also  under  the  form  of 
the  lost  fair  one  whose  substitute  on  earth  it  was :  and  as  lite- 
rature and  political  wisdom,  under  the  form  of  Virgil,  guided 
him  through  the  outward  probations  of  his  life,  so  philosophy, 
his  Beatrice,  initiated  him  into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the 
scholastic  Theology.  It  will  be  recollected  that  although  Dante 
cannot  be  called  a  Pantagruelist,  yet  his  object  was  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Rabelais.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  had  no  respect  for  the 
manner  in  which  these  doctrines  were  carried  out,  and  in  his  stern 
way  he  preached  against  those  quackeries  and  shams  at  which 
othors  were  content  to  laugh.  His  personal  misfortunes,  his 
rank,  and  his  peculiar  education,  all  contri!)uted  to  prevent  him 
from  indulirlng  in  any  coarse  or  extravagant  humour;  but  the 
grave  irony  which  perv  ades  his  poem,  and  the  occasional  touches 
of  satiric  power  which  we  meet  witb  here  and  there,  will  not 
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allow  uf  to  excLude  him  altogetfier  from  the  dm  in  wliidi  we 
place  the  allegorist  of  Chinon.  At  anj  rate  it  niiwt  he  admitted 
that  af  the  more  open  ridicule  of  Pald|  and  the  delicate  irouj  of 
Ariofto,  paved  the  waj  iofs  the  Pantagruelism  with  which  Cei^ 
vantes  afterwaids  exposed  the  quackery  of  the  romance  writera« 
ao  in  the  same  aerenteenth  centiayj  and  in  the  aame  conntrft  the 
iqpirit  of  Dante  was  renved  with  humoristic  accompanimmits  in 
the  Visions  of  Quevedo. 

It  would  perhaps  he  not  very  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
gpreater  waq^ia  which  sprung  from  a  growing  diffusion  of  literary 
culture  among  4he  laity  did  more  to  produce  the  Reformation,  or 
whether  the  Reformation  itself  was  the  cause  of  that  greater 
freedom  of  speech  which  began  to  develop  itself  about  the  same 
epoch.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
say  that — as  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  laity  was  one  great 
result  of  the  Reformation — the  greater  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
real  scholars  of  the  rising;  order  to  address  themselves  to  the  laity 
and  to  depreciate  the  literary  pretonsionsof  their  ecclesiastical  haters 
and  censors,  would  manifest  itself  as  a  tciide/icj/  before  the  change  had 
taken  place,  and  as  a  natural  result  after  the  new  forms  harl  estab- 
lished iii{?mselves.  At  any  rate  it  is  observable  that  while  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  between  the  style  and  tone  of  Skelton  and  Rabe- 
lais, who  wrote  in  Catholic  England  and  France,  there  is  humour 
equally  broad  in  Hutten  and  Latimer,  the  Knight  and  the  Bishop, 
who  wrote  when  there  was  little  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Meiancthon  would  not  take  root  and  bear  fruit  in  Germany 
and  England.  And  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  there  is  one  and 
the  same  cause  for  both  phenomena — namely,  the  wish  to  appeal 
to  the  laity,  to  be  read  by  laymen,  and  to  minister  to  their  increas- 
ing intelligence.  With  regard  to  Skelton  and  Rabelais,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Ilallam  how  like  they  are  in  their  comic 
humour  and  voluble  jargon  of  words.  'Few  English  writers,* 
he  says  (^Lit.  of  Europe,  i.  p.  433),  *  come  nearer  in  this  respect 
to  Rabelais,  whom  Skelton  preceded.*  But  we  doubt  if  any 
one  has  yet  done  adequate  justice  to  the  contributions  which 
Skelton  made  to  the  raw  material  of  the  English  language,  or 
rated  at  their  value  his  merits  as  a  political  satirist.  A  certain 
shrewd  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  once  asked 
in  our  hearing  whether  Shakspeare  or  Milion  had  the  greater 
command  of  the  English  language.  He  replied,  briefly  enough, 
*  Shakspeare  could  have  slanged  Milton  into  a  ditch  in  five 
minutes.'  It  is  this  volubility  which  constitutes  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  Rabelais ;  and  we  think  that  Skelton,  Shakspeare, 
Congreve,  and  Swift — and  these  alone — were  his  equals  in  their 
use  of  an  instrnmfrnt  of  Pantagruehsm  of  no  little  velue  in  breaking 
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down  the  pedantries  of  a  formal  style.  These,  and  a  world  of 
UKxiish  prettinesses  besides,  must  be  driven  from  the  field  by 
certain  unrestrained  and  genuine  utterances  of  the  mother-tonixue, 
and  the  victory  always  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  a  country's 
literature,  which  cannot  thrive  without  a  racy,  idiomatic  form  of 
speech. 

As  a  greater  diffusion  of  learnincr  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  ileformation,  it  is  not  a 
surprising  fact  that  the  Pantagruelistic  writers  who  continued 
that  movement  should  have  been  conspicuously  men  of  learning. 
Quevedo  and  Cervantes  were  such  ;  and  Butler,  though  he  may 
have  borrowed  his  contrast  of  the  Presbyterian  Justice  and  his  In- 
dependent Squire  from  the  antagonism  between  Quixote  and 
'  SanchOj  was  indebted,  in  the  main,  to  his  own  stores  of  copioiis 
and  original  erudition.  Swift,  though  he  may  have  derived  some 
hints  from  Lacian*s  '  Vera  Historia»*  from  Bergerac's  Ko- 
nrnncna,  and  generally  from  Rabelais,  was  at  once  an  original 
and  a  learned  man.  That  he  was  not  accurate  in  the  minnte 
details  of  scholarship  may  be  admitted;  but  his  reading  was 
most  extensive,  and  no  one  can  peruse  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub*  or 
'Gulliver'  without  feeling  that  be  has  to  do  with  one  who  wears 
the  mantle  of  Rabelais  becanse  it  fits  him.  With  regard  to 
'Grnlliver,'  his  most  popular  work,  we  cannot  but  think  that  be  had 
some  hope  of  mystifying  the  public^  like  Miss  Porter  in  a  novel 
which  we  examined  some  years  ago.  (Q.  JR.,  vol.  zlviii.)  We 
have  seen  the  first  edition^  whidi  has  a  portrait  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver^  and  is  in  all  respects  fitted  out  with  maps 
and  charts  like  a  regular  Dampier.  Lucian*  on  the  contrary^  pre- 
faces his  voyage  wSh  an  unfolding  of  his  plan  and  objects;  and 
Bergerac  never  assumes  any  tone  beyond  that  of  the  romance 
writer.  With  respect  to  Sterne^  Johnson  would  never  have 
thought  of  distinguishing  any  period  of  his  lite,  though  he  did 
me  of  Swift's,  as  'the  time  when  his  reading  was  fresh  in  his 
head.'  He  was  never  a  learned  men,  and  never  pretended 
to  the  title.  He  availed  himself^  at  secondhand,  of  the  stores 
of  Burton  and  others,  without  any  wish,  as  we  believe,  to 
daim  them  as  his  own,  and  without  any  thought  that  it  was 
neoesiary  to  acknowledge  his  obligatims.  Nor  are  we  among 
the  number  of  those  whp  would  seek  to  dog  the  wheeb  of 
genius  with  sudi  impediments.  The  really  original  man  is  re- 
cognised as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity:  and, 
as  we  believe  that  all  great  men  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
eclectics,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  leave  it  to  obscure  pedants 
to  indicate  in  foot-notes  or  otherwise,  how  much  of  Shakspcaic, 
Milton^  Swift^  Sterne,  Scott,  and  other  original  writers  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  pages  of  their  immeasurably  inferior  predecessors.  Writing 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Sterne  did  not  feel  himself  particularly 
called  npon  to  conceal  bis  designs.  There  is  no  mysterious 
allegory:  on  the  contrary,  he  has  in  one  short  sentence  admitted 
us  behind  the  scenes.  He  says  (Tristram  Shandy,  i.  p.  359): 
'  Everything  in  this  world  is  big  with  jest,  and  has  wit  in  it,  and 
instruction  too^if  we  can  but  find  it  ouL*  If  be  occasionally  felt 
that  there  was  in  fact  no  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous^between  pathos  and  humour — it  was  because  his 
principles  were  none  of  the  soundest,  and  because  he  sometimes 
confused  between  cant  and  virtue.  Aristotle  has  well  said  that 
those  who  are  in  a  vicious  extreme  mistake  the  golden  mean  of 
virtue  for  the  opposite  extreme  of  vice.  We  think  this  was  some- 
times the  case  with  the  author  of  the  '  Sentimental  Journey,*— -ihat 
it  was  almost  always  the  case  with  Voltaire^  and  on  this  account 
more  than  any  other  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  *  Candida '  into  the 
Pantagruelistic  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  rivals, 
Hogarth  and  Churchill^  the  caricaturist  and  satirist  of  the  eightoeoth 
century,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  which  we  are  ^leak- 
ing. Jean  Paul,  with  his  great  moral  object,  his  unflindiing 
opposition  to  the  cant  of  the  world,  his  genuine  and  ever-flashing 
humour,  and  the  all-but  allegorical  guise  in  which  his  fictions  are 
enveloped,  exhibits  himself  as  a  fully  developed  Pantagruelist. 
The  Bacchanalian  humour  in  whidi  he  revek— sometimes 
amounting  to  self-abasements-may  be  traosd  back  to  the  humUe 
poverty  of  his  origin,  and  to  those  habits,  it  may  be^  whidi  wgnag 
from  the  alternation  between  positive  want  of  means  and  a  ready 
expenditure  of  money  unexpectedly  ac  quired.  But  we  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  disposed  to  discover  i  ii  Jean  Paul  a  great  moral 
teacher,  whose  influence  is  growing,  and  who,  when  translated 
into  some  intelligible  European  language,  may  produce  greater 
and  better  effects  than  either  Schellin^  or  Hegel.  As  we  hope  to 
return  to  Richter  on  some  future  opportunity,  we  think  it  better 
at  present  to  say  nothing  than  little  on  this  rich  literary  subject. 

With  the  exception  of  Jean  Paul's  fictions,  the  Germans  have 
not  distinguished  themselves  by  many  contributions  to  Panta- 
gruelism.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  piece  of  Tristram 
Shandyism  which  they  have  produced  is  to  be  found  in  Kortum's 
'  Jobsiade,'  the  sixth  edition  of  which  is  now  before  us.  This  is, 
as  the  title  announces,  a  *  comico-grotesque  heroic  poem  in  three 
parts,*  detailing  the  history  of  a  sort  of  German  hedge-priest. 
It  is  written  in  uniform  dogfjrel,  of  which  the  following  specimen 
shall  sufVico.  It  refers  to  the  examination  for  Holy  Orders  of  the 
hero,  Micron vmus  Jobs,  which  is  represented  in  the  title-page  of 
the  work.  (p.  81.) 
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*  D<r  Herr  Inspeklor  machte  den  Aitfmig'^ 
{HusMe  virrmai  mil  ttarkem  Klang^ 
Sehmiiuzte  und  raii$pertt  attch  viermal  tick 
Oki/re^te,  intkm  at  dm  Btmch  ^rick)  : 

**  IcA  alt  ztitUdunmo  tempore  IrupekicTf 
Viul  der  hiesigen  UeittUckkeit  Direktor, 
Frage  Sie :  Quid  sit  Episcopus  ?  " 
Aitbaid  ant  wort ete  Hieronimus: 

**  Em  Biaeko/ut,  wit  ich  dtMke, 
Em  9tkr  angtnJwut  ChMbdm 
Am  rothan  fVem,  ZmktTf  und 

zenxafty 

Und  wdrmtt  mmd  stiirket  mit 

Mtr  ding  AmhDori  da  KatuUdaim 

JolntSf 

Getchitk  allgemeintt  Schutteln  des  Kapftt, 
Dtr  Jiuptktor  $prach  zuertt  hem !  Item  1 
Dnu^du  Andem  secundum  ordinem. 

Aim  hub  dtr  Attestor  an  zu  fragm: 
Herr  HUrmimm,  Ikum  Sit  mo*  m^ftm 

Wer  die  Apottel  gewtten  ttrtd  f 
Hieronimut  antwortete  getchwind: 

"  Apotlel  nennet  man  grotie  Kritge, 
Dturingeket  H  'ein  und  Bier  zur  Unuge 
At^dm  DSfftm  umd  tonti  hmm  Sekmaut 


groiter 


*  The  Inspector  thus  begins  flic  fray— 
(He  coughs  four  times  as  loud  ixs  ho  may. 
He  suutBes  four  times,  and  hems  and  haws. 
And  down  hit  wwitcoaft  hit     lit  hftnd 
dnvs): 

**  I,  as  pro  tempore  Inspector,        ^  , 

And  of  the  clergy  here  Director, 
Ask  you,  Qt/id  Sit  Epitcopua  9  '* 
At  once  replied  Hieronymus: 

A  Bishop  is,  Sir,  as  I  think,  ' 
A  very  agreaaUc  MVt  of  driok 
Of  port*irin«,  sugar,  and  orange-juice, — 
To  wama  and  itraigtbfln  of  capitRl  uae." 


On  ibis  reply  of  Hie  candidate  Jobt, 

Ensued  a  general  shaking  of  nobs ; 

The  Inspector  said  the  first  Am  /  hemi 
Then  the  others  tecundum  ordintm. 

The  Assessor  then  took  up  the  task, 
With  :  "  Mr.  Jerom,  allow  me  to  ask 

Who  the  blessed  Apostles  were  ?" 
Hieronymus  answers  quite  deboniiair : 

*'  The  Apostles  are  jugs  of  a  jolly  size 
Which  mine  host  with  wine  and  beer 
supplies ; 
And  the  thirsty  undergrads  thereout 
Take  their  fill  at  the  diinking  bouL" 

Oathasiaplyyfto.' 


And  to  the  eraninalion  proceeds,  qaeition  and  answer  alter- 
nately ;  and  the  nsoal  resnh  a  la  Lord  Bnrleigh.  The  conclusion 
is,  as  might  he  expected,  a  nnanimons  rote  on  the  part  of  the 
I^eshjtery  that  they  cannot  consdentionsly 

*  Then  and  there,  and  in  such  a  atatet 
Admit  Mr.  Jobs  as  a  candidate ; 
But  vet,  as  the  whole  affair  was  ended. 
That  the  least  said  was  soonest  mended.' 

We  have  not  very  much  to  say  in  praise  of  this  Teutonic 
flight ;  nor  do  we  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  criticise  in 
detail  any  recent  experiments  nearer  home.  Of  Mr.  Southcy's 
♦  Doctor,  &€./  it  must  be  felt  by  all  that  it  is  Pantagruellstic  rather 
in  intention  and  in  outward  form  than  in  the  spirit  and  by  virtue  of 
an  inward  necessity.  It  is  not  directed  against  any  prevailing 
canty  and  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  for  con- 
cealment in  any  point  except  that  of  his  own  identification :  and 
here  his  anxiety  is  so  ostentatious  that  it  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. It  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  imitation  of  Rabelais  was 
adopted  as  a  thread  of  connexion  on  which  to  connect  the  multi- 
tndmons  outpourings  of  a  well-stocked  common-place  book,  and 
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while  it  is  delectably  copious  in  learning  in  this  kind,  the  hmnoor  of 
the  book  is  too  often  meagre  and  childish.  Nothing  can  he 
poorer  than  the  riddle  of  the  four  <bUa$  in  the  title-page^  or  the 
caoographic  concealment  of  Q.  in  the  comer  as  Keudnth^^awerner* 
His  collection,  too,  of  the  initiid  syllables  of  the  names  of  his 
friends  seems  to  ns  a  very  unnecessary  piece  of  absurdity ;  and 
as  for  the  indecencies,  where  he  is  indecent,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  only  justification  for  their  appeaianoe  in  Rabelais—- 
namely,  that  '  Rabelais  had  no  mode  of  speakii^  the  truth  in 
those  days  but  in  such  a  form  as  this :  and  that  however  little  we 
may  be  able  to  say  of  its  manners*  the  morality  of  his  work  is  of 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  kind/  (Coleridge,  Table  Talk,  L  i 
pp.  177,  8.)* 

Mr.  Carl)^le,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  entitled  to  assert 
for  himself  in  no  small  measure  both  the  feeling  and  the  funo 
tions  of  a  Pantagruelist.  His  Sartor  Mesartus  (in  our  opinion 
the  most  oricrinal  of  his  works)  is  an  attack,  not  upon  some  ])ar- 
ticular  species  of  cant,  but  upon  cant  as  a  species.  It  is  instinct 
with  the  most  genial  humour ;  its  morality  is  kindly  and  compre- 
hensive ;  and,  as  far  as  the  frincipks  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  truer  philosophy.  That  details  may  have 
been  supf^jestod  by  a  continual  study  of  Richter  and  Goethe  we 
can  well  believe,  but  nothing  can  induce  us  to  believe  that  such 
a  book  is  not  the  genuine  utterance  of  the  self-built  convictions 
of  a  thinking  mind.  That  Mr.  Carlyle  is  only  rather  too  fond  of 
proclaiming  his  antagonism  to  cant  is  sufficiently  known — but  he 
does  so  in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work,  on  which  we  feel 
it  due  to  ourselves  as  admirers  of  Pantagruelism  in  general,  and 
as  critics  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  make  a  few  passing 
observations.  Speaking  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  England,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — (firomweli,  iii.  p.  436,  2nd  ediu) 

*  Amid  the  general  wreck  of  things,  all  Government  thieatening  now 
to  become  impossible,  the  Beminiscence  of  Rovalty  rose  again,  *^  Lot 

us  take  refuge  m  the  Past,  the  Future  is  not  possible  I*— and  Alajor>Gene- 
ral  Monk  came  across  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream >  with  lesults  which  are 
well  known.  Results  which  we  will  not  quarrel  with,  very  mournful  as 
they  have  been !  If  it  please  Heaven,  tben,  two  hundred  years  of  uni- 
versal cant  in  speech,  with  so  much  of  cotton-spinninir,  cnjil-boring, 
commercing,  and  other  valuable  sincerity  of  work  goin^^  on  the  whii^ 


♦  The  sixth  volume,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  son,  is  rather  a  telection  ©f 
materials  laid  up  in  the  author's  ptgeon-hoUt,  tiiari  aiiythinf,'  like  what  he  would  hare 
pro<luced  from  those  materials.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  thankful  for  the  |ira« 
miaed  volume  vii.  No  man  bad  a  wider  range  of  q^ueer  leaduig  than  the  iMe  reoerated 
Lsureste^  and  whatsrcr  he  thought  worth  copying  is  nm  to  be  worth  our  attention. 
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ihall  not  be  quite  kwt  to  in !  Oar  ctnt  will  Tanbh,  our  whole  baleful 
cmmingly-compacted  imiTeneof  cant,  as  doei  a  heavy  nightmare  dream. 
We  shall  awaken ;  and  find  onrselTes  in  a  world  greatly  widened,* 

On  first  reading  tliis  passage,  we  feel  that  we  have  here 
rather  too  large  a  generalization.  That  '  cant  in  speech'  should, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  plain-speaking, 
have  been  '  universal  *  since  the  death  of  Cromwell,  is  a 
conclusion  a  little  too  sweeping  for  us.  On  further  examina- 
tion, however,  we  find  that  the  hvperbolical  paradox  before 
ns  is  to  be  understood  with  *  a  difference.*  The  *  two  cen- 
turies of  universal  cant  in  speech*  are  represented  in  iii.,  p.  460, 
as  *  two  centuries  of  Hypocrisia,^  intimately  connected  with 
the  symbolism  of  our  Monarcliical  form  of  Government  and  our 
Episcopal  Church,  and  spriniring  from  a  mixture  of  cowardice 
and  love  of  gain,  from  which  we  must  awake  or  be  awakened. 
We  find  also  that  the  said  Cavf  or  Hypocrisia,  though  it  did  not 
originate  in  the  Puritanism  of  the  17th  century,  by  some  singular 
opposition  between  ihc  post  hoc  and  the  propter  hoc,  naturally  and 
inevitably  succeeded  to  it  (i.  p.  105).  And  yet  with  some  incon- 
sistency we  are  told  (i.  p.  445)  that  the  execution  of  Charles  T. 
did  there  and  then  inflict  a  mortal  wound  upon  this  cant  and 
cloth  worship,  which  '  has  gone  about  incurably  sick  ever  since; 
and  is  now  at  length,  in  these  generations.  v(  rv  rapidly  dying.' 
From  all  of  which  we  conclude  w-ith  some  sadness,  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  having  started  with  a  '  true  theory  of  clothes,'  and  a 
righteous  hatred  of  cant  and  shams,  has  gradually  been  led  by  the 
bias  of  party  feelings  to  see  cant  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to 
be  blind  to  its  presence  where  it  is  most  offensively  dominant. 
If  there  was  no  cant  in  Puritanism,  Butler's  poem  is  the  foremost 
of  all  literary  shams.  Mr.  Carlyle  may  rest  assured  that  all 
his  efforts  to  exag|;erate  the  reallj  great  character  of  Cromwell 
will  not  gild  over  the  miserable  pinchbeck  virtue  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  English  Puritans.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to 
assert  that  there  has  been  a  great,  we  might  add,  an  increasing 
abundance  of  cant  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years;  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Cant  is  a  social 
disease,  which  is  calculated  to  increase  as  society  becomes  mgre 
artificial.  But  artificial  society  is  as  possible  in  a  democracy 
as  in  a  monarchy,  and  we  appeal  to  all  who  have  visited 
the  United  States  of  America  whether  there  is  more  of  rant,  in 
v>oT(\  and  deed,  in  that  favoured  Republic  or  in  this  besotted  land 
of  *  Church-tippets*  and  '  King-cloaks.'  To  what  an  extent  of 
inconsisten<7  a  writer  may  be  led  by  his  prejudices  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  author 
of  Sartor  Meteatus,  this  enemy  to  '  King-cloaks>*  has  written  of 
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the  ioaugfuralioii  of  his  hero  at  Lord  Protector,  wherein  the 
*  robe  of  purple  velvet'  is  described  at  '  a  really  dignified  and 
veritable  piece  of  symbolism*  (Cramwell,  iii.  p.  377)  We  are 
unable  to  see  how  this  business  trantoended  in  symbolical  im- 
port, and  in  real  tolenmity,  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria; 
and  if  it  it  necettary  to  inttitate  a  comparison  between  those  in 
onr  own  time  who  would  maintain  and  thoie  who  would  abolith 
the  outward  decenciet  of  onr  church  and  kingdom  in  n^[ard  to 
their  comparative  tinceritj  and  freedom  (rom  cant,  we  thould 
be  well  content  to  leave  the  tatk  to  thote  who  are  tkilled  in 
probing  the  truthfulnett  of  party  profettiont.  At  all  eventt,  '  let 
the  galled  jade  wince :  our  withert  are  nnwrnng and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  when  he  hat  leiture,  maj  do  battle  with  M.  Capefigue  on 
his  peremptory  assertion  that  the  tpirit  of  English  Toryitm  it 
'  ei$miiMkmettipatriotique* 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carlyle*t  ttyle — we  have  heard  mudi 
of  itt  affectation.  If  it  be  true  that  he  it  an  affected  writer, 
no  one  can  have  any  bntinett  to  claim  for  him  a  |daoe  among 
the  Pantagruelittt ;  for  affectation  it  itself  a  cant.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the  case  it  not  to.  When  a  man's  power  of  thinking 
transcends  his  power  of  language,  a  colouring  of  quaintness  and  pe- 
dantry will  often  attach  to  his  writings ;  and  if  he  has  convinced  him- 
telf  that  the  common  literary  style  of  his  countrymen  is  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  concealment  or  inadequate  expression  of  thought, 
he  will  be  not  unlikely  to  substitute  for  it  the  plain-speaking  of 
colloquial  intercourse,  though  this  should  occasionally  verire 
towards  vulgarity.  Hence  mannerism; — but  we  can  by  no  means 
see  that  mannerism  must  necessarily  be  affectation*  Some  of  our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  startled  by  the  assertion  we  are  about 
to  make — that  Mr.  Carlyle's  style  is  identical  in  its  leading  pecu- 
liarities with  that  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  Perhaps  there  were 
never  two  men  who  were  more  different  in  the  habitual  direction 
of  their  thoughts,  or  in  their  early  training,  or  in  the  raw- 
materials  of  which  their  writings  are  made  up.  And  we  feel 
certain  that  the  author  of  Sartor  Rcsartus  never  read  a  pa^re  of 
the  bishop's  writinj2:s,  otherwise  he  must  have  referred  to  them  in 
his  CromicelL  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  these  two  peculiar 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  wrote  as  they 
did  from  some  internal  necessity  of  a  similar  nature — namely, 
that  as  Andrewes  wished  to  speak  plainly  from  the  pulpit  on 
subjects  which  were  involved  in  the  wrappings  of  theological 
learning,  his  pedantry,  quaintness,  and  slang,  were  the  results 
of  his  struggle  with  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  ;  and  that  the 
tame  defects  in  the  style  of  the  modem  author  were  ])roduced 
by  a  timilar  with  to  tbake  off  the  trammelt  which  he  felt  to  be 
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imposed  upon  him  by  the  sometimes  unmeaning  decencies  of  the 
fashionable  mode  of  writing".  It  may  seem  right  to  j^ive  a  few 
examples.    We  have  taken  the  passages  almost  ad  apertiwam. 

Both  delight  in  suggestive  thoughts  arising  iioxa  the  derivation 
or  real  meaning  of  proper  names : — 

•  It  may  be  well  said,  Bethlehem  [was  never  Bethlehem  right,  had 
never  the  name  truly,  till  this  day  this  birth,  this  Bread,  was  bom  and 
hrought  forth  there.  Before  it  was  the  House  of  Bread,  but  of  the 
••bread  that  perisheth  but  then  of  the  "  bread  that  endureth  to  ever- 
httting  life."  * — Andrewes,  vol.  i.  p.  170  {Anglo- Catholic  Library). 

•  The  Creek  of  the  Mersey  gurgles,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  eddying  brine,  clangorous  with  sea-fowl ;  and  is  a  Lither-VooX,  a 
lazy,  or  sullen  Pool,  no  monstrous  pitchy  city  and  sea-haven  of  the 
world  !  * — Carlyle,  Past  and  Present^  p.  89. 

•And  this  is  Cushis  prayer,  like  himself:  some  would  have  him  an 
Ethiopian;  but  some  black  swari  fellow,  as  his  name  giveth.' — An- 
drewes, iv.  p.  8* 

•  At  that  TiUagc,  named  Mud-halki^  Seint  Amand  det  Boiies, 
matters  are  still  worse.'— Carlyle,  BewihgHm^  iii.  p.  202. 

They  manufacture  words  at  pleasure : — 

•  The  very  mmimmus  as  I  may  say  of  it.' — ^Andrewes,  i.  p.  160. 

Carlyle  has  Vabi'hood  (Pad  and  FremU,  1 16),  and  its  synonym 
Fhmkeyism  (pauim),  at  dnplicates  of  '  servility.' 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  vulgar  est  colloquialisms  : — 

•  She  stood  and  she  wept ;  and  not  a  tear  or  two^  but  she  vHpt  a  good^ 
SS  we  say.' — Andrewes,  iii.  p.  7. 

•An  excellent  officer;  listens  to  what  you  say,  answers  often  by  a 
splash  of  brown  juice  merely,  but  punctually  does  what  is  doable  of  it. 
Puddinglteaded  Hodgson,  the  Yorkshire  captain,  is  also  there;  from 
whom  perhaps  we  may  glean  a  rough  lucent-point  or  twoJ^^Crom- 
well,  ii.  p.  177. 

A  pedantic  play  upon  words  is  of  constant  occurrence  :  — 

•  Else  there  is  an  aergy,  but  no  energy  in  it.' — Andrewes,  iii.  p.  393. 

•  In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dgdogyi  &c. — Carlyle,  Muo,^  v.  p.  200. 

^milar  to  this  is  their  etymological  punning : — 

•  So  here  is  Xln^ov  and  X&rywr*  Xvrf>oy  in  our  delivery,  and  Xdrpor  in 
our  recompense.' — Andrewes,  iv.  p.  383. 

•  Kdnig  (king),  anciently  KlhuUng^  means  ken-ning  (cttnning)f  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  Osn-mng.'-^iSitirtori  p.  357* 

Forcible,  bnt  irreverent  description  of  Scripture  inddents : — 

•  Out  of  little  Bethlehem  came  he  that  fetched  down  great  Golias.' 
— Andrewes,  i  p.  167. 

•  From  the  time  of  Cain's  slaying  Ahel  by  swift  head-breakage,*'^ 
Pati  and  Preeent,  p.  177. 
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Abrupt  exclamatory  sentences  : — 

•A  Btrange  kind  of  love,  when  for  very  love  to  Christ  we  care  not 
how  we  use  Him  or  carry  ourselves  towards  him.* — Andrewes,  iii.  p.3U. 

*  Veteran  men  :  men  of  might  and  men  of  war,  their  faces  are  as  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  their  feet  are  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains; 
— not  heautiful  to  honourable  gentlemen  at  this  moment.' — Crom- 
well^  ii.  p.  382. 

Quaint  inrenionf  :— 

repBiT  OUT  nfttim  196  cune,  tnd  repair  it  He  did.*— -Andrewet,  iL 

p.  21 7. 

*  Shriek  ye ;  acted  have  they.*—- iSwolKltofi,  iii.  p.  60. 
Both  are  fond  of  the  emphatic,  demonitrative  epexegesii • 

*  We  are  so  dead  and  dull  when  we  are  about  it,  this  business.* — 
Andrewes,  i.  p.  437. 

^  It  is  a  strange  camera-obscura,  the  head  of  manV — Cromwell^  ii. 
p.  288. 

They  are  both  addicted  to  qiioting,««-the  Biihop  from  Latin  or 
Greek,  Carlyle  from  Grerman  or  Frendi — and  they  always  add 
translations  calculated  to  extend  the  use  of  the  passage.  In  the 
carefal  minuteness  of  their  comparison  they  are  strikingly  alik^^ 
there  is  no  point  of  resemblance— from  the  name  dovmwaids— 
which  escapes  thdbr  notice.  See,  for  enmple,  the  elabovale  com- 
parison of  the  hj-pocrite  and  the  stage- player  in  Andrewes 
(i.  p.  406),  or  in  Carlyle,  Hero-wcrthip  (p.  358).  Let  any 
sceptic  take  np  any  one  of  Andrewes*s  sermons  immediately 
aft^  half  an  honr*s  reading  of  Carlyle— and  we  make  snre  of 
a  convert.  He  will  agree  with  us  that  the  description  of  the 
Bishop's  style,  as  *  al  once  striking  and  familiar*  {AngL  Cath. 
Lihr.,  V.  p.  6),  is  folly  applicable  to  our  contempmry's ;  and, 
for  oorselves,  in  spite  of  all  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  with 
which  they  are  both  chargeable,  we  read  them  both  with  much 
more  of  pleasure  than  annoyance.  In  his  '  Cromwell,^  in  parti* 
cnlar,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  exhibited  himself  as  a  first-rate  artist  in 
a  department  which  is  naturally  alien  from  the  subjects  of  the 
Bishop's  pen — namely,  in  the  description  of  scenery.  We  have 
not  seen  l)etter  uord-painting  than  Lis  landscapes  of  St.  Ives 
and  Dunbar  (i.  p.  112,  ii.  p.  r99). 
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Abt.  W.^Frm  Oxford  to  Mom :  and  how  U  farod  wUh  wm 
vho  hUiy  made  tho  Journey.  By  a  Companion  Tiaydiler. 
Londdii.   IW  1847. 

THE  Voice  which  addresses  us  in  this  unquestionably  striking 
work,  is  clear  as  though  close  at  hand,  yet  mellow  as  if  it 
sounded  from  a  distance^  and  solemn  as  one  ifg^^ipg  from  among  the 
tombs.  It  declares  itself  to  be  the  voice  of  one  who  has  over- 
leaped the  fearful  chasm  that  separatef  the  actual  living  systems  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  and  who  has  made  the  late 
but  not  wholly  ineffectual  discovery  of  having:  been  betrayed  into 
a  portentous  error.  Not  ineffectual,  at  least  for  others ;  for,  as  it 
•eemi,  this  one  at  least  among  the  deluded  of  the  last  few  years, 
pressed  in  conscience  by  the  law  of  love,  which  makes  Christians 
care  for  others  as  for  themselvea— has  sent  back  among  us,  for 
our  admonition  and  instruction,  an  echo  of  deep  and  manifold 
sorrowsj  the  £mit  of  the  ill-considered  and  ill-starred  transition. 

Let  us,  however,  take  the  description  of  the  writer  from  the 
introdnctMj  notioe  prefixed  to  the  tale 

*  It  is  a  history  which  will  speak  deep  meanings  only  to  those  before 
whom  the  course  it  describes  has  arisen  as  a  temptation  and  a  snare— 
to  them  it  is  addressed*  It  should  be  remarked,  ^at  it  wtspnt  together 
and  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  midst  of  strong  excitement,  and  the 
opposite  disadvantages  of  feeble  health,  by  such  a  one  as  its  title-page 
indicates.  Subsequent  revisions  have,  it  is  hoped,  corrected  some 
harshness  and  some  incertitude  of  language  :  but  should  it  happen  that 
any  such  remains — should  it  seem  that  the  writer  has  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  add  to,  instead  of  in  measure  expiating,  the  sin  of  rashness  and 
impatience,  and,  it  may  be,  insufficient  consideration  in  past  dealings 
with  the  holiest  things — let  it  incite  the  reader  not  to  anger  or  to  scorn, 
but  to  the  prayer  of  charity,  for  the  weakness  of  one  who  has  made,  and 
who  has  witncsMd  the  eoarsey  of  which  no  mere  conjecturer  can  know 
the  trial — the  ceofse  whidh  he  who  has  gone  can  never  more  think  as 
he  hath  thought,  or  be  wlut  he  hath  been  again.*** 

We  subjoin  aaother  of  the  least  indistinct  among  the  shadowy 
and  enignatic  passages,  in  which  the  personali^of&e  writer  &Ds 
vrithin  the  reader^s  perspective.  It  relates  to  the  Church  of 
England  with  her  services,  and  is  deserving  of  regard  on  its  own 
account: — 

*  Now  that  we  see  her  far  off,  and  remember  all  the  way  she  led  us, 
now  that  we  have  lost  our  paternity  in  her  for  ever,  we  sit  down  in  the 
strangers'  land  and  weep  for  the  thought  of  the  sweet  help  she  gave  us 
to  wean  our  aflbetLnns  firom  esrdily  things,  and  gather  all  their  strength 
round  the  gbrious  eternal;  in  the  many  days  of  remembrance  of  the 
events  of  our  blessed  Sa? imir*s  human  history,  reminding  her  children 
ever  of  His  wondeifid  grate  and  menifiil  kmdnesss  ana  in  the  times 
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set  for  meditation  on  the  characters  of  the  holy  Apostles,  when  she  leads 
them  gently  to  long  for,  and  guides  them  in  efforts  to  attain  to,  tho^e 
high  standards  of  moral  virtue,  and  self-ilenying  charity,  and  eminent 
spirituality ;  and  her  blessed  Sabbath  services,  Nvhen  we  have  so  often 
exclaimed  with  joyous  fervour,  A  day  in  tJie  courts  of  the  Lord  is  better 
than  a  tkemumd  in  Ae  ptdaoe  among prinees!**  wboi  Um  voice  of  iSe 
people  wai  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  urging  forward  to  the  footstool 
of  the  Holy  One,  and  they  made  meek  reference  in  receiving  from  His 
appointed  minister  the  psidon  and  Uie  blessing  supplicated ;  those  days, 
so  hallowed  and  so  hallowing,  that  after  each  recurrence  of  their  hours 
we  would  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  returning^  secularities  of  weeks;  | 
and  the  continual  sacrifice  in  every  city  of  her  dwelling  where,  in  one 
holy  house  at  least,  prayer  is  made  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  at  inoniing 
and  at  evening  every  day,  where  praise  is  offered  w  ith  the  voice  of 
melody,  and  they  sing  to  the  Lord  with  a  uicrry  noise  ;^  and  the  vest- 
ments of  her  priests,  holy  garments  for  glory  and  for  beauty,  white  robos, 
signifying  that  they  who  minister  before  the  Lord  must  be  pure  as  Tie 
is  pure  ;  and  the  wearers  of  those  vestments,  in  their  moral  splendour, 
■0  often  living  witnesses  in  their  places  of  that  glorious  Sneehinah 
which  ia  the  everlastiog  light  of  the  Heavenly  Altar.  We  remember 
all  these  things,  and  we  are  sad,  fot  we  have  loet  our  part  in  them.*— 
pp.  226-7. 

UfMin  one^  or  rather  upon  two  namlm^  whidi»  taken  aa  they 
stand,  are  probably  fictitioas,  is  suspended  that  reeofd  of  seem- 
ingly genuine  observation  and  experience  which  we  are  desirous 
to  commend  to  the  notice  of  oar  readers.  The  first  relates  to 
a  young  clergyman  who  joins  the  Church  of  Rome  and  dies— 
though  with  fondly  reverted  eye — within  her  pale:  the  other 
to  his  sister,  who  makes  her  profession  of  the  Romish  faith  j 
under  strong  domestic  pressure,  and  who  also  dies,  but  not  i 
until  having  been  again  received  into  uur  communion  in  Scot- 
land. 

Eustace  A  ,  a  young  man  endowed  with  every  worldly 

gift,  and  with  deep  piety,  becomes,  at  Oxford,  the  disciple  of  a 
personage  plainly  intended  for  Mr.  Newman.  Adopting  his  ^ene-  ' 
ral  views  of  religion,  such  as  they  were  sup}X)sed  many  years  ago 
to  be,  and  without  any  doubt  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  English 
Church,  or  of  the  obligation  to  abide  with  her,  Eustace  receives 
Holy  Orders  at  the  hands  of  a  Bishop,  who  is  represented  as 
addressing  the  newly  commissioned  pastors  in  this  nervous  and 
lofty  strain  :— 

*  Brethren,  who  are  about  publicly  to  take  upon  you  such  solemn  vows 
and  promises,  coiisider  the  oblitrations  under  which  they  will  place  you 
now,  and  lor  ever.  You  are  going  to  promise  before  the  Churcli,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Her  Chief  Ministers,  to  laij  aside  heticeforth  thesftidi/ 
of  the  ivortd  and  the  jUsh ;  and  that  promise  once  made  will  stand 
against  you  through  life :  it  will  rise  in  condemnation  against  you  when 
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you  are  following,  though  hut  for  a  day^  the  vanities  of  tlie  world,  or 
iookifig  but  for  an  hour  on  its  sinful  pleasures.  You  are  going  to  pro- 
mise to  give  your  faithful  diligence  in  (he  ministration  of  the  cure  and 
charge  committed  to  you :  your  own  word  will  condemn  you  when  you 
are  indulging  in  luxurious  ease,  or  any  other  needless  gratification  of 
the  bodily  appetite,  or  deferring  any  duty.  You  arc  going  to  ratify 
your  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Christian  Faith ;  and  the  angel 
who  records  that  solemn  pledge  will  see  and  note  if  ever  you  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  indulging  irreverently  in  speculation,  or  even 
listening  unnecessarily  to  the  doubts  and  disbeliefs  of  others.  Now, 

THEREFORE,  WHAT  MAN  18  HE  THAT  18  FEARFUL  AND  FAINT- 
HEARTED AMONG  YOU,  LET  HIM  GO  AND  RETURN  TO  HIS  PLACE  

*  You  must  wear  the  Daily  Cross,  and  conquer  the  Daily  Sin,  till  you 
become  wholly  crucified  to  the  world,  and  are  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Before  God  it  may  not  be  given  you  to  be  pure  while  this  life 
lasts ;  but  beware  that  you  cast  no  stumbling-blocks  of  conduct  in  the 
way  of  His  people,  "  for  they  are  the  sheep  of  Christ,  which  He  bought 
with  His  death,  and  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood.  The  Church  and 
congregation  whom  you  must  serve  is  His  spouse,  and  His  body.  And 
if  it  shall  happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  take  any 
hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason  of  your  negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness 
of  the  fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that  will  ensue.*'  You 
will  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  many  trials.  The  more  striking  (as  they 
are  called)  Misfortunes  of  life  may  indeed  be  less  likely  to  visit  you  than 
many  of  those  about  you,  who  are  the  large  proprietors  of  life's  goods ; 
but  they  only  bear  the  war  and  detriment  of  their  commonwealth;  you 
must  sustain  what  it  shall  be  given  you  to  suffer  in  yours.  And  take 
pattern  in  a  measure  by  them  and  their  wisdom,  for  they  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  See  to  it,  my  brethren,  that 
you  do  not  bear  your  daily  little  Cross  less  bravely  than  they  their  crush- 
ing weights  of  Evil  Chances.  Keep  the  true  image  of  this  Holy  Badge 
ever  in  your  mind;  realise  it  in  all  your  conduct.  If  you  do  not  wear 
this  Daily  Cross,  show  me  what  Cross  you  profess  to  wear ;  what  Cross 
it  is  that  you  are  promising  to  take  up  to-day  to  follow  your  Lord  with : — 
for,  as  far  as  we  can  see  in  probability,  you  will  be  subjected  to  no  forms 
of  fiery  trial ;  you  will  not  have  to  seek  hiding-places  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  flocks  in  dens  and  caves  and  thick  forests  from  the  persecution 
of  men.  Churches  of  noble  architecture  are  awaiting  your  ministrations, 
and  congregated  multitudes  of  the  Refined  and  the  Courteous  will  give  you 
their  soft  applause,  and  the  rewards  of  their  pleasant  smiles.  Then 
beware  that  ye  forget  not  the  Lord  your  God,  and  lay  not  aside  His 
Cross,  which  He  has  laid  upon  you.  In  your  daily  life,  in  your  every 
work,  in  your  most  secret  thoughts,  serve  Him  under  the  Shadow  of  the 
Cross.  There  are  few  Great  Saints  of  lute  days.  Why  is  it?  Men 
have  left  off  to  go  up  in  their  daily  work,  and  in  their  household  thoughts, 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  They  have  not  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  a 
few  things,  therefore  He  will  not  make  them  rulers  over  many  things. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  my  brethren,  your  part  is  to  be  awake, 
and  every  man  at  his  work,  unceasingly,  unwaveringly.  Now  any  man 
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VOAT  18  FXAKTUL  AND  VAIinVHEABTED  AMONG  TOU,  Lit  HIM  GO 

AND  mmmmn  tg  hi8  piiAce.' — pp.  12-15. 

Eustace  enters  with  ardent  devotion  upon  his  labours  as  a 
curate  in  a  populous  parish,  and  his  activity  outwards  is  not  loss 
complete  than  his  ascetic  self-discipline  and  self-denial.  In  the 
account  of  his  parochial  plans  and  proceedings  there  is  much 
useful  matter ;  but  by  degrees,  and  in  part  from  his  communica- 
tions with  an  unmarried  sister  who  keeps  house  for  him,  he  grows 
unsettled.  Mr.  Ward's  volume, '  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,' 
which  is  now  the  mere  lumber  of  our  book-stalls,  but  which  once 
acted  with  considerable  power  on  inflamed  and  morbid  minds, 
figures  as  a  main  instrument  in  their  perversion.  Extreme  mor- 
tification also  does  its  part^  and  on  this  subject  let  us  listen 
awhile  to  our  author  : — 

*  Here,  we  will  venture  one  word  of  experience  : — P'usting,  and  ex- 
treme fasting,  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  help  to  the  clearness  of  our  per- 
ception of  purely  spiritual  things ;  it  refines  devotion  and  absorbs  the 
soul  in  its  high  destinies;  but  it  is  not  always  so  desirable  where  the 
intellect  is  required  to  work,  and  the  judgment  to  act  vigorously.  Theu, 
Cfpecially  when  connected,  as  it  commonly  is,  with  some  other  •evere 
moitifieation,  the  physical  nature  often  becomes  to  weakened^  that  it  b 
so  longer  a  fit  machine  for  the  use  of  the  actiTC  spirit ;  the  organa  that 
aid  thought  being  deranged,  there  is  a  want  of  power  and  completeness 
in  the  steps  of  the  mind,  and  often  so  direct  a  contrariety  between  the 
win  and  the  judgment  and  the  intelligent  feeling,  as  warns  us  not  to  aei 
precipitately  under  the  influence  of  the  effects  of  a  discipline  which  we 
had  even  adopted  as  the  very  meant  of  gaining  dearer  bght  and  direc- 
tion in  our  course.* — pp.  109,  1 10. 

With  excited  cravings,  and  with  a  judgment  thus  deprived  of 
what  we  must  call  its  ballast,  he  travels  with  a  fnend,  and  natu- 
rally betakes  himself  to  Italy  (p.  114),  *  the  garden  of  Europe, 
Ihe  inberitanoe  and  homestead  of  the  Church.'  The  steps  of  the 
unhappy  process  are  described,  partly  through  the  medium  of 
supposed  letters  to  friends,  in  some  passages  of  great  interest. 

Eustace  and  his  fellow-traveller,  after  having  decided  to  join 
ihe  Church  of  Home,  come  home  suddenly  to  vote  against  the  con- 
demnatbu  of  Mr.  Ward  at  Ozford-^an  incident  in  the  tale  which 
we  hope  has  no  oonnteqmrt  in  the  actual  hittory  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

Having  onoe  'done  homage  to  the  mighty  Church,*  by  general 
submission  to  her  claimsy  Eustace  returns  with  entire  affedioB 
and  unquestioning  reliance  to  Italy,  intending  to  devote  himself 
to  a  retired  and  contemplattve  life.  He  has  created  for  himself 
a  glorious  Ideal  Church,  '  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
Ihmg.*  He  has  come  to  live  inwardly  so  high  a  life  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  (p.  183)  as  almost  to  realise  by  anticipation  the 
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eondbions  of  ibe  Chntch  triomphaiit  He  has  no  thought  but  to 
ieciiro,  as  his  portum  here, '  That  clear  shining  of  the  light  of  the 
renewed  man,  so  confidently  supposed  to  be  the  ever-burning 
lamp  illuminating  a  monastic  house.'  (p.  173.) 

Leaving  him  in  his  noviciate,  we  turn  to  his  married  sister. 
She  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  a  devout  and  learned  clergyman, 
who  is  not  only  caught  by  the  strange  contagion  lately  prevalent 
among  us,  so  as  to  abandon  the  Church,  but  also  resolves  to 
separate  himself  from  his  family.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
writer  is  here  leading  us  into  the  regions  of  pure  fiction,  yet  let  us 
hear  him  for  the  sake  of  great  and  touching  ideas  clothed  in  wor- 
thy language: — 

*  Since  the  day  when  Gregory  the  Seventh  convened  a  council  at  the 
Lateran,  and  created  a  law  separating  every  married  dergAinan  from 
the  beguiling  beautiful  things  of  a  domestic  home,  and  leaving  the 
Roman  Priesthood  from  that  time  an  immortal  monument  and  wonder 
in  the  world — in  it  but  not  of  it — raised  in  some  marvellous  manner 
above  the  fellowships  of  men — a  great  spiritual  Intention  sealed  from 
all  earthlier  brotherhoods — since  that  time  when  wailing  and  woe  were 
on  a  thousand  hearths  for  the  word  that  had  made  them  desolate  of  the 
husband  and  the  father — since  that  time  have  not  been  known  such 
tbinss  as  England  has  witnessed  in  these  last  months.  But  the  longest, 
the  dieariesti  and  the  evilestof  days  is  over  at  last,  and  the  hour  wherein 
is  gathered  and  distilled  and  conoentrated  the  anguish  of  lives»  is  6til  an 
honiy  and  ends.  • .  •  • 

*  That  such  sacriBces  are  not  a  holy  holocaust,  who  shall  say  ?  Who 
shall  look  on  with  a  cold  eye,  and  aver,  it  is  nought,  it  is  nought  ?  But 
who  either  shall  judge  whether  the  oblation  of  a  pure  heart  in  the  in- 
cense of  love,  may  not  be  a  worthier  and  higher  offering,  when  made 
amidst  the  difficulties  and  strife  of  the  world,  aud  continued  every  day  in 
its  devotion,  like  the  sin-offering  of  the  Hebrews,  than  when  only  the 
one  struggle  is  suffered  to  sever  it  from  all,  and  give  it  once  ? 

*  But  these  scenes  have  been  enacted  by  such  persons,  and  in  such 
kinds  and  manners,  as  bar  all  comment.  Onlv  a  little  later  than  this 
began  that  too-well  known  cuurse  of  individual  and  collective  sacrifice 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  that  conspicuous  band  of 
brothers  and  friends,  who  had  separated  themselves  already  from  so 
much  to  give  their  labour  to  their  theu-loved  Church,  and  obtain  the 
ineatiinabie  blessin|;  of  the  guidance  of  such  a  head  as  be  who  walked 
among  them  in  his  light.  A  little  later,  and  by  ones  and  twos,  they 
were  missed  from  their  places  in  their  erst-chosen  home.  They  went  to 
give  themselves  to  voluntary  vows  of  expatriation  and  poverty — poverty, 
oh !  how  deep,  how  manifold !  One  ailer  another  they  departed,  some 
one  whither,  and  some  another  whither.  The^  beUeved  they  went  as 
Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  from  bis  people  by  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.'— pp.  135-138. 

The  narration  next  follows  Eustace  in  the  progress  of  his  mind 
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from  delight  to  tremulous  misgiving:,  and  from  misgiving  to  re- 
morse. He  finds  that  it  was  his  own  overwrought  palate  which 
loathed  the  fare  provided  for  him  by  his  mother  church  ;  that  what 
he  attributed  to  her  homeliness  and  her  shortcomings  of  the  Ideal 
was,  in  fact,  to  be  set  down  to  her  truthfulness,  her  scorn  of  mere- 
tricious effort  to  disguise  the  essential  conditions  of  human  life, 
her  frank  recognition  of  our  exile  from  our  true  and  fmal  home, 
and  her  steady  avoidance — at  whatever  risk  of  disgusting  the  im- 
patient among  her  children — of  every  profession  and  pretension 
except  such  as  she  may  reasonably  expect  to  fulfil.  The  light  on 
which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  hope  proves  to  be  darkness^ 
and  *  how  great  is  tJiat  darkness  !* 

The  exhaustion,  however,  of  bodily  strength  through  mortifica- 
tion, combined  with  the  pressure  of  a  broken  heart,  supplies  him 
with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  release  through  death,  and  throws  in- 
wards the  exercise  of  all  his  spiritual  energies.  The  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  here  taken  up  by  a  stranger,  a  relative  and  fellow-con- 
vert, who  is  supposed  to  visit  him  in  an  Italian  convent,  and  who 
finds  him,  with  four  more  novioef^  all  once  English  deigymen^  all 
•educedj  and  all  heart-stricken  :-— 

'  It  is  a  large  and  crowded  establishment;  long  popular  for  there* 
puted  learning  of  its  superiors,  and  of  late  increasing  in  fame  as  it 
enhanced  the  severity  of  its  rule.  We  made  our  way  to  the  chapel,  and 
stood  beside  the  door  of  the  north  transept  leading  into  the  choir  to  ob- 
serve the  brethren  as  they  entered.  They  were  old,  grey-headed  men, 
who  had  been  monks  from  their  boyhood,  looking  like  Moses  un- 
dimmed  of  eye  and  undiminished  offeree,  putting  a  visible  doubt  upon 
the  popular  idea  that  the  storms  of  the  spirit  wear  worse  than  the  storms 
of  the  world.  Shut  up  there,  each  man  w  ith  himself,  so  many  years, 
one  must  suppose  they  had  been  the  strivers  in  many  a  sharp  conflict 
with  the  dark  Powers  of  the  Air,  who  love  to  attack  the  sohtary:  yet, 
here  thcj  irere^  hale  and  full  of  bodily  life,  as  one  meets  no  two  men 
consecutivelv  in  the  streets  of  LondoDy  or  Paris,  or  Vienna.  There 
were  men  whose  Phrfession  hid  b^n  made  in  later  life;  they  had  re- 
treated from  care  and  business  and  dissipation  to  make  short  and  sure 
work  of  getting  ready  for  the  life  Eternal :  these  were  few;  Mammon 
docs  not  oAen  so  part  with  its  slaves:  they  might  be  known,  for  the 
broad  seal  of  the  world  once  set  on  a  man's  forehead,  it  is  not  easy  to 
efface  its  impression*  There  were  young  monk%  men  of  this  day,  and 
of  many  countries,  in  some  of  whose  countenances  the  thoughts  of  Time 
and  the  lusts  thereof  blended  strangely  with  the  meditations  and  the 
raptures  and  the  reveries  of  the  Enthusiast,  the  Student,  or  the  Devotee. 
They  had  resorted  hither  in  patronage  of  the  reviving  fashion  of  mona- 
chism,  and  it  miglit  he,  that  "  being  seen  of  men,"  they  **  had  their 
reward."  There  were  the  converts,  chiefly  still  in  their  noviciate,  and 
all  from  England.  They  were  marked  from  the  rest  by  their  fairer  skins 
and  sadder  faces,  even  as  the  faces  of  exiles,  like  the  young  Angles  in  a 
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put  time  in  the  RM&an  market,  brought  up  to  grace  the  triumph  of  an 
meonive  army :  oh,  that  now  again^  lome  Gregory  might  be  passing  by 
to  pity  their  captivity,  and  send  them  a  true  apostle !  There  ^ere  five 
of  these ;  we  had  heen  £uniliar  with  their  names  and  faces  all  a  few 

months  before,  as  the  honoured  pastors,  some  rectors,  and  some  curates, 
of  English  parishes :  some  we  had  known  well,  and  deeply  venerated 
their  energy,  earnestness,  charity,  and  wisdom.  We  had  seen  them 
ministering  iu  the  Church  of  our  country  with  the  zeal  and  devotedness 
of  men  who  esteemed  their  high  vocation  above  all  price  of  sacrifice  :  by 
their  poor,  beloved  as  fathers  ;  by  the  youthful  of  their  flocks,  venerated 
as  almost  saints ;  by  some  elder,  to  whom  their  habits  were  novel  and 
sirauge,  regarded  as  a  Phenomenon  indicative  of  the  Last  Times.  But 
those  eyes  used  to  beam  on  all  around  with  a  light  like  the  sun, — those 
itepa  were  firm  as  the  step  of  kiogsj—those  hands  were  nntrembling, 
and  the  miada  thqr  aerred  were  ready  for  eveiy  steadiSut  act.  Now  we 
were  startled  as  we  recognised  one  after  another  the  well-known  forms, 
bent,  with  the  brow  lowered  towards  the  earth,  and  with  that  uncertainty 
of  tread  which  is  always  too  true  an  index  to  the  weakened  mind.  As 
those  five,  once  English  clergymen,  passed  us  to  the  vespers  in  the 

ehapel  of  St.  ^  we  involuntarily  exclaimed,    How  is  the  gold  become 

dun ;  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed !"  * — ^pp.  155, 156. 

The  day  appointed  for  their  profession  is  at  band :  bat  it  is 
postponed  on  account  of  the  increasing  illness  of  Eustace.  In 
the  intercourse  between  bim  and  the  traveller  the  state  of  bis 
mind  is  fully  rerealed : — 

*  At  these  various  times  he  heard  how  gradually  but  completely  had 
feded  away  from  the  sanguine  mind  that  glorious  Ideal  of  a  perfectible 
earthly  Church  which  it  had  been  so  sure  must  be  realized,  not  dissi- 
pated, by  the  approach  to  Rome.  With  expressions  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress Eustace  reproached  himself  for  want  of  steadfastness  and  humility 
to  yield  without  question  to  the  coiurse  to  which  he  had  committed  him- 
idf.  But,  ah  r  he  said,  it  ia  a  terrible  thing  to  awake  and  find  that 
we  haTe  made  Towa  in  a  dream  which  all  but  snnder  us  from  our  salva- 
tion, and  certainly  tie  up  our  hands  from  the  labour  which  is  liie. 
Still,  we  cannot  turn  back  to  retract  without  double  peril,  for  the  vowa 
were  made  to  God,  and  cling  to  us  more  bindingly  than  even  the  oath  of 
Jephtha  clung  to  him.  Sometimes,"  he  said,  the  thought  of  Jephtha 
has  been  very  consoling  to  mc.  He  made  a  most  raah  vow,  but  in  faith 
he  fulfilled  it ;  and  we  see,  by  his  mention  among  the  worthies  that  St. 
Paul  commends,  that  it  was  counted  to  him  for  Righteousness.  May 
our  .<r//-sacrifice  in  obedience  even  to  rash  vows  be  received  as  a  true 
offering  on  the  altar  of  our  God."  Confidence  and  certainty  had  de- 
parted, vision  by  vision  had  vanished,  hope  after  hope  had  failed,  and 
to  this  sad  issue  had  the  earnest  truth-seeker  come  at  last. 

*  He  inquired  concerning  those  of  his  more  immediate  friends  whom 
he  had  left  still  adhering  to  the  English  Church.  Over  those  who  had 
tabseauendy  deserted  it  he  lamented,  often  with  self-accusation  that  to 
•one  ne  had  been  the  cause  and  cherisher  of  diange ;  and  to  those  who 
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•till  nmumd,  but  were  doolytiiig  of  ^dr  ootne,  he  tent  nost  ewntifc 
mttmftM  to  tnr  tUr  gpound,  to  profe  miy  itep  by  tlie  ttindard  of 
Contaeiioe  and  RoTcIation ;  and^  lut  of  ally  to  be  winied  by  his  bitter 
Disappointment — that  the  Image  showing  lo  fidrlj  in  their  minds,  of  • 

Chnrch  whose  stones  were  silver,  and  out  of  whose  hilk  they  might  dig 
fine  gold — a  Church  abounding  with  oil-olive  and  honey,  might  {joesibhr 
be  a  M irage,  which  a  nearer  inspection  would  show  to  be  only  the  resolt 
of  an  unclear  atmosphere  .playing  over  a  lake  of  water  less  pure,  or  a 
land  whose  soil  was  less  wholesome  than  that  they  possessed  already.* — 
pp.  169»  170. 

We  refrain  from  quoting  the  description  of  the  closing:  scene. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  partly  by  the  story  of 
his  married  sister,  at  once  wife  and  widow,  partly  by  reflect3ons 
Upon  the  relations  of  the  English  and  Roman  Churches,  and  on 
the  recent  defections  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Those  who 
have  perused  our  extracts  from  the  volume  will  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  they  shall  turn  to  it  for  the  rest  of  the  narratiTe. 
It  must,  we  apprehend,  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  parable 
under  which  the  writer  has  chosen  to  conrey  his  views :  we  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  those  views,  to  the  ethical  character 
Qi  the  work,  and  to  its  probable  utility  with  reference  to  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  of  the  present  day. 

We  attach  no  exaggerated  importance  to  its  publication.  Nor 
shall  we  dwell  particvdarly  upon  either  its  literary  merits  or  de- 
fects. As  to  the  one,  it  is  not  the  work  either  of  an  eminently 
logical  mind,  or  of  a  band  practised  in  authorship:  as  to  t^e 
other,  it  abounds  with  passages  of  lidi  nattve  eloquence  and  of 
deep  feeling:  though  dealing,  and  in  a  certain  sense  pole- 
miwly,  wilit  topics  that  pierce  to  the  rery  quick,  it  does  not 
contain  an  unkind  word,  nor  a  statement  affording  the  slightest 
colour  for  a  chaige  of  unpist  intention.  In  mssing  we  must 
remark  that  our  author  1ms,  by  rather  a  guarded  arrangement 
of  diction  in  the  preiiniinary  Advertisement,  avoided  using  the 
term  'he/  and  its  correlatives,  while  effeijgteg  an  introduction 
to  the  reader.  Not  from  this  only,  but  fr^  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  book  in  general,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
employ  another  gender:  but  the  anonymous  writer  as  such  is 
masculine,  and  for  that  reason  only  we  shall,  when  dealing  with 
the  person  to  whom  we  owe  this  work,  make  use,  though  with  a 
more  than  doubtful  conscience,  of  the  sip^ns  which  desi^jnate  the 
ruder  portion  of  our  race.  He,  then,  has  been  a  student  of  Car- 
Ivle,  and  of  his  American  pendant  I'^merson.  He  has  drunk  at 
the  fountains,  not  only  of  Roman  discipline  and  devotions,  but 
also  of  Puritanical  teachine:  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  retains  its 
best  portions :  he  has  digested  and  assimilated  those  among  its 
half-truths,  which  have  been  most  valuable  as  the  correctives  of 
^  opposite 
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oMNMile  UfMllii  devdoped  ni^  mifcliimiit  oomplioiii. 
Hit  nod  mif III  iMm  to  have  naiiedj  and  pasitd  aomeirhtl 

rapidly,  tlirough  semal  iclioolty  if  not  in  the  most  inwwd  se&M 
of  religioiia,  jet  of  eodanattiGal  belief.  Sometiinet,  if  loo  iereorely 
pwsned  into  oonteqnenoei,  he  might  §0001  to  ehuidoii  all  thai  is 
objectiTe  in  rdigion  escept  its  very  highest  doctrines,  md  to  treat 
eferjthing  heside  as  left  to  human  option:  sometimes  to  lean  to  a 
fery  large  and  free  doctrine  of  progress.   When  we  hear  Inm 
teach  ns  how  the  Roman  religion  was  the  Christianity  congenial  to 
aodoidainedforihemiddleagesCpp.  187, 188),  although  now  it  has 
fiiUan  out  of  haimony  with  the  movement  of  the  world  and  when 
he  prodaams  the  reformed  Church  of  England  as  a  development 
intended  to  supply  the  note  of  concord  which  Rome  can  no  longer 
wnnd-^we  cannot  deny  a  certain  resemblance  between  these  ideas 
and  those  of  no  less  alarming  a  personage  than  Strauss,  who  tells 
ns  that  many  phases  of  religion  have  risen  and  set  in  their  suc- 
cesiioD,  and  promises  us  many  more:  urchristenthum  (i,  e.  the 
old  original  Christianity)  having  strutted  its  hour,  gave  place  to 
patristic  Christianity,  this  to  the  Romish  or  mediseval  system, 
this  to  original  or  orthodox  protestantism,  original  protestantism 
in  Its  turn  to  supernaturalism,  supernaturalism  to  rationalism,  and 
rationalism  to  the  purely  critical  system  of  which  he  (Dr.  Strauss) 
IS  the  expositor.*    But  this  resemblance  is  the  merely  partial 
likeness  wliich  may  always  be  traced  between  the  j)ractically 
true  and  the  practically  false  among  current  historical  spe- 
culations.   We  advert  to  such  features  of  the  work  before  us, 
because  they  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  hostile  and  suspicious 
comment ;  they  may  afford  a  plea  and  a  handle  to  those  who  may 
have  urgent  cause  to  depreciate  whatever  it  can  fairly  claim  of 
real  merit  and  importance,  and  they  demand  from  us  the  frank 
admission  that  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  precise  theo- 
Ingical  standard,  or  as  an  absolute  and  consistent  intellectual 
whole.    Yet,  as  viG  believe,  those  who  have  proceeded  thus  far 
with  us  will  agree  mfh  us,  first,  that  it  has  just  claims  to  notice 
for  its  qualities  as  a  work  of  art ;  secondly,  that  if,  and  so  far 
as,  it  really  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  travelled  the  region 
it  describes,  then,  in  spite  either  of  invidious  or  of  just  deductions, 
it  is  of  real  weight  as  a  work  of  experience — as  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  of  discovery  into  a  very  far  country,  of  the  venture 
of  one  who  has  been  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  for  the 
golden  apples,  and  has  eaten,  and  found  them  bitter  to  taste  and 
noxious  to  health  and  vigour.    Only  those  who  open  the  book 
must  not  do  it  with  the  esipecfcatioii  of  hnding  it  a  well-knit 

*  'SaeitKittiftm  sur  TWthgiciignng,'  &o.  p.  2^  * 
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argument.  There  is  little  of  itrict  argument  in  it,  and  whal 
thate  is,  by  no  means  appears  to  be  the  most  forcible  portion  of 
the  work. 

But  farther,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  author's  position  bj  those 
glimpses  of  occasional  light  which  are  allowed  here  and  mere  to 
fall  upon  it,  it  is  an  inconsistent,  and  it  might  even  become  an 
immoral^  position.  He  regards,  and  justly,  his  own  transition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  unwarranted  and  a  sinful  act ;  but 
appears  to  intimate*  that  the  less  favourable  religious  condition 
which,  through  that  act,  he  occupies,  is  to  be  accepted  and 
adhered  to  as  a  just  chastisement  in  the  way  of  consequence  for  a 
heavy  misdeed.  But  this,  in  the  first  place^  is  a  soleaam.  Sndi 
of  our  misdeeds  as  are  capable  of  being  undone,  it  is  our  duty  to 
undo,  and  that  with  promptitude.  Then  he  pleads  the  tow 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  and  follow  the  commands  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  (p.  198).  But  first  of  all,  it  is  plain  that  tins  yow 
is  already  broken  to  atoms,  when  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
made  it  comes  to  believe  that  the  teaching  of  that  Church  directs 
the  mind  to  many  mediators  instead  of  one  (pp.  195,  222),  and 
enforces  respecting  the  Holy  Eucharist  propositions  contradictory 
to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  (p.  224);  and  that  other  and  sepa- 
rate Churches  are  true,  living,  and  sound ;  and  can  say, '  What  a 
great  Church,  and  glorious  and  beautiful  is  that  Anglican  Church  1* 
(p.  217.)  Next,  it  is  plain  that  the  vow  is  conditional  upon  con- 
tinued conviction,  and  while  a  Director  would  tell  him  that  be 
has  sinned  in  changino:  his  convictions,  it  must  be  plain  to  every 
one  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  and  ck  arly  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  he  sins  in  not  acting  upon  them  hy  flying  from  a  position 
which  he  believes  to  be  full  of  imminent  peril  to  souls.  And  here 
comes  into  view  the  new  danger  in  which  he  is  placed  :  this  hesi- 
tation to  accept  the  legitimate  consequences  of  convictions  is  not 
a  sin  at  the  first  moment,  but  an  intellectual  and  even  a  moral 
virtue:  it  is  a  duty  to  wait  for  reconsideration,  and  also  to  test 
new  impressions  by  the  manner  of  their  contact  with  that  great 
and  incessant  instructor,  our  ilaily  life  :  but  this  should  be  done 
before  such  a  work  as  *  From  Oxford  to  Rome '  is  given  to  the 
world  for  the  {guidance  of  others, — in  order  that,  in  the  touchinir 
language  of  this  author,  *  one  page  of  a  little  book  may  be  to 
them  instead  of  painful  years.'  (p.  219.)  When  those  precautions 
have  been  for  some  time  in  use,  then  what  before  was  circum- 
spection has  passed  into  inconsistency ;  and  inconsistency,  upon 
matter  of  the  deepest  moral  interest,  must  gradually  pass  into 
immorality.  Soiupthing  indeed  may  be  referable  to  a  want  of 
strictness  in  the  sentiments  of  this  writer  with  regard  to  Church 
communion;  but  the  obligation  upon  members  of  the  Horn  an 
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Church  to  perform  certain  prftctical  duties  will  force  forward  the 
practical  question,  and  will  even  extort  an  answer. 

There  is  indeed  one  iiippontion  upon  which  we  should  regard 
lint  work  as  a  mischievoiif  one,  and  the  design  of  ii  as  itself  im- 
moral ; — that  iit»  the  suppontion  that  it  does  not,  even  under  the 
veil  of  fictitious  characters,  record  real  experiences.  If  it  were 
the  clever  attempt  of  an  ingenious  and  imaginative  member  of 
the  English  Church  to  act  the  part  of  a  repentant  proselyte,  and 
to  do  good  by  causing  a  warning  voice  to  seem  to  issue  from  the 
adverse  position,  we  should  most  strongly  disapprove  this  kind  of 
theological  ventriloquism,  as  a  moral  fraud.  Much  more,  if  with* 
ont  a  practical  end  the  desire  were  simply  to  handle  such  sacred 
and  solemn  matter  as  a  mere  effort  of  art,  and  to  produce  that 
perfect  illusion  which  the  scene-painter  and  the  maker  of  wax*work 
figures  may  Intimately  study.  Eloquence,  and  feeling,  and  even 
charity  itself,  in  which  the  work  abounds,  do  but  aggravate  the 
crime,  if  th^  are  employed  only  as  the  servants  of  a  master- 
fiisehood.  The  main  force  of  the  book  depends  upon  its  w/orir 
49iini,  upon  persuasiveness  derived  from  the  character  and  his- 
tny  of  the  writer  as  transparent  through  its  pages.  But  pur* 
posely  to  convey  untrue  impressions  of  them  in  such  a  case  would 
oe  not  fiction,  but  falsity.  A  counsel  is  justly  liable  to  the  diaige 
of  fraudulent  dealing  when  he  attempts  to  import  into  his  plead- 
ing his  own  individual  convictions  apart  from  his  professional 
dmaoler,  because  noimeis  entitled  so  to  mix  up  the  two  capacities 
of  advocate  and  witness :  and  the  writer  of  this  work  would,  under 
the  hypothesis  we  have  stated,  be  much  in  the  same  predicament. 
But  great  as  are  the  powers  of  sheer  imitation  in  this  age,  and 
deep  as  is  sometimes  the  shadow  of  anonymous  authorship,  we  do 
net  believe  that  the  language  we  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  article  is  the  language  of  an  electro-proselyte,  feigning  alike 
the  secession  and  the  remorse,  with  pious  fraud,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  hold  on  persons  difficult  of  more  direct  and  honest 
sccess.  From  considerations  appreciable  by  the  understand  in  sj, 
•nd  still  more  from  such  as  appeal  to  the  feelings,  less  from  iis 
eloquence  than  from  its  pathos,  and  less  from  its  pathos  than  from 
lis  entire  want  of  signs  of  wrath  or  malice,  or  offended  pride,  or 
galled  vanity,  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  dealing  wiih  a  real 
person  who,  under  the  double  veil  of  secrecy  and  fiction,  has  pre- 
sonted  us  with  the  mournful  records  of  a  perilous  experience. 
Bui  let  each  reader  of  the  work  judge  for  himself, 

*  dignoscere  cautus 

Quid  solidum  crepet,  et  pictSB  tectoria  iiuguee.'   (Pbrs.  v.  24.) 
Let  them,  however,  judge  liberally,  and  not  hy  inaccuracies  of 
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trifling  moment,  which  may  fairly  be  explained  as  sucb.  Particu- 
larly not  by  our  author's  topography  of  actual  Rome,  which, 
we  fear,  is  far  from  being  experimental,  as  he  seems  to  make 
one  of  his  travellers  take  Saint  Peter's  and  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  in  the  way  from  the  Piazza  Nuova  to  S.  Giovaimi  in 
Laterano  (p.  118). 

Being  ourselves  satisfied  u]X)n  the  point  we  have  been  discuss- 
'm%*  we  must  next  consider  in  what  way  this  writer  has  exhibited 
the  motives  or  considerations  which  have  brought  him  to  the  views 
he  sets  forth.  He  is  evidently  familiar  with  doctrines  chiefly  on 
the  side  of  their  practical  application,  and  he  carefully  avoids 
framing  a  theological  indictment  against  any  Church  or  body. 
Still,  the  reasons  and  still  more  the  influences  which  have  acted 
on  him  are  clearly  en(jugh,  though  informally,  presented  to  us. 

We  gather  then  from  the  book  that  he  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  a  feeling  excusable  in  a  young  lay  person,  but 
wbich  astonished  and  even  shocked  the  world,  when  it  was  an- 
nouDced  about  two  years  ago  by  a  pfatbyter  of  some  age  and 
eiperifliioe,  as  the  motive  of  his  deCaction  i  iMunelj,  that  he  found 
the  Chvrdi  of  Rome,  in  the  lump  as  it  were,  correspond  to 
those  cravings  and  anticipations  of  his   galled  and  fevered 
mind,  which  he  coloured  with  the  dignity  and  sealed  with  the 
titles  of  that  bright  ideal  '  the  Catholic  Church.*  f    And  many 
are  they,  as  we  believe,  who  have,  out  of  this  homely  England 
and  het  homely  Church,  looked  upon  the  Roman  Church  as  men 
look  upon  a  waim-toned  picture  of  Claude  with  its  haiy  golden 
distance.   For  ourselves,  we  freely  own  never  to  have  contem- 
plated one  of  those  pictures  without  a  sense  of  uneasy  longing  aft^ 
something  undefined  ;  a  longing  of  that  kind  which  is  condemned 
in  the  judgment  of  the  practical  moralist,  fsom  the  factthat»  so  far 
as  it  is  indulged,  it  indisposes  and  unmans  for  the  real  work  of 
God  appointed  to  every  one  of  us,  the  performance  of  quiet  smd 
daily  duty.   So  far  as  it  admits  of  description,  it  is  a  desire  to  be 
in  a  region  of  enchantment,  instead  of  circulating  constantly  as  we 
in  London  do  between  walls  of  brick  and  mortar :  a  desire  to 
take  heaven  by  violence  and  before  its  time.   Bubbling  upwards 


*  It  sppMOs  from  dte  pidboe  to  tbe  leeood  «ditioD,  vhieb  reaehw  m  vlule  tibit 

tbeet  is  in  (be  press,  that  sofne  friend  of  the  author  had  made  to  him  the  following 
suggestion,  vis.: — '  It  seems  neetlfnl  that  it  be  Borrowfully  avowed  the  actual  wtnk  of 
an  actual  convert.'  These  words  ensue  : — '  The  object  of  the  writer — the  tirst  aiid  the 
liinl— boiPCfTOT  othmriM  the  aspect  of  Ae  story  undenrent  ebange — right  or  wrong*,  in 
wisdom  or  in  sin — God  knows,  was  the  utterance  of  a  warning  voice,  that  should  be 
heard  and  felt,  from  the  furnace  whose  teaching  if  with  tOQglMt  of  flv^  and  wkotS 
discipline  is  administered  to  the  refugeless  soul.' 

t  See  Mr.  Oakeley' s  pamphlet,  entilkd  *  A  Lette  on  w^baMn^  to  The  Gblholie 
Cbnieh.*  Londoiiy  1846. 
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from  within  us  till  it  fills  the  mind,  upon  some  shock  or  dis- 
turbance from  without  it  readily  overflows.  Thus  these  persons 
join  the  Church  of  Rome  to  satisfy  an  ungovernable  sense  of 
want,  which  sense,  within  bounds,  is  a  law  of  our  state  and  an 
ordained  element  of  our  trial,  and  which>  when  it  passes  beyond 
them,  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  fever*  and  to  be  cared  as 
other  feveis  are  cured. 

This  WBBly  acooiding  to  our  anthor,  is  not  satisfied  in  the 
Boman  Church;  snd  the  pralance  or  promise  to  satisfy  \%, 
when  it  breaks  down,  aggrsvaiss  tenfold  the  disappointment 
of  the  saagniae  proselyte,  whom  nothing  but  the  lofty  ardour  of 
his  expectations  could  have  carried  through  the  terriblo  crisis 
of  his  change.    Here  we  must  diveigo  to  say,  that  one  very 
pleasing  feature  of  this  Tolume  is  tho  care  of  the  author^  a  care 
nnmingled,  so  far  as  we  disceni,  with  self-regard,  to  make  us 
understand  the  snffisrings  and  appreciate  the  sacrifiass  of  the 
recent  exiles  from  their  fathers*  faith.   There  is  danger  that  we, 
who  ascribe  thrir  defedkm  to  some  tern  or  other  of  light*mind* 
edness  and  spiritual  intemperance*  should  fail  to  estunato  aright 
the  moral  grandeur  of  their  fortitude  and  their  readiness  to 
abandon  all  for  ocmsdence*  sake*   Let  their  ciroumstanoes  be 
vemambered.  They  were  for  tiie  chief  part,  as  we  bdiere,  though 
not  mdversally,  among  those  who  in  a  time  of  unexampled  re- 
ligious excitement  had  most  largely  imbibed  the  general  heat ; 
and  who,  ccaoentrating  the  energies  of  youth  and  of  devotion  in 
the  comparative  seduiion  of  the  Univeraities,  had  poured  forth 
the  first  ardour  of  their  love  upon  the  English  Cnureh — sueh 
as  they  had  idealized  it  to  their  own  ima^nations.    In  those 
retreats,  so  happy  to  the  pious  and  the  earnest  mind,  their  souls 
were  filled,  as  it  were,  with  perpetual  music  and  with  an  amber 
light.    But  the  first  attempt  to  fit  that  ideal,  when  very  highly 
wroui^ht,  to  the  actual,  must  ever  cause  a  terrible  revulsion, 
which  can  only  be  borne  by  the  circumspect  and  well-established, 
or  else  by  the  well-befriended  and  well-advised.    From  their 
years  they  could  scarcely  be  in  the  former  class :  they  could  not 
be  in  the  latter,  when  the  man  thev  followed  and  almost  adored 
had  himself  had  the  groundwork  of  his  convictions  swept  away, 
and  stood  in  the  position  of  an  involuntary  traitor.    Hence  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  evil  grew  rife :  mistrust, 
suspicion,  coldness,  anger,  hard  thoughts,  general  quarrels  in- 
flamed by  individual  attachments  and  the  sedulity  of  hostile 
emissaries — all  these  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another,  and 
coming  athwart   the  devout  but   heated  mind  at  or  near  the 
moment  when  it  had  to  quit  the  paradise  of  youth  for  the  wear 
and  tear  and  the  stir  and  fret  of  the  life  of  manhood  in  an  iron 
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ap:e,  banished  tliat  sobriety  of  temperament  which  alone,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  can  and  does  guard  from  great  and  constant  ex- 
cesses a  nature  so  strong  and  massy,  so  profound  ui  afl'ections, 
and  so  little  capable  of  deliberate  halting  between  conviction 
and  practice,  as  is  the  English  nature. 

But  a  change  of  religious  communion  is  a  trivial,  or  a  middling, 
or  a  gigantic  fact  in  personal  history,  first,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  outward  pressure  by  which  it  is  impelled  or  opposed ; 
secondly,  according  to  the  view  in  which  a  religious  communion 
18  accepted  or  repudiated — that  is  to  say,  as  an  ordinance  of 
private  choice  or  religious  expediency  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  as  an  ordinance  of  direct  determinate  command  from  God, 
and  of  the  highest  spiritual  obligation;  thirdly,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  devout  affections  have  been  developed  before 
the  change.  Where  the  transition  is  made  in  a  period  or  amidst 
a  society  toned  down  to  religious  indifference  ;  or  where  no  Divine 
claim  is  recognised  in  any  visible  organization  of  the  Church ;  or 
when  the  person  who  passes  over  is  himself  cold  or  crude  in  spi- 
ritual things  :  in  any  of  these  cases  the  matter  is  of  small  im- 
portance, and  men  may  change  their  communions  as  they  would 
their  coats.  But  here  the  period  was  glowing  with  fresh  and  as 
it  were  virgin  heat ;  men  full  of  earnestness,  who  had  themselves 
passed  through  the  fiery  trial,  beckoned  onwards  the  intending 
proselyte,  while  others,  not  less  venerable  to  them  through  learning 
and  devotion,  through  toil  and  suffering,  held  him  back ; — visible 
allegiance  to  the  visible  Church  was  profoundly  acknowledged  as 
among  the  matters  of  life  and  death  in  our  faith — the  terrors  of 
schism,  if  not  of  heresy,  lying  before  and  behind ; — the  religious 
affections  had  already  been  raised  perhaps  to  their  highest  degree 
of  sensibility,  aided  by  a  stem  asceticism  and  by  great  ptiritj  of 
life;  the  call  was  not  from  a  superficial  religion  of  words  and 
phrases  to  one  of  reality  and  depth — but  plants  which  had  struck 
a  thousand  roots  into  the  very  heart  of  the  soil  (p.  191),  and  bad 
fed  largely  and  felt  intensely  through  every  one  of  tbem,  were  to 
be  footed  op  and  borne  away^  bleeding  at  everv  pore,  to  try  to 
live  in  another  atmosphere  and  another  earth.  An  ennmeratkxi 
like  this  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  reference  to  thoae  ordinary, 
natural,  and  weighty,  though  inferior  repulsions  and  inducements, 
which  are  connected  with  the  authority  of  friends  and  the  loss  of 
prospects  in  the  world;  and  shows  that  to  all  those  of  our  sclf- 
omcafet  brethren  whose  characters  we  have  truly  described,  the 
change  must  have  been  one  of  an  agony,  rocking  natnre  from  her 
seat,  and  seeming  to  divide  asunder  soul  and  spirit. 

The  author,  regarding  the  existence  of  a  void,  and  eagerness 
to  fill  it,  as  the  principal  indncemenls  which  have  been  leading 
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peraons  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  also  treats  the  disappointment 
of  that  desire  as  that  which,  in  dissipating  her  altraciions,  super- 
sedes the  further  and  formal  discussion  of  her  claims.  Since 
then,  according  to  his  view,  it  has  not  been  in  general  by  an  ad- 
verse decision,  after  inquiry,  upon  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
dogTnatic  points,  but  by  instinctive  or  imaginative  affinities  and 
repulsions,  that  the  seduction  has  been  effected,  we  must  not 
complain  of  him  if  he  does  not  establish  systematically  and  in 
detail  the  argumentative  case  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  book,  we  are  better  pleased  that  this  is 
so;  and  we  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  moral  genuineness.  But 
some  of  the  strongest  practical  objections  to  the  actual  system  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  brought  out  in  a  way  that  furnishes,  if 
not  the  ready-made  weapons  of  controversy,  yet  the  motives  of 
reasonable  conduct.  He  is  grieved  by  a  pliable  morality  (p.  223) 
and  by  the  grudged  and  restricted  use  of  Holy  Scripture  (p. 
244).  He  feels  that  in  passing  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
that  of  Rome  he  has  passed  from  daylight  to  candlelight,  from 
flowers  to  perfumes,  from  nature  to  art,  from  a  trust  in  truth  and 
Ireedom  to  a  trust  in  a  showy  and  disguising  garb  for  the  one, 
and  in  gilded  manacles  for  the  other  (pp.  157,  199,  215).  The 
question  whether  any  given  amount  of  ceremonial  is  suitable  or 
excessive,  must  be  answered  variously  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  national  temperament;  it  is  not  uniformly  ruled  even 
in  the  several  countries  of  the  Roman  Communion — not  even 
vrithin  Italy  itself;  but  his  experience  has  told  him  that  the  mul- 
titude of  forms  ID  its  worship  tends  upon  the  whole  both  to 
overlay  and  oppress  the  activity  of  the  spirit  which  they  are 
meant  to  help,  and  from  their  very  nomber  to  pass  into  fiivolity 
^d  even  profanation.  He  touches  also  on  a  more  deeply  painfuL 
subject,  the  often  repeated  charge  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  strikes  at  her  very  hearty  that  she  does  not  hold  up  in  its 
distinct  ineommimicable  grandeur  the  One  expiation,  the  One 
righteousness,  upon  which  as  Christians  we  shonld  build  our 
hopes,  but  with  her  subordinate  expiations  and  her  many  media* 
ton  baffles  the  eye  that  would  look  only  to  the  snmmit  and  the 
centre,  and  perilously  arrests  it  at  some  lower  point  :— 

*  An  awful  straqgeness  has  sprung  up  between  him  and  bis  God ;  the 
names  of  many  interoesMns  are  to  be  invoked  as  the  mediators  of  bis 
tppeal  to  Him ;  aud  his  former  peace  in  the  deep*trustiDg  filial  feeling 
towsrds  that  great  Abba,  Dear  Father,  who  hears  and  pities  all  the  sad, 
is  gone  from  his  place  of  prayer,  while  his  thoughts  waader  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  And  the  old  Want,  a 
tiiousandfold  fiercer,  devours  his  life.'— p.  195;  see  pp.  181,  222,  2C9. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  various  forms  into  which  this 
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cBpitai  accBiatign  may  lie  tlnowii«  nor  upon  Ibe  Jfljencei  mtiA 
are  aet  vqp  bj  the  Roman  divinei.  Bnl  we  ahall  venture  fo  fiw 
at  to  laj  thai  the  charge  it  one  which  will,  and  which  mott,  and 
whidi  ought  to  ring  in  the  eait  of  their  Church*  until  die  thaU, 
if  indeed  that  happy  day  diall  ever  eome,  have  tubmiued  her 
liviug  and  working  ayttem  to  n  thorough  refiinn  in  thit  vital  par^ 
ticnlar*  Whether  we  look  to  her  pradicallj  nmt  operative 
anthmtiet,  tnch  at  the  varied  utterances  proceeding  mm.  the 
Pi^l  chair,  and  the  writingt  of  canonited  persons,  or  turn  to 
common  books  of  popular  devotion  and  to  sermons  and  usages 
of  worship,  the  evidences  are  copious,  even  to  redundance,  of  the 
fearful  perils  with  which,  under  the  forms  of  Virgin  and  Saint- 
worship,  subaltern  expiations,  and  the  purgatorial  system,  the 
Roman  Church  herself  waylays  the  souls  of  her  members.  Per- 
haps the  most  recent,  and  one  ol  the  most  frightful  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  these  dangers,  and  of  their  effects,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  work  *  On  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' by  which  Mr.  Newman  but  too  appropriately  signali;£ed 
his  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  our  own  Church. 

Time,  and  time  only,  will  inform  us  whether  our  author  is 
correct  in  the  belief  that  the  cravings  which  have  seduced  men 
into  the  Church  of  Rome,  remain  in  very  many  instances  unap> 
peased  there.  Nor  is  the  question  one  that  can  lead  to  any  decisive 
result,  though  it  is  of  g^eat  and  varied  interest.  If  they  are 
satisfied,  it  may  be  owing  to  something  defective  in  the  balance 
and  order  of  the  mind ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  still  pant  and 
yearn  for  somethino^  unattained,  as  they  did  before  quitting  the 
Church  of  their  Baptism,  it  may  be  from  their  own  fault  or  error 
now  as  n  ell  as  then,  and  does  not  of  necessity  impeach  the  system 
to  which  they  have  attached  themselves.  Again,  we  must  not 
suppose  that,  until  after  the  lapse  of  much  time,  we  shall  hear 
otherwise  than  secretly  and  separately  of  their  sufferings  and  re- 
morse. The  Roman  Church  no  longer  subjects  recreant  nuns  to 
the  fate  of  Constance  in  '  Marmion  ;*  but  by  means  of  Direction 
she  has  almost  as  effectual  powers  of  bearing  down  disappointment 
and  rej)ugnance ;  first,  by  detecting  it  in  its  beginnings ;  next,  by 
her  command  of  a  great  variety  of  modes  and  appliances  of  treat- 
ment ;  lastly,  by  maintaining  and  securing  secresy  so  as  to  prevent 
contagion  and  combination.  Yet  we  believe,  and  the  opinion  is 
not  wholly  speculative,  that  many  a  heart  will  inwardly  echo  back 
the  words  of  the  volume  before  us — '  the  old  Want^  a  thousand- 
fold fiercer,  devours  his  life.' 

Still,  as  it  respects  our  own  actual  condition,  it  is  a  fact  full  of 
mournful  meaning,  that  a  French  writer  should  have  been  en- 
abled^  and  that  now  for  the  firat  time  three  centuries  after  the 
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Reformation,  to  publish  his  lo  Pcean  under  the  title  *  ConversWH 
de  CeiU  Cinquante  Miniatres  Anglicans  ou  personnes  de  distinct 
Hon;''  *  a  fact  that  well  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  all  who  duly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  religious  destinies  of  England, 
not  to  herself  only  but  to  the  world.  Considering  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  those  three  hundred  years,  the  vigour  with  w  hich 
the  controversy  has  been  prosecutecl,  and  the  antecedent  imj^ro- 
bability  upon  these  grounds  of  so  novel  a  phenomenon,  the 
questions  arise  with  point  and  urgency — from  whence  do  thete 
secessions  or  perversions  spring,  and  what  do  they  portend? 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  will  receive  various  answers  from 
various  quarters.  The  convinced  adherent  of  the  See  of  Rome« 
and  the  deserter,  if  such  there  be,  ready  for  his  flight,  can  only 
recognise  them  as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Among  ourselves^ 
some  will  say  they  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  miscarriage 
of  one  singularly  gifted  yet  not  safe  and  stedfast  mind  ;  some 
will  ascribe  them  to  the  gradual  and  unperceived  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  party  and  of  party  leaderships,  among  men  who,  at 
seeking  to  revive  a  Catholic  temper,  were  above  all  others  bound 
to  renounce  and  repudiate  every  such  influence ;  some  will 
allege  the  petulance  of  popular  prejudice  or  the  bustling  narrow- 
mindedness  of  authority ;  some  will  say  there  was  an  original 
apostacy  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  has  at  length  cast  off  the  mask ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  scruple  to  hold  that  there  must  be  a  leaven  of  Romanism  in 
the  formularies  and  constitution  of  that  Church,  which  has  in  the 
way  of  legitimate  consequence,  so  far  as  these  persons  are  con- 
cerned, 'leavened  the  whole  lump,'  and  taught  them  how  to  use 
her  own  doctiines  aod  argiuaeaU  for  the  jmtaficaUoii  ol  revolt 
against  her. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  where  does  the  blame 
of  these  secessions  lie,  or  how  is  it  to  be  distributed  ?  Not  be- 
cause we  can  doubt  either  that  blame  is  due,  or  that  a  thorough 
sifting  of  the  causes  of  mischief  is  one  needful  and  effective 
way  of  taking  precaution  against  its  recurrence ;  but  because  it  i« 
a  task  lying  in  m  higher  and  in  a  more  inward  region  than  the 
province  of  our  censonhip.  We  only  venture  a  few  words  upon 
the  last  in  the  catalogue  of  causes  which  we  Lave  recited,  becwije 
the  idea  is  one  which  attacks  not  pemns  but  insututiooiy  «nd 
which^  if  at  any  time  it  should  ohtain  «StennTe  aooeplMio^  would 
be  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

We  aveTj  then,  that  it  is  fundamentally  unreasonable  and  unjust 
to  charge  upon  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  with- 
out ezaniinetioa  and  proof,  the  responsibility  of  desertions  from 
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among  the  ranks  of  her  children ;  and  more,  that  it  is  grossly 
inconsistent  so  to  do,  on  the  part  of  as  many  as  receive  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  standard  of  their  own  Christianity.  For  out  of  those 
inspired  writings,  and  out  of  the  living  system  to  which  they 
bear  witness,  proceeded,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Not  indeed,  so  far  as  the  evil  teachinc:  or 
acting  of  the  Roman  Church  is  concerned,  by  way  of  growth,  but 
by  w.iy  of  corruption  ;  yet  of  corruption  gradually  engendered,  so 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages  as  to  form  a  system,  and  yet 
arising,  in  its  various  parts,  from  beginnings  of  which  the  un- 
tainted counterparts  are  still  distinctly  traceable  in  the  records 
of  Scripture.  No  one,  however  pronounced  and  extreme  his  senti- 
ments may  be,  not  even  oar  most  fanciful  and  light-minded  ex- 
pounders of  prophecy,  will  assert  that  at  any  one  gmn  moment 
or  crisis,  by  the  introduction  from  without  of  a  great  mass  of  dis- 
turbing elements,  the  current  of  the  mighty  stream  was  reversed 
and  tkrown  back  upon  the  fountain-head,  so  as  to  perform  a 
course  just  opposite  to  its  original  and  ordained  direction.  At  all 
times  the  thorough-going  opponent  of  the  Roman  system  has  had 
it  primd  facie  in  his  power  to  cast  reproadi  upon  the  Scriptures 
and  upon  the  Apostolic  Christianity  of  the  period  when  they  were 
written^  as  the  parents  of  it»  because  it  has,  as  matter  of  fact, 
been  derived  from  them  in  outward  historical  continuity.  There 
is,  then,  diargeable  against  the  New  Testament,  at  first  view,  the 
presumptive  parentage  of  Romanism ;  and  with  just  the  same 
degree  of  justice  the  actual  and  Reformed  Churdi  of  England 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  recent  secessions  upon  the  ground 
tiiat  she  adheres  generally  to  wbat  has  been  called  the  Patristic 
system.  And  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  in  those  who  think  it  no 
reproach  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  that  it  should  have  degene- 
rated into  medieval  Christianity,  to  admit  it  as  a  reproach  against 
the  Church  of  England  that  her  system,  misunderstood  and  mis- 
apj^lied,  should  have  served  to  foster  cravings  and  to  sustain  claims 
which  have  finally  issued  in  the  adoption  of  Rcmum  tenets. 

It  is  opon  the  careful  observation  of  the  proportions  and  rela* 
tions  of  the  parts  of  truths  that  we  must  rely  for  maintaining  its 
character  as  a  whole.  Our  imperfect  faculties  are  not  capable 
of  receiving  it  in  ito  insemrable  oneness,  as  it  may  offer  itself  to  a 
faultless  intelligence;  We  must  view  it  side  after  side,  must 
handle  it  in  detail,  must  digest  it  piecemeal.  In  the  process  of 
instruction  we  are  beset  by  danger  on  all  sides.  If  we  dwell  on 
the  parts  separately  one  from  another,  we  lose  their  equilibrium 
and  falsify  the  general  result.  If  we  think  much  of  their  com- 
bination and  little  of  what  they  are  in  them:»elves^  we  form  a 
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whole  indeed ;  but  il  is  a  coloarless  and  lifelew  wltole.  It  it 
hard  to  ta^  by  which  of  these  opposite  errors  we  most  widely 
deviate  from  the  intention  of  remled  religion.  Bat  it  is  clear 
that  the  Chnich  of  England,  as  being  pecnliarly  in  a  middle 
position,  is  open  in  a  pecnliar  degree  to  these  distinct  perils - 
firsty  to  be  alteinately  charged  with  aberration  towards  one  ex- 
treme or  towards  the  other;  secondly,  to  see  her  children  fly  off 
either  way ;  and  thirdly,  under  the  notion  of  shunning  wese 
calamities,  to  overestimate  the  dangers  of  zeal  and  fervour,  and 
to  sink  into  that  cold  and  lethargic  temper  which  first  a£9icts  all 
qnritoal  energies  with  palsy,  and  then,  by  generating  a  violent 
reaction,  provokes  the  very  evils  which  it  was— not  too  deeply  but 
too  exclusively — anxious  to  avoid. 

Few  systems  if  any,  either  of  philosophy  or  religion,  are  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  false ;  they  commonly  rely  upon  the  pos- 
session of  broken  parts  of  truth,  while  they  repudiate  the  bond 
which  holds  them  together ;  or  else,  holding  all  truth  in  the  letter, 
they  virtually  falsify  it  by  adding  what  is  untrue.  In  particular, 
the  religion  of  the  Romish  Church  as  a  whole  establishes  its 
relation  to  primitive  Christianity  by  means  of  positive  elements 
which  it  contains,  and  which  are  not  found  in  some  modern 
schemes.  Among  these  positive  elements,  which  checked  and 
balanced  one  another,  she  has  however  dealt  unfaithfully,  givinj^ 
to  some  an  exaggerated  and  to  others  a  defective  development, 
and  thus  not  only  changing  the  aspect  and  outer  shape  of  the 
whole,  but  shifting  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  likely  to  bring  about 
its  total  overthrow.  But  any  genuine  restoration  of  primitive 
Christianity  will  of  necessity  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  a  resem- 
blance to  Romanism,  for  there  must  be  resemblance  between  the 
original  and  the  caricature — between  the  healthy  branch  and  the 
diseased  one — between  the  green  tree  and  the  dry.  The  proof 
of  such  resemblance  is,  without  doubt,  useful  in  debate  to  the 
adversaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether  on  the  side  of  the 
torrid  or  of  the  frigid  zone  :  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases,  in 
which  the  very  same  circumstance  that  manifestly  entails  a  po- 
lemical disadvantage,  becomes  a  favourable  witness  before  the 
tribunal  of  truth,  and  under  the  test  of  deliberate  and  compre- 
hensive reflection. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  certain  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
susceptible  of  being  exaggerated  into  Romanism,  it  may  be  true 
that  she  is  reaqxmsible  for  the  first  steps  of  a  process  of  which  the 
last  step  passes  within  the  Roman  pale.  If  in  this  sense  she  is 
chargea  with  the  late  conspicuous  defections  of  her  children,  we 
admit  the  allegation,  but  not  the  guilt.  If  in  any  other,  we  deny 
both.    And  further,  we  aver  that  no  institution  in  the  nature  or 
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semblance  of  a  Church  can  shield  itself  effectually  from  the  re- 
proach of  resembling  Popery  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  until 
by  abandoning  every  fixed  sense  of  Scripture,  the  function  of 
authoritative  teaching,  and  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  it  has  acquired  a  resemblance,  nearly  approaching  identity, 
to  sheer  unbelief.  Just  so  a  constitutional  monarchy  must  truly 
though  partially  resemble  a  despotism,  up  to  the  moment  when 
it  is  about  to  pass  into  the  figure  of  a  republic.  Whatever  be 
the  trials  reserved  for  the  Church  of  England — whatever  their 
final  issue — may  she  never  meet  that  most  ignoble  fate  which  must 
ensue  when  a  vulgar  fear  of  party  catchwords  takes  possession  of 
tlie  minds  of  men,  and  the  rule  of  truth  and  of  conduct  is  sought 
not  in  positive  convictions — not 

•  In  the  affections  of  the  general  hearty 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  the  best ' 

but  in  the  detennination  to  avoid  obloquy  at  all  nsks^  and  in  the 
readiness  to  take  to  flight  before  reproaches  which  it  is  only  ro- 

a aired  to  &ce  with  steadiness  in  ordercasilj  and  vtterly  to  repel 
lem. 

But  again:  What  do  these  defections  portend?  Arethej  to 
continue  ?  Are  ihey  to  multiply  ?  Are  thej  to  couFulse  the 
Church  of  England  to  her  centre  ?  Are  they  to  establish  a  run- 
ning issue  in  her  body,  to  drain  away  the  strength  which  should 
recruit  it?  Can  she  bear  about  with  her  such  morbid  tendencies^ 
and  yet  nerre  herself  day  by  day  for  her  arduous  labour*  with  the 
constantly  increasing  expenditure,  and  therefore  supply,  of  strength 
which  it  demands?  Are  they  only  the  feverish  excesses  of  an 
irregularly  returning  vigour^  or  are  they  the  signs  of  coming 
inanition  r 

Now,  firsly  we  are  bold  to  dedaxe,  that  if  for  argument  a  sake 
we  suppose  that  past  and  coming  secessions  are  to  tear  in  pieoea 
the  Church  of  England,  it  will  not  be  to  set  up  the  system  of 
Rome  in  her  place.  That  powerful,  ambitious,  and  aggressive 
polity  will  still  be  infinitely  far  from  every  rational  hope  of  lording 
it  over  the  energetic,  self-asserting,  and  self-directing  mind  of  the 
English  nation.  It  is  not  difficulty  with  which  she  has  to  con- 
tend ;  it  is  simple  impossibility. 

True  there  are  elements  in  the  English  character,  reproduced 
with  a  wonderful  fidelity  in  the  present  conformation  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  which  have  caused  her  to  strike  as  deep  her  roots 
as  she  holds  high  and  heavenward  her  leafy  head  among  us. 
But  those  elements  are  placed  in  a  justa- position  far  too  close 
with  other  forces,  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  exclusive  and 

•  TUftudTi « loo.* 
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one-ndad  dcfrelopment^  by  iiiet»  of  wUch  alone  it  teems  In  the 
nature  of  things  possible  thai  they  might  imfold  into  the  rankness 
of  the  Papal  system.  Englishmen  have  strong  instincts  towards 
loyalty,  obedience,  order,  tradition ;  but  these  are  effectively 
balanced  by  an  energetic  love  of  freedom.  If  the  ioriner,  which 
we  may  call  the  catholic  qualities  of  the  English  clergy  and 
people,  should  verge  towards  Rome,  they  would  at  once  fall 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the 
nation ;  they  would  no  longer  so  t.ir  assimilate  with  its  general 
composition  as  to  be  a  natural  and  healthful  counterpoise  to  the 
luxurious,  the  secular,  the  money- getting,  the  innovating,  and  the 
individualising  tendencies  of  our  age  and  country ;  instead  of  the 
balance  of  forces  compatible  with  and  even  belonging  to  the  idea 
of  organization,  we  should  have  violent  divorce  and  the  collisions 
of  mere  chaos.  The  religious  influences  which  we  have  designated 
would  take  here  the  position  they  seem  to  have  assumed  in 
France — a  position  external,  and  as  it  were  hostile,  to  society  at 
large ;  that  which  the  spiritual  Church  must  always  more  or  less 
be  in  reference  to  the  world,  the  visible  Church  would  come  to 
be  in  reference  to  the  visible  community — a  garrison  in  an  enemy's 
country,  perpetually  assailing  and  assailed.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  this,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  work  and  mission 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  converter  of  the  world,  would  be 
a  retrograde,  not  a  forward,  movement?  The  very  same  con- 
tingencies which  might  enable  our  Roman  adversary  to  unfasten 
the  bands  and  break  up  the  oiganbation  of  the  English  Church, 
would  destroy  her  last  hope  cl  ooaqnering  the  English  nation. 
Repel  us  and  scatter  us  as  a  people  she  possibly,  though  not 
probably,  may ;  but  attract  and  unite  as  to  herself  she  nerer  can 
—neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  ingredients  of  our  character 
will  permit  il — ^untii  she  herself  shall  hare  unlearned  the  de- 
praving lessons  of  her  pride,  and  shall  have  returned  to  the  spirit 
of  her  first  loTe  in  its  simplicity  and  its  freedom.  She  oflfers  us 
a  sealed  Bible;  a  mutilated  Eucharist;  an  arbitrarily  expanded 
modem  creed;  a casuistrj that  'sews  pillows  to  all  arm-holesy' 
and  is  still  open  to  tiie  reproach  of  Pascal,  that  while  it  aspires 
to  the  service  of  nrtne  it  does  not  disdain  that  of  vice ;  a  scheme 
of  worship  involting  constant  peril  of  polythdstic  idolatry;  a 
doctrinal  system  disparaging  Scripture,  and  driving  her  acutest 
dmmpions  upon  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  theories ;  and 
a  rule  of  individual  discipline  whidi  ofiends  against^  duty  even 
more  than  against  liberty,  by  placing  the  reins  of  the  inwaord  and 
outward  life,  given  by  God  to  conscience,  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
traneous person  under  the  name  a  C^ecUMr.  Now  whatever 
be  the  fundamental,  permanent  affinitiei  of  the  national  mind,  at 
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least  we  may  predicate  with  an  alwolate  affuraiioe  ita  deep 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  these  things  and  audi  as  these. 

It  IS  the  greatest  mistake  to  argue  isom  our  connenon 
with  die  Roman  See  before  the  Reformation,  that  a  correspond- 
ing relation  can  now  or  hereallter  be  reproduced.  For  first, 
but  not  principally,  let  it  be  considered  how  nneasilj  the  yoke 
of  the  Papal  claims  was  borne;  upon  what  sorry  terms  the 
national  and  the  purely  sacerdotal  elements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  social  system  even  then  kept  company.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, and  let  the  recollection  be  well  digested,  that  Henry  VIII. 
found  every  Bishop  of  England,  except  Fisher,  ready  to  renounce 
the  Paj)al  supremacy,  and  that  Gardiner  and  other  prelates  had  an- 
ticipated him  by  writing  treatises  against  it.  But  there  is  much 
more  than  this  to  be  considered.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  two  movements  in  constant  progress.  The  English  mind 
has  developed  rapidly  and  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  freedom 
and  of  self-assertion.  The  Roman  policy,  perhaps  obeying  the 
law  of  its  condition,  has  indeed  on  the  one  hand  put  away  many 
gross  outward  abuses,  and  by  knitting  much  more  closely  its 
hierarchical  organization  has  acquired,  nithin  the  clerical  ranks,  a 
great  increase  of  strength  ;  but  this  at  the  expense  of  a  further  con- 
traction, no  less  marked,  of  human  freedom.  The  sharp  discord 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  modern  society  is  not  wholly 
owing  to  an  erratic  movement  of  the  latter  while  the  former  has 
been  standing  still.  Both  have  moved  in  diverging  directions, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  has  diverged  the  most  from  the  line 
of  their  earlier  and  combined  march.  A  great  change  has  passed 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  in  that  she — we  mean  her  cen- 
tral spirit — has  softened  her  doctrines,  although  she  has  acquired 
undoubtedly  a  more  refined  and  subtle  tact  in  discerninj^  necessity, 
in  submitting  to  it  with  a  better  grace,  and  in  covenng  the  act  by 
elastic  explanations.  Except  for  this  she  could  not  have  kept  the 
peace  with  Germany  thus  long.  But  as  to  her  own  inward,  pre- 
siding, and  ultimately  prevailing  intention^  she  has  forged  new 
and  stronger  fetters  for  men,  even  while  some  of  the  old  and 
rusty  ones  that  galled  the  skin  she  has  been  content  to  cast  awaj. 
And  this  both  in  the  sphere  of  thought  and  in  thai  of  practioew 
No  Dante  could  now  arise  to  denounce  the  vices  even  of  indi- 
vidual Popes,  much  less  of  the  Papal  See,  with  the  same  boldness 
and  the  same  impunity  as  did  that  giant  of  his  generatioD  and 
wonder  of  the  world.  No  Thomas  ^  Kempis  could  now,  out  of 
the  heart  of  monastic  seclusion,  describe  the  use  of  the  written 
word  of  God  as  that  which,  together  with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  is 
the  prime  necessary  of  life,  not  to  the  highly  and  carefully  edu- 
cated mind  alone,  but  to  ererj  pious  believer  in  the  rel^^ion  of 
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Chritt*  No  AIcam»  no  Bertnm,  no  Soota«»  ooaU  now  write 
concenung  the  Holy  Encharift  with  the  Catholic  freedom  which 
thoie  writers  not  so  much  asserted,  as  without  asscrtum  and  its 
moral  hazards  exercised. 

But  as  she  has  become  less  fre^  so  perhaps  has  she  grown 
more  licentious*  or  more  tolerant  of  licence.  The  efforts  of  Pe« 
tarins  (which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  covered  by  a  subse- 
quent recantation)  towards  the  repudiation  of  primitive  testimony 
as  the  rule  for  interpreting  Holy  Scripture,  were  a  novel  and 
alarming  sign  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  when 
hard  pressed  in  fight;  but  much  more  portentous  is  the  modem 
phenomenon  of  a  full-blown  doctrine  of  DevdopmcoEit.  In  a 
recent  work  of  popular  shape,  but  of  solid  texture^  and  full  of 
teUing  facts,  an  English  divine  has  shown  the  dose  and  exact 
resemblanoe  between  the  views  propounded  in  Mr.  Newman's 
Eany,  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  Christian  faith  in 


Jolian,  were  denounced  by  Bossuet  as  palpable  and  pestilent 

heresj.f 

And  again  in  the  domain  of  practice.  As  the  priest  of  early 
times  grew  gradually  into  the  Confessor,  so  since  the  Reformation 
has  the  ConfeMor  become  the  Director.  If '  Confess  your  faults 
one  to  another  *  be  the  Scriptural  germ  of  this  modem  penitential 
system,  certainly  we  must  own  that  in  this  case  is  realized  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed :  the  least  of  all  seeds  has  produced 
the  greatest  of  all  trees.  We  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  transition  ;  but  let  us  remind  the  reader  that  mo- 
dern Romanism  has  made  a  great  stride  even  in  advance  of  com- 
pulsori/  auricular  confession.  The  idea  of  Confession  is  negative : 
for  every  great  deviation  from  Christian  duty  the  aid  of  the  priest 
roust  be  called  in  wiih  a  view  to  restoration.  But  the  idea  of  Direc- 
tion is  positive :  it  is  the  general  and  uniform  disclosure  of  all  the 
soul's  concerns,  in  the  way  of  duty  as  well  as  out  of  it,  prospective 
as  well  as  retrospective,  smaller  as  well  as  greater,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  authoritative  judgment  of  the  priest  concerning  them  : 
and  Direction,  as  distinct  from  Confession,  is  now,  we  apprehend, 
tiie  favourite  and  normal  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  do 
not  fraternise  in  the  least  degree  with  Messrs.  Michelet  and 
Quinet;  we  lament  and  commiserate  the  false  position  of  the 
literary  men  of  France,  and  their  estrangement  from  the  Church  : 
to  favour  or  import  among  ourselves  their  mischievous  tendencies 
would  be  monstrous  indeed,  when  we  are  free  from  any  provoca- 
tives, such  as  they  unhappily  see  and  feel,  to  error  and  to  scepti- 

*  Compare  Dante,  *  Paradiso,*  v.  76. 
I  t  See  Dr.  CbriitoplMr  Wonbworth's  Lettoito  M.  Gondon,  1847 ;  Latter  X. 
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dan*  Y«i  w«  apprehend  tbatM.Midielel  hat  drawn  the  world*t 
Atlentkm  to  a  hit  alike  important  and  lamentahle,  by  tracing  the 
tramition  from  the  older  ayatem  to  the  modem  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Directbn.* 

The  writer  now  before  na  haa  a  atiiking  passage  (pp.  210  ei 
^q>)  on  the  nature  and  evib  of  Direction,  bnt  conndera  that 
the  nauallj  mild  and  affectionate,  aa  well  aa  carefnl  adminia* 
tratnn  of  thia  power,  ia  the  best  palliatire  of  the  evila  inherent  in 
the  principle  Itaelf,  aa  well  aa  in  other  teneta  and  injundiona  of 
Romaniam.  Hia  rejeotion  of  *  the  maaa  of  the  charges  of  impiety 
or  impurity  laviahed*  on  the  ayatem  aa  actually  adminiatered 
(p.  207)  is,  conaidering  the  anti-Roman  tone  and  purpoae  of  hia 
work,  highly  creditable  to  his  candour ;  and  hia  evidence,  aa  fke 
aa  hii  own  lopeiienoe  may  have  gone,  moat  be  accepted  with 
respect  Bat  the  true  objection  to  the  ayatem  b,  that  it  tampers 
with  the  eternal  lawa  of  om*  reaaonable  nature,  and  with  the  one 
cardinal  doctrine  of  our  personal  responsibility,  on  which  all 
natural  and  all  revealed  religion  rest :  that  it  exactly  reveraes  the 
order  divinely  revealed  in  that  emphatic  protest  of  the  Apostle  ; 
'  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  of  your  faith,  bnt  are  helpers 
of  your  joy ;  for  by  faith  ye  stand.'  (2  Cor.  i.  24.)  The  priest  is 
no  longer  an  auxiliary ;  he  has  dominion  over  faith  and  action, 
and  the  danger  is  that,  because  men  are  taught  to  stand  by  a 
laith  in  what  is  human  and  immediate  only,  the  roots  of  the 
belief  of  the  many  never  penetrate  into  the  lower  and  more 
living  soil,  and  that  in  the  time  of  social  tempest,  having  no 
deepness  of  earth,  they  may  be  overthrown. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  region  of  individual  duty.  But 
changes  no  less  striking  have  passed  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  All  power  is  drawn  inwards  to  the  centre. 
What  Paris  is  to  France,  Rome  more  and  more  becomes  to  the 
Roman  churches.  No  longer  the  Church  at  large  is  the  living 
judge,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ;  but  the  papal  infallibility, 
though  sometimes  t;iua:ht  with  qualification,  is  in  practice  the  very 
keystone  of  the  system.  How  widely  different  was  the  case  400 
years  ago,  when  nut  only  the  assemblies  of  Western  Christendom 
made  and  unmade  bishops  of  Rome  according  to  their  independent 
and  superior  authority,  but  when  even  a  phantom  pope,  Felix  V., 
sustained  by  no  more  than  a  knot  or  clique  of  presbvters  and 
laymen  at  Basle,  because  he  was  their  Pope,  and  t/ici/  were  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  General  Council,  was  recognised  as  a  rival 
by  the  actual  Pontiff,  who  had  the  whole  West,  except  mere  mor- 
sels, in  his  obedience;  and  the  Salmonean  thunder  of  his  judicial 


*  DaFr6lM^d«laF«i&inc^etdelaFunilki  S«e  Quart.  Rcr.  No.  IM^  p.  399. ' 
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iiels  was  owned  as  of  equal  authenticitj  with  the  awful  peals  of 
the  Vatican.* 

There  were  then  independent  rights  of  independent  orders : 
beneficed  priests  were  not  simply  dependent  upon  the  breath  of 
the  diocesan ;  upward  from  them,  sturdy  Gallicanism  existed  in 
power,  though  not  in  name  if  it  had  its  counterparts  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Peninsula,  though  perhaps  not  in  Italv  ;  and  bishops 
had  scarcely  yet  owned  themselv  es  to  hold  '  by  the  grace  of  the 
Apostolic  See  '  jointly  with  the  grace  of  God.  But  the  deposition 
of  the  ancient  bishops  of  France  under  the  Concordat  with  Napo- 
leon, and  the  immense  preponderance  at  this  moment  of  the 
dependent  Desservans  among  the  clergy  of  that  country  over  the 
priests  with  fixed  tenure  of  their  cures,  together  with  the  spirit 
which  animates  that  clergy,  and  its  now  almost  exclusive  reliance 
upon  Rome,  measure  for  us  a  part  at  least  of  the  vast  distance 
that  the  Papal  Church  has  travelled^  not  with,  but  against  the 
age.  More  and  more  does  she  appnaimate  to  the  perfectly  cen* 
tralized  organization  of  one  of  her  own  leligious  Orders.  The 
dependence  of  each  lower  on  the  higher«  and  of  all  npon  the 
highest,  attains  more  and  more  nearly  to  a  geometrical  precision. 
A  wonderful  strength  is  the  result  of  this  policy, — a  wonderful 
Mgacitf  has  prompted  it;  but  what  sagadtj  in  the  torn  of  any 
system  can  do  more  than  recognise  and  appreciate  the  necessities 
of  its  actual  position  and  of  its  onward  movement  ?  Let  us  admit 
thai  Rome  has  done  all  this  for  herself, — that  her  tactics  are 
astonishing  for  their  continuity,  as  well  as  for  their  perfection  of 
detail ;  but,  after  such  admission,  it  remains  a  fresh  unbroken 
question,  whether  the  position  itself  is  solid  and  secure^  or  whether 
it  is  liable  to  he  stormed,  or  undermined^  or  both  al  once, — 
whether  the  constitution  of  our  intelligent  nature  will  not  from 
time  to  time  take  veiq;eanee  on  its  despiwrs,  sometimes  by  a  slow 
and  hidden^  sometimes  bj  a  violent  and  woTid*awakening  le- 
actioDf — sometimes,  as  when  the  whole  heart  of  religion  is  eaten 
out  bj  secret  profligacy  and  unbelief, — sometimes^  as  when  po* 
Ktical  hnd  social  eonvulsions»  like  that  of  France  in  the  first  earth* 
quake  of  her  revolution>  work  out  for  the  enslaTed  a  wretched 
emancipation^  and  carry  them  into  an  arid  wilderness,  in  which 
th^  cannot  subsist,  yet  out  of  which  they  cannot  return. 

In  a  word,  then,  strengthening  herself  as  a  beUigerent,  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  has  at  the  same  time  weakened  herself  as  an 
edncator;  and,  having  ceased  to  hannonice  with  ihe  conditions  of 

•  DfiUinger'f  <Kircbengeschichte,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  342,  347. 

f  In  the  clear  and  learned  work  of  the  Kev.  W.  Palmer  oti  the  Church,  will  be 
foMiid  a  very  striking  exijibitiou  of  the  enormous  overgTQiftb  of  the  papal  prerogatives 
nnce  iiie  period  here  meiitioned. ,  ' 
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modern  fodetj  at  a  wfaole^  and  been  drifen  firom  tba  bead  of  iti 
intelligence  and  cultivation,  wbererer  those  conditions  bavebegmi 
to  take  determinate  form>  she  can  least  of  all  be  expected  to 

re-conquer  that  position  in  a  country  which  repudiated  her  sove- 
reignty at  a  period  infinitely  less  unfavourable  to  its  recognition. 

The  serious  question,  then,  raised  by  the  recent  aggressions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  upon  our  soil,  is  not  whether  we  shall  all  by 
degrees  become  her  proselytes ;  but  whether  by  drawing  off  the 
young  unripe  mind  of  the  country  from  the  due  course  of  its 
training,  and  from  a  legitimate  and  normal  growth,  she  shall  so 
cripple  the  energies  of  that  one  great  moral  engine,  the  National 
Church,  to  which  faith  and  reason  alike  bid  us  look  for  an  effective 
correction  of  our  excesses  and  for  the  renovation  of  our  decays,  as 
to  disable  it  for  its  work.  Shall  she  destroy  the  great  radiating 
influence  among  us  of  which  the  increasing  power  has  seeme<l  to 
supply  an  increasing  hope  of  our  being  gathered  again  into  one 
fold  of  truth  and  peace  ?  Shall  she,  by  establishing  interminable 
division  and  lawlessness  as  the  very  law  of  our  condition,  secure  to 
herself,  as  next  best  to  the  prerogative  of  actual  dominion  over  us, 
the  power  of  pointing  to  our  disunion  and  disorganization  as  a 
fearful  warning  against  the  hazards  of  asserting  independence  ? 

The  adoption  of  the  belief  which  we  have  expressed  as  to  the 
utter  impossibility  of  her  realizing  her  dreams  of  conquest  does 
not  make  it  less,  but  even  more  vitally  important  for  us  to  be 
assured,  that  the  doom  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  yet  sealed, 
nor  her  days  numbered.  The  grounds  of  this  assurance  we  must 
seek  in  the  lessons  of  past  history,  and  of  our  own  experience,  as 
well  as  in  the  signs  exhibited  by  her  present  condition.  Not  that 
we  shall  attempt  to  draw  aside  that  curtain  of  deep  mystery,  which 
shrouds  from  our  view  the  course,  and  in  an  earthly  sense  the 
issue,  of  the  closing  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  between  the 
Church  and  the  Antichristian  power.  We  know  not,  nor  seek  to 
know,  how  sore  and  terrible  may  be  that  *  bruising  of  the  heel '  of 
the  woman's  mystical  seed  which  shall  precede  the  final  crushing 
of  the  head  of  its  enemy.  Who  can  anticipate,  or  who  can  desire, 
for  the  Church  of  our  own  land  an  exemption  from  the  tribulations 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bridegroom,  must  be  the  perpetual 
portion  of  the  Bride  ?  What  soldier,  militant  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord,  would  arrogate  to  himself  the  privilege  of  immunity  from 
wounds  in  the  battle  and  from  scars  after  it,  or  would  not  rather 
jioint  to  them  as  the  witnesses  of  loyally  and  valour?  If  in  all 
things  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  is  to  aim  at  conformity  with 
her  Head  and  her  Pattern,  surely  she  must  not  refuse  the  cup  of 
suffering  which  was  His  *  drink  day  and  night,'  but  of  which  she 
has  rarely  tasted.  All  we  may  lawfully  desire  for  her  is  this,  that 
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she  may  well  and  truly  keep  her  faith,  and  do  service  in  the  midst 
alike  of  violence  and  temptation,  and  mav  be  able  to  render  at 
the  great  day  a  just  account  of  the  talents  committed  to  her 
charge.  Has  she  then  upon  her  the  sij^ns  of  a  true  vocation  to 
labour  in  the  vinejard,  and  of  aa  earnest  purpose  to  fuiiii  her 
work  ? 

Let  it  not  be  thought  to  proceed  from  an  undue  craving  after 
comfort,  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that  these  defections,  and  the 
temper  from  which  they  immediately  sprlnir,  sad  as  they  are  in 
themselves  and  in  their  consequences,  are  not  altogether  sad  when 
they  are  more  largely  viewed  in  reference  to  the  entire  breadth 
of  things  with  which  they  are  contemporaneous.  On  iho  one  hand, 
as  we  contend,  they  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  Church  and  her 
laws,  but  upon  some  distinct  and  lower  cause ;  but,  on  the  other, 
we  admit  that  they  are  too  many,  too  independent,  and  too  delibe- 
rate, to  be  regarded  as  the  accidental  and  capricious  results  of  the 
workings  of  this  or  that  peculiar  mind.  They  amount  to  a  sign 
of  the  times,  though  they  are  not  a  just  index  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  Church ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked  of  tbose  who  hold  that 
concerning  them,  thai  thej  ihoold  give  foine  jcMonaUe  aoconnt 
of  them. 

They  hare  indeed,  even  on  their  darker  tide,  many  moral  uses* 
They  not  only  demonstrate,  bnt  they  create,  strength.  They 
tend  to  throw  the  minds  of  men  inwards ;  to  ]prevent  merely 
eitemal,  formal,  and  fathkmable  revivalt;  to  gire  greater  so- 
lemnity and  eamestnea  to  religious  life,  and  greater  warmth  to 
the  attachmeott  of  thote  who  bear  the  trial.  Bnt  they  likewite 
open  larger  aources  of  oonaolation. 

We  tnggest  it  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  reader,  that 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depth  and  intentity  of  the  move- 
ment, within  the  tphere  of  religion,  which  has  manifested  itself 
during  the  pretent  century  in  the  Church  and  the  people,  and 
which,  powerful  enough  in  itt  gratp  to  arrett  the  downward 
course  that  had  continued  through  several  successive  generations, 
and  bold  enough  to  beard  the  qmit  of  the  age  in  its  strongholds, 
and  do  battle  with  it  for  the  mastery  over  the  yonth  of  the  country, 
has,  notwithstanding,  failed  in  so  binding  together  and  to  balancing 
the  ^ementt  of  a  fenrid,  and  in  tome  departmentt  an  impetoont, 
reaction,  at  to  keep  them  in  complete  nniton  of  tone  and  paral* 
lelism  of  march.  In  the  purtuit  of  a  flying  enen^,  tome  have 
broken  rank  and  lott  themselves  amidst  nnknown  paths.  In  the 
purifying  agitation  of  the  gale  tome  ttately  treat,  and  many  of 
noent  planting,  htTe  heen  overthrown.  The  tudden  return  of 
Mrannth  to  a  fioien  body  cannot  he  without  riiarp  pain  and  peril. 
Food  adminittered  to  the  ttarring,  in  qoantiliet  abtolately  tmall 
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yet  relatively  greats  orartim  llie  exlimtod  jiowera  of  nature^  and, 
by  rejectirg  it,  sho  wanis  HB  to  greater  cam  in  the  procedure. 
But  why  search  for  fignrativa  illattrations  ?   Is  it  not  known 

to  all  that  every  profound  and  powerful  movement  among  men, 
however  unequivocal  its  direction  and  purpose  towards  good,  jet,  if 
not  governed  by  an  inspiration  from  above  altogether  transcending 
the  usual  order  of  Providence,  does,  by  the  necessityof  our  infirm 
judgment  and  wayward  will,  generate  at  least  partial  excess? 
Men  may  indeed  differ  in  deciding  when  it  was  that  the  work 
began  to  be  marred.  Some  may  say  it  was  when  the  clergy  at 
large,  penetrating  below  the  surface  of  things,  began  to  include  in 
their  views  of  professional  duty  more  than  an  exterior  decorum 
together  with  activity  enough  to  give  a  relish  to  habitual  ease. 
Some  may  consider  that  it  was  when  an  unusual  anxiety  began 
to  be  awakened  on  behalf  of  the  visible  Church,  and  when  every- 
thing that  tended  to  prevent  her  spiritual  claims  from  falling 
into  abeyance  became  a  prominent  and  vital  object  of  regard; 
others  that  the  access  of  danger  was  in  the  first  pulsations  of  a 
secret  wish  to  adopt  the  actual  Church  of  Rome  as  a  model  in 
faith  and  practice.  To  the  first  of  these  classes  we  can  offer  no 
consolation;  for  their  Paradise  belongs  to  the  past  and  the 
perished ;  and,  if  the  time  has  any  voice  or  meaning,  that  state 
of  things  at  least  will  not  be  reproduced  in  any  future  upon 
which  we  may  presume  to  speculate.  But  all  those  who  recosjnisc 
the  heaving  and  swelling  of  the  mighty  heart  of  England  for 
many  years  past,  as  being  upon  the  whole  a  response  to  an 
awakened  and  reproving  conscience,  may  join,  w^hatever  their 
more  particular  judgments,  in  the  belief  that  the  recent  desertions 
from  the  Church  of  England — as  these  are  few  when  compared 
with  the  numbers  who  have  become  vigilant  yot  have  continued 
sober — so  also  are  in  nature  but  the  misgrowths  and  abortions 
scarcely  perceptible  amidst  the  abundant  promise  with  which  the 
branches  of  the  tree  are  charged,  the  occasional  failures  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  every  process — reasonable  also  with- 
out doubt  to  lament,  but  moat  unreasonable  to  convert  into  an 
occasion  of  despondency. 

But  then  the  violent  and  erratic  character  of  these  movementi 
among  the  members  of  a  body  like  the  English  dergy,  and  their 
novelty«-»for  the  rare  and  miimportant  perversions  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century^  vrhich  scarcely  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
drag  from  their  obscnrity,  form  no  correspoodtng  picture^— at 
least  testify  to  something  peculiar,  and  to  something  faulty ; — ^to 
much,  and  to  many  things,  but  most  of  all,  surely,  to  the  dq»th 
of  that  lethal^  from  which  the  Church  is  at  least  in  part  aroused, 
and  to  the  elevataon  of  that  Bpiiitnal  lifo,  and  inward     well  as 
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^  We  should  be  among  the  last  to  recommend  or  tolerate  that 
fiskmarj,  if  not  spurious  humility,  which  has  sometimes  found 
whealthy  scop^  in  exaggerating  the  sins,  infirmities,  and  scandals 
of  our  own  country,  and  the  suppression  of  its  healthier  signs  and 
better  deeds,  while  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  rule  has  been 
applied  to  other  lands  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  bears  sway, 
and  what  is  good  there  dangerously  magnified,  what  is  evil  super- 
stitiously  repressed.  Not  upon  grounds  of  impolicy  alone,  but  of 
injustice,  do  we  protest  against  the  admission  oi  any  such  maxims. 
They  can  only  proceed  upon  the  grossly  false  supposition,  that 
the  parties  acting  on  them  are  so  identified  in  feeling  with  their 
own  Church  and  nation,  that  in  comparing  them  with  others  they 
must  proceed,  as  they  might  laudably  proceed  if  they  were 
measuring  themselves  individually  by  the  standard  of  other  indi- 
viduals ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  men  discon- 
tented and  estranged,  or  fretted  and  sore  in  spirit,  and  therefore 
with  the  balance  of  their  predispositions  already  cast  in  favour  of 
what  is  foreign.  We  trust  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  these 
miserable  and  mischievous  exhibitions.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pro- 
fess to  aim  at  comparative  estimates,  and  then  distort  them  by  en- 
hancement and  su])pression  ;  it  is  another  frankly  to  observe  upon 
the  particulars  of  our  common  sin  and  shame,  with  a  view  not  to 
disparagement  but  to  amendment,  and  to  a  clear  comprehension 
of  our  position  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  and  guarantees  of 
reasonable  hope. 

It  is  then  too  true,  that  we  have  abundant  cause  for  shame 
and  confusion  of  face.  Multiplication  of  details  is  needless: 
few  words  will  suflRce  to  measure  our  betrayal  of  trust,  our 
deadness  to  mercies,  our  neglect  not  only  of  the  highest  and 
more  remote  opportunities,  but  of  the  nearest,  plainest,  most 
elementary  duties.  We  have  not  churches  for  the  people : 
true :  but  neither  have  we  people  for  the  churches.  It  has 
become  common  to  observe  that  our  new  churches  (the  remark 
might  extend  to  many  of  the  old)  are  not  filled.  The  apology 
used  in  reply  is  this,  that  when  a  population  has  fallen  away^ 
tiirough  generations  of  neglect,  from  Christian  habits,  the  pro- 
cess of  recovery  is  of  necessity  a  slow  one.  And  the  apology  is 
valid  and  sufficient.  But  what  a  fact  does  it  use  by  way  of 
plea !  what  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores  does  it  dis- 
close! In  England,  wealthy,  powerful,  intelligent,  refined;  in 
England,  after  sixteen  hundred  years  or  more  of  Christianity, 
and  three  hundred  of  reformed  Christianity,  the  doors  of  the 
haose  of  God  are  opened^  tiie  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounds,  but 
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yet  it  is  too  often  true  that  the  people,  the  many,  hear  not  and 
enter  not   For  a  very  long  time  we  bugged  onnelTes  with  the 
delufiye  notion,  that  the  want  of  diurches  was  the  trae  and  only 
canse  of  the  undeniable  abandonment  of  almost  all  Christian 
ordinances  by  immense  nombers  of  the  people.  We  are  now  driven 
badi  upon  the  admissionr^happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  thereby  we 
are  forced  at  length  to  realise  the  conscionsness  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  operative,  mechanical,  and  mining  population,  together 
with  some  part,  we  fear,  of  the  peasantry,  have  receded  so  mise- 
rably far  from  even  an  ostensible  Christianity,  that  when  it  is 
brought  to  their  very  doors  they  deny  it  entrance.    Is  it  or  is  it 
not  an  exaggferation  to  say,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  adult 
persons  who  belong;  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
live  and  die  without  ever  participating  in  the  Holy  Eucharist? 
Does  it  soften  or  does  it  aggravate  these  horrors  to  know  that 
the  rites  of  Baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  still  connect  millions 
of  these  persons  with  the  Church  ?    Ought  we  more  to  shudder 
at  the  extensive  profanation  which  this  implies,  or  to  draw  hope 
from  the  fact  that  some  lingering  influence,  real,  though  *  without 
form  and  void,'  still  restrains  men,  in  spite  of  themselves,  from 
absolutely  severing  their  connexion  with  her  who  will  one  day, 
we  trust,  yet  be  a  mother  to  them  and  to  their  children's  children  ? 
If  this  be  true,  or  if  it  be  near  the  truth,  never  can  we  enough 
ruminate  upon  it,  or  with  enough  of  pain.    Half  of  a  Christian 
nation,  lost  to  even  the  outward  recognition  of  the  one  central  and 
most  solemn  act  of  Christian  worship !    A  thousand  years  elapsed 
from  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Church  had  not  yet 
completed  the  work  of  converting  Europe.    Another  thousand 
have  not  now  passed,  and  in  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  her 
nations  this  deadly  havoc  has  been  made.     Into  schisms,  into 
heresies,  into  hypocrisies,  into  the  thousand  forms  in  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  recognition  of  Christian  ordinances  is  combined 
with,  or  even  made  an  apology  for,  sin,  it  is  needless  to  examine. 
Let  a  man  consider  how  slow  a  process,  even  to  the  energy  of 
the  Church  in  her  first  love,  was  the  work  of  converting  nations — 
how  gigantic  and  exhausting  was  the  labour — and  how  wonderful 
was  the  work  when  it  was  accomplished,  and  society  clotlied  in  the 
forms  as  well  as  largely  impregnated  with  the  power  of  Christian 
life.    Then,  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  our 
drowsy  consciences  here  in  England,  where  we  are  wont  to  plume 
ourselves  upon  doing  everything  better,  and  especially  on  being 
more  practical  than  our  neighbours,  receive  some  glimmering  of 
an  idea  that,  as  to  one  half  our  people  or  more,  that  almost 
immeasurable  work  is  virtually  undone ;  that  we  have  slid  down 
within  one  stage  of  the  very  bottom  of  that  long  and  steep,  and 
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almoft  Lopelets  atc«nft ;  tliat  of  the  myriad  tiei,  by  wbiclk  human 
life  in  its  whole  oourie  was  so  siibilj  but  so  strongly  bound  to 
the  Christian  faith,  one  after  another  has  decayed  anid  snapped— 
and  now  but  some  one  or  two  remain,  and  only  remain  because 
they  are  so  entirely  unfelt  through  any  restraining  or  renewing 
influences,  that  it  seems  scarce  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble 
of  breaking  them;  that  there  are  huge  assemblages  of  human 
beings  in  vast  and  wealthy  towns,  and  wide  districts  also  of  the 
Isnd  through  which  we  may  walk  and  see  the  spectacle  of  a 
Christian  people  silently  unchrislianised,  and  religion  all  but 
relcpated  within  the  pale  of  wealth  and  temporal  ease,  which  it 
menaces,  by  the  poverty  which  it  came  to  bless  and  ennoble. 
When  the  consciousness  of  these  things  becomes  definite,  when 
it  falls  upon  the  affections  of  sensitive  and  pious,  especially,  if  also 
youthful  and  ardent  minds,  like  a  spark  upon  tow,  can  we  wonder 
that  every  thiu^  which  exists  shall  be  questioned  and  arraigned, 
and  many  a  harsh  and  unjust  sentence  passed  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  ?  Times  of  general  and  sudden  awakening 
are  of  necessity  more  or  less  times  of  confusion ;  what  marvel  if 
remedies  for  our  evils,  or  means  for  our  personal  escape  from 
them,  which  require  to  be  considered  by  the  most  dispassionate 
judi^inent,  Lave  been  sought  in  haste^  almost  in  fury,  under  the 
influence  of  an  inflamed  imagination ;  if  some  overstrained  reac- 
tion against  our  national  pride  and  insularity  should  have  followed 
upon  the  late  violent  disturbance  of  the  heaven  of  our  self-conceit? 
I^dy,  we  must  not  feel  surprise,  though  we  must  deeply  grieve, 
that  the  faults  of  men  have  been  laid  upon  the  holiest  institutions; 
that  the  Church  of  England,  her  laws,  her  schemes,  and  her 
spirit,  should  have  been  made  responsible  for  our  offences,  whereas 
she  has  indeed  been  the  chief  sufierer  under  them ;  and  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  aggravation  of  our  case  that  this  frightful  desola^ 
tion  has  come  upon  a  land  which,  together  with  the  greatest 
abundance  of  material  means,  likemse  possessed  the  best  moral 
machinery  for  preventing  the  calami^.  She  was  preserved  to  us 
by  the  marked  agency  of  Providence  through  the  wild  convul- 
sions and  the  subtler  seductions  that  attend^  and  followed  the 
period  of  the  Reformation ;  the  violent  rocking  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  alternate  efforts  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva,  did  but 
confirm  her  in  the  national  auctions,  and  in  her  impartial  and 
ooniistent  witness  to  the  truth.  But  the  time  of  ease  was  with  us 
the  time  of  corruption :  we  slumbered,  and  the  enemy  sowed 
tares ;  we  awake  and  fmd  them  a  wide-waving  crop.  Too  large 
a  share  of  those  energies,  which  earlier  generations  consecrated  to 
the  unseen,  have  been  spent  upon  schemes  of  public,  and  yet 
more  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  and  our  torpor  was  prolonged 
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until  accumulating  vice  and  neglected  ignoranoe  broke  out  into 
formt  of  polilioal  and  social  diioase  so  palpable,  so  menacing:,  to 
near,  that  we  could  volt,  if  we  woaldj  be  deaf  to  their  appeal. 
But  in  this  hisUMry^  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Church  as  sho 
Uycs  in  hor  members^  the  Church  as  she  teaches  in  her  laws, 
and  as  she  acts  in  the  spirit  they  tend  to  diffuse,  and  in  the  pattern 
they  set  before  us,  has  bean  an  antagonist  to  domineering  evil; 
the  tmfaithfulnessy  whether  of  priest  or  people,  was  wrong  and 
treason  against  her ;  the  fact  of  her  eiistence  during  all  the  time 
ef  declension  is  the  last  and  highest  count  in  the  indictment 
against  us. 

When^  therefore,  we  observe,  alter  a  torpor  to  all  appearance 
desperate,  a  reactioB  equally  be  vond  all  human  hope<— a  reacliott 
diversified  indeed  in  form  and  in  degree,  but  which,  considered 
as  an  effinrt  to  attain  an  increase  of  spiritual  vitality,  may  justly  be 
said  to  possess  the  whole  body  of  the  Church— the  very  subjects  of 
our  sorrow,  whether  they  be  the  depth  of  that  lethargy  now  in  fact 
shaken  off,  or  the  occasional  eccentricities  whidi  have  acoi»npa- 
nied  a  brisk  return  of  vigour,  are  converted  into  the  elements  of 
high  and  sanguine  anticipation.  A  Church  which  has  conquered 
the  inward  diseases  following  upon  a  state  of  unexampled  worldly 
wealth  and  grandeur,  never  can  be  overcome  by  difficulties  or 
assaults  from  without.  If  the  thorns  of  riches  and  pleasures  have 
not  choked  the  word  in  her,  she  has  passed  the  climax  of  her 
dangers.  And  the  care  which  has  preserved  her  from  ihem  be- 
comes an  evidence  that  it  is  not  for  nought  that  she  has  been  so 
preserved.  Wiien  we  trace  it  in  the  past,  and  when  in  reading 
the  present  we  compare  the  work  lying  before  her  to  be  done 
with  her  capacity  to  do  it,  we  find  that  argument  of  design,  which 
has  been  so  powerfully  used  in  natural  theology,  not  less  legiti- 
mately applicable  to  show  that  sIk'  has  a  part,  a  great  and  conspi- 
cuous part,  divinely  appointed  to  her  in  the  destinies  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world.  The  peculiar  characteristics  which  she  com- 
bines, her  balanced  regards  to  stability  and  progress,  to  truth  and 
freedom,  to  the  visible  and  the  unseen,  to  corporate  and  individual 
development,  seem  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  by  which  it 
is  required  to  harmonise  the  fixed  and  dogmatic  religion  ol  the 
Church  with  the  spirit  and  the  movement  of  modern  society. 

We  do  not,  however,  rest  simply  upon  such  a  conviction  of  the 
fitness  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  her  combined  moderation 
and  stability,  to  try  fully  and  fairly  the  great  experiment  of  adjust- 
ing tlie  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  world,  and  the  yet 
greater  work  of  readjusting  the  fra^^ments  of  the  Church  among 
themselves,  as  a  speculatist  might  form.  The  active  signs  of  her 
condition,  however  humbling  as  to  the  past  and  even  the  present,  tell 
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of  the  fntare  in  a  l<^tier  vcnoe  and  in  one  not  to  be  mistaken.  In 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years^  a  thonsand  cbnrches,  within  the  limits 
of  England  alone,  have,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American  bishop, 
'sprang  up  to  meet  the  day.'  The  same  period  has  seen  her  gird 
herself  in  earnest  for  the  work  of  primary  education :  and  she  now 
stands  in  that  field,  full  of  hope  and  vigour,  unhampered  by  }K)li- 
tical  associations  of  any  kind,  and  without  a  rival.  Simultaneous 
with  this,  has  been  the  jjeneral  organization  of  the  Colonial 
Churches.    Amply  have  the  hopes  been  justified  with  which  we 
welcomed  the  beginnino:  of  her  great  and  systematic  efforts  in 
this  department.*     She  has  now  eighteen,  a  few  weeks  hence 
she  will,  we  trust,  have  twentv-two  bishops  in  the  transmarine 
dependencies  of  this  country.    These  are  but  a  very  few  taken 
from  among  the  chief  notes  of  her  exterior,  and,  so  to  speak, 
material  expansion.    But  the  consideration  which  converts  mere 
hopo  into  solid  and  certain  confidence  is  this,  that  she  unites 
inuard  with  outward  growth,  and  that  every  thing  good  in  her 
deepens  as  it  widens.    The  bishops  who  have  gone  to  our  Colo- 
nies, and  those  who  are  now  about  to  set  foot  on  board  ship  in 
that  sacred  character,  are  men  full  of  the  spirit  of  Apostles  in  act> 
and  of  martyrs  in  intention :  and  those  who  know  the  lives  they 
live,  and  the  kind  of  labour  they  discharge,  in  dioceses  such  as 
Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand,  may  also  know  that  they  have 
need  of  that  spirit  for  daily  use.    At  home  the  change,  it  must 
.  not  be  called  a  growth,  but  a  transformation,  in  the  character  of 
our  clergy,  strikes  with  the  same  wonder  those  who  hail  and  those 
who  drcaid  it ;  and  many  of  the  latter  bethink  them  of  that  deep, 
but  rather  demoniacal  saying  of  Gibbon,  that  the  vices  of  the 
priestly  order  are  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.   Those  who 
knew  the  religious  turn  and  spirit  of  our  public  schools  and  Uni- 
versities, even  so  little  as  twenty  years  ago,  will  bear  witness  that 
their  progress  in  that  time  seems  almost  to  have  retrieved  the  lapse 
of  centuries.    Devotion  begins  to  rekindle  her  ancient  fires;  cha- 
rit|r  to  be  knnvn  at  not  capable  of  measure  by  one,  two,  or  more 
gnmeas,  but  by  self-denial,  and  by  personal  exertion.  Tndeed, 
the  subject  passes  much  too  far  inwards  to  be  followed  by  any 
effort  of  ours  at  description;  it  is  one  that  never  can  be  fully 
known  until  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  among  them  of  all  the  thirstings  of  the  just  after  perfection. 
We  simply  point,  then,  to  her  meetness  for  the  vocation  which  the 
time  proclaims,  her  simultaneous  increase  in  extension  and  in 
depth,  and  her  profiting  thus  amidst  the  sorest  of  all  afflictions, 
the  defection  of  ungrateful  children,  to  warrant  our  belief  that 
she  has  a  great  and  signal  work  before  her. 

♦  QuMt.  Ktv.,  No.  U9~D€erAHU. 
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Bat  then  she  mutt  not  shrink  from  tneert^  nor  be  startled 

at  paradox.    With  seeming  parailoz  at  least  she  will  have  to 
gia])ple,  and  sneers  she  will  assuredly  incar  while  she  circn- 
lates  the  Scriptures  without  limit,  and  yet  asserts  one  particular 
construction  of  them  through  Catholic  and  local  formularies ; 
while  she  at  once  claims  authority  and  encourages  inquiry.  She 
attempts,  without  doubt,  a  very  arduous  task ;  for  while  she,  no 
less  than  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  aspires  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  living  idea  of  a  changeless  laith,  and  of  a  divinely  appointed 
organization,  binding  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  Church 
to  one  another,  and  to  their  Head,  she  ditlers  from  that  Church 
in  substituting  publicity  for  mystery,  and  in  the  desire  to  add  to 
faith  knowledge,  instead  of  securing  the  former  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter.    On  the  other  hand,  while  she  agrees  with  other  bodies 
around  her  in  leading  the  individual  straight  to  the  fountain  head 
of  his  faiih,  and  making  him  acquainted  as  it  were  with  her  case, 
in  the  proofs  on  which  she  relies,  yet  she  stands  widely  apart  from 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  no  higher  authority,  and  seek  no 
higher  guarantee,  than  the  private  sj)irit.    An  ample  scope  for  gibe 
and  for  invective  she  affords,  in  aiming  seriously  to  combine  condi- 
tions, which  are  certainly  antagonistic,  and  which  some  deem  in- 
compatible.    But  though  bold,  this  is  not  visionary,  nor  does  she 
move  without  regard  to  the  less^ms  of  experience.    For,  first,  she 
only  seeks  to  reproduce,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  a  spirit  ana- 
logous to  that  mixture  of  loyalty  and  freedom,  of  deference  to 
authority  with  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  which  has 
been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  political  system.  Secondly, 
this  view  of  her  proper  functions  is  itself  the  result  of  the  most 
profoundly  rooted  tendencies  and  most  fundamental  oonTictions 
of  the  nation  itself,  which  have  outwardly  expressed  themselves  in 
the  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  poli^.    Nor  has  any  other  scheme* 
even  in  the  time  of  lukewarmness,  supplanted  the  scheme  of  the 
Church  in  the  public  aflfections.    If  she  be  weak  as  compared 
with  her  work,  yet,  as  compared  with  her  rivals,  she  is  strong. 
England  has  assumed  to  herself  the  task  of  solving  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  world  at  large,  certain  g^reat  problems  of  trade  and 
intercourse  upon  which  the  material  interesu  of  the  human  family 
are  supposed  to  depend.    It  seems  as  though  in  her  person  were 
to  be  solved  a  higher  and  deeper  problem ;  the  question^  namely, 
whether  the  advancing  wave  of  modem  society  is  or  is  not  to  carry 
the  ark  of  the  Church  upon  its  crest* 

But  for  this  she  must  be  faithful  to  her  calling,  not  under  one 
alone,  but  under  all  of  its  conditions.  Long  years  of  the  toil  which 
is  content  to  sow,  that  future  times  and  not  its  own  hand  may 
reap,  of  searching  self-denial«  of  seddona  and  esger  approxi* 
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mation  to  the  neglected  masses  and  study  to  win  their  affection8» 
of  progressire  elevation  both  of  the  ideal  and  of  the  working 
standard — long  years  of  sndi  patient  toil  are  before  her.  But 
besides  the  immediately  practical  parts  of  the  art^  she  must  con- 
sider her  science —  she  must  abound  in  the  fruits  of  leisure  even 
while  she  is  losing  its  ease  and  enjoyment.    If  she  is  to  conquer, 
it  must  be  by  remaining  tme  to  her  fundamental  idea,  and  not 
vainly  seeking  to  ape  the  character  of  bodies  actuated  by  a 
different  spirit  and  intention.    The  idea  not  only  of  sui>ematn- 
ndism  or  revealed  reli^n,  but  of  a  given  and  fixed  dogmatic 
system  with  its  visible  exponent  or  counterpart,  she  must  hold-— 
and  yet  hold  in  a  free  and  living  contact  with  the  consciences  of 
the  members  at  large ;  and  must  be  faithful  to  the  principle  of  a 
twofold  witness,  so  variously  subjected  to  unnatural  divorce,  of  the 
Word  and  of  the  Church.   Further,  neither  as  to  herself,  nor  as  to 
the  sacred  text  of  which  she  is  the  keeper,  must  she  look  askance 
at  inspecdon  as  an  enemy,  but  must  invite  and  challenge  it ;  and 
she  must  give  the  hand  of  kindly  welcome  to  historical  studv,  to 
critical  investigation,  and  to  scientific  discovery.    Let  lier  wage  in- 
cessant war  asfainst  the  myriad  counterfeits  of  the  common  sense 
and  reason  of  mankind ;  yet  let  her  cast  shame  upon  the  impostures, 
not  so  as  to  disparage  the  original,  but  so  as  to  do  it  more  abundant 
honour,  and  to  show  that  she  (  an  never  be  on  evil  terms  with  the 
human  understanding,  except  when  it  has  become  the  blinded  and 
brutish  organ  of  proud  or  angry  or  lustful  passions.    For  all  the 
gifts  of  God  in  nature  and  revelation  are  in  unison  together;  and 
as  the  lower  mav  not  rebel  against  the  higher,  so  neither  may  the 
higher  displace  the  lower,  and  the  hand  may  no  more  say  to  the 
foot  *  I  have  no  need  of  thee,*  than  the  foot  to  the  hand.    Such  is 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  intellectual  temper  and  movement 
of  the  day.    We  shall  touch  but  gently  on  the  more  embarrassed 
question  how  her  political  position  is  to  be  adjusted,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  great  and  rapid  though  silent  changes  in  the  public 
sentiment,  and  the  more  and  more  free  recognition  of  the  prin- 
Gtples  of  representative  government.    This  is  a  more  embarrassed 
question — not  because  its  intrinsic  difficulties  viewed  by  the  im- 
partial eye  arc  greater,  for  on  the  contrary  they  are  less ;  but 
becatise  its  decision  is  in  the  hands  not  of  those  who  reflect, 
so  much  as  of  the  multitudes,  and  because  dealing  at  once  with 
the  higher  and  the  lower  inducements  to  action,  with  truth 
at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  gold  at  the  other,  it  stirs  up  the 
balf-subdued  carnal  with  the  half-matured  spiritual  elements 
of  our  nature  into  a  dark  and  formidable  compound.    But  thus 
mach  we  venture  to  say,  that  of  this  problem  also  the  Church 
of  England  appears  to  us  to  be  working  out  by  slow  and 
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cautious  degrees  a  solution.  Her  roots  are  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  very  fact  that  with  such  masses  of  indifTerenoe  around  her, 
the  shadow  of  religious  allegiance  that  still  remains  among  the 
neglected  crowds  it  paid  to  her — the  fact  that  she  still  possesses 
all  but  universal  respect,  m  the  proof  that  she  may  soon  possess 
all  but  universal  affection and  though  such  affection  be  infinitelj 
less  precious  tban  tbe  jewel  of  truth,  how  far  does  it  transcend 
every  other  dowry !  The  secret  of  her  strength  will  lie  in  her 
givinsr  proof,  as  occasion  may  arise,  that  her  spiritual  work  is  not 
only  first,  but  first  and  last  in  her  thoughts,  and  that  all  her  pre- 
rogatives  and  appurtenances  which  bdmig  to  earth,  the  veneimble 
gifts  of  ancient  piety  and  wisdom,  she  will  judge  nevertheless 
with  an  exclusive  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  her  prospective 
discharge  of  that  work,  and  with  reference  to  such  bearing  only 
will  claim  the  adherence  of  tbe  people  and  the  support  ^  the 
legislature. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern 
and  Antarctic  Jier/ions  during  the  Years  1839-43.  By  Captain 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.    2  vols.  8vo.    London.  1847. 

2,  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyaqe  conducted  by  Cap' 
tain  Sir  J.  C.  Bou.   By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    London,  1843. 

T^HIRTY  years  have  elapsed  since  one  of  our  colleagues  first 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  directing  the  public  mind 
to  the  subject  of  Arctic  exploration.*  He  has  lived  to  see  many 
of  his  expectations  justified — and  we  hope  he  may  yet  see  others 
of  them  realised.  During  the  interval,  those  so  long  honoured  wuh 
the  fruits  of  his  horce  subseciva^  have  never  been  inattentive  to 
the  progress  of  that  system  of  discovery  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  suggestions  and  oflicial  encouragement  of  that  veteran. 
Few  greater  j)leasurcs,  indeed,  are  ours  than  when,  from  our 
literary  signal-post,  we  can  make  the  number  of  one  of  those 
gallant  vessels,  returning  *  rough  with  many  a  scar '  of  blood- 
less contlict  with  the  iloe  and  iceberg,  and  with  its  log  one 
continuous  record  of  danger  and  difficulty  vanquished  by  cou- 
rage and  intelligence,  and  of  triumphs  unpurchased  by  other 
human  sufifering  than  the  voluntary  endurance  of  the  wise  and 
brave  in  pursuit  of  noble  ends.  Well  pleased  have  we  lingered 
so  long  within  the  coahnes  of  that  Arctic  circle  which  has  besa 
penetrated  by  so  many  expeditions,  and  with  interest  which  accn* 
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ilnliles  hf  tho  hour  do  we  wateli  for  tin  rvtwm  of  thoie  two 
vends  wkieh  are,  periiapi»  efen  now  working  thenr  tonthwftrd 
oome  through  Behnng*8  Straits  into  the  Pacific.  Should  the 
happiness  be  yet  allowed  us  of  witnessing  that  return,  we  are  of 
epinion  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  should  be  moored  hence- 
forth on  either  side  of  the  Victory,  floatino;'  monuments  of  what 
the  Nelsons  of  discovery  can  dare  and  do  at  the  call  of  their 
country  in  the  service  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  these  two  por- 
tentous names,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  vessels  which  own 
them,  are  associated  with  services  as  brilliant  and  discoveries  as 
striking,  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe  Antipodean  to  the  region  of 
their  present  employment,  as  any  which  have  yet  inviteil  the  no- 
tice of  our  columns.  That  such  notice  has  not  been  sooner  in- 
vited we  can  only  ascribe  to  the  fact,  that  between  the  task  of 
collecting  scientific  materials  and  that  of  arranging  them  for  pub- 
lication— of  overcoming  danger  and  difficulty^  and  reciting  their 
Od  yssea  to  the  public — there  is  all  the  difference  to  men 
of  action  and  enterpriae  that  lies  between  catching  a  liare  and 
cooking  it.  We  know  no  other  reason  why  three  years  should 
have  been  soffered  to  elapce  fnnn  8ir  James  Ross*s  safe  return 
and  the  present  publication,  or  why  no  aQthoriied  details  of  the 
apedition  should  have  been  made  known,  other  than  were 
sparingly  afforded  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  botanical  work  of  1843. 
The  porelj  scientific  retoha  haya  doubtless  meanwhile  been 
wivately  accessible  to  those  who  could  turn  them  to  account. 
Thflj  have»  we  maj  be  sure»  occupied  the  atlentioB  of  Gauss 
aad  Humboldt  and  Sabine.*  They  may  have  supplied  new 
dements  for  those  wendious  calculations  which  enable  the  former 
from  his  study  at  Berlin  to  pridk  off  on  the  map^  to  a  near  ap- 
pradmation  at  least*  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole ;  they  hare 
probably  suggested  paragraphs  for  a  neWTcdnme  or  a  new  edition 
of  the  '  Comos.'  To  guide  the  investigations,  to  correct  the 
eondnsio&s  of  such  minds  as  these»  is  a  privii^e  of  which  a 
Biatish  sailor  may  be  proud. 

The  more  popular  results  of  this  expedition,  such  as  are  ap- 
preciable by  the  mass  of  the  reading  public,  lie  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Tlie  record  is  not  diversified  by  any  encounter  with  any 
southern  counterpart  to  those  secluded  tribes  of  the  human 
family  w  ho  burrow  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  North,  habitable 
as  these  regions  are,  and  civilised  in  comparison  with  the  volcanic 
deserts  of  the  South.  No  northern  explorer  has,  we  believe,  yet 
passed  the  limits  of  vegciahle  life.  Even  on  Melville  Island  the 
lichen  and  the  alga  yet  retain  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
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Nature.  But  on  the  ice-clad  pealcs  of  the  land  discovered  by 
Sir  James  Ross  not  the  minutest  trace  of  a  crypto<ramous  plant  is 
discernible,  and  the  ocean,  which  freezes  to  their  base,  is  equally 
barren  of  aquatic  Tegetatkm.  Some  features,  however,  of  the 
Antarctic  region  have  a  character  of  far  greater  sublimity  than 
attaches  to  any  eceneiy  yet  observed  in  the  North.  A  continent 
of  vast  and,  as  yet,  unmeasured  extent,  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  is  sitnated  in  the  71st  degree  of  soutli  latitude,  sheathed  in 
eternal  ice  from  where  its  sea-line  gives  harbomr  to  the  seal  and 
the  penguin  to  where  its  summits,  attaining  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  Heda,  hke  Hecla  give  vent  to  snhterranean  fires ; — 
extending  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  this  continent  a  precipice  of 
ice,  varying  from  100  to  150  f^t  in  height,  and  presenting  for 
some  500  miles  an  impervions  barrier  to  the  bowsprits  of 

*  Those  sons  of  Albion  who,  with  venturous  sails, 
On  distant  oceans  caught  Antarctic  gales 

these  are  in  themselves  objects  which,  however  briefly  de- 
scribed or  roughly  sketched,  must  take  at  once  the  highest  rank 
among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  these  and 
other  memorabilia  of  Sir  James's  expedition  are  described,  we 
think  it  advisable  to  give,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a  measure  of 
this  officer's  performance  by  a  sketch  of  those  of  his  predecessors. 
With  respect  to  the  Arctic  circle^  this  task  has  afforded  Sir 
John  Banrow  the  materials  of  a  valuable  volume,  to  which, 
perhaps,  some  additions  might  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
researches  of  the  Society  of  Danish  Antiquaries  into  the  re- 
cords of  early  Scandinavian  navigation.  A  few  lines  auiy 
suffice  to  convey  all  we  know  of  Antarctic  dinoveiy  anterior 
to  the  period  A  Wilkes,  D*Urville,  and  Ross.  Many  ob- 
vious causes  have  contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments and  independent  navigators  rather  to  the  •  North  Pole 
than  the  South.  The  dream  of  an  available  passage  to  Cathay 
has  been,  like  many  other  visions,  pregnant  with  practical  re- 
sults. In  England,  after  these  visions  of  mercantile  advantage 
had  lost  their  influence,  the  official  directors  of  maritime  enter- 
prise have  still  been  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  resolve  the 
geographical  problem  of  the  North-west  passage,  and  also  to  map 
out  the  configuration  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  and 
of  the  great  adjacent  masses  of  land — thus  to  finish  off,  as  it 
were,  a  work  which  has  been  in  procuress  since  the  davs  of  Baffin 
and  Hudson — rather  than  to  break  up  new  ground  and  seek  for 
the  con  jectured  Terra  Austral  is.  VVith  the  exception  of  the 
expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  of  which  the  exploration  of  the 
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higher  southern  latitudes  formed  but  an  episode,  the  Antarctic 
department  has,  down  to  a  recent  period,  been  principally  left  to 
the  casual  efforts  of  the  whale  and  seal  hunter.  The  earliest 
exploit  of  importance  in  its  annals  of  which  any  record  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  the  discovery  of  the  islands  which  now  rather 
unfairly  bear  the  name  of  the  South  Shetland,  situated  about  the 
62iid  degree  of  south  latitude.  They  should  in  juslioe  bear  tlie 
name  of  the  honest  Dntchmaa  Dirck  Gerritx,  who,  in  his  vessel 
of  some  150  tons*  was  driven  to  them  by  storms  in  1599  from  the 
wcsleni  entnmee  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  true  that, 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  the  French  navigator  De  Gonneville  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  having  discovered  a  Terra  Australis 
far  to  the  south  of  Africa.  Doubtt,  however,  have  alwa^rs  hung 
over  the  precise  potitkm  of  the  oounlry  visited,  if  not  discovered, 
by  De  GonneviUe«  It  was  reported  extensive  and  well  inha- 
bited, and  he  brought  away  with  him  a  son  of  its  sovereign,  an 
artide  of  export  which  could  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Antarctic  circlew  This  prince  was  adopted  by 
the  Frenchman  who  had  imported  or  kidnapped  him,  married, 
and  had  descendants  in  France^  one  of  whom,  a  grandson,  be- 
came a  canon  of  lisieuz  and  an  ambassador.  It  is  to  this 
person  we  owe  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  De  Gronneville. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  bring:  any  evidence  of  the  position 
of  the  land  in  question,  which,  having:  long  been  traced  ad 
libitum  on  the  maps  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  remains  still  un- 
certain, though  the  probabilities  of  the  case  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  Madag^ascar.  It  was  mainly  in  pursuit  of  this  land, 
of  which  distance  and  uncertainty  had  magnified  the  extent  and 
resources,  that  the  Breton  Kerijueien  in  1772  embarked  on  the 
expedition  which  led  to  the  discovery,  three  years  alterwards 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  Cook,  of  Kerfjuelen  Island. 
Of  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  thumbed  as  its  record  has  been, 
and,  we  hope,  continues  to  be,  by  school-boy  hands,  it  is  unneces- 
sarv  to  speak  in  detail. 

Down  to  1840  we  believe  that  no  navi2:ator  of  any  country  but 
bis  own  had  penetrated  beyond  the  point  marked  as  Cook's 
farthest  on  the  mapsy  or,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
JBeliinghausen,  made  any  material  addition  to  his  discoveries  in 
those  latitudes.  Indeed  of  our  own  countrymen  one  only  had 
fulfilled  the  former  of  these  conditions.  This  was  Captain 
Weddell,  who,  in  the  year  182*2,  in  a  small  vessel  fitted  for  the 
whale  and  seal  fishery  rather  than  for  discovery,  first  disproved 
the  existence  of  a  continental  range  which  had  been  supposed  to 
eitend.  itself  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  islands  discovered 
by  GerriU  and  redisoivered  by  Smithy  and  then,  punning  his 
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fortunes  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  longfitude,  ran 
down  to  the  hip:hest  southern  latitude  yet  attained  by  man, 
74^  15'.  A  passage  in  Weddeirs  narrative,  in  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  lament  that  he  was  ill  provided  with  instruments  of 
scientific  observation,  may  have  given  a  pretext  for  the  doubts 
which  some  foreipru  authorities  have  entertained  as  to  the  reality 
of  this  exploit.  He  told  the  world,  however,  that  he  had  spent 
240/.  on  the  purchase  of  three  chronometers,  all  of  which  per- 
formed well ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  narrative  and  of  his 
observations  cm  the  subject  of  {)olar  navigation,  seemed  to  us  to 
bespeak  the  man  of  instruction  and  research  as  well  as  enter* 
|irise.  Taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of  his  ex- 
pedition, we  venture  to  pronounce  that  his  performance  comes 
nearer  to  those  of  the  gianU  of  old  time,  the  Baffins,  the  Davisei^ 
and  the  Hudsoniy  than  anj  Toyage  of  the  present  age  aooom* 
plisbed  without  the  assiftanoo  of  goremments.  We  endoafonved 
at  the  time  to  set  him  in  a  proper  light  before  hie  oountry-* 
wm:*— of  it  be  true,  as  we  inr  it  is^  that  a  man  of  saek 
achievement  died  in  neglected  poverty,  let  others  bear  the  blame. 

A  Russian  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Cronstadt  in  1819» 
oontiating  of  two  ships,  the  Vostook  and  the  Miroi,  nnder  the 
command  of  Captains  Bcllinghauten  aad  Laaaraw.  An  account 
of  this  eapedition,  in  tiro  volnmea  with  an  atlat,  was  published 
at  St.  Petersburgb:  but,  as  far  aa  we  know,  it  still  remaiaa 
looked  np  in  the  Russian  language.  In  January,  1821,  thej 
readied  the  latitude  of  70**  30',  which,  in  the  '  Bussian  Encydo- 
pwdia,*  ia  atated  to  be  the  higheet  hitherto  attained*-b«l  tiM 
statement  ia  inoonecty  for  it  falls  short  of  Cook'a  fiurtheit.  An 
ialand  was  discovend  in  latitude  68^  bV  and  lo^nde  90^4» 
and  called  the  island  of  PelerL  Floatkig  ice  prerenled  the  leawla 
ikam  approaohing  tins  land  neater  than  fourteen  milea,  hm^  iii 
insular  character  appeam  le  hare  been  aaoert^ined,  and  tbe 
bdght  of  its  aummiu  was  ealeuiated  al  4200  feel*  Their  next 
discovery  appeam  on  the  maps  aa  Aieaander^a  Island,  in  latitude 
68*"  4d',  longitude  78''  10'  W.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Beliinghanaan  waa  nnable  to  trace  the  ptolongalifm  of  thia  land 
to  the  aoutb,  and  it  baa  been  conttdered  aa  net  impiobaUe  thai 
-  it  ia  continuoua  with  the  land  afterwurda  diaoomed  by  Captain 
Bisooe,  and  designated  aa  Graham'a  Land.  Bellinghausen  him- 
self  took  care  to  cbX\  it  Akaamder'a  Lind«  not  Alexanider^s  Island. 
Be  this  as  it  may>  to  the  Russian  undoubtedly  belonged  the 
honour,  previous  to  1840,  of  having  discovered  the  southernmost 
koowa  laud. 
I'"  ^ 
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In  1830  and  1831  the  brig  Tula,  of  148  tont^  commaiided  by 
Caplain  Biiooe,  proteculed  xhm  task  of  diioomy  under  special 
initractMiDt  from  its  enterprising  owner,  the  great  promoter  of  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  Mr.  C.  £n<lerby.  Biaooe  did  not,  like 
Weddell,  succeed  in  passing  beyond  the  degree  of  south  lati- 
tade  which  had  banned  the  limit  of  Cook's  progress,  bstj^  to  use 
the  wofds  of  the  Jootnal  of  the  Geograpbiioal  Soeietyy  vol.  iii. 
p.  123»  he  'made  two  distinct  discoveries,  at  e  great  distance 
the  one  firom  the  other»  and  each  in  the  highest  aontheni  lati- 
tndsa  whidi^  with  a  few  csceptions^  had  yet  beem  attained^  or 
in  which  land  had  yet  been  disooTered.*  These  were,  first,  that 
of  £iiderbj*s  Land,  in  lat  W  57',  and  kmg.  Af^  W  east;  and 
asKt,  that  ol  •  range  of  islands,  and  of  land  of  nnknowil  extent^ 
flinated  between  the  67th  and  68rd  degrees  of  ifonth  latitude, 
and  between  the  63rd  and  71at  degrees  of  west  longitnde.  The 
principel  range  of  these  isbada  bem  the  name  of  Bisooe. 

We  find  the  distingnished  name  of  Mr.  Enderby  again  aSM>» 
ciatad  with  Antarctic  discovery  in  the  case  of  BaUoiy's  voyage, 
1839.  This  voyage  demands  onr  more  particnlar  notice,  be* 
eaase  its  track  was  Icdloirad  by  8ir  James  Boss  for  special  reasons 
in  his  two  first  cnuses;  becanse  some  questions  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  American  and  English  expeditions,  in  which  the  precise 
position  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Balleny  is  concerned ;  and 
lastly,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  land  which 
D'Urville,  in  ignorance  of  Balleny*8  voyage,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered, had  been  in  fact  seen  by  Balleny.  We  have,  indeed, 
little  doubt  that  should  subsequent  researches  prove  that  the  south 
pole  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  the  outworks  of  which  in 
some  longitudes  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  70th 
decree  of  south  latitude,  but  indented  by  at  least  one  bay  to  the  ' 
heiglit  of  the  79th,  the  first  and  second  claimants  to  its  discovery 
will  be  the  gallant  agents  of  Mr.  Enderby,  Captains  Biscoe  and 
Balleny.  The  schooner  Eliza  Scott,  of  154  tons,  commanded  by 
Mr.  John  Balleny,  and  the  dandy-rigjjed  cutter  Sabrina,  of  54 
tons,  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  master,  sailed  from  the  southern  end  of 
New  Zealand,  January  7,  1839,  fitted  lor  sealing  purposes,  but 
with  Mr.  Enderby's  usual  liberal  instructions  to  lose  no  op{>ortu- 
nity  of  pushing  as  far  as  possible  to  the  south.  They  crossed  the 
track  of  Bellmghausen  on  the  24th,  and  continued  without  mate- 
rial impediment  a  southward  course  over  the  very  spot  where  the 
Russian  navigator  in  lat.  63^  had  been  compelled  by  ice  to  alter 
his  course  to  the  eastward  in  1820.  On  the  1st  of  February  they 
bad  reached  the  parallel  of  6^°  in  long,  i  7'2^  east,  220  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  extreme  point  which  Bellinghausen  had 
beenable  to  attain  in  this  meridian.    This  evidence  of  the  shifting 
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character  of  the  ice  in  this  direction  was  the  circumstance  which 
induced  Sir  James  Ross  to  spIpcI  this  quarter  for  his  first  attempts. 
Here  the  packed  ice  compelled  them  to  work  to  the  north-west; 
and  on  attainino;*  the  66th  deg^ree,  in  long.  IBS'*  east,  they  disco- 
vered  a  group  of  islands,  which  turned  out  to  be  five  in  number. 
A  landing  was  with  much  risk  effected  by  Mr.  Freeman  on  one  of 
these,  the  summit  of  which,  estimated  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
12,000  feet,  emitted  smoke,  as  if  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of 
Tolcftnic  origin  furnished  by  the  fragments  of  scoriae  and  basalt 
mixed  with  crystals  of  olivine  collected  from  the  beachless  bate 
its  perpendicalar  cliffs.  In  their  further  progress  the  vessels  most 
have  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  Cape  Clairee,  a  projection 
of  the  land  to  which  M.  D'  Urvdle  in  the  following  }rear  gare 
the  name  of  Adelie,  in  right  of  his  supposed  discovery.  On  the 
2nd  of  March,  in  lat  69<»  58',  long.  12r  8',  land  was  again  disco- 
Tered,  which  now  figores  on  the  map  by  the  name  of  Sabrina. 
We  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  on  this  voyage  a  phenomenon 
was  observed^  which  strikingly  illustrated  that  transportii^  power 
of  ice  to  which  so  extensive  an  influence  has  been  attributed  by 
some  eminent  geologists.  At  a  distance  of  1400  miles  from  the 
neatest  known  land,  though  possibly  within  300,  or  even  100, 
miles  from  land  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  an  iceberg 
was  seen  with  a  block  of  rode,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  attached 
to  it  at  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sea-line.  We  cannot  here 
pursue  the  train  of  reflection  and  theory  which  the  appearance  of 
this  luggage-van  of  the  ocean  is  calculated  to  surest.  Mr.  Dar- 
win on  this,  and  other  similar  evidence,  observes  that  '  if  one  ice- 
berg in  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  transports  its  fragment,  the 
bottom  of  the  Antarctic  sea,  and  the  shores  of  its  islands,  must 
already  be  scattered  with  masses  of  foreijjn  rock,  the  counterpart  of 
the  erratic  boulders  of  the  northern  hemisphere.'  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cieographical  So- 
ciety,  vol.  ix.  p.  517,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know 
of  Balleny's  voyage,  to  find  that  his  anticipations  of  its  proving 
us(*ful  to  the  success  of  Sir  James  Ross*s  greater  expedition  have 
been  so  fully  borne  out. 

The  services  of  Ross  and  his  gallant  companions  covered  a 
space  of  three  years,  exclusive  of  the  passages  to  and  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  this  period  three  distinct  voyages 
were  accomplished.  Their  first  departure  from  Simon*s  Bay  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  April,  1840,  and  pursuing  a  course  to  the 
northward  of  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  dOth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, they  reached  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  16th  of  Augost, 
after  having  passed  two  months  and  a  half  of  the  winter  season  at 
Kergnelen's  Island.   On  the  12th  of  November,  1840,  thev  left 
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Hobari  Town,  and  after  tome  ataj  at  the  Auckland  lalandt, 
finally  sailed  in  a  direct  oourie  towards  those  enturelj  unex- 
amined regions  which  were  the  main  points  of  their  ambition. 
They  returned  to  Hobart  Town  late  in  the  autumn  of  that 
latitude,  April  7,  1841.  During  this  cruise  was  acoomplbhed 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  extent  of  mountainous  continent  which 
now  bears  the  gradous  name  of  Victoria;  the  active  volcano* 
Mount  Erebus,  and  the  extinct  one,  Moun\  Terror;  and  the 
icy  barrier,  probably  an  outwork  of  continued  land,  which* 
rniming  east  ioA  west  for  some  hundred  miles  \s\  the  78th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  prevents  all  approach  to  the  pole  on  either  side 
of  the  180th  degjee  of  longitude.  Between  July  and  November, 
the  vessels  visited  Sydney  and  New  Zealand,  remaining  three 
months  at  the  latter. 

Tlie  second  voyage  commenced  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1841,  and  was  pursued  towards  the  region  explored  in  the 
former  trip,  and  with  nearly  the  same  success.  From  the  18th 
of  December  to  the  '2nd  of  February,  the  ships  were  employed  in 
forcing  their  way  through  pack-ice  from  the  62nd  to  the  GSth 
tieg^ree  of  south  latitude;  and  when, on  the  23rd  of  February,  they 
at  length  reached  the  icy  barrier,  in  long.  162"  west,  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  further  attempts  to  find  an  open- 
ing. Having  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  barrier, 
in  lat.  78^  10'  south,  some  six  miles  farther  to  the  southward  than 
the  limit  of  their  former  voyage,  they  commenced  their  reluctant 
retreat,  and  not  having  seen  land  for  138  days,  gained  a  winter 
anchorage  in  Berkeley  Sound,  off  the  .Falkland  Islands,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1842.  The  spring  season  of  this  year,  between 
September  and  December,  was  occupied  by  a  cnuse  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  back  to  Berkeley  Sound. 

The  third  polar  voyage  was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  Deoem- 
ber»  1842,  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  two  former 
years,  and  towards  the  region  explored  by  Weddell,  The  diffi- 
culties  and  dangers  encountered  in  this  last  attempt  appear  to 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  two  former  voyage^  and  the  lat.  71^. 
30^^  long.  15*  west,  formed  the  limit  of  their  southward  crnise. 
The  ships  gained  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1843,  within  two  days  of  three  years  after  they  had  first  quitted 
those  parts. 

We  do  not  prdiess  in  the  above  summary  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  commanders  who,  between  the  penod  of  Cook's  expe- 
dition and  the  year  1840,  had  attained  high  southern  latitudes  in 

various  directions,  or  even  made  discoveries  of  land.  We  believe, 
however,  that  from  it  our  readers  may  derive  a  correct  general 
notion  of  the  coudiiiou  and  progress  of  Antarctic  discovery  down 
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to  the  period  when  the  French  and  American  expeditions,  under 

D'Urville  and  Wilkes,  gained,  nearly  simultaneously,  some  ten 
months'  start  of  Ross  in  these  seas.  The  result  of  these  expe- 
ditions, so  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject,  may  best  be  given 
in  the  following  passages  from  Sir  James  Ross's  work  : — 

*  The  most  interesting  news  that  awaited  us  on  our  arrival  at  Van 
Diemen*8  Land  [August,  1840]  related  to  the  dipcoveries  made,  during 
the  last  summer,  in  the  southern  regions  l)y  the  French  expedition, 
consisting  of  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Dumont  D'Urville.  and  by  the  United  States  cxpediiion,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  frig-ate  Vincennes. 

•  The  accounts  published,  by  the  authority  of  Captain  D'Urville  in 
the  local  papers,  stated,  that  the  French  ships  sailed  from  Hobart  Town 
on  the  Istof  January,  1840,  and  discovered  land  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th ;  and  on  the  21st  some  of  fhe  officers  landed  npon  a  small  islet 
lying  some  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  procured  some  specimens 
of  its  granitic  rock.   D'Urville  traced  the  land  in  a  continuous  line  one 
hnndi^  and  fifty  miles,  between  the  lon^tudes  of  136^  and  142^  east, 
in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  cirde.   It  waa  entirdy  covered 
with  snow,  and  there  waa  not  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation :  its 
general  height  was  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
M.  D'Urville  named  it  Terre  Adt^lie.  Proceeding  to  the  westward,  they 
discovered  and  sailed  about  sixty  miles  along  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  he,  believing  to  be  a  covering  or 
crust  of  a  more  solid  biise,  named  Cote  Clairt^e.    It  must  have  been 
extremely  painful  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  D'Urville  to  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  a  more  extended  exploration  of  this  new-discovered  land  ;  but 
the  weakly  condition  of  his  crews  imperatively  demanded  of  him  to  dis- 
continue their  laborious  exertions,  and  return  to  a  milder  climate  to 
restore  Hie  hMlth  of  hit  enfeebled  people,  upon  finding  that  the  western 
part  of  the  06te  dairte  tnmed  sway  anddenly  to  the  aontfaward.  He 
Moofdingly  bore  awaj  on  the  1st  of  Febniarr,  and  readied  HobartTown 
on  the  nth  of  the  same  anntb,  after  an  aoMnce  of  only  seven  wedtt. 
Although  the  weatarn  point  of  C6te  Clain^  had  hten  aeea  by  Balleny  in 
the  preceding  summer,  it  was  mistaken  by  him  for  an  enormous  iceberg, 
and  the  land  he  at  first  imagined  he  aaw  behind  it  be  afterwards  thought 
might  only  be  clouds.    These  circumatances  are  mentioned  in  the  log- 
book of  the  Eliza  Sc(itt,  but  are  not  inserted  here  with  the  least  inten- 
tion of  disputing  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  French  to  the  honour  of 
this  very  important  discovery. 

"  The  result  of  the  American  expedition  was,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  government,  kept  profoundly  secret  on  their  return  to 
Sydney,  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  local  papers  respecting  their  exten- 
sive operations  but  uncertain  conjectures  and  contradictory  statements. 
I  felt  therefore  the  more  indebted  to  the  kind  and  generous  eonsidera- 
tkm  of  Lieutenant  Wilkea,  the  diatin|piiahed  eonunander  of  the  ezpe* 
dition,  for  a  long  IttXer  on  wiouB  subjects,  which  his  ezpcrienGe  had 
suggested  aa  likSy  to  prove  aerriceable  to  n^  under  the  impression  that 
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ridians  he  had  visited  ;  a  tracing;  of  his  original  chart  aeoompanied  his 
letter,  showing  the  great  extent  of  his  discoveries,  and  pointing  out  to  me 
those  parts  of  the  coast  which  he  thought  we  should  find  roost  easily 
accessible.  These  documents  would  indeed  have  proved  of  infinite 
value  to  me  had  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  follow  the  strict  letter  of 
my  instructions ;  and  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  communication  of  those  papers  because  they  did  not 
eventually  prove  so  useful  to  me  as  the  American  commander  had  hoped 
and  expected :  and  I  avail  nmelf  of  thia  opportunity  of  publicly  ex- 
pionng  the  deep  senee  of  tbaaddulneaa  I  fmtl  to  bim  for  his  firiendly  md 
highly  hoDoaxable  conduct. 

'  The  aidooua  and  peraevering  exertions  of  this  expedition)  oontinued 
throughout  a  period  of  more  than  six  weeks,  Under  circamstances  of 
great  peril  and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those 
engaged  in  the  enterpnse,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  are  in  the 
imallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  laborious  and  difficult  nature  of  an 
icy  navigation:  but  I  am  c^rieved  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  received  either  the  approhation  or 
reward  their  spirited  exertions  merit.  The  narrative  of  their  compre- 
hensive labours  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public;  I  need,  therefore, 
make  no  further  remark  here  on  the  subject. 

*  That  the  commanders  of  each  of  these  great  national  undertakings 
diould  have  selected  the  very  place  for  penetrating  to  the  southward, 
for  the  exploration  of  which  they  were  well  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
expedition  under  my  command  was  expressly  preparing,  and  thereby 
forestalling  our  pur{)ose8,  did  certainly  greatly  surprise  me.  I  should 
bsfe  expected  their  national  pride  wm\a  have  caused  them  rather  to 
have  chosen  any  other  patb  in  the  wide  field  before  them,  than  one  thus 
pointed  ont«  if  no  higher  coniideiation  had  power  to  prevent  such  an 
interference.  They  had»  luiVCVUl,  the  unquestionable  right  to  select 
any  point  they  thought  proper,  at  which  to  direct  their  eilbrts,  without 
oonsidering  the  emharrassing  situation  in  which  their  conduct  might 
have  placed  me.  Fortunately,  in  my  instructions,  much  had  been  left 
to  my  judgment  under  unforeseen  circumstances  ;  and,  impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  England  had  ever  led  the  way  of  discovery  in  the 
Mjuthern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  regions,  I  considered  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  pre-emuicnce  she  has  ever  maintained,  if  we 
were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  expedition  of  any  other  nation.  1 
therefore  resolved  at  once  to  avoid  all  interference  with  their  discoveries, 
and  idected  a  much  more  eaaterly  meridian  (170^  £.),  on  which  to  en* 
dcavonr  to  penetrate  to  the  sonthwaid,  and  if  possible  reach  the  magnetic 
pole. 

*  My  chief  reason  Ibr  choosing  this  particular  meridian,  in  prefer- 
caee  to  any  other,  was  its  being  that  upon  which  Balleny  had,  in  the 
aanmcr  ot'  1839^  attained  to  the  latitude  of  69°,  and  there  found  an 
aptn  aea ;  and  not»  as  has  heaa  asserted,  that  I  was  deterred  fiom  any 

apprehension  of  an  equally  unsuccessful  issue  to  any  attempt  we  might 
niake  where  the  Americans  and  French  had  so  signally  liailed  to  get 
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beyoDd  evea  the  6^°  of  latknde.  For  I  was  well  aware  how  ill-adapted 
their  ships  were  for  a  service  of  that  nature  from  not  being  foitafieii  to 
withstand  the  shocks  and  pressure  they  must  have  been  necessarily  ex- 
posed to,  had  they  ventured  to  penetrate  any  extensive  body  of  ice.  They 
Would  have  equally  failed  hud  they  tried  it  upon  the  meridian  I  had 
now  choscTi,  for  it  will  be  seen  we  met  with  a  broad  belt  of  ice,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  across,  which  it  would  have  been  immediate  de- 
struction to  them  to  have  encountered ;  hut  which,  in  our  fortified  ves- 
sels, we  could  confidently  run  into,  and  push  our  way  through  into  the 
open  sea  beyond.  Without  such  means  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one,  under  such  circumstances,  however  bold  or  persevering,  to 
attain  a  high  southern  latitude.' — vol.  i.  pp.  113-118. 

Any  detailed  notice  of  tlie  published  voyages  of  the  two  able 
and  distinguishrd  navigators  with  whom  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
object  brought  Ca])tain  Ross  into  a  generous  and  peaceful  rivalry, 
is  beside  our  jnescnt  purpose.  We  must  pay,  however,  our 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  skill  of  French  artists  and  the  libe- 
rality of  French  Government  patronaj^^c.  as  illustrated  in  the 
splendid  atlas  of  D'Urville.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  lament  the 
dreadful  and  untimely  death,  by  the  catastrophe  on  tike  Versailles 
railroad,  of  the  man  whose  genius  and  enterprise  fmrnished  the 
materials  for  auch  a  work.  To  Captain  Wilkes  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  for  many  agreeable  boars  of  pleaaanl 
reading,  which  have  left  upon  ns  a  strong  impression  of  the  pro- 
fessional merits  of  the  author  and  his  gallant  associates.  We  are, 
moreover,  bound  to  say,  on  the  evidence  w  hich  he  does  not  scmple 
to  furnish,  that  we  consider  the  merits  of  his  exploits  much  en- 
hanced by  the  circumstance  that  the  naval  departments  of  hb 
country  appear  to  have  acted  with  negligence,  at  the  least,  towards 
the  brave  men  whom  it  sent  on  the  service  in  question.  Between 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  and  England,  respec- 
tively, we  are  as  incompetent  as  we  should  be  reluctant  to  draw 
any  comparison  which  should  strike  a  balance  in  favour  of  either. 
We  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  conviction  that  there  is  no 
service,  warlike  or  scientific,  which  they  will  not  be  found*  qua- 
lified and  sealous  to  discharge  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
ability.  We  cannot,  however,  but  entertain,  on  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Wilkes*  own  pages,  a  complacent  conviction  that,  however 
rivalled  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  relations  in  blue  water,  we  as  vet 
manage  matters  better  in  the  dockyard.  If,  with  respect  to  an 
isolated  occurrence  in  this  instance,  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
which  the  evidence  appears  to  us  conclusive  in  favour  of  Sir  J. 
Ross,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  leave  unnoticed  the  fact  that 
the  American  ships  appe.ir  to  have  been  not  onlv  insufficiently 
strengthened  for  this  Polar  navigation — which  in  their  case,  as  in 
that  of  Captain  Couk  formed  but  an  episode  of  their  instructions 
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—bill  ill-£Huid  for  an  exteniiTe  vojage  ol  diiooroy  in  any 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  January^  1B41>  and  in  that  7  lit  degree 
of  south  latitude  wbidi  foimed  the  limit  of  Cook*s  sonUiward 
ooone,  that  the  first  distinct  vision  was  obtained  by  Rosses  ex- 
pedition of  the  vast  Tolcanic  continent  which  bars  access  to  the 
southern  magnetic  pole,  and  probably  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
Appearances  of  land  there  had  been  some  da^s  earlier,  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  have  deterred  less  experienced  navigators* 
and  perhaps  to  have  left  spurious  traces  on  maps  which  might 
have  waited  long  for  correction.  On  this  day,  however,  Mount 
Sabine  rose  conspicuous  in  the  view,  attuning^  as  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  A  long  range  of  mountains  of  scarcely 
less  elevation  was  perceived  towards  the  north-west.  The  mag- 
netic observations  taken  here  placed  the  magnetic  pole  in  lat.  76°, 
long.  145°  20'  E.,  therefore  in  the  direction  true  south-west  from 
the  position  of  the  ships,  and  distant  some  500  miles.  The  land, 
however.  Sir  James  says — 

*  interposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  direct  approach  to  it;  and 
we  had  to  choose  whether  we  should  trace  the  coast  to  the  north-west^ 
with  the  hope  of  turning  the  western  extreme  of  the  land,  and  thence 
proceed  to  the  south,  or  follow  the  southerly  cuast-line  and  theuce  take  a 
more  westerly  course.  The  latter  was  preferred,  as  being  more  likely 
to  extend  our  researches  into  higher  latitudes,  and  as  affording  a  better 
chance  of  afterwards  attaining  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  voyage  ; 
and  although  we  could  not  but  feel  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of 
shortly  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  yet  these  mountains,  being  in  our 
way,  restored  to  England  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  southern- 
most known  land,  which  had  been  nobly  won  by  the  intrepid  Belling- 
hausen,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  retained  by  Russia.* — p.  187» 

The  mainlaiid,  fenced  by  a  projecting  barrier  of  icOj  on  which 
a  tremendous  surf  was  breaking,  defied  all  attempts  at  acoess,  but 
at  much  risk  a  hasty  landing  was  effected  on  one  of  a  gronp  of 
islands  ntnated  in  lat.  71''  56',  and  long.  171''  7'  £.  The  nsnal 
ceremonies  of  taking  possession  were  solemnized  nnder  a  heavy 
asianlt  from  the  alxiriginal  inhabitants,  the  penguins,  who  dis* 
pnted  with  their  beaks  the  title  of  Qneen  Victoria*  Not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  was  perceived ;  but  that  of  onr  Australasian  colonics 
may  one  day  profit  by  the  accomnlated  guano  of  ages,  which 
wnoyed  the  stoutest  of  the  invaders  by  its  standi.  Whales  were 
swarming  in  all  directions,  unconscions  that  the  spell  of  that  long 
■eenrity  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  this  remote  region  was  pro- 
bably broken ;  thirty  were  counted  at  one  time.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  share  Sir  James's  anticipations  as  to  the  future  success 
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of  our  wfaak-fithem  m  tfait  qnuter.  Vat  thft  pr8Miit»  al  laat|» 
we  believe  that  in  such  distant  regions  tbe  whale-fishing  can 

only  be  pursued  with  profit  in  conjunction  with  the  chase  of 
the  seal.    The  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  circumpolar  continents,  oft 

islands,  would  apj>ear  in  no  instance  to  afford  that  line  of  beach 
which  is  essential  for  the  capture  of  the  seal  j  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  underwriters  would  insure  on  moderate  terms  against 
the  chances  of  packed  ice,  beyond  a  certain  latitude.  From  this 
date  the  ships  struggled  on  to  the  southward,  generally  against 
adverse  winds,  to  the  73rd  degree,  discovering  and  naming,  alter 
various  official  and  scientific  individuals,  new  mountains  and 
islands.  In  a  moment  of  calm  the  dredge  was  let  down  in  270 
fathoms ;  and  the  result  was  a  variety  of  living  plunder,  the  Cap- 
tain's remarks  whereupon  must  be  quoted 

'  It  was  interesting  among  these  creatures  to  recogpiise  several  that  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  equally  high  northern  latitudes ;  and 
although  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  naturalists,  I  have  no  doubt 

that  from  however  great  a  depth  we  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  the 
mud  and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  them  teeming  with 
animal  life;  the  extreme  pressure  at  the  greatest  depth  does  not  appear 
to  atiect  tlicse  creatures.  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
this  point  beyond  a  tliousand  fathoms  ;  but  from  that  depth  several  sheli- 
'   fish  have  been  brought  up  with  the  mud.' — ^p.  202. 

On  the  2'2nd  of  January  the  reckoning  of  the  shiqps  gnye  the 
latitude  74^  20'  south,  and  a  double  allowance  of  grog  was  issued 
to  celebrate  the  first  attainment  of  a  higher  latitude  than  that 
accomplished  by  Weddell.  After  struggling  through  the  heavy 
packed  ice  which  fringed  the  coast  for  dO  miles,  they  gained  clear 
water  on  the  20th ;  Mount  Melbourne,  a  peak  some  12,000  feet 
hi^h,  hdng  visible  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  eighty  miles.  A 
landuig  was  with  much  di£Bculty  effected  on  an  island  twelve 
miles  long,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Franklin ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding led  Boss  to  the  condunon  that  the  ratable  kingdom 
has  no  representative  whatever  in  those  latitudes.  Animal  vitality, 
however,  triumphs  here  over  all- obstacles^  both  on  land  and 
in  the  ocean ;  and  the  petrel,  the  gull,  and  the  seal  swam  ahcmt 
precipices  of  igneous  lock,  which  leave  no  ledge  on  which  the 
footboard  of  a  captain's  gig  can  be  planted.  In  the  night  of 
January  27,  the  ship  stood  in  clear  weather  towards  some 
land  which  at  first  seemed  an  island,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  peak  of  a  volcano  12,600  feet  in  height,  in  full  activity, 
upon  the  continent.  This  magnificent  and  impressive  object 
was  named  Mount  Erebus;  and  an  extinct,  or  at  least  inactive 
■  neighbour,  of  about  11,000  feet  in  elevation,  was  called  Mount 
Terror.    We  £nd  what  follows  in  the  Notes  to  the  '  Botany  of 
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the  Antarctic  Expedition,*  drawn  up  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  from  the 
journal  of  his  son,  the  accomplished  naturalist  to  the  expedi- 
tion : — 

*  It  was  on  the  following  day,  Jan.  28,  in  lat.  76^  57',  long.  169**  25', 
that  was  first  descried  that  active  volcano  which  could  not  fail  to  form  a 
spectacle  the  raost  stupendous  and  imposing  that  can  be  imagined ; 
whether  considered  in  regard  to  its  position,  77°  S.  lat.,  or  in  reference 
to  the  fact  that  no  human  eye  had  gazed  on  it  before,  or  to  its  elevation 
of  12,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  What  increased  the  wonder  is, 
that  it  is  but  one  of  a  stupendous  chain  of  mountains — a  portion  of  a  new 
continent,  of  vast  but  undefined  extent — the  whole  mass,  from  its  highest 
point  to  the  ocean's  edge,  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  ice ;  the 
sun  at  that  season  never  setting,  hut  day  and  night  exhibiting  the  same 
spectacle  of  the  extremes  of  nature's  heat  and  cold.  In  mentiooing  such 
a  phenomenon  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  following  extract  from  my 
aon'a  letter "  The  water  and  the  sky  wen  both  as  blue,  or  rather 
more  intensely  hluci  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the  tropics,  and  idl 
the  coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingly  beautifbl  peaks  of  snow,  which,  wWn 
die  ann  approached  the  horizon,  reflected  the  most  brilliant  tints  of 
golden  yellow  and  scarlet ;  and  then  to  see  the  dark  cloud  of  smoke, 
tinged  with  flame,  rising  from  the  volcano  in  a  perfectly  unbroken 
column,  one  side  jet-black,  the  other  giving  back  the  colours  of  the  sun, 
sometimes  turning  off  at  a  right  angle  by  some  current  of  wind,  and 
stretching  many  miles  to  leeward.  This  was  a  sight  so  surpassing  every 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  had  penetrated  into  regions  far  beyond  what  was  ever  deemed  prac- 
ticable, that  it  really  caused  a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over  us  at  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  Comparative  insignificance  and  helplessness,  and  at 
the  same  time,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  in 
the  works  of  his  hand."  ' 

Another  great  natural  feature  of  these  regions  was  met  with 
on  the  following  day,  and  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Koss: — 

'  As  we  approached  the  land  nndor  aU  ataddingHMiliy  we  perceived  a 
low  white  line  extending  from  its  extreme  eastern  point  as  fares  the  eye 
could  discern  to  the  eastward.  It  presented  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance,  gradually  increasing  in  height  as  we  got  nearer  to  it,  ana  proving 
at  length  to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice  between  150  and  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perfectly  flat  and  level  at  the  top,  and  without 
any  fissures  or  promontories  on  its  even  seaward  face.  What  was  beyond 
it  we  could  not  imag;ine  ;  for  hciug  much  higher  than  our  ma:?t's  head, 
we  could  not  see  anything  except  the  summit  of  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  79th  degree  of  latitude. 
These  mountains,  being  the  southernmost  land  hitherto  discovered,  I  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  naming  after  Captain  Sir  William  Edward  Parry, 
R,N.,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  honour  he  conferred  upon  me,  by 
calling  the  northernmost  known  land  on  the  globe  by  my  name.  .  .  « 
Whether  Parry  Mountains again  take  an  easterly  trending,  and  form 
the  base  to  which  this  extraordinary  mass  of  ice  ii  atttehedj  must  be 
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left  to  future  sayigatoTs  to  determine.  If  tliere  be  land  to  the  eotrth- 
ward,  it  mtist  be  Tery  remote,  or  of  much  lest  eleTatioa  than  any  other 
part  of  the  coaat  we  have  aceii»  or  it  would  have  appeared  above  the  bar- 
rier. Meeting  with  auch  an  obatmetion  waa  «  great  diaappointment  to 
UB  all,  for  we  had  already,  in  expecUtion,  paased  far  beyond  the  80th 
degree,  Mid  had  even  appointed  a  rendezvoua  there  in  caae  of  the  ships 
aeparating.  It  waa,  however,  an  obstruction  of  auch  a  character  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  our  future  proceedings,  for  we 
might  witli  equal  chance  of  succesa  try  to  aaii  through  Dover  clifia  as 
penetrate  auch  a  mass.* — p.  217. 

In  the  onone  of  thk  and  the  following  voyage  this  barrier  was 
traced  through  some  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  for  nearly 
450  miles;  USa  veaaeb  taking  every  opportnmty  which  winds,  cnr- 
rents,  and  icebergs  permitted  of  standing  in  towards  it.  But 
no  symptom  of  indentation,  save  one,  presented  itself  in  the 
compact  and  even  precipice.  In  long.  187^  east,  the  appearance 
of  a  bay  invited  investigation,  and  the  barrier  was  approached  on 
February  9,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Gigantic 
icicles  pendent  from  the  cliffs  proved  that  the  operation  of  thaw- 
ing was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  locality.  Still  the  thermo- 
meter, at  a  season  of  the  year  equivalent  to  an  Eng^lish  August, 
ranged  at  noon  no  higher  than  14'',  and  in  this  sheltered  recess 
young  ice  was  forming  so  rapidly,  that  the  ships  had  the  narrowest 
possible  escape  from  being  frozen  up.  On  the  14th  of  February 
the  main  pack  of  ice  was  reported  in  every  direction,  except  to 
windward,  and  the  ships  were  hauled  to  the  wind  to  make  their 
retreat — amid  blinding  snow,  and  with  frozen  decks  and  rigging 
—from  a  chain  of  icebergs,  probably  aground,  one  of  which  was 
nearly  four  miles  long.  The  wind  afterwards  changed  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  ships  sailed  before  it  with  the  intention  of 
making  another  attempt  to  reach  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of 
seeking  a  winter  harbour  in  its  vicinity.  But  hopes,  which  none 
but  such  navigators  as  Ross  could  now  have  had  the  fortitude  to 
entertain,  were  frustrated.  The  only  position  observed  which 
would  have  answered  the  latter  purjwse  was  found  to  be  fenced 
by  an  outwork  of  15  miles  of  solid  ice,  and  on  February  17  the 
two  commanders  reluctantly  concurred  in  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  magnetic  pole,  from  which  at 
this  moment  they  were  distant  160  miles: — 

*  Had  it  been  poaaible  to  have  found  a  place  of  aecurity  upon  any  part 
of  thia  coast  where  we  might  have  entered,  in  sight  of  the  bnlliant  burn- 
ing mountain,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole,  both  of 
these  intererting  apota  might  have  been  reached  by  travelling  parties  in 
the  following  spring ;  but  all  our  efiforts  to  effect  that  object  proved  quite 
nnsuccessful.  Although  our  hopes  of  complete  attainment  were  not 
realized,  ^et  it  waa  some  satisfaction  to  linow  we  luui  approached  the 
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pole  some  bundredi  of  milei  netnr  than  any  of  our  |»Tedeces8ors;  and 

from  the  multitude  of  obsenratioiit  that  were  made  in  so  many  difeent 
dhectioni  from  it,  its  position  may  be  detennined  with  nearly  as  much 
acanacy  as  if  we  had  actually  readied  the  spot  itself.  It  was  neverthc- 
kss  painful  to  behold,  at  a  distanoe,  easily  accessible  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  range  of  mountains  in  which  the  pole  is  placed,  and 
few  can  understand  the  deep  feelings  of  regret  with  which  1  felt  myself 
compelled  to  abandon  the,  perhaps,  too  ambitious  hope  I  had  so  loni^ 
cherished  of  being  permitted  to  plant  the  flag  of  my  country  in  both  the 
magnetic  poles  of  our  globe.' — p.  246. 

In  the  course  of  his  northward  progress,  Sir  J.  Ross  takes 
occasion  to  notice  a  dreumstance  which  must  make  the  task  of  a 
navigator  of  these  seas  fisr  more  unenviable  than  that  of  the  Arctic 
esplorer;— this  is,  the  more  constant  prevalence  of  a  swell  so  * 
heavy  as  to  make  the  calm,  in  the  vicinity  of  land  or  iceberg, 
more  dangerous  even  than  the  gale,  preventing  the  use  of  boats 
to  tow  the  ship  from  danger,  and  frustrating  the  effects  of  such 
feeble  airs  as  wonld  give  her  steerage-way  in  the  smooth  water  of 
the  Arctic  seas.   The  dangers  of  gale  and  calm  were  alike  over- 
come  by  the  admirable  management  and  unflinching  perseverance 
of  officers  and  men.   On  March  2,  for  instance,  while  the  Ter- 
ror's bows  and  rigging  were  encmsted  with  ice,  some  of  the  hands 
were  slung  over  &e  latter  for  two  honii,  drenched  at  every  plunge 
of  the  ship,  while  renairing  the  shackle  of  the  bobstay,  broken  by 
rough  contact  with  the  padc-ice.   At  this  date  they  fell  in  with 
lome  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Ballei^,  and  luid  the  satis- 
Isction  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.   On  the 
16th  they  sailed  over  the  precise  spot  which,  on  the  chart  far- 
nished  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  had  been  marked  as 
mountainous  land.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  liberality  with  which 
that  officer  communicated  to  his  British  competitors  the  in- 
formation which  he  conceived  might  be  useful  for  their  guidance, 
should  have  led  to  a  result  which  has  occasioned  him  some 
annoyance.     For  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  James  Ross's  volumes.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Captain  Wilkes  was  mistaken,  and  that  his 
mistake  originated  in  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  a  supposed  ob- 
scrvalion  of  land  by  one  of  bis  subordinates, — an  accident  to 
which  the  deception  of  fog  and  the  interruptions  of  ice  must 
often  expose  even  experienced  and  scrupulous  navigators.  On 
the  6ih  of  April  the  ships  were  moored  in  safety  in  the  Dcrwent, 
V  an  Diemen's  Land,  bringing  back  in  health  and  safety  every 
individual  who  had  embarked  in  them  there  in  November  of  the 
former  year. 

The  second  crnise  of  the  expedition  was  directed  towards  the 
sastern  extremity  of  that  icy  barrier  which  had  repelled  the 
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attempt  of  the  preceding  year.  The  barrier  was  again  reached, 
and  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  former  voyage  was  passed ; 
but  the  track  now  followed  led  to  no  such  discoveries  of  land  as 
had  immortalised  that  voyage^  and  a  detentioii  of  fifty-six  days  in 
packed  ice  from  the  60th  to  the  67th  degree  of  foath  latitude  lost 
uiem  the  best  part  of  the  season  fixr  the  prosecation  of  their 
intended  survey,  or  for  penetrating  or  turning,  perdiance,  the 
flank  of  the  icy  barrier.  Their  detention  in  the  pack-ice  was 
not  merely  one  of  those  trials  of  patience  of  which  Arctic  voyages 
of  discovery  present  so  many  examples,  but  of  the  strength  of 
timber  and  uon,  of  rope  and  canYass»  and  still  more  of  eray 
resource  of  human  courage^  skill>  and  nautical  experience.  Tlie 
■arrow  pools  in  which  the  yessels  floated  were  no  mill-ponds 
protected  bylhe  surrounding  ice  from  the  fury  of  the  Antarctic 
tempests.  These  narrow  spaces  combined  the  mountain>swell  of 
the  open  ocean  with  all  the  honoTB  of  a  lee  shore  and  an  intricate 
navigation.  lifted  by  ice  one  minnent,  and  thrown  on  their 
beam-ends  the  next  by  sudden  squalls — exposed  in  one  instance 
for  twenty-eight  hours  to  a  combination  of  influences,  which  at 
any  instant  of  those  weary  hours  would  have  crushed  to  frag- 
ments any  ship  of  ordinary  construction — the  gallant  vessels  still 
held  their  own.  The  hawsers  snapped  by  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gale  they  endeavoured  to  moor  themselves  to 
the  nearest  floe.  The  rudders  were  torn  from  the  stern-ports — 
the  masts  quivered  to  every  collision  with  the  grinding  masses  of 
ice — the  storm-sails,  by  backing  and  filling  which  they  could 
alone  avoid  or  mitigate  such  collision,  strained  to  the  gale — the 
vessels  were  tossed  in  dangerous  proximity  to  each  other  ;  hut 
Providence  helped  those  who  helped  themselves,  and  the  gale  had 
scarcely  abated  when  the  spare  rudders  liad  been  fixed  and  due 
examination  had  shown  that  the  skilful  construction  of  the  vessels 
and  the  compact  stowage  of  their  holds  had  enabled  them  to  ride 
through  every  danger  without  any  vital  injury.  At  length,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  in  latitude  67^  29'  S.  and  longitude  Ib^''  W., 
they  emerged  from  their  stonny  prison  into  a  comparatively  clear 
sea.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  appearance  of  stars  to 
men  who  for  five  weeks  had  scarcely  seen  the  bowsprit  from  the 
quarter-deck  through  fog  and  blinding  snow,  would  have  been 
welcome  enough,  but  this  apparition  told  tham  that  the  season 
for  navigating  those  seas  was  lasi  drawing  to  a  dose.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  in  latitude  75^  though  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  a  clear  sea,  they  could  not  but  remember  that  two  days  anterior 
to  this  date  in  the  former  year  the  young  ice  had  enforced  a  retreat. 
The  present  temperature,  indeed,  indicated  a  milder  season  than 
the  last,  but  on  the  21st,  with  the  thermometer  at  19^  and  a  dear 
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sea,  thp  waves  froze  as  they  fell  on  the  docks  and  rigging;,  and 
while  the  prf)ple  of  the  Terror  were  cuttino;  it  awav  from  her 
bows,  a  small  fish  was  found  in  the  mass,  wliich  must  have  been 
dashed  against  the  ship  and  instantly  frozen  fast.  Being  laid  aside 
for  preservation,  it  was  unfortunately  pounced  upon  by  an  unsci- 
entific cat.  On  the  23rd  the  great  barrier  was  seen  from  the 
mast-bead.  It  was  approacbed  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  but 
youn?  ice  prevented  a  nearer  approach^  and  emj  indentation 
w  as  Irozen  up.  In  latitude  78°  9',  liz  miles  in  advance  of  the 
former  year,  with  strong  indications  of  land,  but  without  that  oer- 
taintj  required  by  such  an  observer  as  Sir  James  Rots,  he  was 
again  compelled  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  to  close 
his  operations — which,  but  for  their  unlooked-for  detention,  and 
the  time  spent  in  forcing  their  way  through  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  pack-ice,  might  have  led  to  far  greater  results. 

It  was  now  determined  to  shape  ihe  most  direct  course  the 
pack  would  admit  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  at  which  Sir  James 
proposed  to  refit  previous  to  a  third  trial  of  his  fortunes  on  that 
meridian  of  35''  W.  longitude,  on  which  Captain  Weddell  had 
reached  the  75th  degree  of  latitude. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  ^ect  a  short  passage  through  any 
opening  in  the  bodj  of  the  ice>  but  the  flank  of  the  pack  was 
successfully  turned,  and,  in  latitude  64^  on  the  7th  of  March,  the 
first  specimen  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  hailed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  pieces  of  sea^weed.  An  awful  moment  of 
danger  yet  remained  to  try  the  skill  and  courage  of  both  ships* 
companies.  It  is  due  to.  them  to  quote  entire  Uie  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  their  Commander :— > 

*  During  the  next  three  days  we  made  rapid  progress  to  the  eastward, 
experiencing  strong  southerly  winds  and  severe  weather,  but  we  met 
only  four  or  five  bergs  during  a  run  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  began 
to  think  we  had  got  to  the  northwiurd  of  their  latitude.  On  the  a&r- 
noon  of  the  12th,  however,  seversl  weie  seen  durioff  thick  weather,  and 
whilat  we  were  muning,  under  all  the  sail  we  couul  carry,  to  a  strong 
nerth-westerly  hreexe.  In  the  evening  the  wind  increased  to  mucb| 
and  the  snow-showers  became  so  incessant*  that  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  under  more  moderate  sail.  Numeroos  small  pieces  of  ice  were 
also  met  with,  warning  us  of  the  presence  of  bergs,  concealed  by  the 
thickly  falling  snow.  Before  midnight  I  directed  the  topsails  to  be  close- 
feefed,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  roundine-to  until  tluyli^^Ht, 
deeming  it  too  hazardous  to  run  any  longer.  Our  people  had  hardly 
completed  these  operations  \vhen  a  large  herg  was  seen  aiiead,  and  quite 
clo^-e  to  us;  the  ship  was  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  port 
tack,  with  the  expectation  of  bcnig  able  to  weather  it ;  hut  jut-t  at  this 
moment  the  Terror  was  ubserved  running  down  upon  us,  uncler  her  top- 
sails aud  foresail,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  clear  both  the 
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berg  and  the  Erebus,  collision  was  inevitable.    We  instantly  hove 
all  aback  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock:  but  the  coniciltikm 
when  she  struck  ut  iras  sadi  at  to  throw  almoit  every  one  off  hia  feet : 
our  bowsprit,  fore-topmast,  and  other  smiGler  spars,  were  carried  away  ; 
and  the  ships,  hanging  together,  entangled  by  their  rigging,  and  dash* 
ing  against  each  o&a  wi&  fearful  Tiolenoe,  were  falling  down  19011  the 
weather>face  of  the  lofty  berg  nnder  our  lee,  a^nst  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  and  foaming  to  near  the  summit  of  its  perpendicular 
cUffs.   Sometimes  she  rose  high  above  us,  almost  exposing  her  keel  to 
view,  and  again  descended  as  we  in  our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wave, 
threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us,  whilst  the  crashing  of  the  breaking 
upperworks  and  boats  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Providentially 
they  gradually  forged  past  each  other  and  separated  before  we  drifted 
down  amongst  the  foaming  breakers — and  we  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg  and  of  feeling  that  she  was  safe. 
But  she  left  us  completely  disabled ;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so  encum- 
bered the  lower  yards,  that  we  were  unable  to  make  sail,  so  as  to  get 
headway  on  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  room  to  wear  round,  being  by  tliis 
time  80  close  to  the  berg  that  the  waves,  when  they  struck  against  it, 
threw  back  their  sprays  into  the  ship.    The  only  way  left  to  us  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  this  awful  and  appalling  situation  was  by  resoctm 
to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  a  stem-boaid,  which  nothing  could  justify 
during  such  a  gale  and  with  so  high  a  sea  ranning,  but  to  avert  the 
danger  which  every  moment  threatmd  ua  of  being  dashed  to  pieces* 
The  heavy  rolling  of  the  vesfd,  and  the  nrohability  of  the  masto  giving 
way  each  time  the  lower  yard-arms  strode  against  the  eUfs,  which  woe 
towering  high  above  our  mast4ieads»  rendmd  it  a  service  of  extreme 
danger  to  loose  the  mainsail;  but'no  sooner  was  the  order  gireit  than 
the  durmg  spirit  of  the  British  seaman  manifested  itself.  The  men  ran 
up  the  rigging  with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any  ordinary  occasion  ;  and 
although  more  than  once  driven  off  the  yard,  they,  after  a  short  time, 
succeeded  in  loosing  the  sail.    Amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea,  it 
was  difficult  both  to  hear  and  to  execute  the  orders  that  were  given,  so 
that  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  get  the  yards 
braced  bye,  and  the  maintack  hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — an  expe- 
dient that,  perhaps,  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  by  seamen  in  such 
weather;  but  it  had  the  desired  effect.    The  ship  gathered  stern-way  ; 
plunging  her  stem  into  the  sea,  washing  away  the  gig  and  quarter- boats, 
and  vrith  her  lower  yard-arms  scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg,  we 
in  a  few  minutea  reached  its  western  termination.  The    under  tow," 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction  of  the  water  from  ita  vertical  cUfls,  alone 
preventing  us  being  driven  to  atoms  against  it*  No  sooner  had  we 
deared  it,  than  another  was  seen  direcOy  astern  of  us,  against  which 
we  were  running;  and  the  difficulty  now  was  to  get  the  ship's  hcsd 
turned  round  and  pointed  fairly  through  between  Uie  two  bergs,  the 
breadth  of  the  intervening  space  not  exceeding  three  times  her  owe 
breadth ;  this,  however,  we  happily  accomplished ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  getting  before  the  wind,  she  dashed  through  the  narrow 
channel,  between  two  perpendicular  walls  of  ice,  and  the  foammg 
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brcaken  which  stretched  acnm  it,  aod  the  next  moment  we  were  in 

imooth  water  under  its  lee* 

^  The  Terror's  light  was  immediately  seen  and  aniwered:  she  had 
rounded-to,  waiting  for  us,  and  the  painful  state  of  suspense  her  people 
must  have  endured  as  to  our  fate  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
<rar  own ;  for  the  necessity  of  constant  and  energetic  action  to  meet  the 
momentarily  varying  circumstances  of  our  situation,  left  us  no  time 
to  leflect  on  our  imminent  dansrer. 

*  We  hove-to  on  tlie  port  tack,  under  the  lee  of  the  berg,  which  now 
aflbrded  us  invaluable  protection  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  was 
itill  raging  above  and  around  us ;  and  commenced  clearing  away  the 
wrecsk  of  ue  broken  spars,  saving  as  much  of  the  rigging  as  possible; 
whilst  a  party  were  engaged  preparing  otheis  to  replace  them. 

*  As  soon  as  day  brolre  we  had  the  giatificadon  of  kaming  that  the 
Terror  had  only  lost  two  or  three  small  spars,  and  had  not  suffered 
any  serions  damage;  the  signal  of  **sll 's  well/'  which  we  hoisted  be- 
fore there  was  light  enough  for  them  to  see  it»  and  kept  flying  until  it 
was  answeredf  served  to  relieve  their  minds  ss  speedily  ss  possible  of 
any  remaining  anxiety  on  our  account. 

*  A  cluster  of  bergs  was  seen  to  windward,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  discern,  and  so  closely  connected,  that,  except  the  small 
opening  by  which  we  had  escaped,  they  appeared  to  form  an  unbroken 
continuous  line ;  it  seems,  therefore,  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  col- 
lision with  the  Terror  was  the  means  of  our  preservation,  by  forcing 
us  backwards  to  the  only  practicable  channel,  instead  of  permitting  us, 
as  we  were  endeavouring,  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  become  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs,  from  which  escape  might  hare  been  im- 
practicable.'— ynA*  ii.  pp.  217-221. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Sims  was  reached  on  the  7th  of  April; 
and  the  interval  from  this  date  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  occu- 
pied in  the  refitting  of  the  ships,  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
occupations,  and  in  a  voyage  to  and  from  Cape  Horn. 

We  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  detailed  remarks  on  the  last 
and  least  successful  of  the  three  voyages.  The  lottery,  in  which 
Weddell  had  drawn  the  prize  of  a  mild  season  and  an  open  sea, 
presented  to  Ross  nothing  but  the  blank  of  pack-ice,  contrary 
gales,  and,  in  one  quarter,  a  barrier  much  resembling  that  of 
the  78th  degree,  though  of  inferior  altitude.  Before  these 
obstacles,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  Antarctic  winter,  the 
ships  were  finally  put  about  in  the  71st  degree,  on  the  7th 
March.  They  came  safely  to  anchor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  4th  April,  1843. 

One  tailor,  washed  overboard  near  Kerguelen  Island,  and  a 
quarter-maater,  James  Angelly,  who  fell  from  the  mainyard  on 
their  return  from  the  second  cruise,  make  up  the  whole  list  of 
fatal  caaualtiea  for  the  three  years  of  toil  and  danger.  The  sick 
list  is  equally  compendious^a  single  officer  and  sailor  invalided, 
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and  since  recovered.  These  statistics  are  the  best  commentarj  on 
the  management,  as  well  as  the  outfit,  of  the  expedition. 

One  important  branch  of  the  commission  intrusted  to  it  lias 
boon  admirably  carried  out  by  its  botanist,  Mr.  S.  D.  Flooker, 
a  worthy  son  of  the  learned  Director  of  the  Kew  Gardens. 
It  must  be  remembered  tnat  the  operations  of  the  expedition, 
though  they  were  extended  beyond  the  regions  of  vegetable  life, 
were  not  confined  to  such  barren  latitudes.  The  ships  were  in 
no  instance  frozen  up,  and  the  long  intervals  of  nautical  inaction 
were  fertile  in  employment  for  Mr.  Hooker,  in  such  localities  as 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  New  Zealand.  We  believe  that  a 
moderate  government  grant  was  never  more  scrupulouslj  and 
ably  applied  than  the  500/.  allotted  for  his  publication  of  the 
'  Flora  Antarctica' — a  book  which  most  find  its  place  mewj 
botanist's  libraiy,  and  which  contains  much  matter  interesting  to 
other  classes  of  readers. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  ffiven  may  save  ns  the  tronble  of 
oommentmg  on  Sir  James  Hoss^  work,  as  respects  literafj  exe- 
cution. They  will  speak  better  than  we  oould  for  the  plain, 
modesty  and  manly  taste  of  the  anthor-— whieh  seams  enlirelj 
worthy  of  his  high  professkmal  character  and  signal  iendoei. 

We  must  beg  a  parting  word  with  those  who  perserere  in 
asking  the  old  utilitarian  question,  What  good  is  to  result  from 
these  disooreries  ?  What  interest  shall  we  receive  for  the  expense 
of  outfit^  pay,  and  allowances?  We  are  not  about  to  make  a 
flourish  about  national  reputation,  the  advance  of  science,  or  other 
topics  of  small  interest  to  such  questioners.  Let  them  study  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  C.  Enderby  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
the  Auckland  Islands  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Sir  James 
Ro88*8  first  volume.  They  will  learn  that  this  little  group  is 
singularly  adapted,  l)y  position  and  other  natural  features,  to  assist 
the  revival  of  a  most  important,  though  at  present,  to  all  appear- 
ance, moribund  department  of  British  industry,  the  Southern 
Wliale-tishery.  We  care  not  whether  the  term  be  used  in  that 
extensive  sense  which  it  has  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  vessels  destined  for  it  take  a  southern  departure  from  Eng- 
land, or  whether  it  be  used  with  more  limited  reference  to  tlxo 
southern  circumpolar  regions.  In  the  former  sense,  it  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  ocean  minus  the  Greenland 
seas.  If  the  time  should  arrive,  perhaps  some  symptoms  of  its 
approach  are  discernible,  when  Englishmen  can  find  capital* 
leisure,  and  intellect^  for  any  object  and  any  enterprise  other  than 
that  of  connecting  points  in  space  by  intervening  bars  of  tsoa,  we 
believe  that  few  speculations  will  be  found  more  ioiBid>  more 
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profitable,  and  more  congenial  to  our  national  habits  than  that 
suggested  by  the  present  grantee  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  which 
were  discovered  under  his  auspices — the  industrious,  the  liberal^ 
and  the  emineat][y  sagacious  and  practical  Mr.  Eaderby. 


Art.  VII. — Mimoim  de  FUekUr  $ur  hi  ChwudM  Jcurs  tenut  h 
Clemmt,  en  1665-1666*  Pabliet  par  M.  Gonod,  Biblioth^ 
caire  de  la  yille  de  Clermont,  pp.  461.    Parif,  1844. 

THIS  work,  the  editor  infomu  us,  it  published  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  French  goverament,  and  especially  *  of  the  enlight- 
ened Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  M.  Villemain,'  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  litcrarj  merits,  its  historical  interest 
oertiinly  justifies  its  publication.  M.  Gonod  thinks  that  the 
naces  of  the  style,  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  and  the  benero- 
MDce  of  the  sentimenta,  more  remarkable  than  even  the  events 
narrated,  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  amiable  and  elo- 
quent Bishop  of  Nismes.  We  venture  to  be  of  a  quite  different 
opinion:  we  think  that  a  most  curious  and  interesting  subject 
is  very  much  marred  by  the  trivial  and  superficial  style  in  which 
it  is  treated.  Flechier  has  always  been  considered  as  rather 
a  brilliant  orator  than  a  profound  thinker :  this  work  certainly 
eonfirms  that  judgment^  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we 
could  have  expected.  The  '  Ghrands  Jours  de  Clermont '  exhibited 
the  closing  scene  of  a  very  strange  and  picturesque  state  of  society 
series  of  historical  pictures  of  life  and  manners  at  the  critical 
period  when  the  individualities  of  the  feudal  system  were  making 
their  last  ineffectual  struggles  with  the  unity  and  vigour  of  a  central 
sovereign  authority.  But  Flechier  saw  it  all  from  a  lower  point  of 
view,  and  has  treated  these  remarkable  dai/s  as  topics  of  senti- 
mental gossip  and  flowery  narratives,  in  the  very  bad  style  of  the 
Scuderys — alternating  criminal  atrocities  and  rural  felicities, 
passing  from  executions  to  flirtations,  and  interspersing  the 
deepest  tragedies  with  madrigals  and  sonnets — in  elegant  lan- 
guage indeed,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  marvellous  bad  taste 
and  a  strange  misconception  of  the  moral  and  historical  interest  of 
the  scenes  which  he  witnessed.  There  are  also  several  passages 
in  which  the  clergy — the  monastic  orders — and  other  still  more 
serious  subjects,  are  treated  in  an  irreverent  tone,  so  unlike  the 
times  and  so  little  becoming  the  sacerdotal  character,  that  we 
have  been  more  than  once  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  work  was 
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either  not  Flccbier's>  or  had  received  some  additions  from  more 
modern  hands.    The  evidence,  indeed,  on  which  it  is  attributed 
in  its  present  state  to  Flechier  (though  we  must  ultimately  sub- 
scribe to  it),  is,  at  firstsi^ht,  somewhat  vague.  The  MS.  is  anony- 
mous, and  without  date  or  mark  :  it  is  confessedly  not  the  autograph 
of  Flechier,  nor  is  there  any  earlier  or  more  satisfactory  account 
given  of  it  than  that  *  the  hand- writing  and  orthography  are  those 
of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
covered, in  1830,  at  the  sale  of  an  old  gentleman  of  Clermont, 
curious  in  the  antiquities  of  Auvergne.'    No  reason  is  assigned 
whv  the  MS.  should  have  been  found  at  Clermont,  with  which 
Flechier  is  not  known  to  have  had  any  other  connexion  than  his 
one  accidental  visit,  and  where,  it  might  seem,  he  could  have  had 
no  motive  for  leaving  such  a  manuscript,  instead  of  taking  it 
with  him  to  Paris.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  tbere  can  be  no 
question  of  the  general  authenticity  of  the  facto  namted,  or  that 
many  of  the  details  most  have  been  written  by  an  eye-witne», 
and  by  an  eye-witness  not  concerned  in  the  legal  part  of  the  pro* 
ceedingf.    Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  that  the  Abb^  Flechier,  who 
was  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  de  Canmartin^  accompanied  that 
magistrate  an  eiremt,  as  we  maj  say,  to  Clermont  in  1665.  Far- 
ther, he  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  author  of  a  brief  account 
of  that  escuxrion,  published  long  ago  under  the  title  of  BdaHcm 
iTtcit  Voj^a^  en  Auvsryne.   *  This  is  a  work»'  says  the  BiograpMs 
VhiverseBe,  'of  ^fswpagss,  and  a  mere  badina^  of  Flechier^s 
youth,  which  would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  but  that  it  has  been 
quoted  by  some  modem  writers  as  favouring  opimons  which 
Flechier  assuredly  would  not  have  approved.*   Now  several  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  *  Biographic  *  would  consider  as  unbecoming 
Flechier,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recently  discovered  MS.,  from 
which  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  old  pamphlet  was  ex- 
tracted.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  Abbe  Ducreux,  who,  in 
1782,  edited  the  collected  works  of  Flechier,  had  seen  either 
M.  Gonod's  or  some  similar  MS.  on  the  transactions  in  Auvergne, 
of  which,  however,  he  only  published  some  scanty  specimens  :* — 

^  What  interest,'  he  asks,  '  could  a  reader  take  in  the  nanrttive  of 

*  M.  Fabre  de  Narbonne,  who  published  what  he  call*  a  compUtt  edition  of 
Tltchier't  wiurki  in  1828,  had  alto  iMn  one  of  tbete  M8S. ;  Imt— ibllowiiig  the  htA 
example  and  leMoning  of  the  AbM  Ducreux — he  gives  only  an  abridgment  of  it, 
in  about  ten  pages,  in  which  he  enumerates  little  more  than  the  fadatM  we  complain 
of,  saying,  as  to  the  rest,  *  Nous  pensons  qu'il  serait  ioutile,  peut'Ctrt  meme  impnuientj 
de  retracer  iei  dee  fiutt  oublift  depuis  pliia  d*un  sitele,'  <Suv.  Comp^  z.413.  Of 
these  he  says  no  more  than  to  intimate  that  *Le  Comte  de  C —  and  I«e  ICavquit 
de  V —  lost  their  liends  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner:*  and,  as  we  shall  see,  even  thie 
is  erroneous  j  the  Marquis  dc  f  'eyrac  was  punished  only  in  effigy,  the  Count  de  Ca- 
niUac  was  not  capitally  convicted,  and  four  capital  coudemoatious  actually  executed 
•le  not  allwled  to. 
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obsolete  crimes,  some  of  brutal  atrocity,  some  of  a  deeper  and  more  ma- 
lignant spirit,  which  would  only  disgust  one^s  mind  and  afflict  one's 
heart  ?    The  history  of  crime  is  alreaidy  large  enough.* 

The  Abb^  Dacreox^  while  giving  these  very  bad  reasons  for 
suppressing  the  main  tezt«  had»  we  suspect»  a  mnoh  more  valid 
one ; — he  tiiooghl,  perhaps^  as  we  do,  that  it  was,  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary work,  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Flechier ;  and  ks  would, 
of  oourse,  he  still  more  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the  passages 
alluded  to  in  the  *  Biographie,'  and  which,  we  confess,  savour 
more  of  the  profane  flippancy  of  Voltaire  Uian  of  the  unctuous 
eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of  Nismes.  We  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
must  oondude  that  the  work  ;is  Flechier*s»  and  are  sorrv  that 
we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  the  apology  which  the  '  Bio* 
graphie*  makes  for  it*  defects-— that  it  was  *ahadinage  of  his 
youth.*  FlecbierVas  at  this  date  no  less  than  thirty-three  years 
old— -had  acquired  something  of  a  literary  name,  and  was  already 
celebrated  as  a  preacher.  He  might  certainly  have  been  expected 
to  treat  the  subject  with  a  more  discriminating  eye  and  a 
firmer  hand ;  but  even  as  it  is,  our  readers  will  see  that  the  facts 
are  sufficiently  striking  to  redeem  the  tedious  frivolity  of  the 
episodes  with  which  they  are  encumbered — and  in  which  alone 
w  e  see  any  traces  of  badinage. 

We  begin  by  explaining  what  the  ' Grands  Jours'  were: — 

*  Les  Grands  Jours,*  says  M.  Gonod,  *  were  a  kind  of  extraordinary 
assizes  held  by  judges  selected  and  commissioned  by  the  king.  These 
judges,  taken  Irom  the  parliaments,  were  sent,  with  very  extensive 
powers,  into  the  distant  provinces,  to  judge  summarily  and  finally  all 
matters^  civil  and  criminal,  &c.  The  lon^  intervals  between  these 
assiaesi  and  the  state  exhibited  by  the  judges,  rendered  them  more 
sokmn  and  imposing,  and  obtained  for  them  from  the  emmon peopU 
the  name  of  Grands  Jours.' — Iniroduclumy  t* 

We  doubt  whether  this  description  is  altogether  correct.*  We 
da  not  believe  that  the  '  Grands  Jours*  were  a  mere  commission 
sent  at  the  king*8  discretion  to  any  remote  province,  but  rather  an 
assemblage  of  the  regular  judges  of  the  respective  provinces — sume- 
times,  it  seems^  in  a  body,  and  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  committee  or 
commission — but  always  of  the  proper  judges  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Thus,  we  read  in  very  ancient  times  that  the  Counts  of  Cham- 
pagne held  their  Grand  Jours,  or  supreme  courts,  atTroyes; 
that  the  Farliameiit  of  Languedoc  held  its  Grand  Jours  at 
Nismes;  and  the  Grands  Jours  most  generally  known — those 
of  Poitiers  and  Auvergne — being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  were  held  by  members  of  that  parliament; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  the  king  could  have  directed  the  mem- 

*  There  is  a  much  i)etter  account  of  tfat  Qnmdi  Jmm  in  ]£•  Fabvs  dt  NaiiiooM^f 
wUtiQii  of  f  licluer'f  wuiki^  z.  418* 
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hm  of  ths  Grands  Jours  dAuvergm  to  have  sat  in  Guienne  or 
BritMiny.  We  doubt  alio  whether  M.  Gonod**  deri?alioii  of  the 
name  itself  does  not  partake  of  the  same  error.  It  certainly 
differs  from  that  given  by,  we  think,  better  anthorities*  '  Les 
Grasnds  Jmurs  ont  et6  ainsi  appellds  cooime  qui  dirait  Grands 
Flaids.* — (Menace.)  'Les  Grands  Jonrs  sont  ainsi  nommdi 
k  la  difference  des  jours^^esX  &  dire  des  vlatdlr— oidinaires.'^ 
(Loiseau.)  In  fine,  these  Grands  J&urs  nad  a  strong'  analogy 
to  our  assizes,  except  that,  unfortunately  for  France,  they  wen 
neither  so  general,  so  frequent,  nor  so  regular  as  amongst  us.* 

To  understand  in  any  degree  the  state  of  society  which  this 
work  develops,  we  must  recollect  that  France  was  still  subjected 
to  all  the  forms,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  substantial  evils,  of 
the  old  feudal  system.  '  In  those  disorderly  times,'  says  Adam 
Smith,  '  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty  prince :  his 
tenants  were  his  subjects.  He  was  their  judge;  and  in  some  re- 
spects their  legislator  in  peace  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made 
war  according  to  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against  his  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  against  his  sovereign.' — (^^.  of  N^.,  h.  iii. 
c.  2.)  The  landlords  were  vassals  of  the  Crown,  and  the  tenants 
were  vassals  of  the  landlord,  and  these,  instead  of  paying  for 
the  land  they  occupied  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  subjected 
to  dutieity  services,  and  supplies  in  kind,  and  their  natural  conse- 
quences, aids,  that  is,  fines  or  compositions  in  money  in  lieu  of 
such  duties  and  supplies.  This  system^  so  pregnant  with  exactim 
and  oppression,  was  never  so  severe  or  genenu  in  England  as  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  still 
to  be  found;  but  even  in  England,  where  liberty  dawned  earliest, 
it  was  not  legally  eztingniihed  till  the  12th  of  Charles  II.,  and  in 
truth  there  still  remain  some  traces  of  it  in  our  copyhold  tenure^ 
by  which,  although  pretty  generally  mitigated  and  regulated  hy 
l^ial  custom,  the  lord  still  has  in  too  many  cases  heriots,  oncer- 
tain  fines,  and  other  arbitrary  dues.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
George  II,,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745^  that  the  heritable  jurisdio- 
tums  were  abolished  in  Scotland ;  and  even  in  1773  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  were  startled  at  hearing  Sir  Alexander  MacLean 
say  to  one  of  his  highlanders  who  had  neglected  to  send  him  a 
bottle  of  rum,  '  You  rascal  don*t  you  know  that  I  can  hanp  yen  if 
I  please  f  They  at  first  thought  that  the  Baronet  knew  of  some 
misdeed  of  the  fellow's  which  would  have  exposed  hira  to  the 
capital  vengeance  of  the  law  ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  tlie 
good  gentleman's  recollection  of  his  primitive  authority,  recenily 

*  Tbe  Parliaments  of  Toulouae  and  Bordeaux  wo*  dineltd  bj  a  icraal  nidniiiiMni 
in  1498  to  hoLd  thsv  Gxands  Jooii  braniually  in  tho  VMioai  towM  of  tfaev  jaiiadie> 
tiona. 
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abolklied  indeed  by  statute,  bol  perhaps  not  altogether,  as  to 
miiior  pnnkhni<*nt8,  obsolete  in  practioe»  In  France  the  same 
prindplet  prevailed ;  but  their  exercise  was  much  more  general, 
arbitrary,  and  severe  than  they,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times, 
bad  been  in  England  ;  and,  in  fact^  it  was  Lnuis  XVI.  that  finally 
emancipated  the  serfs  of  the  Crown,  and  abolished  the  corv^  and 
dber  feudal  g^rievances.  When  Flechier  wrote  they  were  all  in 
vigour,  particniarly  in  the  remoter  distriels;  and  in  addition  to  this 
gnnd  fandamental  and,  we  may  say,  ecmstitnticNui  mischief,  there 
vers  superadded  the  Civil  Wan — ^the  Leagne  and  the  FicMnde— 
a  oomhuoation  of  drcomstances  which  had  totally  disorganised  the 
political  government  and  social  order  of  Fraaioe,  and  driven  or 
saoonraged  tlie  local  nobilitjr  to  an  unscmpulovs  assertion,  and 
even  extension,  of  their  old  feudal  privileges. 

The  coorage,  talents,  and  wholesome  severity  of  Cardinal 
Ridielieu  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  Crown, 
and  reduced  the  power  of  the  great  vassals ;  but  the  local  griev- 
ances— the  violence,  the  exactions,  the  mutual  teuds  and  general 
insubordination  of  the  provincial  nobility — had  been,  uj^  to  the 
majorit}-  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  imperfectly  checked,  even  in  their 
invasions  of  the  royal  authority,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  as  re<yarded 
their  subjects.  We  know  that  in  the  preceding  century  Grands 
Jours  had  been  held  with  the  view  of  repressing  all  those  abuses; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  rare  and  ineffectual,  and  deemed  of 
so  little  importance  as  hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  history.  Nei- 
ther Voltaire  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  historians,  that  we  remember, 
allude  to  them.  We  find  them  thrice  mentioned  in  Henault, 
thus : — 

*  1581.  Grands  Jours  tenns  k  Poitiers. 

*  1634.  Grands  Jours  tenus  k  Poitiers.  M.  Talon  (Avocat-Gt^nt^ral) 
itmarque  qu*il  est  bon  d*en  indiquer  la  tmue  d  huit  d  dix  m»t 
"  Puisque,   dit  il,    cette  apprt&hension  est  capable  de  retenir  las  nobles 

et  lea  officiers  en  leur  devoir." 

*  1665.  Grands  Jours  tenus  en  Auvergne  centre  ies  sei^eurs  et  les 
juges  qui  accabloieut  lesvassaux  et  les  Justiciables.' — Hist.  Chron^^loco, 

But  though  onlj  once  mentioned  by  Henault,  they  had  been 
held  in  Auvergne  six  times  between  1454  and  1582;  and  it  was 
^ter  a  desnetode  of  needy  eaghty  yeais  that  they  wave  now  W' 
viwd. 

Auvergne  is  a  moontainous  district  in  the  centre  of  Franoe 
— *the  most  remote  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  essentially  Aiy^ilafuf  in  the  character  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  Flediier,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  romantic  either 
in  scenery  or  character,  describes  the  district  as  nothing  better  than 

*i  secret  and  safe  asylum  of  crime,  amidst  inaccessible  rocks  and 
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wilds,  which  nature  seems  rather  to  have  designed  for  beasts  than  for 
men,  and  where,  in  fact,  men  are  abandoned  to  the  irregular  impulses 
of  animal  nature,  unimproved  by  any  kind  of  social  cultivation,  and 
where  even  in  the  horrors  that  are  committed  there  is  stiil  a  certain 
simplicity  of  character,  which  inclines  us  to  lay  their  wickedness  to  lac 
account  of  ignorance  and  misfortune.* — p.  224. 

There,  as  in  our  Scottish  Highlands^  the  feudal  system  and  its 
hereditary  jurisdictioiis  held  their  ground  with  peculiar  tenaci^* 
and.  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  extracts  many  drcumstancet 
of  the  same  violent  and  bloody  characta'with  those  which  have 
been  softened  down  and  purified  by  the  magic  pen  of  the  Author 
of  '  Waverley '  into  scenes  of  romantic  interest. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  and  the  diief 
sources  of  the  disorders  and  crimes  with  which  it  was  afflicted^  ninj 
be  almost  summed  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  enumeialed 
in  the  chartularies  of  Bradwardms — *  whereby  the  lands  of  Brad- 
wardine,  Tully-Veolan^  and  others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free 
barony  by  a  charter  from  King  David  h—Cim  Uberali  poUMU 
habendi  eurias  et  jusHeias  cum  fma  ei  Jkrea  (t. «.  pit  and  gal- 
lows), ei  saka  se  sola»  tM  ei  theam,  et  vtfanff  tksSf^  ei  (mtfanp 
t/ieif,  sive  Jiand-kabend  sive  hoc  harand,*  *  Tlhese  cabalistic  wc^s/ 
as  Scott  calls  them,  are  pure  Saxon  terms  of  our  own  old  common 
law  ;*  and  though  the  powers  w  hicli  they  imply  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  in  England,  they  continued  to  subsist  in  Scotland  in  theory, 
and  even  to  be  exercised  now  and  then  with  a  sufficiently  starllino^ 
rigour,  till  the  final  extinction  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1 747 ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  exactly  equivalent  grants  were  to  be 
found  in  the  charters  of  the  '  free  baronies '  of  la  kaulte  Auvergne.^ 
We  shsdl  see,  as  we  proceed  to  individual  cases,  that  many  of  the 
more  serious  offences  arraigned  before  the  Grands  Jours,  were 
exaggerated  instances  of  the  class  of  irregularities  imputed  to  ihe 
Baron  of  Bradwardine — e.ff.  the  imprisoning  *  two  poachers  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  old  tower  of  TuUy-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely 
frightened  by  ghosts  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  setting  an  old 
woman  in  the  jougs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  that  there 
were  mair  fules  in  the  Laird*8  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatlj.* 
Nay,  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Sir  Walter,  in  his  historical 
accural^,  represents  the  hand  even  of  his  generous  and  kind-hear te< I 
,  Laird  as  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  '  fair-haired  son  of  old 

*  See  Lo.  Coke,  2  Iittt  31,  Bluimt's  Glossary,  aod  the  Law  Dictionaries.  There 
is  ia  Sir  H.  NicoWf  curioat '  History  of  the  Eaildom  of  Str&tliern,  &c./  a  charter  of 
Jamei  I.,  A.a.  1437,  contehiuig  lfa«  Bimdwardine  clause  almost  verbatim. 

f  Rven  in  our  own  days,  when  tlie  Roman  banker  Torlonia  bought  the  duchy  of 
Brarciatu),  it  jxissessed  these  feudal  jurisdictions,  but,  wisely  ]>iel'erring  money  wliich  Le 
could  cu)]iloy,  to  jMwers  that  he  durst  not  exercise,  the  new  Duke  sold  all  his  priTiiegei 

otjbma  H^m,  fte^t  to  Uw  latt  Popt  Gregory. 

Bdlenkeuodk; 
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Ballenkenock/  in  the  fatal  fend  '  al  the  Mains  of  Toll j-Veolan/ 
The  great  novelist,  as  we  have  said»  has  softened  and  emhellished 
the  historical  faatnrcs  bat  the  hard  ontlines  are  still  discernible ; 
sad  hoir  mndi  harsher  they  were  a  century  earlier^  in  the  less 
mitigated  feudality  of  Auveigne,  thb  volume  testifies. 

It  was  chiefly  to  restrain  tlto  abases  of  these  private  jurisdictions 
that  the  Grasids^  Jourt  were  commissioned ;  but  as  their  powers 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  pleas  and  complaints,  dvil,  criminal, 
and  even  ecclesiastic,  there  were  no  fewer  than  12,000  cases,  of 
▼arious  kinds  submitted  to  the  Court.  Of  these,  however,  as 
the  reader  may  anticipate,  the  eloquent  Ahbe  presents  only  a 
few  of  the  most  striking ;  and  we  again  shall  select  from  his 
diffuse  narratives  such  circumstances  as  seem  to  us  to  throw  most 
light  on  the  state  of  society  and  manners. 

The  tribunal,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of  the  President 
de  Novion  and  sixteen  other  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Denis  Talon  (the  son  of  him  who  had  wisely  proposed 
the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  these  assizes),  a  man  of  scv(?re 
manners  and  temper,  but  of  great  ability  and  consideration,  was 
Advocate- General,  or  prosecutor  for  the  Crown.  The  royal 
Seal,  which  accompanied  the  commission^  with  very  undefined 
powers,  was  confided  to  M.  de  CaiiniartiD«  Master  of  Requests 
in  the  Privy  Council ;  who  was  accompanied  by  bis  lady,  their 
son  St.  17j  and  by  hU  tutor,  the  Abh4  Fiddlier.  Some  of  the  fami- 
lies— mothers,  wives,  and  danghters— -of  other  Judges  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  country  seem  also  to  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  their  friends  in  this  strange  party  of  pleasure. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Grands  Jour$  the  province  was  agitated 
^ith  various  emotions — the  public  in  general  were  gratified,  and 
the  comuum  people  highly  excited ;  while  those-— a  vast  number 
of  all  classes^  but  partmlarlv  ^e  higher— who  felt  that  any  cir- 
comstance  of  their  lives  was  liable  to  disagreeable  question,  fled 
or  were  preparing  to  fly.  The  chief  personages  of  the  court  of 
GrandM  y<mrs  assembled  on  the  25th  September,  1665,  at  Riom, 
the  second  town  of  the  province,  distant  one  stage  from  Clermont, 
the  capital  of  Auvergne,  into  which  they  made  next  day  a  splendid 
sod  ceremonious  entry.  They  were  received  successively  by 
different  deputations,  corporations,  and  authoritiea;  the  highest 
of  all  being  the  Count  de  Canillac,  Seneschal  of  Clermont, 
St  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  province,  amongst  whom 
were  prominent  the  Viscount  de  la  Mothe- Canillac — the  Count  de 
Aottfart-Canillac—the  Count  and  Marquis  du  Palais,  father  and 
Jon,  &c.  This  noble  cavalcade  dismounted  to  harangue  the 
i/Ourt,  who  alighted  from  their  coaches  to  receive  and  respond  to 
this  honour.    The  Seneschal,  as  the  representative  of  the  ])ul)lic 
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foice,  'con^TOtafate^  CSwrf  ml  Mm9^  mAeirarrkal,  amd 
P'offeni  hu  n^pBct  mud  obedknn.*  '  Thoie  who  wm  mmr 
enough  to  hear  this  oompliBieiili  «^ 

himielf  and  moft  fji  the  gentlemen  who  eooompanied  him  weve 
the  my  partiet  agaioft  whaai  the  Orandt  Jam  were  directed^ 
irere  aitonithed  at  their  hhndneia  or  temeri^.'  The  Coort  was 
then  oondocted  to  Us  palace,  wheir^  it  being  now  late,  the  Jvdges 
were  presented  with  the  wine  of  hmOfiKr ^ 

*  At  nightfall  the  consuls  and  aldermen  of  the  city  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  the  town-serjeants  carrying  torches  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
tlie  city  and  ribbons  of  divers  colours.  They  were  preceded  by  four 
young  men,  with  knots  of  rose-coloured  ribbons  at  their  shoulders,  their 
garters,  and  their  shoes,  carrying  the  wine  of  honour.  The  bier  on 
which  it  is  borne  is  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  the  gayest 
ribbons,  as  is  the  basket  itself,  which  contains  twelve  dozen  and  nine 
bottles  of  the  choicest  wine  of  the  country.' — Intr,  xxvii. 

We  spare  our  readers  the  detaib  of  the  other  ceremonies  of 
reception ;  but  wc  cannot  omit  a  specimen  of  the  style,  which  had 
excited  onr  doubt  as  to  the  aathorship  of  the  work : — 

*  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  passed  in  seeing  the  town,  and  in  hearing 
an  infinity  of  compliments  from  the  members  of  the  neighbouring  juris- 
dictions who  came  to  bumble  themselves  before  that  of  Paris,  and  from 
the  BdigwuM  of  aU  colours  *  who  came  in  a  body  to  quote  us  St.  Paul  and 
St  Augustiny  to  compare  the  Orands  J<mrs\o  the  day  of  Judgment^ 
and  produce  oor  edification  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Scripture  in  commendation  of  jasdee.  A  Jesuit  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
lege, and  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  most  venerable  of  the  province,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  in  citing  the  most  elocpient  passages 
of  the  holy  fathers  in  praise  of  the  Gra$s&  Jours^  and  proving  clearijr 
that  St.  Angaskai  and  St.  Ambrose  had  pnphesisd  all  tba*  which  was 
now  passing  in  Auvergne*'— p.  41. 

Tins  Voltairian  flippancy,  detivered  in  language  wUdi  can 
neither  in  idiom  nor  cnrthography  be  diBting:nished,  by  ns  at  least, 
from  that  of  a  century  later,  seemed  snspidons*  Again,  it  was 
starding  enough  to  find  in  the  nest  page  the  aodior  mistaJLing 
the  great  Pascal— '  reconnu  par  ses  inventions  math^matiques 
et  par  les  Lettres  Provinctales '  (p.  42) — for  a  second  cousin  of 
his ;  and  a  few  pages  later  we  have  him  describin?  the  same  great 
man  as  alternately  philandering,  sonnetizing,  and  satirizing  some 
coquette  at  Clermont,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  living,  or  rather  dyinof, 
at  Paris>  amidst  all  the  severities  of  ascetic  religion.   It  is  strange 

*  *  BrwnitM  tad  ftuB% 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trampery/ — ^P.  L.  b.  iii. 
It  is  odd  to  Hud  an  abbe  and  future  Bishap  of  Nitmrs  thus  anticipating  tlw  flMCT  of 
the  Puritan  pu<:t  at  the  many-cobmrtd  frateruitief  of  the  Homifb  Church. 

that 
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that  Flechier,  «tat  3%  ihodd  have  nude  ndi  Uvndm  m  to 

After  having  waited  above  thirty  pages  in  detailing  in  the  moat 
tediooa  and  fiivolona  style  the  oonrtsbips  and  jiltiiigs  of  sonse 
yonog  ladiea  and  gentlemeiv  daughtess  and  sons  of  presidenta 
and  ooonseUois,  he  at  hwt  arrives  at  the  aotnal  aittiag  of  the 
torible  tribonali  whidi  he  tieata  with  an  mtcmimin  tint  shows 
how  little  he  was  impressed  with  the  real  character  of  the  great 
aoenes  that  were  about  to  open 

*  M.  Robert  began  the  session  by  opening  a  civil  cause  which  had 
been  much  studied.  From  that  time  forward  they  talked  of  nothing 
but  of  people  arrested  in  the  province.  The  prevuta  (tipstaffs  or  run- 
stables)  all  louk  the  tield,  and  the  terror  became  so  general  that  even  the 
most  innocent  had  retired  into  the  depths  of  the  mountains.  Having 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  trip  to  Vichy,  an  agreeable  place,  re- 
markahle  for  the  miraculous  effect  of  its  waters,  we  slept  on  the  road, 
and  next  morning  perceived 

Ces  vallons  ou  Vicliy  par  ses  chaudes  fontaiues 
Adoucit  tous  les  jours  mille  cuisantes  peines.' — p.  47. 

We  next  have  other  watering-place  verses  on  Vichy,  and  a  detail 
of  M.  Fieohier's  visits  to  and  conversations  with  the  lady-nuns  of 
the  three  convents  of  Vicby — after  which  digression  the  gallant 
abbe  returns  to  CleimoQt  and  xepcnrts  the  first  important  trial  of 
the  Grands  Jours. 

The  rich  and  TffMiefft  familj  of  Canillac  seems  to  have  heen,  in 
all  its  niunerous  hranches^  the  most  powerful,  and,  what  was  in 
those  dajs  the  same  thing*  the  most  lawless,  tnrhaVent»  and  op* 
pressive  of  the  whole  province.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
QmniM  Jmn  had  been  speciallj  and  ohieAj  directed  against 
them;  and  it  was  te  this  reason  that  snoh  wonder  had  been 
erprosed  at  seeing  so  many  of  that  name  venturing  to  present 
themselves  to  eonffratolate  the  arrival  of  the  judges.  Of  these 
Gahriel  Yisoonnt  de  la  Modie-Canillae  was  the  man  of  the  best 
lepntation.  He  was  even  called  CamUae  U  8ag$t  in  oontmdis- 
tinction  to  the  old  Marqnis  of  Canillac  the  hMd  of  bis  clan* 
who  was  charactefiaed  aa  CamUae  U  Fou;  and  the  surprise 
and  consternation  of  the  public  were  very  great  on  leaniiiig 
that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  President  and  Advooate-Genesal 
was  the  arrest  of  this  Viscount; — the  wary  old  Marquis,  who 
had  not  been  one  of  the  congratulating^  cavalcade,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  hastened  to  make  a  judicious  retreat,  intimating— 
when  be  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  too  confident  kinsman — • 
that  he  thought  Canillac  k  Fou  would  turn  out  to  be  Canillac  le 
Sage,  The  principal  motive  which  Flechier  attributes  to  the 
magistrates  for  arresting  M.  de  la  Mothe- Canillac  does  not 
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seem  a  very  rational  or  creditable  one — namely,  that,  the  olijecl 
being  to  strike  terror  into  the  whole  family,  it  was  good  policy  to 
begin  with  the  least  guilty — for  if  one  comparatively  innocent 
should  be  punished,  it  was  not  merely  a  pledge  that  the  greater 
culprits  were  not  to  escape,  but  a  warning  that  even  smaller 
offences  would  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  he  adds  a  deeper,  a  more 
probable,  and  still  less  laudable  motive,  namely,  that  M.  do  la 
Mothe  had  been  active  on  the  side  of  the  Great  Conde  in  his 
rebellion ;  and  that,  although  he  had  been  pardoned  and  am- 
nestied for  all  those  transactions,  MM.  de  Novion  and  Talon 
were  not  sorry  to  make  a  partizan  of  the  Prince  their  first  victim. 
The  occasion  taken  was  this:  during  the  civil  war  Conde  had 
given  M.  de  la  Mothe  a  sum  of  5000  francs  (sic)  to  raise  troops 
for  his  service.  La  Mothe  handed  over  the  sum  to  one  M.  d'Or- 
lonette,*  who  pcomued  to  raise  the  men,  but  did  not ;  and  the 
Prince  having  reproached  La  Mothe  with  this  failure,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  against  d'Orsonette, 
wbo^  M  Flechier  tayi,  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  chose  to 
torn  the  lawsuit  into  an  afiair  of  bononr,  and  proclaimed  his  reao- 
lation  to  settle  it  by  a  personal  lencontre.f  In  this  temper 
they  unfortunately  met  one  day,  attended  by  their  servants.  La 
Motbe»  whose  party  was  most  nnmerons,  ronted  his  advenaries, 
and  wounded  d*Orsonette  with  his  own  hand,  while  one  of  his 
servants  killed  d'Orsonette's  /olScofwr— for  the  chace  seems  to 
have  been  a  pretext  for  the  gathering.  Flechier  omits  to  state 
the  important  lact  of  when  this  violence  occnrred— but  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  old  di^»  and  rather  unfairly  revived  for  the 
present  oocasum.  CSertainly  the  gentlemen  themselves  had  been 
reconciled  some  time  before  the  Advocate-General,  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  volunteered  tiie  criminal  prosecution  of  M.  db  la 
Mothe. 

.  Here  the  judicial  history  is  interrupted  by  the  episode  of  a 
runaway  monk,  stripped  of  a  blue  coat  which  he  profanely  wove, 
and  sent  back  to  his  cloister ;  and  another,  per  contra,  of  a  gill 
released  from  a  compulsory  noviciate; — and  then  the  Abbe 
adds : — 

*  One  is  tired  of  talking  of  prosecutions  and  crimes,  and  so  I  showed 
the  company  a  little  copy  of  verses  which  I  had  just  received  from 
Paris  by  Mdlie.  Scudery,  on  the  subject  of  a  tuberose  that  the  Kiug  bad 


*  Orsonette  is  a  village  on  the  river  Allicr,  on  tli6  verge  of  the  AuTeigM  laighkiid^ 
of  which  this  gentleniaii  wa«  probably  the  laird. 

f  This  waa,  to  a  late  period,  an  approved  p/ta  m  abaUmeut  amongst  the  ranotcr 
gentry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  wt^  geoemlly  better  provided  with  niatde  Ihie 
with  ready  money.  Oiv  iceden  will  ncoQeot  Bob  Roy*e  burieaqne  challenge  to  Iht 
Duke  of  Montiuae. 
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in  his  room ;  in  which  she  makes  the  flower  speak  with  all  the  gaUautry 
in  the  world.' 

Then  come  narratives  of  pleasure-tours  about  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  long  story,  which  the  writer  professes  to  believe  and  reason 
upon,  how  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  was  suspended  by  some  magical  practices  of  an 
enemy  on  a  piece  of  liniber,  and  the  difficulty  removed  by  burn- 
ing the  said  timber.  And  after  this  he  returns  to  tell  us,  without 
further  preamble  or  explanation,  that  on  the  23rd  of  October 
M.  de  la  Mothe  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  within 
f<nir  Iwurs  after.  We  cannot  make  out  why  or  on  what  evidence 
be  was  thus  condemned,  for  it  is  stated  that  neither  private  pro- 
secutor nor  witnesses  appeared,  and  that  the  only  proof  that  was 
or  could  be  produced  was  a  royal  lettre  de  grace  which  embodied 
an  admission  of  his  baving  wounded  d'OisoneUe,  bat  with  a  salvo 
that  he  had  done  so  in  repelling  an  amboacade  in  which  d'OrMi- 
nette  had  attacked  him* 

All  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  in  the  old  jurisprudence 
of  Fnunce  Utters  of  pardon  were  granted  on  the  petition  of  tho 
party  achnouMgmg  the  crime  (peardon  being  for  the  gniltj  and  not 
ibr  the  innocent) ;  and  therefore^  to  make  the  pardon  secure,  the 
suppliant  generally  took  care  to  make  hb  confession  full  enough 
to  cover  tM  offence— of  this  we  shall  see  a  most  remarkable  in* 
stsnce  in  the  sequel ;  but,  in  this  case,  what  we  cannot  understand, 
though  Flechier,  in  his  seal  for  M.  de  Canmartin,  endeavours  to 
explain  it»  is*  how  the  formal  recital  of  the  eaitfMted  fact  in  the 
preamble  should  have  beoi  admitted  to  coovict  him,  and  the  sub« 
stantial  portion  of  the  instrument*— the  pardon  itself— 4iot  be  suffi- 
dent  to  save  him.  Flechier  throws  out  some  obscure  hints,  as  if 
tfaeredCalhad  not  folly  stated  the  facte  and  was  therefore  invalid ; 
but  this  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulty,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  there  was  no  other  evidence  affainst  him  but  the  recital,  and 
whatever  was  recited  must  have  been  covered  by  the  pardon. 
Two  only  of  the  judg^es  were  in  his  favour,  and  in  spite  of 
Fieciucr's  laboured  defence  of  his  patron,  the  conduct  of  Cau- 
martin  seems  to  us  incomprehensible,  for  Caumarlin  himself 
deliberately  and  after  long  consultation,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  President  and  Talon,  had  sig:ncd  the  very  letter  of  pardon, 
which  he  afterwards  nullified  by  what  Flechier  represents  as 
being  on  his  part,  and  that  of  some  others  who  concurred  in  it,  a 
most  reluctant  sentence.  It  seems  certain  that  the  majority  were 
under  some  kind  of  influence  or  terror  ;  ils  opinh'ent  en  tremblant, 
says  Flechier;  and  although  that  phrase  might  be  thought  to 
indicate  mere  emotions  of  humanity,  the  whole  context  intimates 
that  there  was  something  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident 
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fident  in  procantig  the  capital  ooQfictioii.  '  In  wkjg 
Flechier,  smnming  up  the  case,  *  he  waa  the  first  tried — he  bore  a 
name  odiona  at  court — he  belonged  to  a  party  opposed  to  the 
king — and  though,  in  strictness  of  law,  he  may  have  deserved 
death,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  more  unfortunate  than 
criminal/  * 

The  unfavourable  effect  of  this  unexpected  condemnation  and 
sudden  execution  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  surprised  and 
discouraged  the  Court,  whose  proceedings  took  sensibly  a  more 
moderate  character.  The  cases  tried  were  either  in  themselves 
of  inferior  importance,  or  became  so  by  the  absence  of  the 
parties.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  old  French  law,  when  the 
culprit  did  not  appear,  to  proceed  atrainst  him  in  his  absence  par 
cotUumace — to  hear  the  case  ex  parte,  and  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence accordingly.  It  was  very  natural  that  such  one-sided  trials 
should  produce  very  rapid  verdicts,  and  generally  end  in  con- 
victions; but  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  that  very  reason,  the 
sentences  were  not  very  formidably  being  revisable  with  pro- 
portionable fadlitjy  when — time  or  treaty  having  cooled  the 
rancour  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  seal  of  the  judges  the  defendant 
ventured  to  come  into  conri  to  purser  $a  eomtnmace.  The  sen- 
tences for  denial  offences  geaendly  connsted  of  four  items- 
First,  death — secondly,  confiscation  of  property ,f  and  sometimes 
forfeiture  of  the  local  jurisdiction  ia  mentioned  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  property — thirdly,  a  fine  lo  die  king,  or  damages 
to  parties  to  be  lemd  prior  to  the  confiacation-^^aid  lastly,  ^ 
rasing  the  honse  of  the  delinquent— a  mode  at  once  of  ponish- 
ment  and  prefention,  becanse  every  conntrj-hoose  was  liteially 
a  eAdtetf,  a  castle— a  Ibrtalica  when  not  a  fortw  in  which  ths 
gentry  kept  a  kind  of  garrison—'  made  war  on  tfaeir  neighboon^' 
and  set  all  law>  bat  dial  of  the  swoid  and  what  they  called 
bononr,  ait  defiance.  This  rasing  of  the  houses  and  the  seisoie 
of  any  valnable  moveables  were  the  only  items  of  sentences  par 
eontwnaee  that  were  capable  of  immediate  execntion,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes  carried  into  effect,  even  in  slight 
cases,  without  any  delay,  so  that  when  the  coiUumace  was  subse- 

•  Thif  Vicomte  d«la  MoIIm  mim  to  htv  been      latt  of  bU  branch.   Be  had 

married,  in  1651,  Anne  de  L'Aub^pine,  and  tlieir  only  child,  Catherine,  subsequently 
mentioned  in  the  text,  bom  in  1652,  '  obtained  the  confiscation  of  her  father'*  pro- 
perty,' but,  dying  unmarried  in  1669,  the  led  it  to  her  mother,  who  survived  till  I6d0. 

t  CoefiMAtioB  did  nol^  at  the  tenn  teww  to  imply,  always  mean  eonfiaeation  to  Ibt 
State,  bat  a  transfer  from  the  culprit  to  the  next  rightful  claimant :  '  Dteclaroas  toni 
fes  biens  aoQtltt  et  cotin8qu6s  a  qni  la  confiscation  He  droit  appartirnt  ;  sur  1«  quels 
aera  fr€c^aMmtM  pris  la  aomme  de  12,000  livres  d'amendes  eiwers  le  roiy  ct  30,000 
livrea  de  dommage  interSts  envers* — the  plaintiflb.  Arret  contre  M,ttEtputMt 
p.  422.  Mile,  de  la  Mothe  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  *  obtained  her  fatfaen  conii- 
cation bat  whether  hj  right  or  Ihvoar  ii  not  itatod. 
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qnently  purged  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  remitted,  the 
gentleman  returned  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  had  to  rebuild^  which 
it  seems  he  was  allowed  to  do,  his  castellated  mansion. 

The  capital  part  of  such  sentences  used  to  be  performed  bpr  the 
executioner's  beheading  or  hanging  an  effigj — In  some  (if  not 
most)  cases  a  picture.  Our  readers  will  recollect  Madame  de 
Sevign^*s  friend  the  Marqnis  de  Pomenars*  sentence  to  death  by 
the  parliament  of  Britanny  for  an  abduction  fourteen  years 
before  s— 

'  Pomenars,'  she  writes  from  Lcs  liochers^  *  came  to  see  me  here  the 
other  day.  Passing  through  Lavul  he  found  a  great  crowd  collected, 
and  asked  what  it  was  about.  Only,"  they  told  him,  a  gentleman 
that  thqf  are  hanging  in  effigy  for  carrvrng  iff  the  Count  de  Gr6an€e*s 
daughter.**  That  genHenum  was  no  adm  ihom  khMse^!  He  got  close 
to  the  figure — oompkined  that  the  painter  had  not  done  him  fostice-*- 
went  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  judge's  who  had  condemned  him,  and 
eame  here  next  monuQg  dying  with  kughftsr  at  his  adfentiire.'— X^. 
11th,  Nov.  1671. 

Plechier  says— 

*  It  was  amusing  (i7  faisoit  beau)  to  see  such  a  number  of  pictures 
exhibited  in  the  place  of  execution,  all  beheaded  by  the  hangman — as 
many  as  thirty  in  one  day.  These  bloodless  executions  and  decent 
{honnetes)  representations,  which  inflicted  only  a  little  disgrace,  were  a 
sight  the  more  agreeable  because  there  was  justice  without  blood. 
These  pictures  were  exposed  for  one  day,  and  the  people  thronged  to  see 
this  regiment  of  criminals — dead  without  dying.  It  is  a  device  of  the 
law  to  disgrace  those  it  cannot  mmish,  and  to  diastiie  the  crime  when  it 
eaanot  rmch  the  criminaL  We  thought  theee  motuies  would  he  very 
appropriate  ornaments  for  the  apartmants  of  II.  Talon.* — p.  286. 

The  seeming  inconsistency,  negligence,  and  favourilism  of  the 
Grands  Jours  by  which  so  many  criminals  who  deserved  real 
punishment  were  only  subjected  to  this  mockery  of  justice,  occa- 
sion many  observations  from  Flechier,  who  did  not  see,  as  we 
think  our  readers  will  do  before  the  termination  of  this  article, 
something  more  of  a  guiding  principle  and  of  prudence  combined 
with  mercy  than  the  rhetorical  Abbe  imagined. 

Before  we  return  to  the  higher  class  of  crimes,  we  must  remind 
our  readers  that  every  species  of  plei^  small  as  well  as  great,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  private  as  well  as  publicj  was  receivable  by 
the  Grands  Jmm.  Flechier  intimates,  however,  that  the  judges 
were  very  rductant  to  do  ordinary  businen,  very  indifferent  about 
all  minor  matters.  M.  Talon  seems  to  have  loved  the  labour 
of  prosecuting  better  than  the  Court  did  the  trouble  of  trying ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  restrict  himself  to  the  wide  department  under- 
stood and  anttdpuled.  Thus 
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■  *  Every  one  believed  thfit  the  Grands  Jours  were  directed  against  the 
0|)pressions  of  the  noblesse^  but  they  were  very  much  astonished  when 
they  heard  that  an  arrit  liad  been  issued  fur  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  and  that  M.  Talon  had  struck  one  of  hiB  boldest  and  luckiest 
strokes  against  the  clerey  and  all  ecclesiastical  institutiooi  in  repealing 
at  a1>k>w  all  tbeir  privueges.  This  formidable  man— the  terror  of  all 
ranks — ei^oied  in  hia  levere  eloquence  the  alrosea  of  the  ecdeaiasdcil 
body,  the  idleness  of  the  chapters,  the  licentionsnesa  of  the  monasteries 
and  of  the  itligioas  communities,  who  pretended  to  be  exempt  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  scandalous  irregularities  of  the  nuns  in  the 
country  convents*  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  he  called  by  names 
very  offensive,  and  particularly  suited  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
Court.'— p.  94. 

M.  Talon's  eodetiastical  reformations  were  not  modi  relished 
by  his  colleagues ;  after  some  difficulty  and  demur  tliey  nomi- 
nally passed  his  prc^xMitions  into  an  arrHi  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  amft  jprodnced  any  consideiBble  consequences. 

But  while  the  Advocate-General  was  thus  fblfilliiig  with  moie 
scenic  than  real  effisct  his  formidable  mission^  we  are  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  spedes  of  authority  in  the  penon  oif 
Madame  Talon^  his  mother.  Shows  and  feastii,  and  the  like, 
satisfied  most  of  the  '  d/cam '  who  accompanied  the  Qrand$  Jcmn, 
but  she«  being  the  wife  and  mother  of  AttomeyrGenenJ^  seems 
to  have  bad  the  ambiti<m  of  taking  a  personal  and  aetiye  share 
.in  the  legal  campaign.    She  began 

*  by  causing  all  the  weights  and  measures  of  all  the  tradespeople  of  the 
town — silversmiths,  butchers,  bakers,  and  every  class  of  shopkeeper — to 
be  brought  before  her.  She  examined  them  very  closely,  and  soon  dis-  | 
covered  that  the  pound,  which  everywhere  else  is  sixteen  ounces^  isst 
Clermont  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  She  made  a  great  noise  about  the 
matter/ — ^p.  98. 

but  found  the  abuse  too  strong  for  her;  and  'at  last,  after 

frightening  the  shopkeepers  with  the  authority  of  the  son  and  the 
anger  of  the  mother,  she  was  obliged  to  limit  her  exertions  to 
"weighing  with  her  own  hands  every  article  that  was  bought  for 
the  consumption  of  her  house.  She  also  exerted  herself  with 
more  propriety,  though  it  seems  with  little  better  success,  against 
certain  abuses  which  she  discovered  in  the  hospitals,  and  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  charitable  zeal  of  the  resident  ladies  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  : — 

*  She  established  meetings  in  the  parishes,  as  there  are  at  Paris,  and 
invited  all  the  women  of  quality  in  the  town  to  attend  them,  observing 
to  them  that  one  need  not  wait  till  past  fifty  to  be  benevolent,  and 
that  youth,  beauty>  and  gaiety  became  more  graceful  by  the  addition 
of  charity.* 

She  showed  the  ladies  that  they  must  organise  themselves^  dect- 
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iog  a  president,  treasurer,  and  snperinteiideDt,  and  sbc  even  con- 
deicended  to  enter  into  details  of  the  superintendence  to  be 
exerdsed  over  the  parish  kitchen  in  a  style  of  cnlinary  theology 
not  Tery  sonnd  or  edifying 

*  Sbe  told  them  how  huge  the  boiler  of  the  chanty  should  be— how 
much  water  should  he  put  in,  and  a  hundred  other  fine  things.  Yon, 
madam  '*  (she  said  to  the  superintendent),  "  sie  pcculisrly  chosen  to 
feed  the  poor  brsthren  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  also  ours.  You  are  to 
imitate  more  particularly  than  the  others  our  Saviour,  who  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament  gives  himself  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  I  once  heard  a  worthy 
Capuchin  father  say  in  his  exhortation  to  the  ladies  of  our  parish  in 
Paris.  To  do  your  duty  before  God  in  the  office  which  you  have  under- 
taken, you  should  endeavour  to  learn  to  make  a  good  soup — how  to 
clear  it  when  it  is  too  thick,  by  puttinii^  in  successive  portions  of  water, 
or  to  thicken  it,  if  it  be  too  thin,  with  four  or  five  eggs.'*  * — p.  101. 

And  with  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  this  sort  of  stuff  Flechier 
wearies  his  readers,  as  he  confesses  Madame  Talon  did  the 
ladies  of  Clermont. 

At  last  he  returns  to  the  sittings  of  the  Court,  and  tells  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  in  his  usual  loose  and  declamatory  style,  the 
story  of  a  poor  cnri  who  was  condemned  and  actually  hanged  for 
the  murder  of  a  peasant  who  had  been  some  veors  hefitr9  beaten 
to  death  by  some  persons  alleged  to  have  been  instigated  by 
the  enri.  This  second  capital  punishment  of  the  Grands  Jours 
was  more  unfortunate  if  not  more  iniquitous  than  the  first,  for 
the  Editor  informs  ns  that  it  was  by  and  bye  ascertained  that  the 
curS  was  innocent: — the  real  murderer  (who  afterwards  confessed 
it)  being  in  the  galleys  for  some  other  crime  at  the  time  when 
the  tmy  injusttoe  of  the  Grands  Jours  came  into  AnTeigne  to 
rip  up  old  stories  and  to  hang  a  poor  priest  because  he  could 
not  prove  a  negative. 

Another  rural  euri  was  in  perpleiiQr  for  a  murder,  better 
proved,  but  of  a  more  venial  kind.  He  had  married  a  couple, 
and  was  invited  to  the  wedding-feast,  at  which  the  favourite  dog 
of  one  of  the  guests  had  twice  contrived,  somehow,  to  carry  off  the 
contents  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  plate.  On  a  third  assault 
the  cicrA  in  a  fit  of  vexation,  threw  his  knife  at  the  plunderer  and 
unfortunately. killed  him.  There  ensued  grreat  outcry  and  great 
scandal — hardly  less  in  that  sphere  than  there  was  here  when 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {temp.  Jac.  I.)  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  man,  simply  because  his  Grace  would  needs  go  a-hunt- 
ing  and  was  a  wretched  shot.  The  cur^  was  prosecuted,  his 
functions  suspended  and  his  benefice  sequestered  under  the  canon 
a;[jalnst  blood-shedding;  and,  full  of  remorse  for  his  crime,  or, 
as  we  rather  suspect,  of  i^rief  for  the  loss  of  his  revenue,  he  now 
come  to  implore  the  Grands  Jours  for  a  pardon,  of  which  none  of 
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those  simple  folks  seemed  to  donbt  the  necessity.  '  It  seems  to 
me  strange,'  says  Flechier,  '  that  people  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  killins^  a  dog  and  murdering  a  man,  should  yet 
know  what  a  .sequestration  was.' 

Then  came  a  squabble,  and  rather  a  curious  one  in  its  details, 
between  two  ladies  of  the  house  of  Talleyrand,  aunt  and  niece,  as 
to  which  was  the  luly  elected  abbess  of  a  certain  convent;  but 
we  notice  it  only  for  the  incidental  light  thrown  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Grands  Jours y  by  Flechier*s  development 
of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  pretended  inflexibility  of  ^f. 
Talon  to  decide,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  to  the  justice  of 
the  case,  for  the  niece  :— 

'  M.  Talon  had  been  at  first  rather  incUned  for  the  aimt ;  but  hb 
mother,  who  meddles  in  everydiing,  having  undertaken  to  bring  the 
parties  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  took  offence  because  the  elder  lady 
would  not  sign  a  blank  arbitration  to  be  filled  up  by  Madame  Takm — 
and  this  lady  insisted  on  her  son's  doing  all  that  he  could  in  favour  of 
the  young  one^  whom  she  had  found  more  obaequious.' — p.  133. 

We  mutt  now  return  to  the  moie  leriouB  afiimof  the  Provincul 
Nobility :  and  we  be^  with  a  case  which  afibrda  a  geneial  view 
of  the  kind  of  offences  of  which  all  these  feudal  lords  weie 
accused,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  guilty. 

*  The  case  of  the  Baron  de  Sent^gas  perplexed  the  Court  extremely, 
both  by  the  great  number  of  charges  made  against  him,  aud  the  ability 
with  which  he  defended  himself.* — p.  232. 

He  was  accused  under  three  beads — of  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  criminal  offences.  Of  the  first  class  were,  the  having  caused 
in  some  of  his  jurisdictions  certain  creatures  of  his  to  be  elected 
magistrates  (acAeouat),  and  having  under  colour  of  their  authority 
made  various  exactions ;  the  maintaining  a  force  of  horse  and  fool> 
and  quartering  them  on  the  country — having  prevented  the  lety 
of  the  king's  taxes — Shaving  laid  exorbitant  fines  and  impositkiiis 
on  particular  districts,  and  extorted  rents  both  in  cash  and  presents 
from  villages  which  were  not  liable  to  either — and  generally, 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Of  the  second  class  were — the  carry* 
ing  off  a  banner  appropriated  to  parish  jproceisions, — the  baring 
demolished  a  dispel  dedicated  to  the  v  iigin,  and  employed  the 
materiab  in  repuring  one  of  his  htonses^the  haring  ponessed 
himself  of  the  tithes  of  a  certain  priory,  by  forbiddmg  his  snV 
jects  to  hm  them  from  the  Prior  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  better  bargain  of  Ifaem*  The  third  dass  Flechier  lumps 
into  'two  or  three  murders^  some  false  imprisonments,  many 
illegal  ranqoiis  (fines orcoomositions  for  offences),  and  many  corv^ 
eiacted  without  justice  and  executed  under  duresse ;  but  the  chief 
charge  was,  that  he  had  as  magistrate  confiiied  a  man  in  a  kind  ! 
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of  pr$gs,  where  he  could  neither  stand  nor  sit,  and  so  dote  and 
damp  that  Ins  clothes  were  mildewedyttod  that  when,  after  two 
or  three  nuMithsy  he  was  released*  he  waa  so  wasted  and  disfi- 
gured as  not  to  be  known.  This  last  case»  whidi  exceeded  the 
BanMi  of  Bndwaidine's  imprisonment  of  the  poadien  in  degree 
oni  j*-was»  saya  Fleduer,  the  best  profed»  and  ganre  a  certain  cradit 
to  all  the  rest.  Bm  on  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that  the  Baron 
de  Sdn^namade  a  defienoe  so  able  as  to  pasde  the  not  fitfonraUe 
j  udges.  He  first  discredited  all  the  witneeses  againsthim^aiidproved 
that  they  were  ekher  rogues  or  conficts,  or  biassed  by  private 
interests  or  animosities  against  him.  All  the  exactions  and  malver- 
sations he  proved  to  be  founded  on  ancient  rights  and  immemorial 
nsage  and  possession.  As  to  the  sacrileges,  he  produced  acts  of 
vestry  justifying  the  smaller  matters,  and  on  the  greater  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  prior  of  Plaisance  for  his 
character  in  those  respects.  As  to  the  murders,  he  produced  the 
proceedings  in  the  various  cases,  which,  says  Flechier,  seemed 
sufficiently  clear  ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  the  cruel  imprison- 
ment, he  alleged  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  cage  was  greatly 
exaggerated ;  that  the  man  was  duly  convicted  and  legally  pu- 
nished, and  that  all  the  formalities  of  justice  had  been  strictly 
observed.  The  Court  was  divided — seven  were  for  death — six 
for  a  heavy  fine,  the  rasing  the  fortifications  of  his  houses,  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and  banishment  for  life :  and, 
the  simple  majority  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  a  capital  con- 
demnation, the  more  lenient  opinion  prevailed.  The  President 
was  very  anxious  to  have  convicted  this  gentlemaOi  and  as  they 
had  him  in  their  hands  he  would  certainly  have  been  executed ; 

'  but  certain  conuderatioDS  of  justice  mixed  with  policy  (melees  de  polu 
Hque)  induced  the  otheis  to  condemn  him  only  to  a  miserable  life.  They 
thought  the  evidence  not  quite  coiielusive»  and  were  reluctant  to  give 
further  countenance  to  the  extravagsnt  account  of  their  severity  which  was 
prevalent  at  Paris,'— p.  234. 

M.  de  SiaegaB  seems  to  have  experienced  a  measure  of  justice 
aa  scant  as  that  he  was  accused  of  administering. 

A  much  wone  case  was  that  of  M.  de  la  Motfae-Tintry,  a  gen- 
tl^nan  who  had  craelly  ;nurJlered  a  poor  peasant  for  refhsing  to 
mow  his  meadow.  He  had  fled  like  so  many  otiiers,  but  was 
taken,  tried,  and  conTicted — ^bnt  only  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
— a  sentence  which,  though  our  author  says  it  was  to  a  gentle- 
man worse  than  death,  showed  that  the  severity  of  the  Court 
had  been  essentially  mitigated — ^for  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  inexcusable  murder  and  of  the  meanest  and  most  feloni- 
ous kind  that  we  remember  in  the  whole  volume.  M.  de  Tintry 
solicited  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  on  the  ground  that, 
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hwnng'  received  aeveral  wounds  in  military  service,  he  was  in* 
cepable  of  rowing  in  the  galleyfl.  Flecfaier  does  not  tell  us 
the  result  of  this  appeal,  hot  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  likdy 
to  be  sacoesifnl.  He  adds  a  curious  circnmstance  If  the  mp* 
plication  for  commutation  should  fail,  Tintij*s  friends  intended  to 
solicit  for  him  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ljoost  who 
had*  it  IS  said,  whenever  the  chain  of  gallejr*slaves  passed  thnmi  h 
that  dty,  the  right  of  liberating  one  of  the  convicts.  This  right 
M.  Oonod  never  before  heard  attributed  to  the  Ardibishop  of 
Lyons — ^though  on  Ascension-dajr  the  Chapter  of  Rouen  had  the 
privilege  of  delivering  a  criminal. --p.  236. 

But  a  more  curious  mode  of  pardon  or  remission  was  mooted 
in  a  similar  case.  Some  poor  wretch,  who  was  also  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  had  heard  that  if  any  girl  consented  to  marry 
him,  h©  must  necessarily  be  spared.  He  interested  the  ladies 
of  the  Grands  Jours  in  this  view  of  the  case,  who  charitably  found 
him  a  deliverer ;  and  Flechier  makes  quite  a  love-story  of  the 
affair,  and  says  a  world  of  what  he  thought  pretty  things  about 
the  exchange  of  chains  which  the  intended  bridegroom  was  to 
undergo.  Nay,  Madame  Talon  undertook  to  recommend  the 
arrangement  to  her  son  ;  but  her  son  sternly  rejected  the  proposal, 
asserting  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such  law  or  custom ;  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  kind-hearted  damsel,  as  well  as  of  himself.  It  seems, 
however,  that  M.  Talon  was  wronc;  in  his  law ;  for  M.  Gonod  has 
found  in  an  old  law-book  of  La  Caustume  du  hauUet  du  bat  pa^t 
d^Auoer^,  Ljons,  1505— 

•  En  plusicurs  pays  et  lieux  est  de  coustume  que  si  une  feramc  k 
marier  et  mesmement  si  elle  est  pucel  et  requiest  ung  honimc  a  mary 

3ui  est  condempnti  k  morir,  et  est  mene  an  gibet,  len  le  deslivre  li  Is 
icte  femme,  elle  lui  sauvera  sa  vie.' — p.  329. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  convict  should  have  been 
more  learned  in  the  law  than  the  terrible  Talon.  We  think  theie 
is  a  novel  of  the  modem  French  school^  so  fond  of  convict  romance^ 
built  on  some  similar  stoiy. 

The  indictments  agttinst  the  Counts  d* Apcher andd'Apdioii«  the 
Marquises  de  Salers,  Vejrrac,  and  Malause,  the  Barons  de  Blot 
and  de  Cusse,  and  a  docen  other  noble  culprits^  were  all  similar,  as 
tothe  chief  heads  of  accusation»  to  that  of  M.  de  Senegas— various 
modes  of  extortion  from  their  subjects— abstraction  of  tithes,  and 
the  like  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  dergy — and  fends  against 
each  other,  ending  in  dueb  and  murders ;— Huid  all  terminated  in 
sentences  of  the  same  character — all  the  absentees  being  oon- 
demned  to  death  in  effigy,  and  those  that  were  tried  in  person  to  fine, 
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dcmofi&m,  and  confiscation.  The  Goant  d'Apdion,  a  highland 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  and  connderation,  was,  we  thiiA,  the 
cnty  one  releaaed  wilhoat  tome  form  of  trial — a  favoor  conferred 
on  him,  according  to  F!edhier»  becavte  Madame  de  Bibeyre,  the 
Plreadent^  daughter,  waa  one  day  happily  brought  to  bed  :— 

*  *The  President  in  his  joy  would  have  opened  all  the  ])rison8,  as  if  a 
Dauphin  had  been  born,  but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  re* 
lease  of  M.  d'Apchon.' — p.  227. 

But  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  lenity  must  have  been 
suggested  by  deeper  motives. 

U^e  are  now  brought  back  to  '  the  illustriotis  house  of  Canil- 
lac/ — which  had,  besides  other  illustrations,  the  very  unusual  one 
of  having  given  the  Church  of  Rome  two  Popes,  Clement  VI. 
in  1350>  and  Gregory  XI.  in  1370.  Its  head,  whom  the  judges 
would  have  rather  laid  hold  of,  and  whom  all  the  province  would 
have  widied  in  M.  de  la  Mothe's  place,  was,  as  alr«idy  mentioned, 
James-Timoleon,  Marquis  de  Canillac — CmiUac  U  fou^*  h 
plus  grand  €t  Uphts  vieux  pScheur  de  lawcvmcet'-who  had  lived, 
aaya  Flediier,  for  above  sixty  years,  a  life  of  estortion  and  vio* 
lence.  It  is  lair  to  observe  that  the  chief  charges  against  him 
were  for  exactions  as  to  which  Flechier  confesses  that  he,  like 
the  Baron  de  S^n^as,  alleged  legal  rights  founded  on  very  an- 
cient titles,  and  that  the  most  serious  of  all  was  a  question 
(the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  but)  which  liad  been  pro- 
tracted for  fourteen  years  by  the  conflict  of  two  courts  claim- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  He  was  charged^  however,  with 
pushing  those  rights  to  an  exorbitant  extent.  Other  gentle- 
men levied  aides  from  their  tenants  for  their  own  marriage,  or 
that  of  their  eldest  son — but  what  they  did  once  in  their  lives 
the  Marquis  did  every  day,  and  under  these  pretences  imposed 
incessant  contributions  for  monsieur  and  for  madame,  and  for  all 
their  childicn  in  succession.  To  maintain  his  jurisdiction,  and 
to  levy  his  pecuniary  tributes,  he  kept  in  his  mountain  towers 
a  band  of  twelve  followers,  whom  he  called  his  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  who,  adds  the  facetious  abbe,  *  catechised  by  the  stick  or 
Ijy  the  sword  those  who  did  not  readily  submit  to  the  Marquis's 
clcmands.  These  men  he  called  by  the  very  apostolic  names  of 
2^0'trust,  Smash-all,  and  the  like,  and  the  very  terror  of  their 
sobriquets  served  to  fill  his  exchequer.'*  Sometimes  he  would  be 
pleasant,  and  employ  softer  modes.    He  boasted  that  he  had  one 

*  Even  go  late  as  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  we  find  (lie  strongly 
znarked  traces  of  a  aimilar  system  in  ScoUand : — *  The  great  men  of  the  Highlands  in 
thai  time  ( 1712-1716)  w«m  datimos  to  have  at  their  disposal,  mai  of  moltita  chmMstor, 
to  whom  the  world  and  the  world's  law  were  no  friends,  and  who  might  at  timet 
vBvage  the  laodi  and  daitioy  tht  tioaiitt  of  a  feudal  eiwm/.'  (JiUni,  i9  Htb  i?oy.) 
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harh  Ibat  antUad  lum  to  feed  the  reft  of  lut  hmrm  tfait  wm 
'  a  nudd  called  Barban»*-— Badbe— tluNiiigh  whoee  indiia  inflo- 
ence  a  poor  deUnqiieiit  asrS  of  one  of  his  pariihaa  waa  indnoed 
to  supply  oata  for  the  Marquis's  atnd.  He  dkies  nol;  aeem  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  sanguinary  excesses ;  but  whatever  crines 
were  committed  in  his  district  he  was  always  glad  to  pardon 
on  a  consideration.  These  offences,  says  Flechier,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  prove;  but  the  arrest  of  M.  de  la  Molhe 
haviog  apprised  him  of  the  unreasonable  kind  of  men  who  were 
come  to  put  an  end  to  his  old  fourteen  years*  law- suit,  he  found 
that  his  state  of  health  required  an  immediate  removal  to  a 
southern  climate.  He  knew  that,  by  absenting  himself  at  this 
critical  period,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  tried  and  executed  in  effigy 
— but  that  was  no  novelty  to  him,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  joke. 
He  had  been  many  years  before  so  treated  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Parliament  do  Toulouse,  and  had,  like  Pomenars,  witnessed  from 
a  window  in  the  groat  square  of  that  city  his  own  execution.  He 
declared  that  he  did  not  feel  the  least  pain  in  life  from  his  decapi- 
tation, and  had  half  a  mind  to  see  the  aame  experiment  made 
over  again ;  but  his  increased  age  and  aze,  and  the  unfavourable 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  these  new  judges,  indisposed  him  from 
enjojwg  a  second  representation  of  this  kind,  and  he  thought  it 
more  pmdent  to  withdraw  for  a  season,  and  so,  after  giving  out 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  Clement  VI.*  and  Gr^;ory  XI.^  the  grim 
old  'ainner/  in  the  character  and  guise  of  a  aick  lady,  cloaelj 
ahut  up  in  a  litter  on  account  of  the  advanced  season,  hastened 
towards  the  firontier  of  Spain.  In  crossiiur  Langnedoc  an  over 
inquintive  prdvdt  of  the  police  inasted  on  looking  into  the  litter, 
and  there  saw  a  terrible  face  which  he  well  recogmsed,  hut  havipg 
no  ordefs  to  arrest  him  and  no  denre  ever  to  tee  that  face  again, 
he  let  him  pass.  This  little  aoddent  metamorphosed  the  aick 
lady  into  an  active  oldsoldier>  who,  tniiting  to  the  nddle  inalead 
of  the  litter,  rode  day  and  night  till  he  had  placed  the  Pyrenees 
between  him  and  all  such  impertinent  inquirers. 

This  gentleman,  surnamed  *  He  of  the  Twelve  Apostles y  had  a 
wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter;  and  while  Flechier  does  justice  to 
the  exemplary  qualities  of  Madame  de  Canillac,  he  thinks  that 
the  temper  and  tastes  of  the  father  were  rather  too  predominant 
in  his  children.  His  daughter,  entitled  by  her  remarkable  beauty, 
rank,  and  fortune,  to  a  high  alliance,  married  one  AI,  de  Masse- 
i?caM,  which  in  English  might  bo  rendered  Sf  out-club,  sounding,  sa\s 
Flechier,  like  the  name  of  one  of  her  lather's  twelve  apostles, 
though  in  fact  he  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family.  The 
marriage,  hovi^ever,  was  unhappy — the  lady  alleged  (Cosas  de 
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EijpaHa  /)  thai  the  hmbttid  cyagki  imvw  to  bav0  adfwtvred  on 
inatriiBOiy--Htao>nd«toiM«ndpn^^ 

of  the  last  of  the  kind  in  Franoe),  in  which  the  hnibnd  was  oast^ 
and  Madame  de  HeMM-AoM  became  again  MademoiaeUe  de 
CaaiUac. 

The  ton,  the  yonng  Marqma*  waa  at  thia  time  in  love  with  a 
Hademoiielle  Ribejre^  the  danghter  of  a  magiatiale^  afterwarda 
one  of  the  judgea  of  the  OrmniM  J&urt,  who  behmged  to  tiua  part 
of  the  conntij-^  charming  girl,  bnt  not  eqsal,  hia  family  thought, 
in  rank  and  fortune  to  the  heir  of  the  Canillaci.  *  The  young 
nobleman,'  says  Flecbier,  '  is  exceedingly  accomplished,  and  de- 
serves to  be  the  son  of  a  better  father ;  everybody  praises  his 
principles,  bis  manners,  his  general  character,  even  his  gentleness 
—though  there  was  one  little  affair  which  had  something  of  an 
opposite  colour.  A  certain  priest  having,  '  indiscreetly  perhaps,* 
says  the  indulgent  Abbe,  interfered  with  an  intrigue  of  the  young 
Marquis's  with  some  lady,  the  gentle  youth  waylaid  him,  gave  him 
just  time  to  say  bis  prayers,  and  sent  him  to  the  other  world.  As  this 
was  done  in  something  like  hot  blood,  (and  we  hope  with  more 
extenuating  circumstances  than  Flecbier  states,)  he  had  obtained 
kttres  de  grace^  which  had  been  duly  registered  by  the  Parliament 
of  Provence ;  but  M.  Talon,  pretending  the  act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted within  that  jurisdiction,  evoked  the  case  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  own  Grands  Jours.  The  documents  were  brought  into  the 
Court  but  two  daja  before  the  final  prorogation,  and  the  judges 
were  very  much  annojfed  at  being  thua  forced  to  pronounce 
sentence  upon  a  crime  which  bad  been  already  pardoned;  but 
Talon  insisted ;  and  the  *  portrait  of  the  young  ^  arquis  was  taken 
hj  the  same  artist  as  that  of  his  father^* — ^that  is,  he  also  was 
executed  in  effigy,  and  all  hia  property  confiscated.  It  waa  easy 
to  foresee  that  this  sentence  could  him  no  fatal  conaequencea. 
The  king  heard  from  all  aides  the  moat  fayourable  aeooirats  of  the 
youqg  gentleman,  and  commuted  all  his  punishment  into  the 
obligation  to  equip  a  ship  of  war  (a  strange  fine  for  a  highland 
dnei),  which  waa  valued  at  an  eipense  of  somewhat  less  than 
30,000  Irnres.  This  young  man  we  presume  to  hanre  been  the 
ftUier  oi  Madame  de  Genlis's  old  friend  the  Marquis  de  Canillac, 
who  waa  in  1770  about  91  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  venerable  monuments  of  the  Siecle  de  Louis  Qua- 
torze.  There  is  one  anecdote  of  the  old  Canillac  le  fori  which, 
though  of  a  less  violent  nature,  is  still  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
be  worth  relating.  After  having  broken  off  his  son's  match  with 
Mile.  Ribeyre,  perceiving  him  to  be  very  deeply  afflicted,  he  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  charms  which  bad  produced  such  an  effect, 
and  so^  hearing  that  she  was  to  pass  through  ^is  territory,  he 
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waylaid  her,  and  stoppings  her  coach  went  tip  to  the  window,  to  Imt 
^eat  terror — she  naturally  fearing^  some  violence;  but  after  oon* 
templaiing  her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  he  allowed  her  to 
pass,  and  turning  round  beat  his  breast  with  all  the  contrition  of  a 
piuus  penitent,  and  '  begged  pardon  of  God  for  having  falsely  said 
that  La  Ribeyre  was  not  handsome.' 

We  have  mentioned  this  affair  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Ca- 
nillac,  as  Flechier  does,  out  of  its  chronological  order,  that  we 
might  keep  the  family  portraits  together.  We  next  proceed  to 
the  case  of  the  Count  de  Beaune,  for  what  Flechier  calls  the  farce 
of  the  trunk — la  comedie  du  coffre ;  and  in  truth  it  was  a  farce, 
Allowing  at  a  short  interval  the  tragedy  of  M.  de  la  Mothe. 

It  appears  that  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  her  very  interesting 
daughter  having  exhausted  in  vain  the  agonies  of  tears  and 
prayers  to  influence  the  judges  to  mercy,  retired  on  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  Cbiteau  de  la  Mothe,  whnre  they  were  mnm 
alarmed  by  a  rumour  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  ooming  to  seise 
the  moveables,  and  particnlarly  the  plate  and  jewels,  liable  to 
confiscation.  Some  goodnatofed  neighboor  contrived  to  save  the 
poor  mourners  from  this  outrage;  a  countiy  lont-^as  simple  pro- 
bably as  CaUum  Beg,  or  the  Digald  CreciKre^htmpeiwd  to  fall 
in  with  the  officers  of  jnsticey  and  on  being  closely  qnestioned, 
informed  them,  as  dearly  as  hm  stupidity  wimld  permit,  that  they 
would  lose  their  time  and  their  booty  if  they  went  on  to  Ia 
Mothe,  for  all  the  plate  and  jewels  had  been  just  dispatched  to 
the  house  of  the  Count  de  Beaune,  where,  if  they  made  haste, 
they  should  find  it.  It  was  so;  the  chest  was  there,  and  M.  de 
Beaun^  on  getting  a  fonnal  reoe^  for  it,  delivered  it  to  the 
captors,  who  conveyed  it  in  triumph  to  Clermont.  Sadk  a  valuable 
booty  was  rare ;  for  in  general  the  parties  made  haste  to  put  their 
moveables  beyond  the  reach  of  the  harpies  of  the  law,  but  the 
suddenness  of  the  misfortune  which  had  fallen  on  Madame  de  la 
Mothe  had  prevented  any  such  precaution,  l^he  trunk,  then, 
was  brought  into  court,  the  seals  broken  in  great  form  and  high 
expectation  ;  but,  lo  !  on  opening,  it  was  found,  to  the  utter  shame 
and  discomfiture  of  the  judges,  to  be  filled  with  old  iron  of  no 
value  whatsoever;  and  much  ridicule  was  created  by  the  terror  of 
one  of  these  terrible  judges,  who  had  been  the  first  and  most 
strenuous  in  the  condemnation  of  M.  de  la  Mothe,  at  the  pro- 
duction of  some  rusty  pistols,  which  he  imagined  were  infernal 
machines,  provided  for  the  destruction  of  the  Court.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  in  the  interval  the  valuables  of  the  Mothe  family 
had  been  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

This  was  indeed  a  farce  after  a  tragedy  ;  but  there  was  still  a 
melodrame  to  be  played*  The  judges,  who  had  been  piqued  and 
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mortified  by  the  disappointment  and  ridicule  arising^  from  the 
seizure  of  the  trunk,  caused  M.  de  Beaune,  thouufh  one  of  the 
most  considerable  noblemen  of  the  province,  both  for  rank,  wealth, 
and  personal  character,  to  be  ignominiously  arrested,  and  dragfged 
to  prison,  where  they  even  menaced  him  with  the  torture  lor  the 
discovery  of  the  abstracted  property.  Messieurs  des  Grands  Jours 
seemed  so  earnest  as  well  as  irresistible,  that  M .  de  Beaune  was 
much  alarmed,  and  althougU  a  nunoritj  of  the  judges  were  for 
acquitting  him  altogether,  as  having  committed  no  legal  oflcnce, 
he  thongbt  himself  well  off  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  20,000  livnt» 
which  he  was  to  pay  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  claim  upon 
Madame  la  Mothe  for  reimbnnement ;  the  Court  effecting  by 
this  drcoitous  injustice  the  real  confiscation  of  a  conjecttiral  pro- 
perty, and  enforcing  it  against  a  person  who  had  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  the  property^  even  if  it  had  been  proved  to  exist. 
Assuredly  this  was  a  mode  of  justice  as  farcical  as  the  eonUmjpt  it 
affected  to  punish ;  but  poor  M.  de  Beaune  had  been  *  so  terri- 
fied by  the  menaces  of  the  torture^  and  by  the  surprising  punish- 
ment of  M.  de  la  Mothe,  that  he  was  but  too  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape  at  any  price/ — ^p.  187.* 

A  graver  case  followed, — ^that  of  MM.  du  Palais,  father  and 
aooj— of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  extract  a  plain  statement 
from  (he  verbose  eloquence  of  M.  FUchier,  We  have  seen  that 
the  Count  dn  Palais  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  M.  de 
la  Mothe-Canillac  to  congratulate  Messieurs  des  GrAnds  Jours, 
and,  like  him,  he  became  (though  fortunately  not  in  person)  one 
of  their  victims.  Flechier  gives  no  dates  ;  but  the  affair  for  which 
these  gentlemen  were  accused  must  have  spread  over  a  consider- 
able space  of  lime — several  years  at  least. 

The  Count  du  Palais  had  some  dispute  with  a  neijrhbouring 
gentleman  whose  estate  joined  his,  and  who  had  proceeded  to 
serve  him  with  some  le^jal  process.  The  process-servers  were  ill 
received  at  Le  Palais,  and,  though  no  actual  violence  was  offered 
to  them,  they  were  glad,  from  the  aspect  of  the  parties,  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Walter  Scott  well  remembered  when  'the 
King's  writ  did  not  run  quite  current  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhitldor ' 
{Intr.  to  Hub  Boj/)  ;  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  that  a  similar 
species  of  intimidation — enforced,  when  the  hint  of  sour  looks  was 
not  prudently  taken,  by  a  little  personal  chastisement — has  been, 
at  no  distant  time,  practised  in  the  west  of  Ireland  on  persons 
so  indiscreet  as  to  disturb  the  privacy  of  a  country  gentleman  with 
unfriendly  missives  from  Chancery  or  the  Common  Pleas.  But 
in  this  French  case  the  intruders  were  not  let  off  so  easily.  They 

*  A  gentlemaa  of  bit  namt  wm  Lieuttiwnf-Qcneral  (deputy-governor)  of  Auvergue 
St  Ibtbraskiogoalof  tiw  RtyolutiflD  -no  doobtoM  of  on  fmijp  if  not  a  deiecnclflDt. 
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were  followed*  it  leemi,  and  overtaken  the  same  evening  by  two 
bodies  of  borsemeo  at  a  village  some  20  miles  off,  where  they  had 
proposed  to  pass  the  night — two  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
beaten*  stripped,  and  in  that  condition  brought  back  to  Le  Palaii^ 
wheie  they  were  flogged*  and  turned  into  the  woods,  with  orden 
(rather  superfluous,  wc  should  suppose),  on  pain  of  death,  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  without  even  looking  behind  them.  No 
explanation  is  given  as  to  who  these  horsemen  were,  nor  why 
they  should  have  wantonly  maltreated  the  officers  who  had  so 
leadily  retired,  nor  why  they  should  have  implicated  M.  du  Palais 
so  ostentatiouslv  in  thmr  vengeance,  as  to  hnog  them  back  to  Ls 
Palais  only  to  drive  them  away  from  it  again.  But  of  course  this 
outrage  .served  to  add  a  criminal  prosecution  to  the  civil  cause 
before  pending ;  and  in  this  prosecution  the  Marquis  du  Palai% 
the  son  of  the  Count,  though  ihm  very  ywmg,  was  included — be« 
cause  he  was  present  at  some  part  of  the  transaction,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  Canillac  family — since  luckily  dead — but  whose 
name  was,  we  have  seen,  odious  to  the  authorities.    The  affair 
proceeded,  it  seems,  slowly  in  the  provincial  courU,  but  at  last 
was  ready  for  trial,  when  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  inter- 
vention of  M.  de  Villeroy  (the  governor,  we  presume,  of  the 
province),  which  terminated  the  civil  suit  amicably,  and  permilied 
the  criminal  one  to  fall  to  the  ground.    Tliis  affair  must  have 
been  some  years  asleep;  for  the  Marquis,  who  was  a  boy  when 
it  haj)pened,  was  now  the  father  of  three  children :  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  criminal  prosecution  being  found  in  the  archives, 
the  Court  of  Grands  Jours — without  the  sliijlitest  notice  to  any  of 
the  parties,  or  any  fresh  inquiries,  or  any  suspicion  that  this  old 
affair  had  been  re-opened — condemned,  by  a  secret,  sudden,  and 
summary  sentence,  both  the  Count  and  the  ^larquis   to  be 
beheaded  (some  of  the  judges  voted  for  their  being  broken  on 
the  wheel),  with  confiscation  of  their  properties,  a  fine  of  40,000 
livres*  and  the  demolidon  of  the  Chateau  du  Palais ;  and  this  last 
item  they  inmiediately  proceeded  to  execute.    It  does  not  appear 
why  the  Court  did  not  begin  by  securing  the  persons  of  the 
parties.  The  Count  probably  had  some  feeling  that  the  affair  was 
hanging  over  him  and  may  have  kept  out  of  the  way ;  but  the 
Marquis,  unsusjncious  of  any  serious  danger,  was  within  leadw 
and  had  barely  time,  after  the  sudden  promulgation  of  the  sen* 
tence,  to  effect  a  very  narrow  escape  from  the  officers  of  the  ocHurt. 

The  strange  severity  of  including  in  this  extreme  sentence  the 
Marquis  du  Palais,  whose  share  in  the  transaction  was  so  slight 
and  doubtful  and  who  was  so  young  at  the  time,  is  aggravated  by 
some  intermediate  circumstances.  Some  time  after  the  violoaoes 
committed  on  the  process-servers,  there  came  out  into  the  society 
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of  Clermont  a  joong  ladj  of  the  name  of  La  Tour,  of  gn^eat  beauty 
(wliich  Fiddlier  describes  very  minute]  j)  and  l^h  family  (she 
wss  a  cousin  of  the  great  Turenne's),  who  attracted  numerous 
idmirers.  The  most  favoured  of  these  was  a  M.  de  TAnglar,  and 
the  union  was  about  to  be  concluded,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
shot  in  a  duel  by  the  Count  de  Canillac  (the  Seneschal),  a 
name  sure  to  be  found  in  every  lawless  or  violent  adventure. 
The  joung  lady  was  very  much  affected  by  this  misfortune,  and 
retired  with  her  moiher  to  a  remote  country-seat,  which  happened 
to  be  near  one  of  the  ch&teaux  of  the  Du  Palais  family, — where 
the  Marquis,  now  grown  into  manhood,  happening  to  come,  he  in 
courtesy  visited  his  neig:hbours,  and  was  immediately  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  Mile,  de  la  Tour,  who  in  her  turn  became  gra- 
dually sensible  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  and  the  agreeable  person 
and  manners  of  M.  le  Marquis,  and  was  at  last  not  unwilling 
lo  listen  to  proposals  which  had  the  sanction  and  advocacy  of  her 
mother.  But  the  Count  du  Palais  did  not  approve  of  the  match. 
Mile,  de  la  Tour  was  richer  in  noble  blood  and  in  personal  ad- 
vantages than  in  worldly  wealth ;  and  he  not  onlv  refused  his 
consent^  but  obtained  a  prohibition  from  the  Bisho])  of  Cler- 
mont. The  young  people,  however,  were  equally  resolved  to 
accomplish  their  object,  and  made  a  kind  of  elopement  to  a  neigh- 
bouring diocese,  in  which  they  were  married."'  The  Count»  very 
angry  at  this  disobediencei  took  proceedings  to  break  the  marriage, 
and  Madame  de  la  Tour  on  her  side  was  advised,  by  way  of  intimi- 
dating the  father  and  forcing  him  to  desist  from  his  opposition,  to 
tieat  the  matter  as  an  abduction  t  of  her  daughter,  and  to  take  pro* 
ceedings  against  her  son-in-law.  This  had  the  desired  effect :  the 
Count  submitted,  the  two  cross-suits  were  mutually  abandoned, 
and  a  cordial  reconciliation  ensued.  The  young  lady  made  her- 
lelf  as  acceptable  to  her  father-in-law  as  to  \m  husband.  The 
Qiarriage  had  bemi,  at  the  time  we  are  arrived  at,  crowned  with 
three  children ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inchoate  proceedings  in 
the  two  cross-suits  of  nullity  of  marriage  and  abduction  remained 
in  the  archives  of  the  ordinary  courts,  where  they  were  discovered 

*  We  suppose  Uiat  Fi«cbi«r  could  hurUly  be  nnstakeu  in  ih«  reinarkatile  I'act  ot  this 
iingiilar  martisg*  and  the  hw  iirooMdingt  conseqoent  upon  it,  but  it  ftamt  at  Tariatiw 

with  the  record  in  Ansel  me,  vol.  iv,  p.  519,  '  that  Frances  de  la  Tour,  the  younger,  WM 
aairied  by  cnntmrt  of  the  •>  >T,iy.  lOGO,  tu  Henry  de  Rinairtf  Mar^uia  dtt  PalaU;*  or 
Mt  this  a  regular  marriage,  ut  ter  the  irregular  one  f 

f  Thia  was  a  frequent  crime  in  Auvergne,  as  it  has  been  nearer  home,  even  down  lo 
NMnt  times.  '  The  imagination  of  the  balf-civilized  Highlander  was  less  shirked  at 
thi?  particular  gpecies  of  violence.  The  annals  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  SoDtlaiid,  prove 
the  crime  to  have  been  common  in  the  mure  lawless  parts  of  both  countries,  and  any 
woman  who  happened  to  pleast;  a  man  of  spirit  who  came  ol  a  great  house,  bad  a  few 
cboseu  friends  and  a  feticat  in  ttie  mountains,  was  not  permitted  the  alternative  of  saying 
bim  Nay/ — Introd.  to  *  Rob  Roy*  The  Irish  statute-book  is  full  of  penalties  agaillft 
i^uction»  wbioh  atill  i%  or  lately  wa%  a  common  oftoca 
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by  some  of  the  ferrets  of  the  Grands  Jours,  and  criminal  pro- 

ceetlinq:s  anrainst  the  young  Marquis,  on  the  charjje  of  abduc- 
tion, liad  boon  be^un,  when  it  was  discovered  that  his  name 
was  implicated  in  the  earlier  and  more  serious  delinquency,  and 
the  public  prosecutor  being — it  is  not  slated  why — determined 
to  have  his  life,  thought  it  more  decent  to  condemn  him  on  the 
chari]:e  of  riot  and  murder  than  for  the  imaginarj^  abduction  of 
his  wife. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  lovely  Marchioness  du  Palais  was  one 
morning  thunderstruck  at  hearing  in  the  street  of  Clermont,  as  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  sentence  which  had  been  just  pronounced 
against  her  husband.  She  fainted  away :  the  bystanders  cut  her  laces, 
and  on  her  recovering  she  hurried,  all  unlaced  as  she  was,  to  the 
house  of  her  sister,  where  Madame  de  Caumartin  and  some  other 
ladies  of  the  Grands  Jours  happened  to  be  lodged ; — and  for  once 
Flechier's  eloquence  it  not  misplaced  in  describing  the  scene  that 
followed — her  passionate  defence  of  her  husband,  and  her  in- 
dignation at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Court.  The  whole 
company  sympathized  ;  her  grief  became  contagious  and  so  ge» 
neral,  that  '  yuu  could  not  have  known/  says  Flechier,  who  was 
present, '  which  of  the  ladies  it  was  whose  husband  was  in  danger.' 
The  Marquis,  apprised  by  a  special  messenger,  had  just  time  to 
get  on  horseback,  and  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  archers  that 
he  only  escaped  them  by  plunging  into  a  river,  which,  being  well 
mounted,  he  was  enabled  to  swim  across,  while  they  were  afraid 
to  follow  him. 

And  there,  with  a  few  words  on  the  extreme  grief  and  desola- 
tion of  the  young  Marchioness  at  the  danger  and  absence  of  a  hus- 
band whom  she  adores,  Flechier  leaves  this  interesting  atory. 
There  seems,  however,  no  doubt  that  MM.  du  Palais,  after  the 

dissolution  of  the  Grands  Jours,  returned  to  their  chateaux,  and 

were  reinstated  by  a  tacit  if  not  a  formal  pardon.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  blood  was  shed  ;  and,  though  we  find  very  little  sub- 
sequent mention  of  this  once  considerable  family,  we  read  in 
Anselme  of  a  Gilbert  Francis  de  Rivoire  Marquis  de  Palais,  living 
in  1704,  who  was  probably  the  son  of  Henry  de  Rivoire  and 
Frances  de  la  Tour. 

Another  case  is  curious,  both  from  its  own  circumstances  and 
from  the  question  of  jurisdiction  which  it  raised.  A  M .  Desheraui. 
who  had  Ijeen  in  Prmce  de  Conde*s  partv  in  the  civil  wars,  had 
been  accused,  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  of  four  offences,  of 
which  three  were  merely  bellifrerent  acts,  and  were  covered  bv  ihc 
general  amnesty  at  the  pacification ;  the  fourth  was  of  a  different 
nature.  During  the  war  he  had  punished  one  of  his  soldiers — the 
man  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and,  being  thus  on  the  king*a  side» 
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thought  he  could  revenue  himself  on  Dcsheraux  with  impunity. 
He  therefore  hid  himself  in  a  wood  near  that  jjentleman's  house, 
and,  watching:  occasion  when  Madame  Desheraux  was  pass- 
ing ihroijo^h  the  wooil,  he  assaulted  her,  robbed  her,  stripped  her, 
bccit  her  even  to  breakinj^  one  of  her  ribs,  and  finally  subjected  her 
to  the  last  indignity.  When  she  reached  her  house,  and,  in  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  insanity,  related  her  misfortune,  her  husband 
and  his  servants  pursued  the  ruffian,  whom  they  at  last  cauo;ht 
and  brought  back  to  the  chrueau.  M.  Desheraux  assembled 
his  neighbours,  and,  holding  a  kind  of  court  on  the  offender, 
condemned  him  to  death,  and,  after  calling  in  a  priest  ti)  assist 
him  in  his  last  moments,  hanged  him  on  the  next  tree.  It  was  what 
Bacon  calls  a  kind  of  wild  justice;  and  the  public,  who  commiserated 
tlie  danger  in  which  Desheraux  had  obviously  involved  himself, 
regretted  that  he  had  not  killed  the  villain  in  the  first  heat  of  his 
passion,  which  would  have  been  a  justifiable  homicide ;  whereas 
the  delay  and  the  trial,  and  the  priest,  showed  a  premeditation 
which  the  law  would  call  murder.  He  was  accordingly  taken  up 
and  put  into  gaol  at  Bourges,  and  the  proceedings  w(!re  carried, 
bj  some  kind  of  process  not  clearly  explained,  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  were  there  pending  when  the  Grands  Jours  at  Cler- 
mont  claimed  jurisdicdon  in  the  case,  and  brought  the  prisoner 
to  their  bar.  But  Desheraux — advised  that  his  case,  being  already 
in  process  before  the  whole  Parliament  of  Paris^  was  not  cog- 
nisable by  an  inferior  tribunal,  which  at  best  was  but  a  fraction  of 
that  Parliament — refused  to  plead,  and  stood  muts;  while  his 
wife,  the  unfortunate  and  innocent  cause  of  his  danger,  nobly 
bravine  her  personal  reluctance  to  meet  the  public  eye,  took,  like 
Lady  Russell,  her  place  at  his  side,  and  heightened  Uie  general 
sympathy  which  he  excited.  It  even  seems  that,  though  broken 
down,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  spirits  and  in  health,  she 
made  three  journeys  to  and  from  Paris,  at  that  severe  season,  on 
post-horses — in  search,  I'lechier  says,  of  papers — more  probably 
to  solicit  the  Court,  Conde,  or  the  Parliament  to  intervene  in  her 
husband  s  behalf.  Meantime  Novion  and  Talon  had  no  tenderness 
for  one  of  the  Prince's  party,  and  pressed  on  the  trial — but  failed 
in  their  object;  for  the  Court  dividing  —  eight  for  death  and 
execution,  and  seven  for  leaving  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liament— and  the  simple  majority  not  bein^i^,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  sufficient  to  carry  the  capital  punislinient,  M.  Desheraux 
was  at  least  respited.  We  confess  in  this  case  also  a  kind  of  in- 
terest to  know  how  the  affair  ended;  but  the  author  seems  to  have 
written  his  book  contemporaneously  with  the  events,  before  the 
results  of  the  adjourned  or  appealed  cases  were  known,  and  to 
have  taken  no  more  trouble  about  them ;  and  the  inquiries  of  the 
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learned  librarian  of  Clermont  have  been  very  seldom  successful 
in  supplyin":  the  deficiency. 

There  is  another  case  remarkable  for  the  details  which  it  drives  of 
the  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords.    M.  de  Montvallat.  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  of  a  disposition  so  exemplarilv 
peaceable  as  to  have  had  the  reputation  of  submitting:  to  corporal 
chastisement  from  his  wife,  was  accused  of  divers  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  bis  bereditary  jurisdiction — the  cbief  of  which 
were  bb  acceptint^  money  for  the  pardon  of  offenoeif  and  bis  exer- 
cising, on  the  other  band,  undue  severitj  where  he  was  not  so  pro* 
pitiated.  But  the  most  curioas  charge  was  the  abuse  of  that  custom 
called  Mercheta  Muliertim — ^wbicb  undoubteiUy  existed  in  feudal 
times  in  many  parts  of  Enrope,  and  which  was  said  to  be  the 
source  of  another  custom  amongst  us  called  Borough- English,  by 
which  the  eldest  son  did  not  inl^rit  from  bis  mother  s  husband — 
under  a  notion  that  be  might  be  the  son  of  the  lord.  Black- 
itone  refused,  indeed,  to  deriTe  BwrwghrEnglish  from  MerehHa 
MuHerum,  because  be  could  not  learn  that  this  latter  custom 
ever  prevailed  in  England;  though,  be  adds,  'it  certainly  did  in 
Scotland,  till  abolished  by  Malcolm  HI.*    Lord  Hailes,  again, 
in  a  special  dissertation,  strenuously  denied  it  to  have  ever  existed 
anywhere.   We  confess  that  we  bad  leaned  to  Lord  Hailes^s 
scepticism,  and  supposed  the  fine  to  be  a  composition  for  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  female  serf  lost  to  the  estate,  not  for  the 
personal  privilege  alluded  to;  but  we  must  now  confess  that 
there  are  proofs,  which  it  is  hard  to  resist,  that  the  fine  must  have 
orig^inated  in  such  a  custom ; — indeed  the  evidence  adduced  and 
quoted  in  this  work,  if  we  can  depend  on  its  authenticity  (which 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt),  would  put  it  beyoiul  all  ques- 
tion, for  it  is  stated  that  the  privilegfe  of  the  lord  was  to  attend  at 
the  l)rcl( liner,  and  (as  is  the  custom  in  royal  marriages  by  proxy) 
to  put  one  Irrj  into  the  bride's  bed.* 

M.  de  Monlvallat's  abuse  was  that  he  would  not  accept  a  pe- 
cuniary composition,  but  insisted  on  ^oinj^  through  the  ceremony 
of  the  leg,  which,  however  innocent  in  fact,  was  justly  considered 
by  the  court  as  a  gross  indelicacy  and  vexation.  He  was  fined 
eight  thousand  livres  for  extortion — he  was  deprived  for  his  life 
of  the  jurisdiction  which  he  had  abused,  and  the  composition  for 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  fixed  at  a  crown.    Macquarrie,  of 


*  The  followtng  extract,  given  in  this  work  from  the '  Ou/tom  ffBeam^  it  would 
have  puzzled  HMles  to  answer : — *  Quant  augiins  de  tale  mabont  {at  serfs)  se  marideu 
dahaiit  (jiio  connexer  lors  niolhers  son  tenfipitzde  las  presentar  ]>er  la  prumtTo  noeyt 
audit  Senliur  de  Lobier  per  en  far  4  son  plasM-,  o  aiUrtmmU  lou  vaUiar  cert  IribtU' — 
Fan  de  B^arnt  p.  172.  Le  premier  eofaot  qui  nainait  de  cei  serfs,  a'il  male, 
itait  ftanc  de  d»ol^ '  per  to  qui  ponrt*  itar  engeiidnt  deadit  Senbor/— fi.  178. 
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Ulfa  in  the  Hebrides,  told  Johnson  and  Boswell  that  the  custom 
still  ezuted  there  in  1773,  bnt  that  it  was  then  reduced  to  a 
certain  fine — ^it  had  been  a  sheep,  but  was  at  that  time  fixed  at 
about  the  Montvallat  tarif  of  five  shillingfs. 

We  a^ain  return  to  more  important  cases.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Grands  Jours  had  been,  it  was  supposed, 
the  subjugation  and  punishment  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Canillac,  but  the  o^eneral  disapprobation  of  the  extreme  severity 
exercised  on  M.  de  la  Mothe  had,  as  Flechier  plainly  intimates, 
the  effect  of  taming  the  tribunal  into  more  leniency  towards  others 
of  the  family  who  deserved  it  less ;  nor  was  Flechier  without 
strong  suspicions  that  personal  favour  had  some  share  in  saving  the 
greater  criminals.  After  a  considerable  delay»  two  others  of  ^h'* 
turbulent  race  were  proceeded  against. 

M.  de  Beaufort- Canillac,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  his  kinsman  the  Seneschal  to  congratulate  the 
Grands  Jours,  hut  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  hastened  to 
escape  personally  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  prindpal  of  many 
accusations  against  him  were,  as  usual,  extortion  and  oppression 
of  his  people,  and  the  murder  of  a  man  in  a  drunken  squabble  at 
some  village  feast  or  market,  which  had  begun  with  raillery,  but 
kindled  into  insult,  and  ended  in  blood.  He  was  condemned 
par  contumaee^to  lose  faia  head,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  25,000  livres, 
which  was  more  than  he  was  worth  in  the  world ;  bat  the  Court 
was  divided  eight  to  seven  as  to  the  demolition  of  bis  houses— 
a  majority  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  measure.  As  this  last 
clause  was  the  only  part  of  the  punishment  which  the  Court  could 
have  immediately  inflicted,  it  was  concluded  that  their  appetite 
for  punishment  was  diminished.  But  this  appeared  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  case  of  the  Seneschal  himself — M.  de  Canillac 
de  Pont  du  Ch&teau — who  after  some  slight  hesitation,  and  pro- 
bably some  secret  negotiation,  determuied  to  stand  his  trial,  and, 
surrendering  himself,  was  confined  for  near  three  months  in  the 
prison  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  last  brought  to  personal 
trial.  He  had,  fortunately  (as  Flechier  insinuates)  for  his  safety, 
married  a  young  lady  allied  to  the  President  Novion.  He  also 
contrived  to  keep  some  important  witnesses  out  of  the  way,  and 
to  corrupt  those  that  did  appear ;  and,  in  short,  he  was  as  good 
as  acquitted — that  is,  he  was  only  sentenced 

*  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  liyres  and  he  discharged.  He  marched  proudly  out 
of  prison,  exciting  against  himself  and  the  judges  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  province,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  most  guilty  of  all  that  were 
prosecuted.  M.  Talon  Inul  proposed  banishment,  a  heavy  fine,  and  for- 
feiture of  his  office ;  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  when  he  had  his  con- 
nexiony  M.  de  Novion,  for  presiding;  judge,  and  M.  de  Vaiouz>  who  was 
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on  tlie  point  of  marrying  hit  siiter*in«laWy  for  reporter,*  tbat  he  nu 

in  no  danger.' 

This  record  does  not  enable  us  to  account  for  the  Abbe*a  ex* 
treme  indignation  against  this  Canillac.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  irregularity  or  his  crimes,  the  only  diatind  article  of 
indictment  was  that  his  father,  in  a  law-suit  between  two  of  his 
subfects,  had  been  induced  by  a  daue0ur  of  2000  livres  to  &voar 
one  of  the  partieS|  and  had  by  a  kind  of  testamentary  paper  enjonied 
his  son  to  continue  to  countenance  that  same  side,  uid  that  be  had 
done  so  to  a  culpable  extoit  of  vexation  and  afBront — a  species  ef 
offence  which,  amidst  such  atrocities  as  the  Grands  Jours  were 
usually  employed  on,  might  almost  pass  for  filial  piety.  It  it  dear 
that  either  the  general  charges  against  M.  de  Canillac  vaguely 
alluded  to  by  Flechier,  were  g^reatly  exaofj2:eraied,  or  the  Grcmds 
Jours  were  guilty  of  shameful  prevarication — unless  indeed  the 
conjectural  explanation  of  llieir  conduct,  which  we  shall  uiTer  by 
and  bye,  sliuuld  be  admitted  as  valid. f 

The  death  of  the  Queen  Mother  (20th  Jan.  IGGG)  checked  the 
gaieties  with  which  the  magistrates  and  their  families  amused  them- 
selves, and  thus  stimulated  their  impatience  to  finish  their  business 
and  get  back  to  Paris.  The  business,  indeed,  had  now  become  little 
more  than  passing  routine  sentences  par  contumacc,  which,  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  excited  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
public,  or  even  in  the  Court  itself,  which  used  to  dispatch  twenty, 

*  The  reporter  {rapporteur)  U  one  of  the  judges,  who  is  specially  cummistiuneti  to 
czamiiM  lb«  d«tauii  of  the  cu^  and  make  m  loniiiMry  reperi  of  it  for  tlw  infonnation  of 
tile  court  at  large. 

f  Madame  de  Genlis  talks,  alwut  1770,  of  the  amiability  aiid  agreeable  convirsaliGn 
of  the  Marquis  de  Canillac,  then  iiiuetyHiDe,  aiid  one  of  the  oldest  ((eucraU  in  tlie  service 
—perhaps  the  grandton  of  *fhomm  mm  XII  ApdtreSf^Bxtd  we  find  Pliiltp  de 
Sint/ort- Canillac  de  Montboisiiier  called  Ze  Comte  de  Monthoxssier — no  doubt  a 
desct'iidant  of  our  Beaufort-Caiulliic — a  general  ofKceriii  17-1^,  knight  of  the  St.  Ksprit 
in  1776,  commander-in-chief  in  Auvergne  \\\  1784,  and  in  1789  deputy  to  the  £iat»- 
Gin^raux  for  the  town  of  Clermont — where,  it  seems,  the  influence  of  the  Canillacs  was 
•till  powerful.  He  waaalive  in  1792,  and  mmthave  been  nearly  as  old  as  die  oentoif. 
He  had  at  least  one  son,  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  and  no  douljt  his  grands(Mi  is  the 
Count  de  Montboissier  Canillac  whom  the  Armonal  of  1846  (p.  166)  describes  as 
*  chef  actuel  de  cette  maison,  ex-colotul^  Patrice  Uomain,  Prince  de  I'figlise,  &c/  la 
tbb  hoaUUe  work,  which  it  obvloualy  of  anti>OrIeam  tiririt,  he  betaled  to  hatv  *amcd 
in  Africa  in  183U  ' — and  we  infer  tbat  he  quilted  the  army  after  the  OnauU  Jumn  V 
Juty.  The  Roman  rank  and  title,  whensoever  confcRed,  haf we  iuppOM^  aome  icAl^ 
euce  to  the  two  Popes  of  tlie  Canillac  family. 

Thia  gent]enan*s  grandmotter,  of  eonise^  was  the  GoontcN  de  Hcntboisner  lecmded 
as  presenting  at  Court,  in  May,  1772,  her  kinswoman,  the  Countess  de  Canillac,  who 
became  afterwards  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  mother  of  the  Duke 
d'Kagbien;  at>out  which  date  that  once  formidable  name  became,  by  an  accident,  a 
prorerbtal  ideasantry : — M.  D*Oiraond,  a  very  absent  forgetfbl  person,  was  nuentioniBf 
that  he  haci  hapiiened  to  meet  *  Monsieur — Monsieur — dear  me,  1  forget  his  name. — 
Moiisipur — O  you  all  know  him — Mt)n8ieiir — why,  lie — !e  vuiri,  von$  save:,  de  Ma- 
dame de  Canillac  P  Tlie  Count  w<u  ever  afterwards  known  in  the  liMbiouable  wotM 
only  as  Le  mari    Madame  de  Canillac, 
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Abaaij,  and  even  fifty  of  tliose  capital  coademnatumt  and  ezaea- 
tiona  in  a  dajf— a  massacre  in  effigy  that  reminds  one  of  the  more 
terr&le  but  hardl)"  (if  there  was  no  secret  reason  at  bottom)  more 
scandalous  diligence  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribonai.* 

The  Court  itself  seems  to  have  become  wearied,  if  not  ashamed, 
of  thb  solemn  mockery,  and  somewhat  piqued  at  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  made  on  their  early  severity  and  their  subsequent 
lenity ;  and  as  the  day  of  their  j)i  orogation  approached,  they — or, 
at  least,  Novion  and  Talon,  the  mainsprings  of  action — were, 
as  Flcchier  not  obscurely  intimates,  resolved  to  vindicate  their 
characters  and  signalize  their  exit  by  some  act  of  striking  and  ex- 
emplary severity.  The  motive  was  low,  and  the  result  was,  we 
think,  more  liable  to  reproach  than  anv  of  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. We  hope  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see — even 
though  it  may  run  into  some  length,  and  though  it  relates  to  a 
state  of  things  gone  never  to  return  and  now  only  a  matter  of 
literary  curiosity — the  whole  of  a  story,  a  true  story,  which  in  the 
bands  of  a  Walter  Scott  would  be  as  romantic  as  JVavcrleij,  as 
wild  as  Rob  Roy^  and  as  terrible  as  the  Bride  of  Lammcntiuir — 
and  the  various  details  of  which  will  exhibit  in  the  strongest  light 
the  depravation  of  manners  and  the  degradation  of  the  law  in  those 
rude  districts  and  ruder  times. 

Charles  Gaspard  Baron  d'Espinchalf  was  a  man  of  very  noble 
lamiljy  large  possessions,  and  extraordinary  talents ;  his  personal  ad- 
vantages were  equally  remarkable :  a  hot  and  audacious  spirit  was 
in  society  veiled  under  such  gentle  and  seductive  manners,  that  he 
was,  says  Flechier,  *as  much  the  favourite  of  all  the  women  as  the 
terror  of  all  the  men  ;*  and  of  his  success  with  the  ladies  the  Abbe 
gives  some  strange  explanations.  In  1644  he  married  a  Mdlle.  de 
Chliteau-Morand — ^like  himself,  lugh-bom,  rich,  and  handsome, 
and  *  who  thought  herself  happy  in  having  carried  off  from  her  fair 
rivals  lepfm ^^aUant  homme  de  la  praninee.*  Hb  marriage,  however, 
did  not,  it  seems,  much  interrupt  his  other  amours;  though  he 
treated  his  wife  for  some  years  with  personal  kindness  and  consi* 
deration,  which  she  repaid — in  spite  of  all  his  subsequent  miscon- 
duct>  his  accnsations  against  her  character,  and  his  violence  on  her 
person— *with  unalterable  duty  and  affection — a  proofs  as  the  Baron 


*  There  must  be  some  exaggeration  nf  these  daily  iiiuiiber%  which  would  suppoae  a 
greater  sum  total  than  M.  Gonod  afterwardf  gives. 

f  The  family  waa  to  aDcient  as  to  have,  we  believe,  no  surname  bnt  tiieir  title  of 
Espinchaly  a  mountain  jiarish  and  barony  in  the  wildest  i)art  of  Anvergne.  It  was 
stated,  we  observe,  in  a  debate  in  the  National  As^pmf)ly  on  the  ilivision  of  France 
iuto  de^iartments,  in  January,  171i0,  that  j^e/icAa/ («(c)  and  i'uur  adjoining  parishes 
wore  ao  high  in  the  moiiiitaina,  aa  to  be  eoeji  tAen  Iiiacccaaible  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Masnae  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  edge  of  the  Inghlands,  where  the 
Barons  D^Eapincfasl  bad  their  lowland  aeat,  fiom  which  the  eldcat  auo  took  the  title  of 
Mar^aia. 
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alleged,  tbat  be  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  ofeicei  against  her  ef 
which  he  was  accused.  This  ezcolpatory  all^fation  is  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  work,  in  letters-patent  for  a  general  paidoa 

registered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1678,  which  recite 
memorial  on  which  he  grounded  his  claims  to  pardon.  He  in 
that  (locument  had  given,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  case  of 
M.  de  la  Mothe,  a  copious  though  apolojjetical  version  of  the 
various  transactions  alleged  against  him ;  and  this  version,  far  from 
impugning  Flechier's  narrative,  confirms  it — establishing  the  main 
facts  beyond  all  question,  and  leaving,  in  spite  of  M.  d*Espinchals 
excuses,  little  doubt  as  to  the  culpability  of  his  motives. 

Prior,  however,  to  his  marriage,  he  had  distinguished  himself  bv 
several  criminal  affairs.  One  of  the  more  remarkable  was,  that  in 
164*2  he  had  killed  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  M.  de  Baux,  in 
a  rencontre  on  the  high  road — d'Espinchal  and  a  friend  against  the 
antagonist  and  five  servants  :  the  real  cause,  a  personal  feud  about 
property — the  pretence,  that  they  had  ridden  past  each  other  on 
the  high  road  without  the  courtesy  of  a  salutation ;  upon  which 
each  turning  back  to  resent  the  incivility,  M.  de  fiaux  was 
killed  and  M.  d'Espinchal  badly  wounded.  While  he  was  under 
prosecution  for  this  affair  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.  gave  occasion  for  an  amnesty,  in  which 
d'Espinchal  was  included.  In  1645  we  find  him  justifjing 
himself  against  charges  of  extortion  and  violence  on  his  tenants, 
and  of  plundering  the  clergy,  and  seizing  to  his  own  use  the  tithes 
of  certain  districts — all  capital  crimes  in  the  legislation  of  those 
da3rs>  and  charged,  as  we  have  said*  npon  M.  de  Sennas,  and 
indeed  everybody ;  but  in  answer  to  whidi  M.  d^Espinchal  alleged 
—as  M.  de  Senegas  and  M.  de  Canillac  had  done — that  he  had 
only  called  in  old  debts,  Tindicated  ancient  territorial  rights,  and 
executed  the  legal  powers  of  his  hereditaiy  jurisdiction*  In  1650 
be  had  the  misfortone  to  kill  another  neighbour  of  the  same  of 
d*Oreille  in  a  kind  of  pitched  battle.  His  own  msion  of  this 
aflairwas^  that  being  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  (raised, 
it  seems,  on  his  own  estates) ,  and  intending  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Count  d'Harcourt  in  Gxiiemie,*  he  set  out  from  his  chateau 
of  Mnssiac  with  one  officer  and  twenty-four  troopers  towards  the 
general  rendezvous,  intending  to  quarter  that  night  in  the  village 
of  Malompise — the  owner  oi  which  protested  against  this  invasion, 
and  called  out  his  peasantry  to  resist  it,  placing  them  in  a  wood  in 
front  of  the  town,  whence  they  fired  on  d'Espinchal's  party  as 
they  were  on  their  march  ;  upon  which  aggression  he,  with  no 
object,  as  he  said,  but  to  seize  the  rioters  and  bring  them  to 

*  Thtt  It  iirobably  a  little  apulogetical  fictaoD.  M.  d^Harcourt  was  at  that  tin* 
commanding  ni  Guienne  for  the  Court  againit  tiie  FrondB^  and  d'Espinchal,  to  gife  a 
better  ooLoor  to  hie  cate^  lepraieDtB  that  1m  wae  on  hie  way  to  joio  the  JSiu^e  jxirty. 
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justice,  charged  and  routed  the  adverse  party,  and  with  his  own 
hand,  as  it  seems,  shot  their  leader;  and  this,  he,  as  the  injured 
party,  reported,  he  says,  at  the  time  to  the  le^al  authorities  of  the 
province;  whose  acknowledgments,  however,  of  his  zeal  for  the 
public  tranquillity  he  did  not  think  proper  to  await  in  person,  but 
hurried  away  to  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  states  himself  to 
have  had  a  hi^h  command ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  disting'uished  soldier. 

On  his  return  home,  however*  in  1652,  he  became  the  chief 
actor  in  a  tragedy  so  strange  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  we 
should  have  hesitated  to  give  credit  to  Fiechier's  relation*  if  it 
were  not  in  many  essential  points  confirmed  and  in  some  ex- 
ceeded by  d'£spinchal*s  own  apology.  Though  he  was  very 
general  in  his  amours,  his  wife  either  did  not  or  seemed  not  to 
know  of  his  infidelity ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  appears  to  have  bad 
a  proper  respect  for  and  confidence  in  her.  Bat*  unfortunately* 
one  of  his  paramours,  a  lady  of  family,  piqued  at  his  fondness  for 
his  wife*  or  (like  a  female  lago)  in  Tengeance  for  some  personal 
offence*  resolved  to  excite  his  jealousy  against  her^  hy  acquainting 
him — as  a  duty  of  friendship*  and  with  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  she  had  contrived  to  pick  up — ^that  he  was  dishonoured  by 
a  page  who,  in  his  long  and  numerous  absences*  was  the  consola- 
tion of  Madame  d'Espinchal.  With  this  poison  rankling  in  his 
mind  he  set  himself  to  observe  die  conduct  of  his  wife*  and  her 
imiooent  kindnesses  for  the  page  confirmed  his  suspicions  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  at  last  required  her  to  dismiss  the  youth :  but  as 
he  would  give  no  reason,  and  as  she  had  (it  seemed)  no  suspicion 
of  the  real  one,  she  resisted.  This  completed  his  conviction  and 
his  fury.  He  entered  her  bed-room  one  morning  with  a  loaded 
pistol  and  a  cup  of  poison,  reproached  her  with  her  crime,  and 
offered  her  the  choice  of  deaths.  After  a  long  expostulation  and 
protestations  of  her  innocence,  she  was  at  last  forced  to  tvike  the 
poison,  and  he,  rushing  out  of  the  room,  hastened  to  another 
residence  to  execute  the  rest  of  his  meditated  revenge.  The  first 
effect  of  the  poison  was  to  make  the  lady  sick,  and  her  stomach 
rejected  a  great  portion  of  it.  The  family  doctor,  residing  m  the 
casde,  was  summoned,  and  his  remedies  helping  nature  her  life 
was  preserved  ;  but  she  was  forced  by  a  long  series  of  barbarous 
usage  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  and  subsequently  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent.  After  administering  the  poison  to  his  wife,  . 
d*Espinchal  proceeded  to  his  chateau  of  Temes,  where  he  seized 
page*  and  having  subjected  him  to  a  cruel  mutilation**  hung 

him 

*  Fiechier  itates  that  he  was  accuieii  of  a  similar  mutilation  of  one  of  his  own 
faCnl^wbom  he  inipeelid  to  Iw  Hm  diUd  of  the  page.  The  iiMmorial  sUoirs  that 
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Um  Qp  to  the  ceiling — ^but  not  by  the  neck — and  so  left  him 
to  die  a  lingering  death ;  having,  before  those  Tiolencet,  taken  the 
precaution  of  making  him  sign  letters,  dated  from  Italj  two  or 
three  jears  forward,  to  be  subseqnentlj  produced,  if  neoenary,  to 
disprove  that  he  had  been  murdered  at  that  time  or  place.  Such 
is  Uie  summary  of  the  story  as  told  by  Flechier,  who  could  have 
little  thought,  while  recording  these  rumours  in  his  private 
jonrnal,  that  they  were  destinra  to  be  confirmed  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  a  subsequent  avowal  of  the  culprit  himself^  In  the 
recital  of  the  letters  patent,  d'EUpinchal  states  that  a  lady  in- 
formed him  of  bis  wife*8  incontinence  with  not  one,  but  two  of 
his  servants — one,  the  page,  Lagarde  by  name,  the  other,  called 
Bonnevie ; — that  as  prudence  required,  he  secured  these  persons 
with  a  view  to  their  Icsral  examination,  and  set  a  guard  over  them 
in  his  clifitcau  of  Trrnes,  while  he  proceeded  to  question  his 
wife,  wlio  was  at  another  residence ; — that  in  his  absence  these 
men  made  a  forcible  escape,  in  resisting  which  the  Baron's  valet- 
de  chambre,  who  had  charge  of  them,  wounded  the  page,  of 
which  wound  be  languished,  and  died  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country ;  he  further  admits  that  long  after,  and  when  he  was 
unable  to  collect  the  witnesses  of  the  original  transaction  (Bon- 
nevie having  fled  and  keeping  out  of  the  way),  he  was  charired 
with  having  hung  the  page  ;  but  he  protests  that  the  fact  really 
was  as  he  relates  it.  As  to  his  wile,  he  admits  that  her  family 
persuaded  her  to  indict  him  for  poisoning  her ;  but  says  that  in 
truth  she  was  far  gone  in  pregnancy  when  the  story  about  the  ser* 
vants  excited  the  fracas^  and  that  the  consequences  of  a  premature 
labour  were  mistaken  for  poison.  He  does  not  deny  that  under 
that  prosecution  he  tacitly  submitted  to  be  condemned  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  to  banishment  for  ten  years,  to  a  separation  from 
his  wife,  and  to  the  repayment  of  her  dower — but  protests  that  he 
did  so  only  to  spare  himself  and  his  family  the  shame  of  so  scan- 
dalous a  trial.  He  then  states  that  his  innocence  is  proved  by  a 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  and  her  having  lived  with 
him  twenty*six  years  in  perfect  health  and  mutual  affection :  but, 
he  adds,  that  it  being  a  rule  of  law  that  iMtrdStm  can  only  be  granted 
in  cases  where  the  party  acknowledges  hb  he  in  that  view 
is  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  attempted  her  life. 


•  *  there  wu  tonae  such  operation  on  one  of  bis  children,  but  asserts  (hat  it  was  rentleivd 
wmtmsry  hj  an  acddcutal  burt,  woA  perlbniicd  with  Ibe  vrittat  eoment  of  the  mother 
(then  at  her  father's)  under  the  advice  of  three  pbysiciant,  and  by  a  regular  surgeon, 
wbo,  however,  he  admit?,  wished  to  delay  the  operation,  but  '  that  be  (d  Espiiichal) 
answered  that  he  preferred  the  advice  ol  tliree  physicians  to  that  of  one  gurgeon,  who 
had  notbbg  to  do  bat  obey  tbeir  directions}'  which  he  did  succcMfuilr,  and  the 
cbildi  Ibo  manorial  addi^  veoo?  teed. 

In 
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In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  occurred  another  highway  battle 
between  him  and  the  Marquis  de  Saillans — or,  as  he  repre- 
sents it»  a  sudden  quarrel  between  their  attendants  as  the 
masters  were  peaceably  riding  together — in  which  d*£spinchal 
was  worsted,  two  of  his  followers  killed,  and  himself  disarmed, 
but  dismissed  by  the  generosity  of  M.  de  Saillans.  Though 
d'Espinchal  admits  that  he  fired  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  opposite 
party,  he  thinks  it  veiy  hard  that  he  should  have  been  prosecuted 
for  this  affiur,  as  he  had  not  beguii  the  fray,  and  had  missed  his 
man. 

In  the  same  Memorial  he  relates  a  charge  which  Flechier  does 
not  notice,  of  violence,  in  1652,  to  the  person  of  a  young:  woman 
whom  he  found  trespassins:  in  one  of  his  woods  in  company  with 
some  men,  who  made  their  escape.  He  says  that  he  confined  the 
girl  in  his  house  till  she  confessed  the  names  of  the  trespassers, 
which  having  done  she  was  next  day  dismissed ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  five  years  after  that  she  and  her  father  made  complaint 
of  the  personal  injury — which, it  is  observable,  he  neither  directly 
admits  nor  denies. 

In  166*2,  again,  having;  assaulted  (he  says  very  slightly)  the  son 
of  the  innkeeper  of  his  own  town  of  Massiac — ce  seditieux  Jit 
sonner  le  toxin,  and  raised  the  country  against  him,  and  there 
bappeninq:  to  be  a  kind  of  fraternity  of  peasants  assembled,  to 
the  number  of  400,  to  celebrate  St.  John's  day,  this  mob  attacked 
bis  house,  and  he,  with  his  son  (styled  the  Marquis  de  Massiac), 
twelre  years  old,  had  but  barely  time  to  escape  their  fury,  and 
then  only  by  his  servants  killing  one  of  the  assailants,  to  protect 
his  retreat — an  act  which  the  local  magistrate,  he  complains, 
jji'ctended  that  he  had  committed  with  his  own  hand.  Bat  though 
he  denies  this  as  matter  of  Jod,  yet,  for  the  technical  reason 
before  alleged,  he  admits  it  as  matter  ollaw;  and  therefore  con- 
fesses that  he  killed  the  man. 

Hitherto  the  anarchy  of  the  civil  wars  had  enabled  d'Espinchal 
to  evade,  by  oocasiiHial  flight,  chicane,  and  terror,  the  vengeance 
of  the  law ;  but  Louis  XIV.  having  now  taken  the  government 
into  his  own  vigorous  hands,  and  the  local  magutracy  having  re- 
solved to  bring  this  manifold  offender  at  last  to  justice  and  issued 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  this  last  murder,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  Anvergne  and  conceal  himself  in  Paris.  The  trial,  how- 
ever, proceeded  in  his  absence,  and,  on  the  28th  August,  1662,  he 
and  his  son  the  Marquis  were  condemned,/Mir  corUumace,  to  death, 
and  executed  in  efiigy.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
houses,  and  particularly  his  chateau  in  Massiac,  levelled  with  the 
ground.    *  It  vvas  in  vain,*  says  the  Editor, '  that  his  virtuous  wife 
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and  his  beautiful  oousins^  the  Duchesses  of  Etampes  and  ValaDoej^ 
and  his  numerous  relations,  solicited  his  pardoD.*  The  great 
Conde  himself,  who  honoured  him  with  a  peculiar  regard,  could 
obtain  no  remission.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties  he  exhibited^ 
even  while  lurking  in  Paris»  his  characteristic  audacity  and  9iU 
There  was  still  living  in  the  capital  Charles  Duke  of  Guise,  once 
so  formidable  as  the  head  of  the  JJiffUB,  and  still  important  bj 
his  rank  and  power  and  the  great  party  attached  to  his  name. 
D*£spinchal  hired  a  house  with  a  back  opening  into  the  JSSid 
de  Guite,  where,  if  molested  in  his  own  residence  by  the  myr- 
midons of  the  law^  he  might  find  a  ready  asylum.  But  he  had 
also  bolder  resources  against  his  adversahes.  Before  his  retreat 
firom  Auvergne  he  had  committed  Yidences  (their  nature  not 
^detailed)  upon  a  young  gentleman  whom  he  suspected  (justly 
enough^  it  seems)  of  rivalliiig  him  in  the  good  graces  of  one  of 
his  mtstrssses.  Thb  gentleman,  unable  to  obtain  redress  in  the 
country,  followed  him  to  Paris,*  and  there  obtained  access  to 
the  King  to  implore  justice  on  d'Espinchal.  The  King,  very 
ready  to  listen  to  all  such  complaints,  assured  the  plaintiff  of 
protection  and  redress.  But  as  he  was  leaving  the  Louvre, 
well  satisfied  with  his  success,  he  was  arrested  by  some  police 
officers  and  forced  into  a  post-chaise,  which  drove  off  with  great 
speed.  The  poor  man,  knowing  neither  why  he  was  arrested 
nor  whither  he  was  going,  made  a  great  outcry,  and  called  so 
loudly  for  assistance  that,  as  they  were  passing  one  of  the  gates 
of  Paris  into  the  country,  the  guard  stopped  the  chaise  to  see 
what  the  matter  was: — being  informed  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
notorious  offender  arrested  by  order  of  the  King,  they  were  satis- 
fied, and  the  chaise  allowed  to  proceed  ;  but  some  suspicion 
arising  in  the  mind  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  he  pursued  and 
overtook  it,  upon  which  the  pretended  policemen  took  flight,  and 
the  poor  prisoner  was  delivered,  having  recogmsed  at  the  last  in- 
terruption in  the  commander  of  his  escort  one  of  d'  Espincfaal*s 
followers.  This  afiieur  excited  strongly  the  King's  indignation,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  resolntaon  to  send  the  Grands 
Jtmrt  into  Auvergna 

About  this  time,  too  (16d4),  the  Duke  of  Guise  died,  and 
his  house  affording  no  longer  an  asylum,  d*£qunchal  found 
himself  obliged  to  provide  fiur  his  safety  either  by  hiding 
himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  mountains  or  by  expatriation.  He 
b^;an  with  the  former  expedient;  but  his  first  sl^  in  this  direc- 
tion was  a  temerity  of  which  no  explanation  is  given,  and  which 
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indeed  seems  inexplicable.  He  came  publicly  into  Auvergne, 
and  rode  boldly  and  openly  into  the  town  of  Rioin,  where  sentence 
of  death,  so  lately  pronounced,  was  hanpring;  over  his  head,  with 
warrants  out  for  his  apprehension,  and  every  hand  ready  to  help 
to  seize  him.  He  waited  on  the  Lieutenant  CrimineU  the  first 
executive  officer  of  the  province,  and  on  each  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  seriatim,  and,  producing  to  them  a  tin  box  such  as  letters- 
patent  are  enclosed  in,  announced  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  general  pardoB  under  the  great  seal,  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  and  would  present  in  person  at  the  sitting 
of  the  court  next  day,  in  order  that  it  might  be  verified  and 
registered.  After  this  circle  of  visits  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  home.  Next  day  he  so  far  kept  his  word  that  he  sent  the 
tin  box  to  the  assembled  court ;  but,  on  opening  it,  it  was  found 
empty !  The  design  of  this  £urce  if,  as  we  have  said,  unexplained. 
Some  thought  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  wager,  which  he 
thus  won;  others  believed  that  he  had  no  object  but  to  insoll, 
ndicule,  and  defy  his  judges. 

But  the  Qrandi  Jcutm  were  announced.    D*£spincfaal  buried 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains;  and  all 
the  authorities  of  Auvergne  were  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  so 
celebrated  a  criminal.   In  vain :  he  eluded  and  defeated  them — 
harassed  them  hy  false  intelligence,  long  useless  marches  and 
every  species  of  evasion  and  mystification.    He  would  give  in- 
formation that  he  was  to  be  found  on  a  certain  day  in  some  distant 
and  difficult  locality,  which,  being  carefully  surrounded  by  the 
armed  force,  was  found  as  empty  as  the  patent-box.     When  on 
one  occasion  he  perceived  that  the  toils  were  drawing  close  around 
him,  he  s])read  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  seen  in  Guienne  and 
was  only  plaguing  the  Grands  Jours  by  false  reports  of  his  pre- 
sence in  Auvergne.    In  another  strait  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Chancellor  of  France,  which  was  read  to  the  King  in  council^ 
'  imploring  his  Majesty's  pity  and  pardon  for  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  whom  the  officers  of  justice  had  arrested  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  were  dragging  to  Auvergne,  with  circumstances  of 
great  hardship  and  cruelty.'    On  this  evidence  of  course  all 
pursuit  in  Auvergne  ceased,  and  d'Espinchal  was  from  day  to 
day  anxiously  expected  at  Clermont  in  custody  of  the  police  of 
Bordeaux  1 

Cut  while  he  was  thus  eluding  and  laughing  at  the  formidable 
tiibunsd  of  the  Chraiid  Jours,  he  became  the,  for  once  involuntary^ 
canee  of  as  lamentable  a  l^al  tragedy  as  any  we  have  yet 
seen. 

In  one  of  those  •TcirmU^fta  by  which  neighbours  in  those 
days  settled  what  in  ours  would  be  debated  by  law>  a  M. 
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d'Arena  *  Inlled  a  M.  Dufoor.   The  case  wat  len  culpable  than 
usnal ;  it  was  an  open  fight— rather  provoked  by  Dufour^  who 
had  collected  and  led  on  a  large  bodj  of  supporters  against  Arena 
and  fonr  friends.    Of  these,  two  were  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Combaltbccuf»  who,  though  Arena  had  actnallj  killed  the  man, 
felt  themselves  in  danger  of  the  Grands  Jmtrs  as  accessories, 
and  fled  to  the  mountains  with  him — where,  like  d*Espinchal, 
they  contrived  to  elude  the  officers  of  justice.    At  this  lime  the 
judg:es  of  the  Grands  Jours  grew  exceedingly  piqued  at  not  bein» 
able  to  seize  d'Espinchal,  whose  insolence  offended  them  as 
much  as  his  crimes,  and  it  was  proposed  amongst  them  to  endea- 
vour to  get  him  into  their  hands  by  engaging,  on  a  promise  of 
pardon,  some  of  his  accomplices  to  betray  him.    This  was  agreed 
to,  and  an  overture  was  made  to  the  father  of  the  young  Com- 
balibcDufs  to  obtain  the  safety  of  his  sons  on  conditicm  of  the 
capture  of  d  Espinchal  or  Arena — these  youths  being  considered 
the  fittest  objects  of  mercy  because  they  had  not  personally  qpm- 
mitted  any  crime,  and  were  merely,  and  perhaps  accidentally, 
accessories  to  that  of  Arena.   A  promise  to  this  effect  was  accord- 
ingly made,  both  personally  and  in  writing,  by  the  President 
Novion.    Old  Combaliboeuf  knew  that  his  sons  were  too  much 
men  of  honour  to  listen  to  any  such  proposal — ^he  therefore  kept 
it  a  pofonnd  secret  from  them,  intending  to  employ  them  inno* 
cently  and  unknowingly  in  his  design     For  this  purpose,  con- 
fiding in  the  written  protection  of  the  President,  he  sent  to  one  of 
bis  sons  to  return  secretly  home.    The  son  obeyed ;  his  return 
was  by  some  means  discovered;  the  local  officers,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  secret  treaty,  were  proud  to  make  a  capture  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Clermont*  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  father  and  the  production  of  the  Presi* 
dent's  letter,  which  the  local  magutrate  affected  to  consider  as  a 
forgery.   The  father,  having  thus  unfortunately  betrayed  one  son 
into  the  lion*s  den,  became  still  more  alarmed  and  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  both,  and  wrote  to  the  other  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
brother's  danger,  and  to  implore  him  in  the  most  urgent  and  pa- 
thetic terms  to  quit  the  country  alti^ether,  and  avert  the  present 
dai^er  in  the  hope  of  pardon  in  more  favourable  tiroes  ;  be  fur- 
ther urged  him  to  impress  the  same  advice  on  his  friend  Arena, 
and  he  appointed  a  place  where  he  might  bid  them  farewell 

*  We  faave  dtieoyfwd  no  other  tnce  of  this  teeiningly  Italian  name  amongst  the 
higliland  gentry  of  Auvergiie ;  bat  we  Slid  that  there  if  in  the  moantaim,  not  far  from 

the  chateau  of  (rKspiuchal.  a  small  manor  culled  Avena  or  Avova.  Our  readers  will 
have  observed  that  ull  these  gentry,  small  oj  well  a»  great,  arc  called  l  y  their  ettatr». 
Kven  to  Balmawhapple  and  7W/^-  Vtolan  were  held  as  kgitiuiute  titles  as  Montrvu 
and  A^gj/k, 
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before  their  exile.  The  design  was  well  conceived,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  two  friends  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  where 
an  ainhuscade  of  officers  had  been  stationed :  but  the  unhappy 
father's  device  was  again  destined  to  recoil  on  himself — only 
Combaliboeuf  was  taken.  Arena,  more  wary  and  more  active, 
saw  symptoms  of  danger,  and  made  his  escape — while  his  unfor- 
tunate friend  was  sent  to  join  his  brother  in  the  prison  of  Cler- 
mont. The  two  youths  were  hastily  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned. The  President  declared  himselif  releaied  from  hit 
promise  of  pardon  by  the  escape  of  Arena  the  youths  died  on 
the  scaffold — and  the  unfortunate  father  saw  his  children  perish 
through  the  very  efforts  he  had  made  to  save  then.  This  was 
the  last  blood  shed  by  the  Grands  Jours;  and  a  more  cruel  and 
unscrupulous  instance  of  bad  faith  and  blind  severity,  on  the  part 
of  the  President  at  least,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Even  Flecbier, 
with  all  his  abb^-like  and  obsequioas  complaisance,  is  forced  to 
hint  that  M.  de  Novion*s  proceedings  in  this  deplorable  case 
were  severely  criticised. 

There  ends  Flechier's  account  of  Gaspard  Baron  d*£s{nnchal 
—but  our  readers  will  be  curious  to  hear  the  condusion  of  so 
•trange  a  history.  The  fate  of  the  Combaliboenfs  convinced 
bim  that  it  was  high  time  to  escape  from  Auvergne,  and  indeed 
from  France;  and  with  great  difficulty  and  by  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  courage^  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Bavaria.  With  so 
copious  an  account  of  his  crimes,  it  is  odd  that  we  should  have 
so  little  of  his  earlier  military  career;  but  it  appears,  inci* 
dentally,  that  he  had  risen,  before  his  condemnation  at  Riom,  to 
considerable  reputation,  and  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
As  to  the  sequel,  we  are  told  that,  on  his  reaching  Bavaria,  the  Elec- 
tor Ferdinand,  being  then  at  war  with  France,  was  delighted  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  soldier  of  such  eminence,  and  imme- 
diately appointed  him  Colonel-General  and  Captain  of  his 
Ouards.  In  a  short  time  he  became  Generalissimo  of  the  Ba- 
varian Forces,  and  had  what  the  editor  calls  the  *funeste  hormeur' 
of  defeating  his  countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  At 
the  peace  of  1679  his  intermediation  contributed  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Grand  Dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  with 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Bavaria.  This  event  procured  him  his 
pardon — his  reinstatement  in  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General — 
the  restoration  of  his  confiscated  property,  and  the  erection  of 
hie  estate  of  Massiac  into  a  comtd.  The  King,  moreover,  gave 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  his  portrait  set  in  diunonds,  which  the 
family  still  possess. 

'  Committunt  eadem  diverse  crimina  fato ; 
lUe  crucem  pxetiam  soeleris  tulil^hic  diadema.' 

TOL.  IXXXI.  NO.  CLXI.  Q  It 
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It  wii  to  give  foil  eSbct  lo  thft  letten  of  pardon^  thai  d'Efpiadial 
found  himielf  wider  the  neoefiitj  of  making  that  atrange  and 
oopioai  confession  of  the  errors  and  Crimea  of  hia  former  life 

which  we  have  abridged. 

Advanced  in  fortune  and  titles — happy,  the  editor  tclbf  us,  in  his 
excellent  wife,  with  a  numerous  family,  who  made  distinguished 
alliances,  the  savage  outlaw  and  rebel  became  a  venerable  coun- 
try gentleman,  built  a  new  residence  at  Massiac  (the  old  chateau 
having  been  demolished  by  sentence  of  the  court,  1662),  and 
died  in  1686,  full  of  years  and  honours;  '  having  atoned  for  his 
former  conduct  by  an  exemplary  old  age  and  pious  death,  and  re- 
commending to  his  children  with  his  latest  breath  their  duties  to 
God,  the  king,  and  their  country.' — p.  4*21. 

His  eldest  son  Francis  married  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorin, 
and  rose  to  high  rank  and  reputation  in  the  army ;  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Marshal  Villars,  and  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Denain,  1712.  All  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Gaspard  attained  the  rank  of  general  officers,  and  the 
fomily  is  now  represented  by  Henry  Louis,  Marquis — and  Hip- 
polyte^  Coont— <L*£apindbal-— both  colonels  in  the  French  army; 
the  latter  of  whom  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  copy  of  the 
apc^ogetical  memorial  that  dovetails  in  so  curiously  with  the 
narrative  of  Flechier,  and  gives  to  the  Abbe*a  work  a  character  of 
accuracy  as  well  as  authenticity^  whicfa>  we  €onfosi»  it  would  nol 
otherwise  have  had  in  our  eyes. 

The  executioa  of  tboae  unfortunate  young  men  the  Com  ball- 
]x»ttiii*-proziea  aa  it  were  for  d*£^inchal  and  Arena — was  the 
laat  leriout  bnaineia  of  the  Judges,  who  condnded  their  situnga 
and  set  cmt  for  Paris  on  the  &h  of  Fehruary,  1666.  Fiechier^a 
jicoount  IS  so  vague  and  rambling,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  many  days  of  the  limir  mendia  were  actually  employed  in 
bttsinesi^  but  it  seems  certainly  not  one  hundred.  We  are  told 
that  12,000  affiurs  of  aU  sorts  were  brought  before  thenit  whicdi 
would  be,  on  the  least  possible  average^  120  a  day ;  bnt  »  mmr 
jority  of  these  matters  must  have  been  referred  to  the  inferior 
jurisdictions.  We  dare  say  that  Flechier  notes  most  of  the  caaea 
that  were  of  any  gravity,  and  all  those  in  which  capital  sen- 
tences were  actually  executed,  which  seem  to  have  been  but 
four  in  number ;  and  M.  Gonod  has  found  a  list  of  the  sentences 
J3ar  coJitumace  offers  the  following  result:^ 

Condemned  to  he  hanged  .  273 

ff        to  banishment  •  96 

„        to  be  beheaded  •  44 

^        to  be  broken  alive  •  32 

to  the  galleys  •  28 

-s^  »f       to  whipping  •  •  3—416 

There 
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There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the  miscellaneoas  expMUMV 
of  tho  GrandM  Jwt4,  from  which  we  extract  a  iem  it^iiis>— » 

^Td  M.  CistenieB  de  Tinzdlet  for  his  time  and  tronUe  ur. 
and  assistants  in  demoKshiwy  the  CkSUmmx  P«- 

laU  ,       .       .  8385 

wages,  sad  tinvs  of  those  employed  in  the  demo^ 
fi^oa  oi  the  tower  ,of  Mmiel  heloDgiag  to  the  Sieiir 
d'Espinchal  467 
To  M.  Paul  Chabre,  Lieut.  Crim.  de  Riom,  for  the  demo* 
lition  of  the  towers  and  castles  of  St.  Urcise  and  Cham- 
peix,  and  the  establishment  of  guards  and  garrisons  in 
each  of  the  chateaux  of  the  convict  d'Espinclial .  .  6000 
For  the  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  the  Viscount  de  la 

Mothe  and  the  two  brothers  Combaliboeufs       .        .  6S 
To  the  painter  for  effigies  of  the  Contumaces      .       •       SO  " 

—p.  444. 

The  painter  so  liberally  employed  seems  to  have  been  most 
scantily  paid,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  M.  de  Pomonars 
should  have  been  displeased  with  an  artist  of  that  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  Flechier  takes  little  notice  of 
any  plebeian  offences,  and  though  the  great  boast  of  the  Orandi 
Jown  was  that  they  had  pumshed  and  suppressed  the  crimes  of 
the  nobles,  the  noble  condemnations  were,  as  evinced  by  their 
pecnliar  punishment  of  beheading,  in  ^e  not  Tory  heinous  pro- 
portion of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  conrictions.  ft  would  seem, 
moreover,  from  M.  6onpd*s  researches  that  not  one  of  these 
oontomadous  convicts  was  ultimately  ezecnted. 

'As  soon  as  the  court  was  dissolved,  the  most  guilty  of  the  gentry  who 
had  escaped  punishment  by  flight,  and  who  had  been  condemned  joor 
eoniumaee^  returned  quietly  into  their  chateaux.  Some  were  still  power- 
ful enough  to  obtsin  rererssk  and  restitutions.' — p.  444. 

And  Flechier  hints  that  the  refugees  were  only  waiting  the  de- 
parture of  the  judges  to  celebrate  by  general  and  almost  public 
festivities  the  departure  of  these  formidable  invaders. 

The  King,  who  had  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  Gre^ 
Days-^ihaX  is^  of  his  own  justice — with  the  legends 
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aiade  at  least  a  show  of  following  up  that  measure ,  three  of  the 
most  severe  judges  of  the  Grands  Jours  were  sent  down  appa- 
rentier  to  look  aifter  the  execution  of  their  sentences ;  but  with- 
out. It  S6em%  at  all  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  Omtumacsi, 
or  even,  says  M.  Gonod,  giving  them  the  lesson  pf  caution 
Sat  the  fiitore*  Thii  last  nther  haaidons  assertion  seems  to 
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be  founded  on,  at  least  it  is  solely  supported  by,  a  fragment  of  a 
deposition  in  which  some  peasant  complains  that  a  M.  de 
Mazeroles— 

^  would  not  deliver  up  a  certain  note  of  hand  which  had  been  paid,  and 
two  hundred  quintals  of  lime  which  he  had  promised  ;  and  that  when 
deponent  demanded  their  rettitation»  the  said  Sieur  and  his  wife  told 
deponent  to  go  about  his  business,  and  that  they  weie  fetdy  to  answer 
any  complaint  he  should  make.'— p.  44d* 

A  more  ridiculoos  attempt  to  prove  the  oonturaanoe  of  the 
system  of  crime  which  the  Grands  Jours  were  intended  to 
snppressy  it  is  hard  to  imagine ;  but,  in  truth,  Gonod  seems 
not  to  have  had,  any  more  than  Flechier,  a  clear  idea  of  the 
policy  which  may  hare  guided  Lonis  XIV.  and  his  mmisten  in 
this  matter.  Flechier  in  many  places*  and  finally  in  a  recapitn- 
latum  which  he  prudently  puts  into  the  month  of  a  third  and  ano- 
nymous person,  exposes  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  injottuae 
on  the  part  of  the  Tribnn^  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  Presi- 
dent, against  whom  he  very  broadly  imputes  lavountism  and  even 
corruption.  There  may  hare  been  some  grounds  for  this  censure^ 
but  we  suspect  that  much  of  what  is  apparently  liable  to  critidim 
was  in  truth  the  result  not  of  the  weakness  or  culpability  of  the 
judf^es,  but  of  the  original  design  and  object  of  the  Govemment. 

Out  of  such  a  hideous  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  such  a  multi* 
tude  of  criminals,  it  is  observable  that  four  only  suffered  capitally 
—that,  of  those  four,  one,  the  poor  priest,  turned  out  to  have  been 
altogether  innocent,  and  the  other  three  were  executed  for  offences 
venial,  according  to  Flechier's  report,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  others,  who  were  either  acquitted,  or  permitted  to  escape  by 
illusory  sentences  jaar  contumace.  If  we  had  a  full  note  of  all  the 
cases,  we  should  probably  find  either  that  the  three  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  suffered  were  the  only  ones  in  custody  against 
whom  there  was  sufficient  evidence,  or  that  there  was  some 
motive  beyond  those  stated  by  Flechier  for  the  peculiar  and,  as 
the  story  is  told,  unaccountable  severity  towards  them — though 
the  enmity  so  strongly  insinuated  by  Flechier  as  arising  out  of 
the  civil  wars  may  perhaps  have  turned  the  scale,  and  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  one  victim  rather  than  another.  And  with 
respect  to  the  small  number  of  those  personally  arrested,  and  to 
the  great  numbers  who  were  allowed,  whether  by  negligence  or 
design,  to  make  a  temporary  escape,  and  were  afterwards,  as  it 
seems,  so  universally  pardoned,  we  believe  the  true  ez])lanation  to 
be,  that  the  crimes  which  it  was  desired  to  repress — the  feuds  so 
prolific  in  murder,  and  the  abuses  of  hereditary  jurisdictiona  and 
territorial  rights  so  pregnant  with  extortion  and  oppression- 
were  diteatea  of  Ifte  tysUm; — thai,  although  no  doubt  the  temper 
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and  cliaracter  of  individual  lords  led  them  to  great  and  lome- 
times  terrible  excesses  of  abnse,  jet  the  disorder  was  general^ 
and  attributable  in  iis  origin  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
condition  of  sodetj*  It  would  have  been  nnjnst,  and  indeed  im- 
possible, to  treat  the  univeml  abuse  or  rather  misfortune,  as  a 
aeries  of  separate  offences,  and  to  have  sent  the  whole  province 
to  gaol  and  to  the  scafbld.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  wise  as 
well  as  merdfnl  object  of  the  government  was  to  reform,  rather 
than  to  pnnish;  and  this  principle  once  adopted^  most  of  the 
circumstanoes  that  strike  us  as  extraoidinaij  in  the  compositioa 
and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  the  Grandi  Joutm  seem  capable 
of  reasonable  explanatiiMi.  If  the  Crown  prosecutor  was  a  man 
of  severe  character  and  rigorous  seal,  well  calculated  both  to 
punish  and  intimidate;  on  the  other  hand,  several  members 
of  the  court  were  known  to  be  of  indulgent  tempers ;  and  many 
Itad  connexions  in  the  province ;  so  tlutt,  if  it  had  reason  to 
fear  the  severity  of  the  former,  it  would  naturally  expect  some 
moderation,  if  not  favour,  from  the  latter.  The  ladies  too  were 
perhaps  allowed  to  accompany  the  judges,  and  plays  and  balls 
were  encouraged,  to  soften  the  rigorous  aspect  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. So,  probably,  were  some  occasions  of  indulgence  taken 
during  the  proceedings — such  as  the  accouchement  of  M  adame  de 
Ribeyre.  The  delays  of  the  Court,  and  the  days  and  weeks 
which  Flechier  thought  idly  wasted,  were,  we  suspect,  intended 
and  calculated  to  give  the  district  more  permanent  ideas  of  justice, 
and  a  more  lasting  impression  of  the  power  of  the  law.  The 
great  number^  of  the  accused  who  evaded  actual  trial  did  not 
escape  altogether  unpunished;  they  were  subjected  to  the  shame^ 
inconvenience,  and  expense  of  a  flight,  and  to  a  long  interval  of 
intense  personal  alarm.  The  examples  made — one  at  the  outset 
and  two  at  the  conclusion — were  terrible  enough  to  create  an  ex- 
tensive and  durable  effect,  but  so  few  in  number  as  to  limit  within 
a  narrow  circle  the  pain  to  fsmilies  and  the  general  unpopularity 
which  even  the  most  necessary  punishments  must  fnodnce.  The 
numerous  condemnations  par  contumace  were  not,  as  Flechier 
represents  diem,  a  mockery  of  punishment  to  those  whom  the 
law  could  nd  reach,  but  an  awful  admonition  to  those  whom  the 
Government  did  noi  €hoo»e  to  punish  more  severely ;  and  these 
condemnations  were  stretched,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  far  as  M. 
Talon  could  cany  them,  because  he  saw  in  them  the  most  powerful 
aecuri^forthefuture good behavburof this turbulentgentry.  With 
the  due  which  this  hypothesis  affords,  we  can  understand,  if  not  all 
the  details,  at  least  Uie  general  proceedings  of  the  Grandt  Jcurs. 
And  the  policy,  if  our  conjecture  be  amnitted,  appears  to  haive 
been  as  suooessftil  in  its  consequences  as  judicious  in  concqpiion. 
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Thoie  wilddtttiickt  sefem  to  have  been  restored  to  tranqiiilli^  and 
order.  Respect  for  the  lawi  and  the  royal  authority  were  eita* 
blished.  We  fead  of  no  ntore  Grands  Jours  d'Auvergne  and 
the  Canillacs>  the  Beannei,  the  Apchons,  the  Espinchals,  and 
their  posterity-Hretlored  to  their  properties,  natural  rank,  and 
inflnenoe  in  the  orantry,  bat  stripped  of  their  powers  of  vesatkm 
and  oppresnoD— became  respectable  country  gentlemen  or  dBi- 
tHignished  servants  of  the  state :  and  althoagn  the  AuvergnaU  have 
^en  to  this  day  something  of  their  distinctive  hightand  charact^r,t 
#e  believe  that,  for  the  century  that  preoed^  the  Revolntion, 
Au¥erfne— still  cdebnrted  for  its  romantic  scenery  and  traditions— 
had  as  little  of  that  t^ble  romance  of  real  lifs  whidi  we  see  de- 
picted in  the  flfrmid!f /ours,  as  any  other  of  the  provinces  of  France. 


Art.  VI 1 1  .—I .  On  the  Regulation  of  Currencies  ;  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Principles  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  restrid  witMk 
certain  fixed  Limits  the  future  Issues  on  Credit  of  the  Banh  of 
Enfjiand  and  of  the  other  Banking  Establishments  throughout  the 
Country.  By  John  Fullarton,  Esq.  London.  8vo.  1845. 
Second  Edition. 

2.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle ;  the  ConnexioJi  of  the 
Currency  trifh  Prices ^  and  the  Expediency  of  a  Separation  of 
Issue  from  Banking.  By  Thos.  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London. 
8vo.    J  844.    Second  Edition. 

3.  Speeches  of  Sir  Rohert  Peel  on  6th  and  20th  May,  1844,  on 
the  Reneioal  of  the  Bank  Charter.    London.    8vo.  1844. 

4.  Speech  of  Benjamin  Hawes,  Jnn.,  Esq.,  in  Opposition  to  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  Bill,  Thursday, 
mh  June,  London.  8vo.  1844. 

5;  Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  Departments  of  tlie  Bank  ef 
England.    By  Samuel  Jones  Loyd.    London.  8vo.  1844. 

ft.  An  Inquiry  into  the  practical  Working  of  the  proposed  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Benewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  En^ieid* 
Bv  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    London.  8vo.  1844. 

7.  The  Finaneial  and  Oommereial  Crisis  e&nsidered.  By  Lord 
Ashbnrton.   London.  8fo.  1847. 

nPHE  recurrence  of  another  of  those  visitations  of  commercial 
difficulty  and  distress,  of  which  our  history  during  the  last 
hundred  years  has  presented  so  many  examples,  has  again  directed 

*  There  were  GrnniU  Jours  iu  166S  for  the  Limousin  aiid  LaiiguedoCi  but  ve 
laroiiOMeoaiitof  tbemjandtheraratbelait  w«T«idof--|m       the  last 

f  LMDHtine  {Hiti,  dU»  GirmiSm,  viii.  185)  says,  in  kb  mmX  kmnmfi  that 
*  leurt  cimei  sont  rudrs  et  calctneet  comme  U  tot,^  which  se«lllS  to  Of  VCiy  Uktt "  what  M. 
Lanutftine  too  ofteu  miitakei  for  fine  writing — nonMiue. 
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public  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  currency  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  banking  institutions. 

The  doctrines  of  those  who  determined  the  actual  state  of  the 
law  may  be  thus  epitomized : — That  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating"  medium  of  coin  and  bank-notes,  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  depend  in  a  very  intimate  degree  the  range  of  prices 
and  the  complexion  of  the  whole  commercial  condition  of  the 
country: — That  a  purely  metallic  currency  is  the  only  safe  and 
true  type,  with  reference  to  which  a  mixed  circulation  of  coin  and 
paper  can  be  conducted: — That  the  fluctuations  of  amount  of 
such  mixed  circulation  can  only  be  lej^itimate  and  safe  when  they 
follow  strictly  the  index  of  what  would  be  the  variations  of  a 
metallic  medium : — That  with  our  mixed  currency  of  gold  and 
paper  this  true  and  only  index  is  to  be  found  in  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England : — That  under 
the  system  which  prevailed  up  to  1844  the  fluctuations  of  our  di^ 
eulatiiig  medium  did  not  conform  to  this  rule,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary in  a  multitude  of  instances: — ^That  the  consequence  of  this 
departure  from  sound  principles  was  an  extreme  aggravation  of 
financial  pressnrei  and  of  commercial  excitements  and  remlskms^ 
attended  in  some  instances  with  snch  a  drain  on  the  cash  reserve 
of  the  Bank  as  to  endanger  its  solmicy    That  llie  most  power- 
fal»  if  not  the  exclusive^  cause  of  these  nckmi  irregularities 
ante  from  the  power  possessed  by  all  issuing  hodies,  lyf  fix- 
iog  the  limit  of  their  note  issues  at  whatever  amount  might 
Mi  in  with  their  own  yiews  of  profit  or  conrenience    That  con- 
vertibility on  demand  was  only  an  ultimate  and  distant  diedc 
upon  this  ad  MbUium  power  of  creating  paper-money  :^And  finally, 
that  when  the  circulating  medium  should  he  made  to  conform  to 
a  metallic  model,  the  pernicious  influences  incident  to  our  mone- 
tary system  prior  to  ]  844  would  be  effectually  removed.  The 
system  of  opinions,  of  which  this  is  an  outline,  has  very  generally 
receiveil  the  name  of  the  currency  theory.    It  originated  mainly 
with  Mr.  Ricardo — its  most  learned  and  eloquent  expounder  is 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd — it  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  on 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1844. 

The  doctrines  maintained  by  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Fuilarton,  and  Mr. 
Hawes,  and  which,  we  believe,  have  now  acquired  the  concurrence 
of  most  mercantile  men  of  eminence,  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
converse  of  those  on  xchich  the  act  of  1844  tms  foundedy  and  which 
we  have  just  ejntomized — except  only  as  respects  the  cardinal 
points  of  keeping  intact  the  integrity  of  the  metallic  standard  and 
the  obligation  of  full  and  constant  convertibility  of  bank-notes 
into  gold  on  demand.  There  is  no  third  class  of  doctrines  which 
we  think  it  necessary  to  diacuM  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
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the  pment  tiine.  There  »  no  otber  which  anj  oontidcraUe 
munbeT  of  peraons  would  thank  us  for  discatting; 

We  will  not  tij  the  patience  of  anj  reader  hy  an  introdoclovy 
diBiertation  on  the  mere  nomendatore  of  the  subject.  We  will 
grant,  for  the  sake  of  aigument,  that  the  nse^  aocordiiig  to  the 
currency  theory,  of  the  terms  'money'  and  'circulation*  as  in* 
tevehai^eable  expressions  for  coin  and  bank-notes,  is  oocrect; 
although  it  would  not  require  any  very  profound  faculty  of  analysis 
to  show  that  a  bank-note  is  as  emphatically  a  mere  form  of  credit 
as  a  book-debt.  Assuming,  however,  that  this  representation  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  money  is  correct,  there  still  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  allegations  which  are  so  gene- 
rally put  forth  as  to  the  paramount  influence  of  fluctuations  in 
the  quantity  of  this  circulating  medium  upon  the  ran^e  of  prices 
and  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  community.  W e  are,  on 
the  contrary,  satisfied  that  the  tendency  of  every  progressive  step 
in  the  career  of  a  commercial  people  is  to  place  them  more  and 
more  above  the  influence  of  variations  in  the  amount  of  their 
circulating  medium.  We  believe  that  their  system  of  credit  and 
their  resources  and  facilities  of  capital  first  economise,  and  then 
almost  entirely  supersede,  the  ordinary  functions  of  money,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  retail  trade  and  the  payment  of  wages.  The 
transactions  which  originally  could  not  be  settled  without  the  inter- 
vention of  coin  come  by  and  bye  to  be  liquidated  by  bank-notes. 
Next^  the  use  even  of  these  notes  is  found  to  involve  a  needless 
amount  of  trouble  and  risk,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  safely  and 
satisfactorily  avoided  by  a  cheque ;  end  through  the  medium  of 
the  banker's  clearing-house  the  cheques  so  created  are  cancelled 
daily  to  a  perfectly  astounding  extent  by  the  exchange  of  the 
veriest  fraction  of  the  circulatii^  formula.  It  is  in  this  waj  that 
a  simple  transfer  of  title  to  certain  portions  of  capital  becqaiea 
gradually  sufficient  for  the  complete  dischaige  of  f  unctioos  that 
seemed  at  one  time  entirely  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  lihie 
circulation.   In  a  word,  we  hold  with  Mr.  Fcdlarton  that 

•  When  in  the  progress  of  society  credit  comes  to  perform  an  im- 
portaut  part  in  all  mutual  dealings,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  trans- 
aotioos  supersedes  the  necessity  for  this  interchange  of  equivaleuu,  an 
entirely  new  principle  is  brought  into  play,  and  one  governed  by 
distinct  Uws.  Credit  becomes  the  legitimate  substitute  fomoneyi  but 
in  sll  its  modifications  and  phaies  it  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  and 
impassable  line  from  money  itielf.'---i2^s)wtoioii    CWrcndef,  p. 

These  opiroons  are  obviously  irreconcilable  with  the  cnrreucy 


*  At  pages  29  an<l  51  of  Mr.  Fullarton's  work  there  art  pMUfSi  to  As  SSnS  cflbe^ 
vhleh  wo  bi^  tp  pr^        th«  «tteatioa  of  tbo  nadn. 
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thiBorf  9M  la  the  direct  moving  canies  of  the  infltt  and  efflajr  of 
bnllioiu  That  theorj  finds  these  causes  in  the  condition  of  the 
circnlation.  It  inonlcates  that  bj  a  redundant  drcalation  of  oon- 
TOtiUe  paper,,  we  raise  the  level  of  local  prices  abore  the  legiti-v 
Bate  bolUon  level,  and  b j  that  means  attract  into  the  countiry  an 
excess  of  imports  over  exports ;  that  the  quantity  of  the  circnlatVa 
then  undergoes  (or  ought  to  undergo)  a  diminution  equal  to  the 
extent  of  this  excess ;  and  that  through  the  influence  of  this  dimi- 
nution the  redundancy  of  the  circulation  is  corrected^  and  the 
general  and  legitimate  level  of  bullion  prices  is  restored.  The 
converse  of  this  routine  is,  of  course,  affirmed  to  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  what  they  call  an  appreciated,  or  deficient  currency. 
With  such  a  currency  it  is  alleged  that  the  level  of  local  prices 
is  below  the  proper  level,  and  below  the  level  prevailing  in  other 
commercial  states:  that  hence  our  exports  exceed  our  imports; 
that  an  influx  of  bullion  is  superinduced,  and  that,  through  the 
agency  of  this  influx,  the  equilibrium  is  again  re-established. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  level  of  bullion  prices 
throughout  the  world  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  compared  with  the  uses  for  them  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  demand  for  them  as  coin,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  supplj  of  gold  and  silver  did  gradually  raise  the 
metallic  prices  of  commodities,  according  to  Hume,  fourfold^  or, 
aecording  to  L  B.  Say,  sixfold ;  that  is>  that  gold  and  silver  are 
Bot  now  worth  more  in  commodities  and  labour  than  one-fourth 
or  one-sixth  of  what  they  were  before  those  discoveries ;  but  it  is 
not  tliereforo  true,  now,  when  these  precious  metals  have  become 
distributed  among  the  nations  of  the  world  accordii^  to  a  natural 
law*  which  admits  of  an  easy  demonstration,  that  the  metallic  dr- 
calation of  a  country  determines  within  that  cpuatry  the  range  of 
pricss,  and  of  their  co-ovdinate  phenomena. 

NoUiing  is  more  certain  than  that  prices  do  rise  and  fall  per- 
petnaUy,  and  that  in  numerous  important  instances  fluctuatiotts 
take  e  very  wide  range ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
there  is  at  least  no  oonreqponding  extent  of  change  in  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  medium.  This  is  a  prima  faci$  contradiction 
on  the  very  tbrediold  of  the  curremrf  doctrines,  which  we  must 
say  we  have  never  yet  seen  fairly  answered,  or  even  fairly  grap- 
pled with. 

If  this  country  has  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  a  harvest  so 
deficient  that  the  price  of  corn  is  doubled,  we  all  know  that  the 
high  price  of  corn  in  England  will  sweep  into  our  harbours  car- 
goes of  grain  from  every  point  of  the  compass  from  whence, 
according  to  ijxe  ordinary  rules  of  calculation,  the  importation  will 
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be  attended  with  a  profit.  We  know  further  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, these  importations  lead,  through  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments,  to  an  efflux  of  bullion,  and  that  the  course  and  cer- 
tainty of  this  cycle  of  events  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  any  con- 
siderations as  to  the  state  of  the  circulation.  The  entire  operation 
takes  place  on  grounds  exclusively  mercantile,  and  not  on  cur- 
rency grounds.  Neither  the  home  importer  nor  the  foreign 
exporter  is  governed  by  the  calculations  of  the  cambist.  They 
look  to  each  other's  solvency,  and  to  the  certainty  of  a  profitable 
iBarket.  The  tendency  of  these  transactions  may  or  may  not  lead 
to  a  transit  of  bullion ;  but  that,  in  the  first  instance,  enters 
little^  if  at  all,  into  caLcolation.  The  palpable  fad  upon  whidi 
ihej  ootitrive  and  act  is  simply  thit,  that  com  is  dearer  in  one 
place  than  in  the  other,  and  that  a  profit  ii  to  be  realised  fagr 
tending  it 

Now  upon  this  statement  of  HMtls  of  almoit  daily  occurrenoej 
much,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  case  may  be  considered  to  rest; 
and  it  may  be  asked  under  snch  circumstances,  whether  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  the  deficiency  of  com  has  raised  its 
price,  and  soperindaced  a  large  importation,  an  admse  balance, 
and  an  export  of  gold ;  or  that  the  redundancy  of  the  dreolatioii 
him  depreciated  our  eurreniy  below  the  levd  of  that  of  the  cor- 
rendes  of  other  oonntries— and  that  henee  we  have  a  state  of  higb 
prices  attracting  an  excessire  importation. 

Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  maintaining  thai  while  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silrer,  relatiToly  to  Ihdr  uses,  determines 
Uie  average  of  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  quantity  oC 
commodities,  relatively  to  the  demand  for  them,  determines  tke 
range  of  prices  in  the  markets  of  each  particular  country.  The 
local  deficiency  of  corn  raises  its  price  in  defiance  of  the  local  cir- 
culation, but  the  freedom  of  import  speedily  effects  such  a  re- 
distribution as  restores  its  level.  The  universal  prevalence  of  the 
use  of  bullion  in  the  regulation  of  all  foreign  trade  does  un- 
doubtedly determine  for  each  country  the  extent  of  its  metallic 
treasure  ;  but  this  result  is  not  accomplished  by  the  trade  of  the 
bullion-dealer  controlling  that  of  the  merchant,  but  by  the  trade 
of  the  merchant  prescribing  that  of  the  bullion-dealer ;  in  a  word, 
the  law  of  equilibrium  which  governs  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities, governs,  and  docs  not  obey,  the  law  which  regulates 
the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  partisans  of  the  currency  doctrine  of  exchange  will,  per- 
haps, object  to  the  specific  illustration  here  adduced,  and  contend 
that  their  argument  takes  into  account  not  individual  groups  of 
|«iees,  but  *  general  prices.*  The  answer  is  obvious.  Their 
< general  prices^  csaprova  nochiaf,  wnleis  they  admit  of  bein^ 
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snbjected  to  precise  and  individual  exemplification.  The  rule  of 
juclg:ment  we  uphold,  viz.,  that  of  supply  and  demand,  is  capable 
of  distinct  measurement.  This  exactness  of  proof  should  be  re- 
quired from  the  counter  theory.  If  'general  prices  '  are  inflated 
by  an  action  originating  on  the  side  of  the  circulation  beyond  the 
point  justified  by  a  mercantile  view  of  the  circumstances^  then  the 
pioes  of  the  great  staples  of  commerce^  com,  cotton,  wool,  tim- 
ber, Ac,  are  so  inflated.  We  ask  for  a  dear  and  tangible  indi- 
ealion  of  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  portion  of 
price  which  is  fixed  by  the  merchant  from  that  which  is  conferred 
by  the  currency.  We  have  diligently  loaght  for  this  indication^ 
but  hitherto  withottl  snooess. 

While  there  is  an  entire  absence  ef  pvoof  or  of  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  the  currency  aoctrine  to  prore,  bj  any 
reference  to  or  deductions  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  prices, 
the  asserted  connexion  of  these  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
with  the  amount  of  the  drculationj  there  it  a  vast,  array  and  a 
wide  induction  of  facts  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  directly 
Befratires  this  tenet  of  the  sect. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  hit  '  History  of  Prices/  has  undertaken — and 
we  think  successfully — to  show,  by  constant  reference  to  and 
illustration  from  facts,  that  all  the  signal  instances  of  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  through  A  long  series  of  years,  under  a 
convertible  state  of  the  paper,  admit  of  being  accounted  for  by 
circumstances  affecting  the  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
sumption on  the  other,  without  supposing  any  influence  from  the 
note  circulation,  or,  indeed,  from  the  circulating  medium  gene- 
rally ;  the  variations  of  which  he  considers  to  be  a  consequence 
rather  than  a  cause  of  prices.  And  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Bank  Charter  Committee,  in  1832,  he  stated,  in  the  following 
terms,  the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  had  thus  arrived  :— 

*  In  point  of  fact  and  historically,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  gone, 
in  every  signal  instance  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  the  rise  or  fall  has 
preceded,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  effect  of  ao  enlargement  of  the 
Bank  circulation.' 

A  reference  to  the  state  of  prices,  as  compared  with  the  circu- 
lation or  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  last  three  years,  will 
equally  negative  the  connexion  assumed  by  the  currency  theory. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  observed  on  this  point,  that  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Banking  Committee  of  1841,  the  English  and  Scotch 
bankers,  one  and  all,  most  distinctly  and  emphatically,  denied 
the  possibility  of  tracing  any  effect  on  the  prices  of  commoditiet 
to  the  local  circulation.  But  there  has  been  a  farther  and  yery 
recent  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  currency  notion  as  regards 
frien.  It  it  a  cnrientlacty  that  duriag  the  prestppe  w  April  last, 
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the  weeks  of  highest  drculatbii  wm  those  cS  lowest  prices ;  and 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  Maj,  when  the  outstanding  notes  with 
the  public  had  fallen  to  the  extent  of  a  million,  we  had  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  commercial  circulars. 

The  course  of  our  inquiry  leads  us  now  to  notice  the  two  re- 
maininpf  cardinal  postulates  of  the  currency  theorists,  viz.  :— 

1.  That  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks  of  issue,  in  spite 
of  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  of  paying  gold  on  demand, 
can  and  do  regulate  the  volume  of  their  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  according  to  their  respective  views  of  their  own  in- 
terest: — 2.  That  in  consequence  of  the  unsound  policy  usually 
adopted  by  these  bodies,  our  mixed  currency  does  not  conform  to  the 
changes  which  would  take  place  in  a  circulation  entirely  metalhc. 

Now,  if  the  control  of  the  bankers  over  the  quantity  of  their 
outstanding  notes  be  thus  complete,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  following  results  ought  to  be  palpable  on  the  face  of  the 
evidence,  ^nz. : — 

!•  That  with  greater  population  and  greater  trade,  and  ooDie- 
qaently  a  greater  number  of  applicants  at  the  banker  s  counter^ 
Ibere  ought  to  be  a  greater  amount  of  circolation.  2.  That  with 
more  issuing  banks,  there  ought  to  be  more  issue.  3.  That  in  a 
country  abounding  with  banking  facilities,  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lation ought  strikingly  to  exceed  that  which  obtains  among  a 
people  possessing  a  less  perfect  and  a  less  extended  system  of 
banldng  institutions.  4.  That  in  the  same  oonotry  the  distri- 
bution of  the  greatest  masses  of  circulation  ought  to  be  coinddent 
with  the  districts  of  the  greatest  population,  the  most  extensive 
trade,  and  the  most  adventurous  actirity.  5.  That  with  reference 
to  a  fact  so  important  as  that  of  the  power  of  the  country  bankers 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  thm  iuues  (by  which  is  always  under- 
stood the  amount  of  their  notes  outstanding),  there  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  something:  like  an  acknowledgment  to  that  effect  ex- 
tracted from  those  baiULers  by  the  persevering  cross-examinations 
to  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  subjected  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  6.  That  from  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  this 
doctrine  assumes,  nothing  less  than  an  aggregate  of  the  most 
irregular  results  could  be  looked  for  in  the  periodical  returns  of 
the  country  notes. 

1.  and  2. — Upon  balancing  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
first  two  of  the  results  here  enumerated,  our  conclusions  could 
not  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  FuUarton's  masterly  treatise:— 

'  A  remarkable  and  decided  test  of  the  utter  powerlemess  of  hanks 
to  increase  the  issue  of  their  noles  ad  libitum  has  been  supplied  by 
(h^  history  of  our  canmcf  from  the  period  of  the  first  in- 
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troduction  of  joint-stock  bank«  in  1833  to  the  present  time.  These 
gigantic  establishments  began  to  spring  up  at  a  season  when  the 
industry  of  the  country,  more  particularly  in  its  manufacturing  and 
mining  departments,  had  just  received  an  impetus  which  in  the  course 
of  the  three  following  years  was  productive  of  results  perhaps  with- 
out a  panllel  In  our  domesde  Imory*  The  saeeesium  of  praductm 
Hamsti  from  1833  to  1835,  tnd  the  abundance  and  ehespness  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  general,  teem  to  have  givm  a  remarkable 
stimulus  and  extension  at  tms  period  to  our  internal  consumption.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  was  abroad;  besides  the  new  banks,  other  great 
joint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
a  variety  of  projects,  chiefly  of  internal  improvement,  and  a  vast  en* 
largement  was  given  to  our  commercial  dealings  with  the  United  States 
of  America  and  with  the  £ast 

•  According  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  favour  the  expectation  that  among  other  deve- 
lopments of  credit  a  considerable  addition  to  the  bank-note  circulation 
would  be  called  for  to  feed  the  activity  and  enterprise  that  were  in 
progress.  And  the  new  establishments  were  scarcely  set  on  foot  ere 
they  entered  on  a  career  of  the  most  uncompromising  competition  M'ith 
the  private  banks  and  the  recently  established  brfinches  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  prosecuted  that  competition  by  the  most  unscru])uIou8 
means.  So  systematic,  determined,  and  powerful  a  series  of  eflbrts  to 
enlarge  more  particularly  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  had  probably 
never  been  attempted  since  the  invention  of  bsnking :  and  what  haa 
been  Ae  result?  With  all  thefar  seal  and  empressement  to  attract  and 
create  emplo]rment  for  thebr  paper,  what  were  theae  hundred  and  seven 
great  companies,  with  their  niteeb  millions  of  paid-up  capital,  their  sub- 
seribed  capitals  of  ten  times  the  amount,  and  all  that  prodigious  com- 
mand which,  through  their  interest-accounts  and  their  re-discounts  in 
the  London  markets,  they  obtained  over  the  capital  of  others,  with  their 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  branches  and  agmdes,  penetrating  into 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  carrying  their  paper-circulation  into 
quarters  where  the  name  of  a  bank  had  never  till  that  time  been  heard 
of ;  what  with  all  this  did  they  accomplish  ?  By  the  facilities  of  credit 
which  they  afforded  to  wild  speculators,  men  without  capital  of  their 
own,  they  contributed  largely,  it  is  true,  to  the  calamitous  reverses  which 
soon  followed.  They  succeeded  also,  to  a  considerable  ejitent,  in  driving 
weaker  or  less  venturous  rivals  from  the  field,  and  in  usurping  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  such  additional  issue  of  bank-notes  as  the  stir  of 
industry  and  the  extension  of  production  between  1833  and  1839  hud 
called  into  existence.  But  far  from  contributing  to  the  eventual  en- 
largement of  the  aggregate  mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation,  the  eflect 
of  this  competition  from  the  first  wss  obviously  to  keep  it  down.  The 
vtmost  expansion  at  any  given  period  from  1838  to  1889  will  not  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  fluctuations  of  any  of  those  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary commercial  activity  which  preceded  the  chief  monetary  crises  of 
the  last  half-century,  in  1809  or  1814,  for  example,  or  in  the  early  part 
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AflOM«.  Whal  tl  any  tiuA  IlKy  addDd  to  dMir  own  dfcula^ 
obtained  for  the  most  part  tt  tbe  expense  of  othcn.  Th^  auccoedai 
in  concnmnoa  vith  the  nev  bnachaa  of  the  Bank  of  Knglaart,  in  tn^ 
pUwdiig  nearly  aUngilhff  the  bitt-oiireni^  in  Lanwihire  and  other 
inannfactaring  eowiliciL  The  issues  of  the  country  banks,  with  etoy 
other  circumstanoe  frfomble  to  their  augmentation,  exhibited  in  everj 
year  but  1838  a  progrcaiiYe  decline;  and,  notwithstanding  the  consider- 
able share  of  the  country  circulation  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  re- 
cently appropriated  to  itself  through  its  btanches,  the  total  issues  of 
that  establishment  diminished  almost  pari  pasm  with  the  grow^th  of  the 
joint-stock  circulation,  and  to  such  extent,  that  between  October,  1833, 
and  December,  1835,  the  very  period  when  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  reached  its  height,  the  reduction  amounted  to  three  milUoos 
and  upwards.  There  was  a  rally  indeed  to  some  extent  in  1836;  but 
upon  the  imfavourable  turn  of  commercial  aflfairs  in  1839,  and  the  de- 
pression of  industry  and  credit  which  followed,  the  reduction  wai 
earned  still  further.  The  return  of  the  24th  December  of  that  year 
gives  the  total  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  under  that  date  tt 
only  15,532,000/.;  and  aa  of  that  au«  3,8 18,000/.  were  Jeaneo  made 
throogh  the  branohea,  thoe  remained  for  Iho  ciimdation  of  the  mcHo- 
polla  and  its  enTiroua  only  11, 114,000/.,  'O  enm  more  nearly  cont- 
•pondiog  wkh  the  average  iaanea  -of  the  Bank  of  England  previoaa  tt 
1797  than  with  the  nMiiiauini  metropolitan  ciraulation  of  any  moit 
rtocnt  period.  Nor  was  this  decline  any  longer  compensated  by  the 
increased  issues  of  the  joint-stock  banka.  Thoae  institutiooa  hMl  hf 
this  time  fallen  ioto  diaeredit  and  diarepnte,  from  the  faihure  of  aoiae 
and  the  flagrant  mismanagement  of  more ;  and  their  issues,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  private  banks,  partook  with  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  of  that  general  declension  wliich  was  by  this  time  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  which  brought  down  the  whole  circulation  of  England  aini 
Wales,  metropolitan,  private,  and  joint-stock,  to  25,010,106/.  in  the  , 
first  quarter  of  1842,  being  upwards  of  three  and  a  half  millions  less 
than  the  average  circulation  of  1833;  though  during  the  interval  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-  | 
tenth,  and  the  consumption  ot  commodities  had  on  the  whole  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population.' — ReguL  of  Curr.,  p.  89. 

3. — With  reference  to  the  third  criterion  again,  let  us  turn  to 
Mr.  Tooke's  pamphlet  of  1844,  p.  44.  He  there  extracts  the  evi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Blair,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  effect — 1.  That  the  total  amount  of  deposits  held  by 
the  Scotch  banka  (which  in  1826  was  computed  to  bo  about 
21,000,000/.),  had  in  1841  reached  to  about  27,000,000/.;  l 
That  in  1841  there  wore  about  380  bank  oHices  in  Scotland^  348  | 
of  these  beiqg  branches,  the  population  2,dUO,000<— that  ia,  one 
bank  for  every  66G0  individuala ;  whrnnt  there  were  ua  1625^ 
167  bank  officet^  of  which  133  were  bruicli  baoki ;— -that  ia»  ifae 
popidmioB  hmog  then  a>200,000>  there  wae  one  baak  to  eivetj  1 
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13,170  individuals. — Mr.  Tooke,  after  these  quotations,  remarks 
that  nevertheless,  since  1826,  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation in  Scotland  has  considerably  diminished. 

la  no  country  is  there  a  network  of  banks  so  extensively  spread 
over  every  district  as  in  Scotland.  The  competition  in  no  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  systematic  and  determined. 
Striking,  then,  out  of  the  Scotch  returns  the  1/.  notes,  for  which 
on  this  side  of  the  border  we  have  no  analoo^ous  class  of  paper 
money,  and  comparing  the  amount  of  Scotch  5/.  notes  with  the 
amonnl  of  the  English  5/.  notes,  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  the 
ooonlijso  profusely  provided  with  banks,  and  fostered  hy  baokiog 
oompetition,  carry  oC  the  palm  by  ezhibuing  an  exttDeranoe  dL 
paper-money? — By  no  means.  A  very  simple  process  inaritb- 
metic  will  suffioe  to  show,  that  while  the  highly  favoured  people 
of  Scotland  command,  on  an  arerage,  Bs,  a  head  of  circulation^ 
anr  l>wn  popnlatjon  posaew  whatefer  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
fiom  a  prodigality  of  iasne  in  a  proportion  exactly  four  timet  aa 

4« — ^The  absence  of  any  decianre  evidence,  or  indeed  of  any  evi- 
dence worth  mentioning,  in  behalf  of  the  fourth  required  result, 
is  every  way  as  itriking.  The  distribution  of  the  greatest  massca 
of  the  provincial  circulation,  so  far  from  being  coincideiit  with 
tlie  districts  of  greatest  populatioD^  greatest  trade,  and  greatest 
activity  and  enterprisci,  is  in  pmnt  of  lisct  coincident  with  tl^ 
districts  where  popnladdon  and  tade  ore  alike  of  the  most  sta- 
tionary character.  How,  for  example^  can  it  be  contended  that 
commercial  temerity  and  specvdative  excitement  wait  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  column  of  the  local  notes^  when  throughout 
the  whole  territory  of  which  Manchester  is  the  manufacturing 
and  Liverpool  the  commercial  capital,  a  single  local  note  does 
not  exist?  There  may  be  found,  to  be  sure,  a  trifle  of  provincial 
circulating  paper  upon  the  agricultural  borders  of  Lancashire; 
but  the  fact  is  equally  notorious  and  significant,  that  the  pre- 
dilection for  a  gigantic  scale  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the 
people  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  that  county,  finds  no  impe- 
diment to  its  most  energetic  forms  of  manifestation  in  a  rejection 
of  the  aid  of  an  ad  libitum  power  of  paper  issue.  There  is  no 
class  of  persons  amongst  us  more  ready  than  those  who  uphold 
the  cnmnc^  doctrine,  to  stigmatise  and  bemoan  the  commercial 
eorron  and  excesses  of  this  the  most  remarkable  of  the  provinces 

*  The  circulation  of  Boglitb  country  banlu  is  8,648,853/.,  whicb  p2vf  20,000,000/. 
of  Bank  of  England  notes,  gives  as  stated  28,648.853/. ;  and  as  tlje  population  may  be 
taken  at  16,000,000,  the  average  to  each  person  would  be  or  four  and  a  half  times 
as  large  tt  inSeodaod.  8oim  inaU  aUoiraiioa,  Iwmer,  b  dm  the  note  wiii«fc 
oat  «f  S^iiind,  aod  vf  thsBBlM  lUs  39c,  ••  SB  wi^ 
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for  activity  and  enterprise;  but  if  the  censure  be  just,  the  theory 
can  hardly  be  true.  If  the  miscalculations  of  these  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  and  the  revulsions  caused  by  them,  are  as 
mischievous  as  they  are  said  to  be,  it  seems  at  least  a  remarkable 
anomaly  that  the  precise  order  of  effects  which  is  alleged  to  be  so 
intimately  dependent  u|x)n  a  specific  cause,  should  be  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  very  place  where  the  cause  itself  has  absolutely 
no  existence. 

An:ain :  the  gross  local  circulation  of  Yorkshire  is  not  more  than 
1,500,000/.,  and  of  this  snm  only  one-third  finds  employment  in 
the  manufiMsturing  and  mining  districts ,  while  two-thirds  are  dis- 
tributed among  an  agricultural  population  very  nearly  one-half 
less  in  numerical  strength,  and  occupying  a  still  lower  compara- 
tive position  with  reference  to  all  the  elements  of  commercial 
activity  and  importance. 

The  largeness  of  the  circulation  of  the  agricultural  banks  is 
every  way  as  remarkable:  so  constant  is  this  phedomenotty  thai 
in  running  the  eye  over  the  Grazette  returns  published  under 
the  Act  of  1844,  whenever  a  snm,  extraordinary  from  its  mag- 
nitude, attracts  attention,  it  will  be  found,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions (and  those  admitting  of  explanation),  to  belong  to  a  rural 
locality.  The  maximnm  circulation,  for  example,  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Boston  banks  is  7bfiOOL ;  that  of  the  oldest  of  the  Birming- 
ham banks  is  23,000/. ;  the  circulation  of  the  Yarmouth  Bank 
is  53,000/. ;  that  of  the  Hull  Bank  is  29,000/. ;  and  the  bank  at 
Saffron  Walden  has  an  issue  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  oldest  of 
the  banks  at  Leeds — the  Saffron  Walden  figures  being  47,000/., 
and  those  of  the  bank  at  Leeds  53,000/. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  line  of  argument  does  not 
meet  the  real  question — that  it  does  not  prove  that  banks  of  issue 
have  not  the  power  of  emitting  their  notes  ad  libitum,  but  simply 
that  the  emission  is  larger  in  the  regions  of  agriculture  than  in 
those  of  trade — but,  in  truth,  that  is  the  very  point.  According  to 
the  currency  school  the  amount  of  issue  is  regulated  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  demand  for  pecuniary  accommodation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  inclination  to  meet  it  on  the  other.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  bankers  of  Boston  are  exposed  to 
solicitation  more  urgent  than  the  bankers  of  Leeds,  or  that  the 
atmosphere  of  competition  is  more  intense  in  a  country-town  of 
Lincolnhire  or  Norfolk  than  in  the  busiest  marts  of  the  West 
Riding  or  Warwickshire. 

5. — Passing  on  to  the  fifth  point,  we  need  only  advert  to 
the  utter  and  signal  failure  of  every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  elicit  from  the  country  bankers  the  slightest  countenance 
to  the  notion  which  would  represent  them  as  the  arbitrary  dis- 
pensers 
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penfen  of  paper-money.  On  this  tubject  the  strain  of  testimonj 
IS  uniform  and  consistent,  and  if  onr  position  required  anj  oorro- 
boration^  the  chief  difficulty  of  this  would  consist  in  the  selection 
of  materials  from  the  superabundant  store  in  the  folios  of  the 
Committees  of  1832  and  1840-1. 

6. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  last  of  the  criterions  enu- 
merated, namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  character  of  the  vari- 
ations in  the  quantity  of  the  local  bank-notes.    If  their  issue 
was  gfoverned  solely  by  arbitrary  motives  of  interest  or  convenience 
on  the  part  of  the  bankers,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  aQ:gregate  results,  as  displayed  by  the  publication  in 
the  Gazette,  would  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  operation  of  a 
rule  of  action  so  uncertain  and  capricious.     But  the  precise 
contrary  is  the  fact.     The  provincial  returns  for  all  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  alike  distinguished  by 
the  plainest  features  of  a  systematic  periodical  fluctuation.  The 
English  returns  exhibit  the  course  of  the  circulation  as  perform- 
ing annually  the  follomng  revolution : — The  highest  point  is 
attained  in  April,  and  there  is  then  a  decline  till  August,  which 
is  the  month  of  the  lowest  amount  of  notes — -the  second  highest 
point  is  reached  in  November — in  the  following  month  there 
is  a  marked  reaction*  and  then  the  figures  gradually  ascend 
again  to  their  maximum  in  the  spring  of  the  year. — If  the 
recurrence  of  these  changes  was  irr^ular,  or  if  the  amount  of 
the  periodical  rise  and  fail  was  hardly  the  same  on  any  two 
occasions,  it  might  be  urged  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
fluctuations  prove  nothing  beyond  the  truism  that  the  number 
of  borrowers  is  not  at  all  times  alike.    We  read,  however, 
on  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
operation  of  some  law  so  regular  and  systematic  that  it  may  be 
described  as  almost  mechanical.    For  not  only  do  the  seasons 
of  elevation  and  depression  always  fall  upon  the  same  months; 
but  the  degree  in  which  the  quantity  of  notes  is  influenced  on 
these  occasions  is  as  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  as  the  recur- 
rence of  the  hd  itself.   But  a  further,  and  it  would  appear  a 
decisive^  proof,  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  provincial  dr- 
culation  of  the  Bank  of  England.    Its  branches  can  hardly  be 
liable  to  fall  into  any  of  the  pernicious  lapses  charged  against 
the  country  banks.    The  issues  of  those  branches  at  least,  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  be  regulated  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  public.    Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  returns  of 
that  circulation  exhibit  precisely  the  same  average  of  variation, 
both  in  date  and  degree,  as  the  returns  of  the  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks.    We  do  not  know  that  the  ai  i^miK  iit  admits  of  any 
further  extension.   The  utter  absence  of  all  capricious  oscillations 
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from  the  note  returns  is  in  itself  a  pretty  cogent  proof;  but  when 
the  identical  law  which  gOFerns  these  returns  is  shown  to  extend 
itself  over  the  issues  of  an  establishment  confessedly  free  from  all 
the  irregularities  alleged  against  the  oountry  banks,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  currency  doctrine  is  in  great  jeopardy. 

There  still  remains  to  be  examined  the  further  qaestiim. 
Whether,  as  is  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  unsound  and  un- 
systematic policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  banks  of 
issue,  our  mixed  circulation  of  gold  and  jpaper  does  nol  conform 
to  the  changes  which  would  take  place  m  a  circulation  entirely 
metallic?  The  allegatbn,  when  reduced  to  its  ultimate  form* 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  this : — ^that  in  lending  his  own  notes 
a  banker  lends  something  which  is  of  less  value  to  him,  and  which 
it  is  not  needful  to  guard  with  so  scrupulous  a  care  as  the  bom 
Jide  capital  invested  in  his  business,  or  constituling  his  customers* 
balances.  On  this  head,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers, 
that  there  appear  to  be  three  principal  causes  which  render  the 
constant  reflux  of  all  redundant  country  notes  so  certain,  that  the 
issuing  bankers,  whatever  may  be  their  will,  have  not  the  power  to 
make  any  difference  between  their  notes  and  their  capital.  These 
causes  are  found  to  be: — 1.  The  essentially  local  cretlit  of  the 
notes  themselves,  which  restrains  their  sphere  of  circulation  within 
a  radius  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  place  of  issue ;  2.  The 
rivalry  of  other  bankers  who  never  issue  or  re-issue  any  notes  but 
their  own,  and  the  consequent  rapid  system  of  mutual  interchange 
and  cancelling  of  notes  among  the  bankers  tliemselves,  known  as 
the  '  note  exchanges and  3.  The  strong  inducements,  from 
motives  of  interest  and  safety,  which  constantlv  impel  the  public 
to  retain  out  of  the  banks  only  just  as  many  bank-notes  as  suffice 
for  their  daily  exigencies.  If  these  impediments  to  over-issue 
establish  a  complete  identity  between  notes  and  capital — as  they 
certainly  appear  to  do that  is  to  say,  if,  when  a  banker^s  circu- 
lation has  reached  the  point  which  his  experience  has  taught  him 
to  consider  as  its  limit,  the  impediments  to  any  further  prolOTged 
issue  are  so  palpable  that  in  issuing  his  notes  he  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  advancing  capital — Uien  it  cannot  be  contended, 
that  the  mere  substitution  of  one  form  of  capital  or  credit  for  an- 
other (and  this  would  be  the  sole  difference  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  adoption  of  a  purely  metallic  currency)  conkl 
lead  to  any  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  the  banken  oonduot 
tiheir  business. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  regarding  the  potitian 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  these  respects  as  at  idl  essentially 
differ^t  from  that  of  the  other  banks.  In  the  first  place,  be  it 
observed,  the  Bank  of  Kiigland  does  not  in  point  of  fact  make 
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al!  or  the  greatest  portion  of  its  pajmeBts  in  the  form  of  notes. 
Of  this  we  are  assured ;  because^  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
and  large  variations  which  may  be  observed  in  the  Bank  returns 
imder  the  heads  of  public  and  private  securities,  we  often  find 
no  coiresponding  fluctuations  in  the  amount  (^f  the  circulation. 
Secondly^  neither  are  the  borrowers  from  the  Bank  under  any 
obligation  to  confine  themselves  to  the  medium  of  notes,  but  may 
dispose  of  the  amount  placed  at  their  credit  either  by  with- 
drawing gold,  passing  dSequef «  or  making  remittances  through 
the  bmndies.  It  is  not  eai^>  therefore,  to  perceiTe  how  & 
directors  can  recognise  any  mfferenoe  between  acoommodatioa 
grsnted  in  notes^  and  accommodation  granted  in  coin,  or  throng 
a  mere  book  transfer.  The  main  principle  by  which  they  will 
dways  feel  bound  to  regulate  their  advances  must  have  refmnce, 
one  should  imagine,  not  to  the  medium  in  which  the  amount  itf 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank,  but  to  the  merits  of  each  particu- 
Isr  transaction  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  Bank  and  the  aspect  of  the  money-market.  But  setting 
Slide  the  question  as  to  the  imputed  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  over-issue,  which  would  seem  to  be 
determined  in  the  negative,  is  it  certain  that,  if  the  directors  had 
the  inclination,  they  possess,  any  more  than  the  country  bankers, 
the  power  to  make  extravagant  and  unusual  advances  by  means  of 
their  circulation  ?  In  one  respect,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  exert  a  very  great  influ- 
ence— by  its  action,  namely,  on  the  current  rate  of  interest  and  the 
general  temper  of  the  money-market,  whether  by  direct  operations 
or  by  example — though  by  example  chiefly.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Bank  should  think  proper  to  lend  money  at  1  per  cent.,  when  the 
natural  rate  of  interest  was  much  higher,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  most  important  and,  in  the  end,  a  highly  inconvenient  effect  would 
be  produced ;  but  it  does  seem  to  admit  of  doubt,  whether  that  effect 
would  or  could  be  accomplished  in  any  degree  through  the  quan- 
tity of  the  outstanding  ciroulation.  It  may  even  be  questioned, 
considering  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  wheUier  under  such  a  state 
of  things  the  ordinary  amount  of  circulation  would  be  increased  at 
all.  The  letuma  of  the  eleaiing-house  might  be  doubled,  and  it 
would  be  no  new  phsnomenon  were  such  a  Rouble  amount  of 
husiaess  to  admit  of  adjustment  by  even  less  than  the  prevbusly 
eiMiig  anionnt  of  bwok-notes.  It  would  be  a  colossal  instance  <^ 
mismanagement,  exhibiting  itself  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  if 
it  had  originated  in  Lombard-street  instead  of  the  Bank  parlour. 

The  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(equally  with  other  banks  of  issue)  over  the  amount  of  its  notes 
in  civciuatiim  without  its  walls,  was  first  noticed*  we  believe*  by 
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Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  very  able  pamphlet  of  1844 ;  but  the  point  » 

more  fully  developed  by  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  says  : — 

*  It  is  a  great  error,  indeed,  to  imagine,  that  the  demand  for  pecuniary 
accommodation  (that  is,  for  the  loan  of  capital)  is  identical  with  the  de- 
mand lor  additional  means  of  circulation,  or  even  that  the  two  are  fre- 
quently associated.  Each  demand  originates  in  circumstances  peculiarly 
affecting  itself,  and  very  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  when  every 
thing  looks  prosperous,  when  wages  are  high,  prices  on  the  rise,  and 
factories  busy,  that  an  additional  supply  of  currency  is  usually  required 
to  perform  the  additional  functions  inseparable  from  the  mecniity  of 
making  larger  tad  more  mimerous  payments ;  wbereai,  it  it  chiefly  in  a 
moie  ulYanced  stage  of  the  coBmiercial  cycle,  when  difficulties  h^in  to 
present  themsel?es,  when  markets  tie  overstocked  and  returns  delayed, 
that  interest  rises,  and  a  pressure  comes  on  the  Bank  for  advances  of 
fflSptVof.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  medium  through  which  the  Bank  is 
accustomed  to  advance  capital,  except  that  of  its  promissory  notes,  and 
that  to  refuse  the  notes,  therefore,  is  to  refuse  the  accommodation — 

Mr.  Fullarton  does  not  seem  here  to  have  adverted  to  that 
portion  of  the  Bank's  advances  which  is  efiSscted  by  mere  transfer 
of  account— 

*  But  the  accommodation  once  grantetl,  everything  adjusts  itself  in 
conformity  with  the  necessities  of  the  market;  the  loan  remains,  and 
the  currency,  if  not  wanted,  finds  its  way  back  to  the  issuer.  Accord- 
ingly, a  very  slight  examination  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Returns  may  con- 
vince any  one,  that  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  me  Bank  of  Engjand 
fluctuate  more  irequentiv  in  an  opposite  directicm  to  its  circulation  than 
in  concert  with  it ;  and  that  the  example,  tiierdbre,  of  that  great  esta* 
blishment  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  so  strongly  pressed  by 
the  country  bankers,  to  the  effect  that  no  bsnk  csn  enlsrge  its  circula- 
tion, if  that  circulation  be  akeady  adequate  to  the  purposes  to  which  a 
bank-note  eurrency  is  commonly  applied,  but  that  every  addition  to  its 
advances  after  that  limit  is  passed  must  be  made  from  its  eapitid,  and 
supplied  by  the  sale  of  some  of  its  securitiei^  or  by  abstinence  from 
further  investment  in  such  securities*' 

Mr.  Fullarton  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  from  1833  to  1840 ;  but  we  oonlMit  ourselves  with  the 
following  specimen :— • 

<  On  the  3rd  of  Jsnuary,  1837,  when  the  resources  of  the  Bank  were 
strained  to  the  uttermost  te  anatain  credit  and  meet  the  diffieultiea  of  the 
money-market,  we  find  its  advancea  on  loan  ud  discount  canied  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  179022,000/«,  an  amount  aoarcdy  known  siiioe  the 
war,  and  almost  equal  to  the  entire  a^pgregate  issues,  which  in  the  mean- 
while remain  unmoved  at  so  low  a  pomt  as  17.076,000/. !  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  on  the  4th  of  June,  1833,  a  circulation  of  18,892,000/., 
with  a  return  of  private  securities  in  hand,  nearly  if  not  the  lowest  on 
record  for  the  last  half-century,  amounting  to  no  more  than  972|0OO/.l^ 
MegulaitUm  of  Currmciu^  p.  97* 
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These  returns  corroborate,  in  shorty  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  arguments  which  go  to  show  that  the  Bank  of  Englaiid  stands 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  the  country  banks  as  to  the 
point  of  arbitrary  interference  with  the  drcolation.  These  returns 
—so  far  from  indicating  a  progressive  expansion  of  the  amount 
of  the  circulation  with  the  progressive  increase  of  population^ 
trade,  and  banking  facilities— -exhibit  the  exact  reverse,  namely,  a 
striking  diminution  of  the  amount  of  outstanding  notes.  On  that 
snlject  it  is  not  needful,  however,  to  add  anything  to  the  details 
already  given  in  this  Article. 

Having  now  deared  our  way,  we  may  proceed  to  ihe  Currency 
Measures  of  1844. 

The  expiration  on  the  1st  of  August  1844,  of  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  1834,  gave  a  veiy  appropriate 
opportunity  of  revising,  and  if  needful,  of  altering  our  banking 
legislation.  The  events  of  1836  and  1839-40  had  jiowerfully 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  subject;  and  the  inquiries  of  the 
Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  which  sat  during  the  sessions  of 
1840  and  1841,  had  made  a  very  profound  impression  upon  most 
of  those  members  of  both  the  great  parties  who  concern  them- 
selves with  financial  and  monetary  questions.  Moreover,  a  long 
continued  influx  of  bullion  had  raised  the  treasure  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  to  the  unprecedented  amount  of  sixteen  millions. 
The  state  of  the  trade  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
was  entirely  free  from  any  aberrations,  which  could  excite  dis- 
trust ;  and  the  whole  complexion  of  our  commercial  condition 
was  such  as  fairly  to  invite  the  introduction  of  any  measure  affect- 
ing these  important  concerns,  which  mature  investigation  might 
have  shown  to  be  in  principle  sound  and  salutary. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that,  on  the  6th  of  Afay, 
1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  new  plan  to  the  House  in 
.1  very  elaborate  speech.  He  professed  his  entire  adhesion  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  currency  school,  and  proceeded  to  justify  the 
various  alterations  embodied  in  his  scheme,  by  the  statements  and 
arguments  upon  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  earlier  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  to  rely ;  concluding  with  the  foUowing  ontidpa^ 
tions  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  measures  he  proposed:—* 

*  When  I  call  to  mind  the  danger  to  which  the  Bank  of  £n|^aod  has 
been  exposed,  the  various  effects  of  a  sudden  change  from  an  over^ 
abundant  to  a  contracted  circulatioB,  the  recklesi  speculations  of  some 
of  the  joint'^took  banks^  the  losses  entailed  on  their  shareholders,  the 
insolvency  of  so  many  private  banks,  the  miserable  amount  of  the  divi- 
dr  lids  which  have  in  many  cases  been  paid,  the  ruin  inflicted  on  innocent 
creditors,  the  shock  to  public  and  private  credit,  then  indeed  I  rejoice, 
on  public  Grounds,  in  the  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  at 
length  devise  measures  which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the  medium 
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of  exchange,  shall  put  a  check  on  improvident  speculation^  and  shall 
ensure,  so  far  as  legislation  can  ensure,  the  just  reward  of  industry,  and 
the  legitimate  profit  of  commercial  enterprise  conducted  with  integrity, 
and  controlled  by  provident  calculation.* — Speech^  p.  53. 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  was  occu- 
pied with  statements  of  the  number  of  insolvencies  of  country 
bankers.  But  he  did  not  distinguish  among  these  the  issuing 
from  the  non-issuing  banks ;  neither  did  he  keep  sufficiently 
separate  the  consideration  of  mere  security  against  failure  or 
insolvency,  from  that  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  limita- 
tion of  the  amount  of  notes  that  should  circulate  amonu  the 
public.  Upon  the  one  there  was  little,  if  any,  question  of  prin- 
ciple; upon  the  other,  the  greatest  possible.  It  is  as  regards 
the  latter  point  onljr,  that  we  have  to  examine  how  far  the  legis- 
labon  of  1844  was  founded  on  sound  doctnne^  and  railable  to 
the  circomstances  of  the  country. 

The  measiirea  hj  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  cany 
his  important  purposes  into  execution,  and  which  were  em- 
bodied in  his  bill,  were  as  follows: — From  the  1st  day  of 
September^  1844,  the  Bank  of  England  was  to  be  divided 
into  tko  totally  distinct  departments,  named,  the  '  Issue  De- 
partment/ and  the  'Banking  Department.'  Both  were  allowed 
to  be  oondncted  on  the  former  premises,  and  both  under  the 
management  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  election  or  ooo- 
stitntion  of  which  no  change  was  suggested.  The  Banking 
Department  was  to  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment— ^with  the  ezoq>tion  only  of  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  This 
lipedfic  duty  was  committed  to  the  Issue  Department  under 
certain  rigid  regulations.  These  regulations  were^ — ihat  notes  shall 
be  issued  ovdy  on  public  securities  or  bullion,  and  that  the  amount 
to  be  issued  on  securities  shall  be  limited  for  the  future  to  four- 
teen millions ;  the  debt  of  about  eleven  millions  due  by  the 
Government  to  the  Bank  being  allowed  to  constitute  one  portion 
of  those  securities ;  but  all  issues  in  excess  of  the  fourteen  mil- 
lions to  be  in  exchange  for  bullion,  and  bullion  only;  so  that  if 
the  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  at  any  time  be  ten  millions, 
the  total  of  the  issued  notes  will  be  twenty- four  millions  ;  the 
office  of  the  Issue  Department  beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen 
millions  being  strictly  confined  to  the  mechanical  duty  of  ex- 
changing notes  for  gold,  or  gold  for  notes,  in  obedience  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  public.  The  effect  of  this  arranj^ement  is 
obvious  ;  untd  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  notes  falls  below 
fourteen  millions,  the  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  cannot  be 
exhausted ;  and,  as  all  the  notes  out  of  the  walls  of  the  Issae 
Deparunent  are  considered  to  be  *notos  issued,'  the  Banking 
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Departnleiit  of  the  establishment  is  placed  in  ptecisely  the  same 
position  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  outstanding  circulation 
as  the  treasuries  of  any  of  the  banking-honseirin  Lombard  Street. 
It  can  only  obtain  notes  by  presenting  gold^  and  it  can  only  obtain 
gold  by  presenting  notes.  VFhatever  quantity  of  notes  and  coin 
therefore  may  be  reserved  in  the  drawers  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment, constitute  the  cash  reserve  of  that  department,  and 
correspond  in  every  particular  to  the  reserve  of  notes  and  coin 
retained  by  a  private  banker  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  daily 
business.  On  the  15th  of  May  (1847),  for  example,  the  reserve  of 
the  Banking  Department  amounted  to  4,695,000/.,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  3,793.000/.  in  notes  and  90*2,000/.  in  coin.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  retention  of  so  large  a  part  of  this  reserve  in  the  form  of 
notes  could  originate  only  in  a  simple  motive  of  convenience. 
The  receiver  can  convert  the  notes  into  coin  by  crossing-  tlie 
quadrangle  into  the  hall  of  the  Issue  Department, — a  mere  matter 
of  routine.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  form, 
whether  notes  or  gold,  in  which  the  banking  reserve  is  kept, 
that  in  reality  it  is  intended  to  folfil  the  functions  of  a  reserve  of 
bullion. 

By  the  same  statute  which  placed  these  restraints  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  provincial  notes  of 
England  and  Wales  was  confined  also  within  a  certain  fixed  limits 
This  limit  was  ascertained  by  taking  the  average  outstanding 
issue  of  the  twelve  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  27th  of 
Aprils  1844,  on  which  day  the  measure  was  first  announced. 
Clauses  were  inserted,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  each  bank 
should  obtain  an  authority  to  issue  its  portion  of  the  total  sum ; 
and  the  regulation  was  to  come  into  force  on  the  10th  of  October^ 
1844.  Under  this  regulation,  the  maximum  issue  for'  England 
and  Wales  became  thus  divided  between  the  priTute  and  the 
joiot-«lock  bank*-*- 

208  private  hanks  were  allowed  to  issue  .  £5,153,407 
72  joint-stock  banks        ditto  .  3,495,446 

880  £$,648,853 


In  addition  to  the  restrictions  thus  placed  on  existing  b;inks, 
care  was  taken  to  deny  the  privilege  of  issue  altoj^ctlicr  to  all 
future  banking  establishments,  and  to  withdraw  the  privilcG:e  from 
those  actually  holding  it,  in  the  event  of  certain  alterations  taking 
place  in  their  respective  constitutions. 

The  same  principle,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  was  ex- 
tended next  year  to  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
jni*'*''""'"  hxed  lor  Scotland  was  the  average  of  the  Scotch  cir- 
culation 
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culatioD  daring  the  twelve  montbs  preoeding  the  Itt  of  May, 
1845.  It  came  into  force  on  the  6th  of  December,  1845,  and 
gave  to  eighteen  joint-stock  banks  the  privilege  of  issoii^  to  the 
extent  of  3,087,209/.,  of  which  sum  about  2,200,000/.,  or  74  per 
cent,  is  in  1/.  notes.  The  maximum  for  Ireland  was  derived 
from  the  Irish  average  of  the  same  months,  and  came  into  fom 
on  the  same  day.  It  is  dirided  among  six  joint-stock  banks*  and 
amounted  to  6,354,494/.,  including  the  3,738^428/.  aMigned  to 
the  '  Bank  of  Ireland.'  The  proportion  of  the  Irish  small  notes 
is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  appealed  with 
considerable  confidence  to  historical  evidence,  as  confirming  the 
doctrine  that  a  convertible  paper  may  be  issued  in  excess,  and 
that  the  only  safeguard  against  this  mischief  is  a  rigid  adhereuce 
to  the  principle  of  metallic  variation.  The  points  on  which  be 
specially  dwelt  were  : — (1)  Certain  events  in  the  early  historv  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  (2)  the  case  of  the  Irish  currency  of  lb04 ; 
(3)  certain  operations  of  the  Scotch  bankers  of  last  century ; 
and  (4)  the  destruction  which  some  ten  years  ago  overtook  ilie 
banks  of  the  United  States.  In  reference  to  the  first  three  oi 
these  alleged  examples,  let  us  now  attend  to  Mr.  Fullarton : — 

'  The  first  alluded  to  u  the  esse  of  the  Bank  of  fingtond  shortly  after 
its  establishment,  wher),  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  issue,  it  is  stated 
thst  '*  the  notes  of  the  Bank  were  at  a  discount  of  1 7  per  cent."  After 
trying  various  expedients,"  we  are  told,  "  it  was  ut  length  determined  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  bank-notes  outstanding;  and  the  consequence  was 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  value  of  those  which  remained  in  circula- 
tion, the  restoratiou  of  them  to  par,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  foreign  exchanges.*'  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  forgets  to  mention 
that,  at  the  period  of  which  he  speaks,  the  note  circulation  was  not  in  a 
coHveriible  state,  Howi  indeed,  could  it  be  so  ?  Was  such  a  thing  em 
hesrd  of  ss  a  leallj  eonyertible  paper  at  a  discount  of  1*7  per  cent.?  It 
is  a  eontHHlietion  in  terms.  The  cireumstsnoe  in  question  happened  in 
1696»  two  yesrs  after  the  institution  of  the  Bank,  and  during  the  gtm 
recoinage  of  silver.  Silver  was  at  that  time  a  legal  tender  in  thia  oom* 
try  for  all  suras,  and  the  principal  money  of  exchange.  But  the  old 
ctrculatiDg  coin  had  for  some  time  been  in  so  degnded  a  statCi  that  the 
market  price  of  the  metal  had  become  permanently  in  excess  of  the 
Mint  pnce ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  the  necessary  effect  of 
a  recomage,  that  the  new  and  heavy  coin,  as  fast  as  it  was  issned  from 
the  Mint,  was  melted  and  sold.*    The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 


■  *  'Previous  to  the  new  coinage  in  1G95-6  the  market  price  of  silver  wzl%  Gs.  irl.  y<f: 
ounce  agaiiut  5«.  2d.  the  Mint  price.  It  would  appear  that,  in  this  instance,  tbe  aieluiig 
of  th«  lilm  WW  ttill  kept  up,  even  after  the  completion  of  the  coinage,  in  comeqoMce 
of  the  gold  bccomin}^  from  thit  time  the  over-rated  metal,  and  therefore  the  practical 
standard .  Hefore  1717,  it  if  Mud  that  the  film  of  this  coinage  iuMleDtirelj  divp- 
peared  I'rum  cuculalioti.' 
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were  brought  in,  and  the  coin  talcen  out  for  melting.  The  Bank's  trea- 
sine  was  exhausted ;  the  Bank  suspended  its  payments^  and  its  notes 
then,  but  not  before,  very  naturally  fell  to  a  discount  equd  to  or  exceed- 
ing  the  difference  of  value  between  the  old  silver  and  ue  new.  This,  I 
bel  ieve,  it  the  plain  history  of  this  specimen  of  depreciation  from  over- 
issue ;  and  what  imaginable  analogy  or  resemblance  such  a  case  can  be 
supposed  to  bear  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
is,  I  own,  beyond  my  comprehension.  Even  if  the  circnmstinces  had 
not  been  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  coincidence  of  the  recoinage,  the 
fact  of  the  depreciation  at  that  period  could  have  fiimiahed  no  argument 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  No  one  has  ever  disputed,  or  can  dis- 
pute, that  non-convertible  paper  may  lose  its  value  from  excess  of  quan- 
tity. But  to  infer,  therefore,  that  an  issue  of  convertible  notes  ought  to 
be  subject  to  limitation,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 

'  The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Irish  currency  in  1804,  when  the 
exchange  of  Ireland  ^^ith  England  was  so  unfavourable  that  "it  re- 
quired 118/.  10^.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  purchase 
100/.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bunk  of  England."  That  was  again  the 
case  of  an  inconvertible  currency.  It  occurred  during  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  when  not  a  single  sovereign  had 
passed  out  of  ^ther  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  the  Bank  of  Bnfpand  for 
seven  years/ 

Mr.  FuUarton  then  proceeds  to  point  out  in  detail  the  principal 
causes  which  at  this  period  conspired  to  depreciate  the  Irish  cur- 
rency so  much  below  the  value  of  that  of  England, — a  deprecia- 
tion which  he  considers  to  have  in  no  de^ee  originated  in  the 
augmented  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  though  the  fact  of  those 
issues  having  been  augmented  about  the  same  time  is  not  dis- 
puted. In  real  truth,  however,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  this  extraordinary  excess  of  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing  more  than  the  necessary  substitution  of  small  notes  for 
the  guineas,  which,  by  the  course  of  exchange,  were  at  this  time 
driven  out  of  circulation  ; — a  fact,  by  the  bye,  universally  kept  in 
the  background  by  those  who  seek  to  build  on  the  events  of  1804 
in  Ireland  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Currency  Theory, 

Mr.  Fullarton  concludes  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  the 
observation  that,  under  any  view  of  the  case,  it  must  be  quite 
sufficient  for  hit  present  argnment — *  That  in  1S04  the  Irish  cur- 
rency was  inconvertible,  and  can  famish,  therefore,  no  illustration 
in  the  least  applicable  to  the  question  under  discussion.*  He 
proceeds  to  the  third  point — viz.  Sir  Robert's  Scotch  case— 

*  **  An  nnfavoniable  state  of  the  enbange,**  Sir  R.  Peel  says,  be* 
tween  Scotland  and  England,  has  been  more  than  once  corrected  by  a 
contraction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland."  It  may  be  so;  but 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  certainly  have  not  lighted  upon  any 
instance  to  which  this  observation  would  correctly  apply,  except  the 
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fiimous  case  of  the  optional  notes,  which  happened  during  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  which,  I  have  little 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  cases,  and  prohably  the  only  case,  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  alhules.  At  the  time  in  question,  the  bankers  in  Scotland 
adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  in  their  promissory  notes, — which  then, 
as  now,  constituted  almost  the  sole  currency  of  that  division  of  the 
island, — a  clause  reserving  to  the  issuer  the  option  of  either  paying  the 
note  on  demand,  or  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  that  date,  with  in- 
terest at  the  legal  rate.  This  practice  was  continued  for  some  years ; 
and  its  necessary  consequence  was,  not  perhaps  absolute  depreciation,  (for 
that  was  likely  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  surplus  notes  being  taken 
off  by  capitalists  for  investment,)  but  such  a  complete  exclusion  of  the 
community  from  all  acceee  to  the  preciouB  metals,  as  must  have  deprived 
them  of  aU  means  of  oonectmg  tbieir  ezehanges.  The  exchange  between 
London  and  Dumfries  &11  to  4  per  cent  agtinet  Dumfries,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  at  par  between  London  and  Carliale;  and  the  results 
altogether  proyed  so  inconvenient,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  practice  by  the  Act  of  1765.  And  this  is  another  of  die 
analogies,  is  it,  which  is  to  instfuct  us  in  the  necessity  of  placing  a  re- 
straint on  the  convertible  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England?  Really,  to 
anticipate  any  effect  from  illustrations  like  these,  is  presuming  some- 
what far  on  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addrcMed*' — 
Regulation^  Sfc,^  pp.  116-1S3* 

With  reference  to  the  experience  df  the  United  Stotes,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said : — 

'What  has  been  the  result  of  unlimited  competition  in  the  United 
Stetes  ?  In  the  United  States  the  proper  drculation  was  supplied  not 
by  private  bankers,  but  by  joint-stock  banks  established  on  principles 
apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  There  was  eyery  precaution  taken 
against  insolvency,  unlimited  responsibility  of  partners,  excellent  regu- 
lations for  the  publication  and  audit  of  accounts — immediate  con- 
vertibility of  paper  into  gold.  If  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition, 
controlled  by  such  checks,  be  safe,  why  has  it  utterly  iisiled  in  the 
United  States?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  experiment  was  not 
fairly  made  iu  that  country  ?'»4^peecA,  p.  31. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  let  us  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
very  careful  and  elaborate  article  on  <  Banks  *  in  Mr*  M'Calloch's 
Dictionaly  of  Commerce  t— 

'  At  present,  indeed,  there  are  no  strictly  private  banking  companies 
in  the  United  States ;  they  are  all  incorporated  by  law,  with  a  fixed 
cti^\tA\,  the  tharMUiers  being  tml^  Uabm  im  nuM  etmi^  though 
uniformfy,  lo  the  extent  of  theilr  eharee* 

After  explaining^  the  details  of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  calls  '  the 
excellent  refi^ulations  for  the  publication  and  audit  of  accounta,* 
Mr.  M'Culloch  proceeds: — 

•  Sut  such  rcyulations  are  found  in  j)ractire  to  he  Jiearh/,  if  not 
wholly^  worthless.   Instances  have  occurred  of  banks  having  borrowed 
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an  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  half  their  capital  for  a  single  dav ;  and  of 
such  dollars  havinf^  been  examined  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
that  ptirpose  and  reported  by  them,  and  sworn  by  a  majority  of  the 
Directors  to  he  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank, 
aod  intended  to  remain  in  it.  We  do  not  of  course  [imagine  that  such 
di^racefid  instances  can  be  of  common  occurrence ;  but  a  system  which 
permili  of  fraadfl  of  this  lort  being  perpetrated  under  cover  of  authority 
most  be  altogether  Ticiooi.  The  publicity  too,  to 'which  the  banks 
are  subject,  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise/  'That  part  of  the 
American  system,  again,  which  Hmits  the  responsibility  of  the  part- 
ners in  a  bank  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  objectionable.  It  affords  a  strong  temptation  to  tiie  com- 
miaskm  of  fraud,  and  we  hare  yet  to  learn  that  it  possesses  a  sinf^e 
conntenrafling  advantage.' 

We  most  quote  another  authority.  In  the  debate  of  the  13th 
of  June  (1844),  on  the  second  reading  of  th^  Bill,  Mr.  Hawes 
said: — 

*  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  American  system  of  banking  and  its 
attendant  evils,  as  affording  abundant  evidence  of  the  danger  of  free 
competition  in  the  issue  of  bank  paper.  But  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  analogy  between  the  banking  system  of  America  and  that  of  this 
country.  Not  only  were  notes  issued  there  for  very  small  amounts,  but 
in  some  esses  the  State  legislatures  had  interfered  and  suspended  cash 
payments — the  jobbing  and  speculation  of  banks  was  shared  and  fostered 
by  the  jobbing  and  speculation  of  the  State  legislatures.  And  this  was 
•0  ter  sanetiened  by  public  opinion,  that  ii  am  a  ffmteral  praeHee  to 
reiist  tke  eomenion  qfpeqser  and  io  txpote  to  public  odium  the  num 
who  attempUd  ii.  But  how  can  a  system  such  as  this  be  compared  to 
that  in  operation  in  this  country  ?  We  haire  no  notes  under  5/1,  and 
those  we  have  since  1819  are  convertible ;  but  in  America  they  were 
low  enough  in  amount  to  enter  into  the  smallest  transactions :  dollar  and 
half-dollar  notes  were  in  circulation,  and  took  the  place  of  coin  in  the 
purchase  of  every  description  of  article.  A  laru;c  portion  of  our  paper, 
moreover,  is  of  a  purely  banking  character,  and  frequently  returns  to  the 
banker  without  passing  into  general  circulation  at  all.  It  is  the  mere 
vehicle  of  credit.  If  we  had  notes  for  such  sums  as  five  shillings,  we 
might  reasonably  apprehend  danger  to  its  convertibility.' 

*  Sir  H.  Peel. — **  Convertibility  then  is  not  a  security  against  excess." 
*The   Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  convertibility  is  not  a 

security  against  excess — but  I  repeat,  that  in  America  the  circunistances 
were  peculiar,  and  were  not  such  as  have  existed,  or  are  likely  to  exist, 
in  this  country.  Both  the  banks  and  the  public  were  averse  to  payments 
in  specie— they  were  mad  with  speculation.  They  overlooked  alike 
morality  and  honestjr ;  and  actually  by  common  consent,  for  purely 
trading  and  speculative  ends,  suspended  cash  payments.  There  was  a 
widely  circulated  and  small  paper  currency  taking  the  place  of  specie, 
and  a  gambling  connexion  between  the  State  legislatures  and  the  banks.* 
— Speech  4^    Eawe$t  Ssq*^  p-  27* 
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Mr.  Hawes  proceeded  to  confimi  his  statements  by  quotations 
from  American  official  authorities.  To  these  categorical  refuta- 
tions we  need  add  but  little.  In  the  fint  plaoe,  the  AmericMi 
banks  did  not  grow  legitimately  ont  of  the  commercial  pro- 
gress and  wants  of  the  country,  but  were  arbitrarily  set  va^ 
wherever  a  knot  of  enterprising  speculators  had  sufficient  4b- 
Bnence  in  the  State  legislature  to  obtain  a  charter.  If  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  half-dozen  banks  of  Liverpool  bebg 
suddenly  converted  into  establbhments  of  three  or  five  times 
their  present  dimensions  by  the  introduction  of  chartered  com- 
panies, not  formed  in  obedience  to  a  demand^  but  established 
to  create  one,  we  may  obtain  some  faint  idea  of  the  lecklev 
origin  of  the  American  assodations.  But  there  was  a  further 
and  somewhat  important  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
so  unhesitatingly  placed  in  parallel  lines  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
There  was  no  regulation  among  the  American  banks  for  en- 
forcing a  periodical  exchange  and  cancelment  of  notes  among 
each  other.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  most  systematic  causes 
which  ensure  the  constant  reflux  of  redundant  notes  in  England, 
was  not  in  operation  at  all  in  the  American  system.  It  was 
found  convenient,  as  Mr.  Hawes  points  out,  to  establish  a  mutual 
impunity  of  issue,  and  hence  it  is,  that,  in  examining  the  banking 
statistics  of  America,  the  items  for  *  Notes  of  other  Banks'  are 
always  so  conspicuous  by  their  magnitude.* 

The  progress  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  through  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of 
an  ovation.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  B.  Hawes 
and  Mr.  C.  Buller,  there  was  a  dissenting  voice  from  the  general 
strain  of  acclamation  ;  but  all  formal  opposition  was  utterly  im- 
practicable :  and  out  of  doors  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Tooke  and 
Mr.  Fullarton  attracted  no  general  attention. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
trying  by  the  ordeal  of  very  palpable  facts  the  validity  of  the  fnn- 
damentcJ  principles  of  this  Bill.  The  astounding  phenomena  of 
the  railway  specolation  of  1845  still  live  in  the  recollection  of  os 
all.  Let  us  see,  thai,  what  instruction  can  be  gathered  from  the 
bearing  of  those  phenomena  on  the  doctrines  of  the  coneo^ 
theory. 

As  an  example  of  a  scale  of  dealings  for  ready  money,  ex* 
tended  over  a  vast  surface,  and  continued  for  an  eztraordiiiary 
length  of  time,  the  share  transactions  of  1845  have  probablj  no 
panillel.  The  ordinary  usances  of  credit  entered  scarcely  at  all 
into  the  economy  of  that  singular  period.  Nearly  every  operatioe 
was  conducted  on  the  system  of  prompt  payment.   The  regular 

*  See  e.jp.  New  York  Airniud  Bcgi«ter/oc  1836,  p.  31 2. 
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settlements  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  took  place,  indeed, 
onlv  in  everv  alternate  week;  but  there  was  an  immense  mass  of 
purchases  and  sales  which  were  concluded  upon  the  express  terms 
of  immediate  cash ;  and  in  the  provincial  towns  the  machinery  of 
the  metropolitan  establishment  only  began  to  come  into  operation, 
after  the  course  of  events  had  almost  removed  the  occasion  for  its 
adoption.  The  following  passages  from  a  paper  recentlj  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Danson,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  perfectly  astounding  extent  to  which  the  speculation 
proceeded. 

'  Between  March  and  September,  1845,  joint-stock  speculations  for 
the  immediate  investment  of  capital  were  set  on  foot,  involving  a  larger 
aggregate  sum  than  had  ever  before  been  so  involved  in  this  country. 
The  amount,  to  raise  which  for  railways  alone  the  sanction  of  Pirliament 

was  actually  applied  for  in  the  following  session,  exceeded  340;000,000l> 
And,  if  we  include  all  the  other  schemes  in  which  scrip  or  letters  of 
allotment  were  actually  selling  in  the  market  at  a  premium  in  July, 
August,  and  Septembtt'y  1845,  the  amount  cinnot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  500,000,000/. 

*  Many  of  the  schemes  of  1845  reached  a  high  premium  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  all  those  first  in  the  market,  and  having  [any  substantial 
merit,  were  raised  considerably  above  their  true  value.  For  instance, 
the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway  50/.  shares,  with  only  the  deposit  of 
2l.  lOs.  paid,  were  selling  in  March  at  3/.  10^.,  in  September  at  3/.  15*., 
and  in  November  at  4/.  155.  per  share.  Again,  the  Bolton,  Wigau,  and 
Liverpool  40/.  shares,  with  41.  paid,  were  selling  in  January,  1845,  at 
4/.  lOt.,  in  September  at  4/.  12«.,  and  in  January  (when  91.  had  been 
paid)  at  30il  per  shaie.  If  we  •ssone  an  average  premium  of  lOi,  per 
cent,  upon  the  schemes  then  in  the  market,  the  property  temporarily 
created  by  these  speculations,  and  the  repeated  purensse  and  sale  of 
which  on  commission  furnished  profitable  employment  to  some  thou- 
sands of  brokers,  must  have  been  at  least  50,000,000/.* —  On  the  ac 
eaunti  qf  ike  Bakk  of  JEngUmd — Siaiistieal  Journal^  Aprils  1847. 

Mr.  Danson  then  goes  into  details,  wliich  prove  that,  by  the 
enhanced  price  conferred  by  the  speculation  in  the  stock  of  three 
of  the  old  companies,  (Midland,  Great  Western,  and  Manchester 
and  Leeds,)  the  total  increase  in  the  value  of  the  100/.  shares  in 
tliese  three  railways  alone  was  upwards  of  ticelve  millions. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  period — and  a 
feature,  we  believe,  entirely  unknown  during  the  analogous  excite- 
ments of  1824  and  1835-6 — was  the  regularly  organized  esta- 
blishments of  share- brokers,  in  nearly  every  town  of  more  than 
lOjOOO  or  12,000  inhabitants  throughout  the  island.  These 
associations  fulfilled  all  the  functions  appertaining  to  a  stock 
exchange.  They  had  their  regular  members  and  their  secre- 
taries ;  and  at  ail  the  more  important  placet  there  was  a  daily 
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publication  of  the  list  of  quotations  fixed  by  the  course  of  the 
local  business.  In  the  large  central  towns,  indeed,  there  was  not 
one  merely,  but  several  of  these  bodies.  At  Liverpool,  we  be- 
lieve, that  for  some  time  there  were  at  least  four  very  efficient 
stock  exchanges ;  at  Manchester  three  ;  and  at  Leeds  the  number 
was  even  greater  than  at  Liverpool.  The  scale  of  operations  car- 
ried on  upon  those  exchanges  was  quite  consonant  with  the  wiiole 
tenour  of  the  system  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  existence. 
The  number  of  sharebrokers  at  Leeds  in  the  autumn  of  1844 
was  probably  a  dozen ;  by  May,  1845,  it  had  reached  between 
200  and  300  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  one  of 
these  to  transfer  1500  or  2000  shares  a  day  in  his  own  local  ex- 
change. We  believe,  that  to  state  the  daily  share-transactions 
of  that  single  town  at  half  a  million  sterling  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1845,  would  be  an  estimate 
considerably  below  the  truth. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  essentially  *  ready-money  *  (or  we 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  say  the  essentially  bank-note)  cha- 
racter of  those  transactions,  the  decisive  evidence  of  their  perfectly 
enormous  amount,  and  the  notorious  fact  of  their  almost  universal 
prevalence,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the 
note-circulation  was  affected  by  causes  apparently — and,  according 
to  generally  prevailing  notions — so  well  adapted  to  extend  its 
amount  and  exhibit  its  influence. 

The  following  table  displays  the  mean  annual  circulation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  year  1840  to  1846 : — 


Yean. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Coantry 
Banki. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1840 

16-82 

10-45 

3-01 

5*39 

1841 

16-88 

9-63 

3*18 

5-81 

1842 

18-69 

8-25 

2-79 

6-07 

1843 

19-49 

7-66 

2-74 

5-22 

1844 

21-32 

8-13 

2-97 

6-02 

1845 

21-73 

7-72 

3-23 

6-98 

1846 

21-22 

7-74 

3*44 

7-26 

An  examination  of  this  table  certainly  does  not  sustain  the 
expectations  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches  of  1844. 
Instead  of  any  conspicuous  inflation  of  the  quantity  of  bank- 
notes in  1845,  there  is  rather  an  important  diminution  of  that 
quantity;  and  a  diminution  all  the  more  remarkable,  because 
it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  compensating  extension  of 
the  country  issues.  The  statutory  limitation  on  those  issues  came 
into  force  on  the  10th  of  October,  1844,  and  from  that  time  the 
check  upon  the  country  circulation  has  been  effectual.    The  rise 
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in  the  table  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  progressive,  from  the  extreme  period  of  depressioo,  which  was 
coincident  with  the  paralysed  state  of  the  oonntry  in  1840  and 
1841,  to  the  time  when,  in  1844,  ^  return  of  prosperous  activity 
again  raised  the  magnitude  of  our  oomipercial  transactions  to 
more  than  its  legitimate  lev^l.  The  dnculation  of  1844  is  the 
highest  of  any  in  the  course  of  the  serein  years>  notwithstanding 
that  the  circumstances  of  1844»  as  ]»gards  the  railway  specula- 
tions, and  oHisequently  as  regards  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cyiuses  which  apparently  could  lead  to  a  large  issue,  were  utterly 
insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  1845, 

But  the  general  result  derived  from  a  cpmparison  of  the  total 
average  drcnlation  of  the  respective  years  is  stiU  further  strength- 
ened by  an  examination  of  the  averages  of  each  of  the  twelve 
months  of  1845.  The  result  of  this  examination  goes  to  show 
that^in  point  of  fact  the  most  intense  periods  of  speculation  were 
those  of  the  smallest  comparative  outstanding  issue. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  average  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  lour  mo^th^  oi  1845 : — 

June  •  21-21 

July  .  22-24 

Oct.  •  33-74 

Nov.  3a-60 

Now,  June  and  July  of  that  year  were  the  months  during  which 
the  extent  and  virulence  of  the  excitement  attained  their  greatest 
limit  and  intensity  ;  and  October  and  November  were  tlio  most 
severe  months  of  the  panic,  which  ultimately  wrought  an  eiiectuai 
disenchantment  from  the  delusion.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  that  the  highest  quotations  of  the  circula- 
tion  should  be  coincident  with  the  lowest  phasis  of  excitement^ 
and  that  the  seasons  of  the  smallest  circulation  should  have  been 
precisely  those  when  apparently  the  demand  for  bank-notes  ought 
to  have  been  greatest. 

The  most  imposing  argument  which  we  have  so  far  met  with, 
in  defence  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  with  reference  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  ioilowing  year,  besides  that  it  is  altogether  hypothetical^ 
htm  only  a  remote  bearing  upon  what  appears  to  be  th^  really 
impoirtant  point  in  debate.  It  is  said,  that,  but  for  the  restriction 
on  the  provincial  issuer  the  eyils  of  the  iqpecnlative  eTcitement 
would  Ittve  been  greatly  increased  by  the  imprudent  advances  of 
tlM  country  banks.  It  must  require  rather  a  strong  effort  of 
imaginatum  to  conceive,  how  any  speculation  could  have  been 
more  despmte  than  that  which  we  have  been  describing. 
But,  waiving  that  small  objection,  there  appear  to  be  two  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  argument.  The  first  is  a  difficulty  of  fact. 
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The  amiment  assumes  tliat^  .in  -the  absence  of  ihe  limitation  of 
issue^  me  oonntrj  banks  would  have  made  large  and  improdent 
advances,  through  the  medium  of  their  notes.  This  implies  that 
the  country  chrcnlation  would  hare  admitted  of  being  very  greatlj 
increased  beyond  the  amount  at  vHudi  it  actually  stood.  But,  be- 
fore that  can  be  panted,  there  must  be  a  conclusive  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  from  being  augmented  during  the  prevalence  of  these 
speculations,  was  absolutely  diminished,  and  why  the  directors  of 
that  establishment,  with  authority  to  issue  thirty  millions  of  notes, 
and  with  fjrcat  tcillincincss  to  lend  money  at  per  cent.,  could 
only  keep  in  actual  circulation  little  better  than  twenty  millions. 
If  the  medium,  unquestionably  the  most  eligible  for  conductin*r 
these  transactions,  was  diminished  in  quantity,  it  is  not  easv  to 
perceive  how  a  medium  in  every  way  its  inferior  could  have  been 
mcrcased.  The  second  impediment  is  one  of  principle ;  but  here 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  proof  of  the 
position^  that  a  country  banker,  in  the  regulation  of  his  advance^ 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  real  difference  between  his  Holes 
and  his  capital. 

The  fact  is,  that  men  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  das- 
ticity  and  resources  of  our  banking  system  have  no  adeqnmle  con- 
ception of  the  ease  with  which  even  the  most  extensive  operations 
are  conducted,  by  the  intervention  of  a  very  small  portion  indeed 
of  note  currency  of  any  description.* 

But  there  is  another  inference  deducible  from  the  retunis 
of  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  from  1644  to  18M.  IVae- 
tically,  the  whole  of  the  recent  enormous  inflnz  of  boUkNi 
terminated  with  the  dose  of  1843.  The  amount  of  bullion  in 
January,  1844,  was  very  nearly  sixteen  millions.  Now,  in  1844 
and  1845,  the  outstanding  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  pubHe 
attained  its  maximum.  And,  although  there  were  several  tem- 
porary alterations  in  the  quantity  of  the  treasure  in  the  Bank, 
there  was  no  diminution  of  it  arising  out  of  foreign  demand, 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  adverse  balance  of  payments  in  the 
autumn  of  1846.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
period,  a  period  of  very  nearly  three  years,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the 

*  In  the  summer  of  1845,  when  the  dealings  of  the  share-brokers  of  Leeds  Ijecame  *' 
enormous,  the  bankers  of  that  place  found  it  needful,  for  their  own  convenience,  to  de- 
vise  tome  method  of  diminiifaiiig  Uie  risk  and  trouble  of  paying  to  inanj  aliart-btokenr 
chfckg  of  large  amount  over  the  counter.  They  entered  therefore  into  an  arrange^ 
ment,  by  wlilclj  no  share-broker's  cheque  for  more  than  500/.  was  payable.  cxcer< 
through  a  banker.  A  system  of  clearing  among  the  bankers  was  at  once  e:>tablisbra; 
and,  through  the  median  of  mutual  eete-off,  a  moit  prodigluuji  daily  aggregate  ef 
tnnactioM  vat  eanetlltd  bj  the  ochaoge  of  a  nera  ftacti«Ni  of  to 
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Bank,  and  by  a  comparaliTelj  large  outstanding  dfcniaUon,  there 
was  a  most  singalar  absence  oi  anything  approadung  to  undna 
inflation  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  It  was  the  constant  theme 
of  observation  in  all  the  nsnal  drcnlan,  that  prices  were  never 
more  entirely  regulated  by  the  strict  mercantile  principle  of  supply 
and  demand;  and  that  the  absence  of  almost  all  speculative 
interference  with  the  routine  course  of  the  markets  was  never  more 
remarkable.  When  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  die  prices  of 
several  of  the  more  important  articles  of  merchandise^  such  as 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c.,  be^an  to  exhibit  decided  symp- 
toms of  improvement,  there  was  the  most  abundant  justification 
for  the  change  in  the  commercial  circumstances  connected  with 
each  commodity  ;  and  when,  about  the  same  time,  the  reserve  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  began  to  evince  the  effects  of  a  foreign  drain, 
there  was  also  the  most  abundant  proof  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
that  drain  was  a  palpable  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  not 
any  peculiar  inflation  of  prices  in  this  country  from  the  effects  of 
a  redundant  currency.  In  point  of  fact,  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing circulation  of  the  first  part  of  1846  was  considerably 
less  than  in  tha  corresponding  periods  of  1844  and  1845. 

How  happens  it  that  the  contracted  circulation  of  1S42  or 
1843  cannot  be  distinguished  through  its  action  on  price  from 
the  afiSuent  circulation  of  1844*5?  and  that  the  period  when  prices 
did  really  rise,  should  be  the  precise  time  when  the  circnlation 
bad  become  low  and  the  bullion  was  diminishing  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  during  the  years  of  largest  circnlation  (1844-5)  there  was 
an  influx  instead  of  an  efflux  of  treasure  ? — ^thaty  during  two  years 
and  a  half,  the  bullion  remained  constant  in  the  face  of  a  compara- 
txwelj  full  circulation? — and  that,  when  at  last  the  foreign  demand 
for  gold  did  spring  up,  the  circulation  was  smaller  than  it  had  been 
in  miller  of  the  previous  years,  and  the  evidence  of  the  purely  mer- 
cantile  origin  of  the  drain  was  so  decisive^  that  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  account  for  it  by  any  other  explanation? 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  payments  of  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  fifteen  millions,  as  the  parliamentary  deposit  on  the 
railway  bills  of  1846,  afford  still  further  evidence  of  the  almost 
boundless  extent  to  which  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
may  occasionally  be  called  into  activity,  without  occasioning  any 
perceptible  variation  in  the  quantity  of  outstanding  notes.  Under 
this  head,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  if  we  recall  two  very 
simple  facts.  For  several  months  previous  to  the  appointed 
time  of  payment  in  January,  1846,  the  supporters  of  the  Act 
of  1844  had  evinced  the  most  serious  alarm,  in  consequence 
of  the  inconveniences  which  must  inevitably  follow  upon  that 
oontingeni^^  from  the  great  temporary  reduction  in  the  amount 
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of  the  circulation  in  Um  liandf  of  the  public ;  yet,  when  the 
time  of  pa^rmodt  did  amre,  there  proved  to  be  no  diminution 
of  the  drenlAtiQi^  and  on  that  gnmnd  therefore  no  inconvemeoce 
was  exporienoed.  Whateter  of  vnttnud  anxiety  (and  thai  WM  not 
nmeh)  aooovpanied  tbooponilMNii,  wsntm  exdusivolj  iron  cirGiiBi* 
fltances  iaseparabio  firom  tlie  mdden  transfer  by  so  many  pojen 
lo  a  aiagrlo  leoehrer  (and  that  receiter  ioqpeded  in  his  movemeatt 
by  a  variety  of  formalHtet)  of  ao  laigo  a  aait  of  capital, 
.  And  noir,  before  entering  upon  Uie  oonoladiaf  division  of  our 
l«sk»  m»  an  oiaininatimi  oif  tbe  inioenoe  of  the  Ael  of  ld4A$ 
daring  the  raoent  pMnnre  on  tlM  nieney-BiBxiiel»  tliero  remio 
bttitwo  point!  of  imporiMm  to  be  briefly  adveited  to. 

We  havie  already  eadeofonred  to  explain  that  the  reeerve  of 
notes  and  ooin  in  tbe  toiAm^  ilfuHaii^  England 
is,  in  effeel  end  intention,  a  leservo  of  bnUion.  Bui  if  this  inter- 
pretetien  be  the  true  one,  and  if  the  notst  in  the  drawm  of  the 
banking  department  are  in  reality  merely  vouchers  for  so  ntuoh 
bullion,  it  appears  altogether  undeniable  that  the  g^reat  object  of 
the  Act  of  1844 — namely,  conformity  of  fluctuation  between  the 
circulation  and  the  bullion — has  never  yet  been  attained  in  a 
single  instance.  Nothings  can  be  more  palpable,  on  the  face  of 
the  returns  since  1844,  than  that  the  circulation,  during  the  in- 
tervening period,  has  been  exceedingly  even  in  amount,  while  the 
bullion  has  been  affected  by  very  extensive  oscillations.  Here, 
then,  we  encounter  another  dilemma.  If  the  term  '  circtLlatioH* 
is  to  be  held  to  convey  the  meaning  which  it  always  has  conveyed 
hitherto,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  meaning 
that  can  be  assigned  to  it — that  is  to  say,  if  by  *  quantity  of  circu- 
lation' we  are  to  continue  to  understand  *  quantity  of  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  public' — then  the  question  is  at  an  end;  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Act  of  1844  hat  entirely  failed  to  produce 
an  uniformity  of  fluctuation  between  the  circulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  and  the  bnllion  in  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking  department  is 
4o  be  called  'circulation/  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  theae 
notes  have  never  been  cironlsted  at  all»  and  by  this  new  applica* 
ticm  of  the  term  an  apparent  hannonj  is  to  be  established  bo* 
tvpeen  the  sdimno  of  the  statute  and  the  comae  of  eienta»  it  will 
be  obligatofj  on  the  currency  Uieorists  to  prove  that  this  portion 
of  the  &uik  issues  which  remains  imoiienlaled>  euroises  the  aamo 
influence  over  trade  and  prices  which,  according  to  their  riew» 
is  so  powerfully  exercised  by  the  notes  circulated*  and  that  tbe 
two  masses  of  paper  are  every  way  identical  in  function. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  our  readers 
the  real  nature  of  the  alteration  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
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Bulk  hj  the  •epmtioii  of  depaitniMiU.  Tfaelmw  dmnrtiticBl 
M  literally  a  pMoe  of  mechaniim :  it  has  no  dieoradoii*  Ili  whole 
botiiieM  coDiiets  in  giving  notes  for  gol4/  «ncl  gold  for.  noteft 
Consider^  for  ezaiiipile!»  the  etate  of  theBank  fnndtof  the  15th  of 
May,  1847.  On  tlMt  day  the  I$m§  dqMtHmmt  held  5,174,0001 
of  tieasim  agaimt  a  drcnlatiev  of  (ex  faa'e)  19,174,0001.*  So 
loi^,  therefore,  as  tbecironlatiim  renudna  above  14,000,000/.>  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Issue  department  is  preserved,  the  notei  will  be 
strictly  convertible.  On  the  same  day  (May  15)  the  Banking 
department  held  a  cash  reserve  oi  4,695,000/.  against  a  gross 
total  of  liabilities  amounting  to  3 1 ,907,000/.  Out  of  this  total, 
14,000,000/.  consisted  of  deposits  on  demand.  If,  therefore,  by 
some  disastrous  conjunction  of  events,  a  panic  should  seize  the 
depositors,  and  claims  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000/.  should  be 
simultaneously  presented  at  the  counter  of  the  Banking  depart- 
ment, tlie  consequences  are  obvious:  that  division  of  the  Bank 
must  suspend  payment,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  next  room 
there  might  be  a  hoard  of  gold  reaching  to  upwards  of  5,000,000/. 
This  certainly  would  be  a  dimaz  of  the  most  extreme  absurdity. 
We  do  not  of  ooone  imagine  that  such  a  catastrophe  is  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  any  action  of  the  pnhlus»  so  indden  and  spas- 
modic as  we  have  —umed;  buit»  after  the  experience  of  1836 
and  1839,  that  it  ia  an  extremity  not  out  of  the  pale  of  possibility 
must  be  at  onee  admitted.  Setting  extreme  caiea«  however, 
<rat  of  the  qneation^  ii  is  perfeetly  plain  that  the  polioy  of  the 
Direelm  must  be  guided  almost  sdely  by  the  amount  and 
fluctuations  of  the  rsssres  of  the  Banking  departoMiit.  Upon 
tbe  sufficiency  of  thai  lessrve  to  meet  all  the  daily  edgencies 
of  the  office,  depends  the  presemtion  of  the  dwracter,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  eiistenee  of  the  whole  estaUishmeat. 
Whenever  the  amount  of  that  reserve  desoends  to  a  point  which 
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endangers,  or  has  the  cqjpearanee  of  endangering  the  prompt 
fulfilment  of  the  Bank*!  engagements,  the  latitude  of  tb^  discre- 
tion it  reduced  to  a  very  simple  alternative.  They  must  either 
make  a  most  signal  sacrifice  of  themselves  and  their  constituents; 
or,  utterly  regardless  of  the  destruction  which  may  be  overtaking 
the  commenaal  interests  of  the  country,  they  must  inezorably  en- 
force a  rigid  system  of  limitation  and  denial  to  all  the  applications 
of  borrowers.  Nor  could  there  possibly  be  any  mitigation  of  tins 
disastrous  state  of  things,  even  if  the  total  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  two  departments  was  not  ten  but  fifty  millions.  The  oon« 
tndling  and  vital  point  is  the  separate  amount  of  the  Banking 
reserve.  The  Directors  are  chained  to  the  necessity  of  regulating 
their  measures  by  that  reserve ;  and  however  ibey  may  covet  the 
superabundant  treasures  which  choke  up  the  solitary  vaults  of  the 
department  of  Issue,  their  wishes  and  their  regrets  will  be  as  in- 
effectual as  if  the  money  was  in  the  Bank  of  Pekin  instead  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  recent  pressure. 
The  decline  in  the  foreign  exchanges  had  begun  to  attract  atten- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  the  autumn  of  last  year,  but  it  was  not 
until  much  nearer  to  its  termination  that  the  necessity  of  a  large 
import  of  grain,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  own  crops,  in- 
cluding the  failure  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  was  clearly  recog- 
nised. From  the  time  when  this  important  fact  became  generally 
admitted,  the  usual  symptoms  of  uneasiness  began  to  ahow 
themselves  in  the  money-market,  and  public  attention  to  be 
concentiated  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Bank. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  Ixnh  de- 
partmenu  was  16,250,000/.  Of  this  sum  upwards  of  10,000,000/. 
appertained  to  the  Banking  department,  which  appeared  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  excessive  amount  of  its  reserve.  The  Direcstors* 
on  the  27th  of  August,  reduced  their  minimum  rate  of  discount 
from  3}^  to  3  per  cent.  In  October  the  bullion  had  declined  to 
14,750,000/.,  but  evidently  not  in  consequence  of  an  external  de- 
mand. In  the  early  part  of  December  it  again  rose  to  upwards 
of  15,000,000/. ;  but  before  the  condusbn  of  that  month,  the 
effect  of  an  adverse  state  of  the  exchange,  principally  however  with 
only  two  countries,  viz.,  America  and  Russia,  began  at  length  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  and  a  drain  for  foreign  payments  set  in,  which  lasted 
till  the  end  of  April,  by  which  time  the  total  amount  of  bullion 
had  been  reduced  from  15,000,000^  to  9,250,000/.,  after  a  re- 
duction  of  5,750,000/.  from  the  beginning  of  December,  or  of 
7fiOO,OQOL*  since  August  last.    The  Directors  appear  to  have 

*  Colonel  TomoB  had  deehiod  tlw  iiiipOMiUlitj»  uiidtr  the  Mpuition  4t  thm4^ 
IpntoMili^  of  a  dsnisad  Ibr  a  BilHfla  sf  foiil^^ 
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been  vigilantly  alive  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position.  On 
the  14ih  of  January,  1847,  thej  raised  their  minimum  rate  of 
discount  from  3  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent. ;  and  again,  on  the  2ist 
of  January,  they  took  another  step  in  advance  by  raising  it  to  4 
per  cent.  In  neither  announcement^  however,  was  there  any  de- 
parture  from  the  ordinary  intimation  as  to  the  kind  of  securities 
(95  days'  bills)  which  the  Bank  would  receive. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  from  August  to  January^ 
through  which  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  stood  at  8  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  the  Banking  reserve  did  not  undergo  any  important 
changes.  It  gradually  descended,  indeed,  to  7,500,000/.  in  Oc- 
tober, and  then  gradually  rose  to  9,000,000/.  in  Decemher.  On 
the  14th  of  January,  however,  when  the  first  elevation  of  the  rate 
took  place,  the  amount  of  the  reserve  was  stOl  7,000,000/.,  and 
the  private  securities  were  13,500,000/.,  b^ng  ratiier  more  than 
the  sum  at  which  they  had  remained  pretty  constant  during  the 
preceding  five  months.  On  the  date  of  the  second  elevation  o£ 
the  rate  of  discount  (21st  of  January),  the  Banking  reserve  was 
6,500,000/.,  and  the  private  securities  tiie  same  as  on  the  14th  of 
January.  After  the  measure  of  the  21st  of  January,  the  Directors 
made  no  further  addition  to  their  rates  of  discount,  nor  introduced 
any  tlcvlations  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  business,  till  the 
8lh  of  April.  On  that  day  they  raised  the  minimum  rate  of 
discount  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  following  week  they  so  far 
ahered  their  form  of  notice  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  only 
bills  of  less  than  95  days  would  in  future  be  discounted.  By  the 
8th  of  April  the  Banking  reserve  had  declined  to  3,000,000/., 
showing  a  reduction  of  3,500,000/.  from  the  amount  at  which  it 
stood  (6,500,000/.)  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  date  of  the  last 
elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest.  In  the  same  interval  the  private 
securities  had  risen  from  13,500,000/.  to  17,500,000/.,  while  the 
circulation  and  deposits  had  remained  without  any  in^ortant 
variation. 

The  elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per  cent,  had  been 
anticipated  for  some  weeks  before  it  actually  occurred ;  but  the 
anticipation  did  not  materially  lessen  the  effect  of  the  measure 
upon  the  money-market.  It  gave  the  signal  for  a  close  adherence 
to  the  most  cautious  policy  on  the  part  of  all  the  great  money- 
dealers  ;  in  other  words,  it  gave  rise  to  the  first  incidence  of  what 
is  called  'pressure.*  And,  when  the  Directors  followed  up  their 
^neral  notification  by  the  enforcement  of  very  stringent  rules  of 
limitation  both  at  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  bills  which 
they  would  undertake  on  any  terms  io  discount^  the  crisis  appeared 
very  speedily  to  attain  its  dimaz.  The  period  of  the  most  severe 
difficulty  extended  orer  the  last  ten  days  of  April  and  the  finU 
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four  dajs  of  May.    After  the  4th  of  May  tmh  a  state  of 

things  still  very  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
money-market,  but  at  least  free  from  the  extreme  perils  uf  the 
previous  month.  Up  to  the  moment  at  which  we  write  (May 
t25th),  the  more  satisfactory  symptoms  have  continued.  Whether 
they  are  merely  temporary,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as  radical  signs 
of  improvement,  is  a  question  which  we  have  not  time  here  to 
discuss.  The  rate  remains  at  5  per  cent.  The  Bankinp^  reserve 
has  again  reached  4,750,000/.,  while  the  private  securities  have 
been  diminished  to  16,000,000/. ;  and  the  bullion  has  so  far  re- 
covered itself  as  to  amount  to  nearly  10j000>000^.  between  Umi 
two  departments. 

-  This  we  believe  to  be  a  faithful  epitome  of  the  etienUal  pointi 
upon  which  the  present  controversy  has  arisen. 

No  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  ccmduct  of  the  Directm 
of  the  Bank  previous  to  the  21st  of  January.  All  parties  appear 
to  approve  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  incveaae  of  the  rates  of 
interest  in  that  month:  but  with  January  that  approval  ceases. 
The  partisans  of  the  Act  of  1844  inveigh  against  the  dilatorinets 
(and  they  employ  even  the  strongest  tenns)  of  the  Directors,  in 
taking  no  further  steps  till  April  to  arrest  the  drain  of  gold. 
They  contend,  that  by  the  unaccountable  peisistance  of  the 
Bank  in  adding  to  their  private  secttrities>  between  Januaiy  and 
April,  all  the  most  salutary  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been 
neutralised  or  counteracted.  They  contend,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Directors  to  have  thrown  the  pressure  of  the  drain 
upon  the  circulation  and  deposits,  quite  as  much,  or  even  more 
than  upon  the  banking  reserve :  and  that,  if  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct had  been  pursued  from  the  first,  the  sudden  and  severe 
restrictions  enforced  in  April  upon  the  business  of  discount — 
measures  that  undoubtedly  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  cxtrtMne 
pressure  which  then  occurred — could  not  have  been  necessary ; 
because  the  Banking  reserve  would  not  in  that  case  have  de- 
scended, as  it  did,  to  a  point  below  which  it  could  not  safely  be 
permitted  to  go.  It  is  further  contended,  that  if  the  principles 
of  the  Act  had  thus  been  allowed  to  operate,  the  advantages 
promised  by  its  authors  would  have  been  realised ;  that  is  to  sajb 
the  action  of  the  drain  of  gold  on  the  quantity  of  the  drculatioo 
and  upon  the  money-market  would  have  been  gradual — timely 
warning  would  have  been  given — and  the  crisis  would  have  bees 
surmounted  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  difficult  whioh  has  hmm 
actually  eiiconntered. 

Now,  we  must  say,  we  tliiak  it  is  by  no  means  desr,  that  tha 
Directors  are  obmoions  to  the  eharge  eitbsr  ef  imltreel^  bm* 
trslising  or  ooBiteracting  the  opcntkMi  of  lha  Bnk  Act|  or  ef 
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directly  violatinjE:  either  its  letter  or  spirit.  In  the  first  place^ 
it  is  quite  notorious  that  one  of  the  arguments  most  popular  and 
most  iVequently  urg^ed  in  favour  of  that  Bill,  was  that  it  con- 
tained a  self-acting  principle  :  bj  virtue  of  its  provisions  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  was  to  rise  and  fall  pari  pasm  with  the 
bullion;  and,  under  the  guardianship  of  this  imperativo  con- 
formity, it  was  declared  that  the  business  of  mere  banking  might 
safely  be  left  to  its  ordioary  courae.  Sir  iiobert  PmI  said  on  Uui 
6(hof  May,  1844;— 

*  "With  rapect  fo  the  banldng  butinesB  of  the  Bank,  I  propose  that  it 
^all  be  governed  upon  precisely  the  Mmenrinciplea  as  would  regulate  any 
other  body  dealing  with  Bank  of  BoRland  notes.  Onr  general  mle  is,  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  privilege  of  its«e  and  tie  cendnet  of  the 
otdinary  banking  business.  We  think  they  stand  on  an  entirdy  diffbrant 
looting.  We  think  that  the  privily  of  issue  is  one  which  may  be  fairly 
and  justly  controlled  by  the  State ;  and  that  the  hanking  buakess^  as 
distinguished  from  issue,  is  a  matter  in  respest  to  which  there  csnnot  be 
too  unUmited  and  unrestricted  a  competition.  The  principle  of  com* 
petition,  though  unsafe  in  our  opinion  when  applied  to  issue,  ought»  wa 
think,  to  govern  the  business  of  banking.  After  the  issue  of  paper  cur- 
rency has  once  taken  i)lacc,  it  is  then  important  that  the  public  should 
be  enabled  to  obtain  the  use  of  that  issue  on  as  favourable  tenna  as 
possible.' — Speech^  1844,  pp.  31, 38. 

We  admits  bowevOTj  tliat  we  cannot  well  bring  thesd  aentenoes 
into  hannoiiy  with  the  reports  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  qpeech  of  th« 
SOtli  of  Apnl,  1847*  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
dedared  tha^— 

*  The  Bank  of  England  is  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  and 
superintendence  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country ;  it  has  the 
power,  by  providence,  by  foresight,  and  by  caution,  of  preventing  ulti- 
mate embarrassment  and  distress ;  it  has  the  power  of  preventing  any 
undue  increase  of  the  circulation ;  and  it  has  the  power  of  preventing 
any  undue  restriction  of  it/  And  again :— ^  You  cannot  make  the  Bank 
a  great  discount-house,  and  draw  customera  to  it  from  Messrs.  Oomey*s 
or  any  other  boose,  without  their  preferring  a  claim  ISnr  accommodation 
when  the  time  of  difficulty  conies ;  and  if  the  Bank  suddenly  turns  ronnd 
npon  them  and  refuses  accommodation,  it  appears,  and  Justly  so^  to  acSt 
towards  them  with  great  harshness*  It  is  therefore  oonfersry  to  Uie  true 
inteiests  of  the  Bank,  and  consequently  of  the  proprietors,  that  this 
•ousa  should  be  Ukmk^—Momm^  ChronieU,  May  1, 1847. 

One  of  die  most  {nmling  setitences  now  quoted  from  this  recent 
speech  is  that  which  inrests  the  Banking  department  with  '  the 

power  *  of  increasing:  and  decreasing  the  circulation,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  dicta  of  1844,  which  transferred  this  precise  *  power* 
to  the  extensive  category  of  things  *  which  may  be  fairly  and 
justly  controlled  by  the  Stated    If  the  drculatbn  be  thus  limited 
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and  controlled — as  by  the  Bank  Act  it  is  undoubtedly  profcMtd 
and  intended  to  be, — it  seems  somewhat  unreasonable  to  hold  the 
Directors  responsible  for  the  misuse  of  a  power  which,  they 
were  so  emphatically  informed  in  1844,  would  cease  to  be  m 
their  hands  the  instant  the  Bill  of  that  year  came  into  play.  If, 
on  the  other  hand^  the  Directors  still  retain  this  predominant 
power  over  the  circulatioiiy  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
grounds  we  can  be  required  any  longer  to  believe*  that  in  the  Act 
of  1844  we  possess  a  piece  of  self-acting  mechanism. 

We  are  also  puzzled  with  the  rebuke  administered  to  the 
Directors  for  converting  their  establishment  into  a  house  of  dta^ 
count.  If  the  declaration  of  1844  was  intended  to  convey  any 
meaning  at  all — if,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said,  the  Banking 
department  was  really  to  be  governed  in  futiire  on  '  precisely  the 
same  principles '  as  any  oth^  banking-house — and  if,  as  he  also 
said,  in  the  business  of  '  hanking  there  cannot  be  too  nnlimitfri 
and  unrestricted  a  competition,'  we  do  not  well  understand  why 
in  April,  1847,  the  same  speaker  admoniriies  the  Bank  ia  ao 
severe  a  temper,  and  tells  them  that  they  have  neither  anthori^  to 
undertake  nor  interest  in  prosecuting  the  very  kind  of  *  oompeli* 
tion  *  so  fully  sanctioned — nay,  invited — by  the  speech  of  1844. 

We  might  quote  with  equal  cflect  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd,  in  1844:  but  it  is  quite  needless  to  multiply  autho- 
rities. It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  it  had  been  the  boast  of  all 
that  party  ever  since  the  enactment  of  their  bill,  that  the  mis- 
chievous discretion  of  the  Bank  Directors  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
now  everything  was  dependent  upon  fixed  and  patent  principles. 
At  no  period,  probably,  was  this  doctrine  more  sedulously  incul- 
cated than  in  the  month  of  March,  1845,  when  the  Bank,  by  the 
publication  of  its  first  minimxim  notice,  gave  an  ofiicial  intimation 
of  its  having  entered  into  the  desired  '  competition  with  the  great 
discount-houses.'  If  any  of  our  readers  will  be  at  the  pains  of  re- 
ferring to  the  City  articles  in  the  newspapers  of  that  period,  they 
will  find  an  abundance  of  triumphant  assertion  (triumphant,  that 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  upholders  of  the  Act  of  1844)  that 
it  was  most  salutary  and  wise  that,  under  the  protection  of  a 
self-acting  law,  the  Directors  should  give  to  the  public  all  the 
benefit  tlul  conld  be  derived  f torn  an  nnlionted  baAing  competi- 
tion. Now,inMarch,  1845,SirRobert  Peel  was  the  fintminater 
of  the  Crown,  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  auUior  of  tl^e  Act  of  1844;  and  in  all  these  capadlies 
bound  to  ezerdse  a  vigilant  si^rvision  over  any  important  de- 

Sirtures  from  correct  principle  by  so  important  a  body  as  the 
ank  of  England.    At  that  particular  moment  especially  this  dntj 
was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  because  the  country  was  then 
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drifting  rapidly  away  into  that  desperate  vortex  of  specnliition,  of 
which  we  have  since  seen  and  heard  so  much.  But  it  docs  not 
appear,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the 
career  oi  competition  upon  which  the  Directors  then  entered.  He 
saw  in  their  conduct  no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  his  Act  of  1844, 
nor  any  departure  from  their  own  true  interests,  or  those  of  the 
proprietors.  If  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  be  wrong 
now,  it  was  wrong  then ;  and  if  it  was  wrong  then,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  not  fulij  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  Directors. 

After  the  Bill  of  1844,  the  Banking  department  having*  by  the 
express  declaration  of  the  author  of  that  measure,  become  nmplj 
a  large  banking  establishment,  conducting  its  business  with  a  vieir 
esdnsiyely  to  its  own  benefit^  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  has,  in 
our  opinion^  altogether  conformed  to  this  altered  state  of  things^ 
Thej  have  graduallj  introduced  a  i^stem  of  regulations  similar  to 
those  adopted  bj  other  large  bankers.  Thej  no  longer  confine 
themselves  to  one  invariable  rate  of  discount.  They  adapt  their 
rate  to  the  drcnmstances  of  each  case.  They  no  longer  transact 
the  business  of  individuals  for  nothing :  they  require  the  nsnal 
commission,  or  the  nsual  faalaace.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
desirable  change.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  always  concurred  in 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Horslev  Palmer,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
the  public  advantae^e,  that  a  paramount  body,  like  the  Bank, 
should  enter  the  arena  of  competition  with  the  London  bankers. 
But  the  first  question  at  issue  is  not  the  soundness  of  the  plan, 
but  by  whom  was  it  introduced  ?  And  the  second  question  shordy 
amounts  to  this — Did  the  Directors,  by  the  course  they  followed, 
do  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  their  own  property  ?  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  answered.  As  to  the  second,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  market-rate  had  more  than  overtaken  the 
Bank  rate  of  4  per  cent,  some  time  before  the  8ih  of  April,  and 
that  consequently  by  delaying  the  elevation  of  the  Bank  rate» 
the  Directors  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  profili^  to  which  their 
establishment  was  fairly  entitled.  But  a  venial  error  of  this  kind 
is  a  rexy  different  thing  from  thesericnis  dereliction  of  duty  which 
oonstitutes  the  gravamen  of  the  accusation  brought  against  them.  • 

There  remains,  however,  a  third  question^  and  it  is  a  grave 
one,  vis.^  how  hx  the  pressnre  would  have  been  greater  or  lets 
under  the  former  plan  of  the  nnioii  of  departments^  than-  that 
which  we  have  recently  experienced? 

The  two  fundamental  doctrines  and  professions  which  distin« 
gpish  the  Act  of  1844^  are.  the  maintenance*  of  constant  metallic 
convertibility  on  demand,  and  the  introdttction  of  a  self-acting 
rule,  which,  to  me  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  would  '  substitute  a  system  of  early,  steady, 
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and  cantinnom  contraction  of  the  circulation,  in  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  late  in  commencement,  sudden  and  violent  in  its 
operation,  and  irrepfularly  carried  out;'  and  *  by  this  means'  it 
was  declared  to  be  '  almost  matter  of  (/rmonstration,  ihait  the  occur- 
rence of  many  circumstances  by  wliich  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
former  drains  have  been  increased  wiU  hm  prefented*'—  Thmu^kUt 
^>  1844,  bjf  S.  J'  Loydt  p.  8. 

In  compttring  that*  profeftions  and  predictions  with  thm 
(kcU  of  the  Tooeal  critit,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  adductt  A 
conclusive  oomment,  at  least  as  to  the  more  important  portion  of 
them,  in  the  verj  words  of  another  distinguished  upholder  of  the 
cttiteacjr  doctrines.  In  the  debate  oC  the  26th  of  April  (1847)^ 
Sir  Cbarlea  Wood  is  leportad  to  have  Mid  t— 

•The  nol)le  Lord  (G.  Bontinck)  luid  spoken  of  the  stale  of  approach- 
ing ruin,  into  which  the  Bank  had  brought  the  merchants  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  circulation,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Banking 
Bill.  Now^  in  point  of  fact,  the  Bank  had  not  redme^d  itt  circulation. 
What  was  called  the  stringent  operati<m  of  the  Banking  Bill  Aotf  naf 
hmmhrmighiimto  play  ai  all.  The  hmx  was,  thai  the  Bank  up  to  Wa 
tune  (Mh  of  April)  had  pummd  thai  mmm  tolM  m  firmat  eem- 
ttoM,  befrn^  Ma  Bimhing  Bitt^  had  iaaariahfy  punaadi  ^nm^ 
dura^f  ika  mrUat  Hagm  itf  a  dfoki  llqr  had  mbi  rsrfasirf  thatt  gifw 
loHoH  ai  aU^  and  had  therefore  placed  themidm  under  the  naamily  of 
acting  more  stringently  ai  loitf  than  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  do  if  tJiry  had  acted  according  to  (he  provisions  of  that  Bill, 

*  On  the  29th  of  August,  1846,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
16,366,000/.,  and  the  circulation  of  notes  20,426,000/.  On  the  Hth  of 
April  (1847)  the  amount  of  bullion  was  9,339,000/.,  showing  a  decrease 
of  7,037,000/.  Now,  what  was  the  reduction  in  the  circulation  of 
notes?  If  the  spirit  of  the  Bankitig  Act  had  been  acted  upon,  there 
wotdd  hare  been  a  di/ninutimt  corresponding  to  that  in  the  amount  of 
bullion.  But  on  the  17th  of  April  the  amount  of  notss  in  drcmiaiiim 
was  20,242,000/..  being  a  decrease  of  only  184,000/.' 

From  this  short  quotation,  fteveral  inferences  of  importance  to 
the  argntnent  are  clearly  dedadhle.  1.  That  with  the  snpportert 
of  the  enrrencj  theorj,  the  term  '  drcolatioii'  retains  ite  ori^^inal 
and  ouitomaijr  meamng ;  that  ia  to  say^  <  the  amount  of  the  circa- 
lation  means  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  pttbHe ^ 

That,  *dmring  the  most  critical  period  which  has  oocorred 
friaee  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Bill,  ita  fundamental  prind^e 
of  compelling  a  cnrrefpondeBce  of  tariation  between  the  drciikn- 
tion  and  the  bullion,  baa  most  egregiously  failed — failed,  as  Sif 
Charles  Wood  proves,  to  the  extent  not  of  a  few  thousand*,  but 
ai  6,8fi8,00(M. ;  3.  That  the  next  most  important  ptindple  of 
Aat  Bill>  whieh  professed  to  withdraw  Ihmi  iha  Dnredonr  Ibair 
permanent  power  over  the  issues,  has  been  so  badly  applied,  that, 
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in  point  of  fact,  they  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  pur- 
.  suing  the  same  course  which  they  invariably  pursued  before  the 
!  enactment  of  the  law  in  question  ;  and  4.  That  the  result  of  the 
i  whole,  therefore,  has  been  the  complete  falsification  of  Mr. 
I  Loyd's  anticipations,  that  *  many  circumstances  which  had  in- 
I  creased  the  intensity  and  extent  of  former  draiM  would  be  pre* 

rented'  by  the  Bill  of  1844. 
I     We  are  glad  to  have  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  us 

as  to  the  term  'circulation.*  Hit  adhesion  to  its  first  and  only 
I  legitimate  meaning  gets  ns  over  all  the  casuistry  and  confusion 
r  evolved  in  certain  attempts  to  reconcile  thd  working  of  the  Act  to 
I  the  requrementa  of  the  theory,  by  applying  the  term  drculatioii 

to  the  notes  passing  ont  of  the  Issue  DepartmenI;  and  there 

can  now  be  no  longer  any  difficnlty  in  assnnnng  it  to  be  a  oon- 
^  ceded  pointy  that,  at  least  as  regards  the  conformity  of  fluctuation 
[  between  the  notes  and  the  bullion  (the  principle  of  the  bill  and 
^  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system),  the  failwo  has  been  aa 
\  eomplete,  as  not  to  be  even  mitigated  by  a  solitary  exception  of 

success. 

f  Sir  Charles  Wood  speaks  of  the  'spirit  of  the  hill,^  and  says, 
:  that  the  Directors  '  have  not  acted  according  to  its  provisions.* 
But  it  was  the  g:reat  burden  of  the  exposition  of  1844,  that  the 
distinguishing  merit  of  the  scheme  lay  in  the  abolishing  every 
thing  so  uncertain  and  vacillating  as  choice  and  discretion  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  and  replacing  these  by  stern  and  ob- 
durate rules,  utterly  unyielding  to  any  consideration  of  policy,  or 
tenderness  for  commercial  credit,  which  might  influence  tlie  minds 
of  Directors.  It  was  this  very  attribute  of  rigidness  which 
apj}car8  to  have  weighed  more  especially  with  Mr.  Loyd,*  for 
he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  attained  under  the 
operatMm  of  a  '  fixed  and  irrevocable  law^  the  nature  and  pro^ 
mum  of  which  are  equally  known  to* everybody/  We  think 
aaough  has  been  said  to  show,  with  how  very  bad  a  grace  such 
an  accusation  as  that  made  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  repeated  by  8ir 
jC.  Wood  ifi  1647«  oomea  from  the  proponndm  and  promoteta  of 
the  measure  of  1844«- 

The  only  purpose,  in  tmth,  of  the  Act  of  1844  which*  by  the 
•dmisiiona  these  gendemen  themfdves,  has  not  entirely  and 
•igiiaUy  failed*  iathat  of  affiwding  tome  additional  s^nrity  to  tha 
maintenance  of  specie  payments;  and  even  in  thia  respect  il 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  new  scheme  has  not  that 
advantage  over  the  old  one  which  at  first  might  be  supposed.  In 
neither  case  is  the  security  complete;  and  granting,  as  both  parties 
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to  the  argument  most  emphatically  do^  that  the  constant  maiii* 
tenance  of  specie  payments  is  an  object  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portrincc,  it  is  still  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  how  far  any 
small  balance  of  risk  as  to  constant  convertibility  which  may 
fairly  be  imputable  to  the  system  which  prevailed  before  1844» 
would  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  evils  of  extreme  flndoa- 
tion  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  €x>ndition  of  the  money-market 
which  appear  to  be  insemirable  from  the  scheme  of  management 
enforced  by  the  existing  Mnk  Bill. 

We  have  already  seen»  that  the  amount  of  the  reserve  in  the 
Banking  department  alone  now  occupies  the  place  formerly  as- 
signed to  the  entire  mass  of  bullion  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank, 
as  the  oontroUing  element  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Directors. 
In  other  words,  the  Act  of  1844  has  divided  the  bullion  into  two 
])arts,  and  invested  one  of  these,  consisting  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  Banking  department,  with  all  the  in- 
fluences which  under  the  former  system  %vere  exercised  by  the 
Whole  undivided  mass.  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton  in  1841 
most  clearly  foretold  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  division,  and 
their  predictions  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  Whenever  the 
bullion  in  the  Banking  department  descends,  or  threatens  to  de- 
scend, to  so  small  a  sum  as  throe  or  four  millions,  there  must 
necessarily  follow  the  infliction  of  even  a  greater  degree  of  pres- 
sure than  used  to  be  occasioned  by  the  declension  to  a  similar 
point  of  the  whole  ajr^rcgale  treasure  of  the  establishment.  And 
as  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  reserve  of  eisfht  millions — which 
has  been  about  the  avorag:e  amount  latterly  held  during  the  recent 
favourable  state  of  the  exchanges  by  the  Banking  department 
—should  be  reduced  to  four  or  three,  than  that  a  reserve  of 
fifteen  millions  of  bullion  in  both  departments  should  be  reduced 
lo  the  same  extent;  so  it  would  appear  to  be  inevitable  that  the 
recurrence  of  seasons  of  pressure  should  be  more  freqoent,  and 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  consequently  more  violent, 
than  they  would  have  been  with  the  same  total  of  treasnre  under 
the  former  system. 

For  example,  if  in  April  last  the  former  system  had  subsisted, 
allowing  the  Directors  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  total 
amount  of  their  treasure,  there  being  then  about  ten  millions  in 
their  vaults,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  seriously  maintained  by  any 
sane  penon,  that  thej  would  or  could  have  considered  them- 
selves justified  in  resorting  to  measures  of  such  extreme  violence 
as  those  which  they  felt  themselves  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
adopt,  when,  under  the  plan  of  the  division  of  departments,  the 
Banking  reserve  was  xednoed  to  little  more  than  three  millioiis» 
while  there  were  upwfurd;  pf  fix  millions  wholly  unavailable  in 
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the  department  of  Issne?  Most  assnredly  they  would  not. 
The  measures  which  were  actually  adopted  by  the  Directors  to 
protect  their  reduced  means,  amounted  nearly  to  a  denial  of  all 
accommodation  in  the  wav  of  discount  or  loan  ;  and  if  the  intensity 
of  pressure  so  caused  had  continued  a  few  days  longer,  the  trade 
of  the  country  must  have  been  brouf^ht  to  a  complete  stand.  To 
suppose  that  such  an  extreme  course  could  have  been  voluntarily 
pursued  by  the  Directors  while  they  hod  the  command  of  nearly 
ten  millions  of  bullion,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  extravagance  of 
assumption.  But  extravagant  as  it  is,  it  has  actually  been  put 
iorih  by  those  who  wish  to  exonerate  the  Act  of  1844  from  the 
charge  of  having  greatly  contributed  to  the  extreme  pressure 
which  has  recently  convulsed  the  money-market. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification  to  us^  while 
these  pages  are  still  in  preparation  for  the  press^  to  find  nearly 
every  conclusion  which  we  had  been  led  to  form  in  connexion 
with  the  subjects  of  this  most  important  inquiry,  confirmed  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  that  of  Lord  Ashburton^  who  has  most 
opportunely  explained  his  views  of  the  passing  crisis,  in  a 
pamphlet  well  cidculated  to  arrest  attention  and  to  dispel  delu- 
sion. It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  of  Lord  Ashburton*s 
publication  to  investigate  first  principles*  or  to  detect  and  elu* 
cidate,  in  detail*  those  elementary  truths  which  can  alone  fur- 
nish anything  like  a  safe  basis  for  monetary  legislation^  though, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  touch  on  any  point  of  abstract  doc« 
trine,  he  shows  by  hiis  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  by  the 
facility  and  sagacity  with  which  he  divests  it  of  the  fallacies  more 
immediately  belonging  to  it,  that  he  has  thought  profoundly  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  mastered  it  in  most  of  its  intricacies  and 
ambiguities.  He  has  obviously,  indeed,  formed  to  himself  a  very 
correct  estimate  of  the  functions  really  and  spedfically  assigned 
to  bank-notes  in  the  general  economy  of  credit ;  and  is  well 
armed  against  that  propensity  to  confound  the  incidental  varia- 
tions of  a  mixed  currency  with  the  far  larger  fluctuations  continu- 
ally taking  place  in  the  movement  of  capital,  which  in  our  recent 
discussions  has  been  such  a  fruitful  source  of  false  reasoning. 
But  the  more  immediate  aim  of  his  present  publication  has  been 
rather  to  exhibit  a  just  and  vivid  picture  of  the  practical  evils 
which  may  either  be  traced  altogether  to  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Bill  of  1844,  or  which  it  has  jjreatly  contributed  to  aggravate — and 
to  encourage,  by  the  aid  of  his  experience  and  sn^^aclty,  those 
efforu  for  extrication,  of  which  the  public  begin  at  length  to  feel 
the  necessity. 

After  considering  the  analogous  case  of  1825^  his  Lordship 
proceeds  to  examine 
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'  the  unfortunate  symptoms  which  we  now  witness,  when,  imth  a  aound 
slate  of  trade^  and  10,000,000/.  of  specie  in  the  Hank,  our  monetarr 
distress  is  greater  than  when,  in  1825,  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  were 
empty,  find  a  large  portion  of  merchants  mined  hy  mad  speculation.  The 
treiisLiie  of  the  Bunk  had  stood  for  a  long  time  at  ahout  I. ',000.000/. 
in  round  numbers  :  the  amount  of  this  treasure  was  considered  a  burtheji 
to  them,  imposing  a  useless  waste  of  interest.    It  was  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  for  a  long  time  the  Directors  would  have  been  much  obBged 
to  any  one  who  would  have  taken  four  or  five  milliona  off  their  haw. 
The  want  of  food  then  occumd;  and,  eombined  inth  the  tnercaKd 
price  of  cottony  overbilanoed  the  amonnt  of  oureiporta,  and  vequired  a 
|»art  payment  in  bullion.  The  natural  queatkm  ihen  to  be  naked  vai, 
to         e&tent  this  was  likely  to  go  ?   The  Continental  eschnnfii 
afforded  no  ground  for  alarm;  Ruasia  at  first  took  some  gold  from  Wi 
yrhich  soon  ceased ;  but  the  chief  demand  was  for  America—- a  coanCzv 
with  which  we  have  always  an  extensive  reciprocal  trade.    It  might  ' 
fairly  be  presumed  that  four  or  five  millions  would  satisfy  thia  demand, 
which  would  reduce  the  treasure  of  the  Bank  from  fifteen  to  ten  millions.  I 
This,  which  might  have  been  the  practical  estimate  of  practical  men» 
turns  out  to  be  the  truth ;  and  the  Bank,  with  its  ten  millions  left  in  its 
coffers,  need  have  disturbed  no  interests,  or  disturbed  them  slichtk. 
J^ttt  the  Directors  hcul  no  potcer  to  exercise  any  o])inion  ;  the  rigid 
Parliamentary  machine  was  to  think  and  act  for  them:  the  whole  countrr 
was  disordered,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
immense  losses,  both  of  the  EjLchequer  and  of  iudividualsy  which  ea* 
sued.' — pp.  16,  17.  I 

.  And  again: — 

.  •  This  fright  of  the  Bank,  with  ten  millions  in  her  coffers,  of  violatiDg 
this  Parliamentary  restraint,  has  driven  her  into  proceedings  which  have 
depreciated,  to  a  very  great  extent,  every  description  of  jiroperty,  food 
only,  for  evident  reasons,  excepted.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  eatim:ite 
this  depreciation,  extending  over  all  merchandise,  stocks,  railroii 
shares,  &c. ;  it  probably  would  not  be  overstated  at  from  10  to  20  per 
cent. ;  but  what  is  worse,  it  has  paralysed  this  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  possessors,  rendered  it  unavailable  towards  meeting  their  engage- 
ments, and  thus  produced,  in  many  cases,  pecuniary  sacrifices  much 
beyond  the  mere  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  property  itself.  It  has 
Airther  oeoaaioDed  the  auspension  of  the  execution  of  mm  from  our 
coatomm  in  mry  quarter,  tfana  dittmaing  mawifcotwrera,  aad  im- 
peding those  Tery  opmtiona  which  would  ha?e  eorraeled  the  liDtecy 
to  an  uniavonrable  balance  of  tnulei  and  given  aafety  to  tha  oireiilalian 
of  the  Bank.'— ^.  18. 

In  other  passages  he  scouts  the  idea  of  the  recent  phenomena 
of  the  money-market  being"  in  any  degree  imputable  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  ainount  of  the  circulating  mediuui.  or  of  there  havinjr 
existed  hitherto  any  just  grounds  for  apprehending  a  drain  of  such 
intensity  and  continuance  as  the  resouicea  of  the  Bauk^  if  left  to 
itaelf,  would  be  unequal  to  meet. 

•    •  *It 
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*  It  will  Ve  MDy*  he  obieim,  ^irom  the  veturoi,  that  the  note-ktuei 


itorm ;  and  ia  thb  case,  again,  the  contraction  and  expantipn  of  accom- 
modation have  by  no  means  the  effect  generally  luppoted  on  the  amount 
Of  notes  held  in  circulation  ;  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  tliey 
would  not  be  increased  if  any  morning  the  Bvak  were  to  diacount  half  a 
million  of  oomnercial  paper.'— p.  22. 

Elsewhere  he  says, 

*  The  comparatively  moderate  drain  of  bullion  is,  for  a  known  cause*  a 
want  of  food,  and  not  Irom  any  o?er*issue  of  Bank  paper ;  it  is  not  to 
be  met  by  any  material  reduction  of  thai  paper ;  and,  above  a11>  we 
should  recollect  how  gn^^tlv  we  aggravate  onr  difficulties  by  so  cramping 
our  circulation  as  to  disturb  those  ordinary  sources  of  onr  industry  by 
which  alone  this  supposed  adverse  balance  with  our  foreign  customers 
can  be  set  right.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  appre-* 
heniion  ;  the  treasure  in  the  Bank  is  abundant ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  sboiild  not  proceed  with  caution  and  prudence  to  assist  the  ordinary 
legitimate  trade;  that  trade  has  shown  itself  deserving  of  that  support, 
and  proved  itself  to  be  in  a  sound  state  by  standing  firm  during  the 
heavy  storm  raised  by  a  mistaken  theory.  The  drain  of  gold  is  partial 
and  to  one  country,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  go  furtlier,  unless  under  u 
second  visitation  of  famine;  and  should  we  be  punished  by  such  a 
further  calamity,  we  shall  best  do  our  duty  by  fostering  and  promoting 
our  domestic  industry,  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  meet  it.  Lastly, 
With  10,000,000/.  in  their  coffers,  the  Bank  Directors  are  us  safe  as  any 
Bank  Directors  ever  were ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  bug- 
bear, the  Act  of  1844,  is  enough  to  frighten  even  less  timid  men  ;  and 
htm  this  the  legislature,  if  it  be  wise,  wUl  hasten  to  relieve  them.' — p.  29. 

Further 

'  The  existing  scarcity  would  have  had  no  other  effect  on  our  money- 
market  than  to  withdraw  four  or  five  millions  of  gold  from  the  Bank, 
which  could  have  been  well  spared,  if  the  Bank  Act  had  not  prompted 
the  useless  simultaneous  reduction  of  accommodation  to  trade  as  a  re- 
medy. Should  we  be  afflicted  with  a  second  year  of  famine,  the  gold 
must  go  out  for  food,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  ;  but  nothing 
more  absurd  could  be  proposed,  than  to  obstruct  all  trade  by  withdrawing 
the  means  by  which  to  circulate  it,  as  a  mode  of  meeting  those  diffi- 
culties which  the  active  condition  of  that  trade  can  alone  enable  us  to 
support.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  said,  that  no  extent  of  calamity  could  en- 
danger a  momentary  disturbance  of  the  cash-payments  of  the  Bank ;  but 
It  most  be  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  such  as  it  would  be 
Tain  to  attempt  to  guard  against* 

As  to  the  proper  remedies  for  our  existing  difficulties,  Lord 
Aslihurtf)n*s  opinions  are  expressed  without  the  least  doubt  or 
hesitation.  First,  the  artificial  restraints  on  the  issues  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  Bank  must  be  removed  ;  and  secondly,  some 
immediate  attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  within  more  prudent 
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bounds  ibe  operations  of  railroad  companies.   To  tbe  intense 

oompetiUon  for  the  use  of  capital  which  these  wild  operations 
have  called  into  action,  his  Lordship  attributes  their  full  share 
in  the  production  and  prolongation  of  commercial  pressure. 
They  constitute  a  feature  in  the  present  crisis,  which  dis- 
tincfuishcs  it  from  every  former  crisis,  and  threatens  to  protract 
its  duration  beyond  all  former  example,  by  an  action  on  the 
market  rate  of  interest  and  on  the  prices  of  securities, — an  action 
in  neither  case  by  any  means  likely  to  terminate  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  drain  of  gold.  To  obtain,  therefore,  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  such  a 
regulation  of  the  system  on  which  our  railway  operations  have 
been  hitherto  conducted*  as  shall  moderate  a  little  the  existing 
oompetition  for  ihe  possesuon  of  new  capital,  and  bring  it  within 
bounds  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  utmost  conoeiTable 
rate  of  supply,  should  be  the  prime  object  of  ewery  one  wbo 
desires  the  continued  prosperi^  of  the  country ;  '  these  two  causes 
baving/  as  his  Lordship  observes*  'in  ooncorrenoe  with  and 
aggravation  of  each  other,  occasioned  that  state  of  things,  of  wbich, 
without  some  attempt  to  abate  these  grievances,  I  see  no  termina- 
tion.—pp.  36, 37. 

Of  the  proper  duties  and  functions  of  tbe  Bank  of  England, 
in  its  relations  botb  to  tbe  industry  of  tbe  country  and  to  tbe 
state,  Lord  Asbburton  bas  furnished  us  witb  a  judicious  and 
comprehensive  picture,  and  in  particular  has  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  various  circumstances  which  make  such  an  institution  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  administration  of  the  public  finances  ;  and 
he  concludes  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  a  few  words  of  ad- 
monition, so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  times,  and  so  much 
wanted,  that,  lhou2:h  not  immediately  pertinent  to  our  argument, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  tbem  : — 

*It  must  be  admitted,*  he  says,  'that  the  duties  of  the  Bank 
towards  the  Government  become  more  serious  and  uncertain  in  extent, 
from  the  modern  practice  of  yearly  throwing  over  our  sources  of  re- 
venue, and  trusting  to  accident  whether  our  balance  is  one  of  deficiency 
or  surplus ;  this  system,  which  1  have  always  humbly  opposed,  we  shall 
some  day  bitterly  repent.  It  imposes  upon  us  this  year  the  scandal  of 
a  large  loan  in  time  of  profound  peace.  If  for  every  adverse  accident 
we  are  to  borrow,  and  on  every  recurring  period  of  prosperity  to  throw 
over  our  means  of  paying,  the  end  of  such  a  course  cannot  be  doubtful ; 
the  precise  period  of  our  fate  can  alone  be  uncertain.  But  this  is  a  sub- 
ject, however  important,  which  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  and  I 
touch  upon  it  solely  to  exemplify  the  neoesnt^  GoTemment  is  under  of 
having  a  bank  on  which  it  can  rely  £ot  occssional  anistanoe  under  tbe 
Tarioos  difficulties  in  which  it  may  be  placed.' 

In  conclusion  it  is  satisfactorj^  to  remark — though  it  is  not  more 

than 
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than  our  previous  experience  of  Lord  AshburU>n*s  good  sense  and 
groat  practical  knowledge  would  have  led  us  to  expect — that^  while 
the  claims  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  a  high  place  in  the  general 
cstimaiioD,  as  an  instrument  of  public  benefit,  are  thus  frankly  ap- 
preciated bj  him,  and  whUe  the  various  proceedings  which  have  of 
fate  so  powerfttllj  oonspired  to  obstruct  and  prevent  the  whole- 
some woilcing  of  that  establishment,  receive  his  most  unsparing 
condemnation,  he  never  affords  the  slightest  countenance  to  any 
attadc  on  the  standard  of  value,  as  established  bvthe  Actof  1819. 
He  is  no  patron  of  the  project  for  making  the  legal  standard  of 
value  fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  price  of  gold 
(as  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  fluvluaUon  in  the  jm'cc  or 
rate  at  xchich  one  ounce  of  a  inetal  is  cxchatir/rd  for  another  ounce  of 
the  same  metal!  ! !),  or  of  any  of  the  kindred  chimeras  of  Bir- 
mingham origin.    To  this  class  of  doctrines  Lord  Ashburton 
alludes  with  good-humoured  brevity;  and  if,  after  endurine:  the 
neglect  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  these  idle  imagi- 
nations seem  once  more  to  be  acquirino*  a  momentary  existence, 
and  menacing  the  foundations  of  social  order,  we  have  to  thank 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  1844.    On  more  than  one  recent  occa- 
sion, that  measure  has  been  held  out  by  its  advocates  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  Bill  of  1819 ;  its  provisions,  we  are  told, 
were  indispensably  required  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted  solvency 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  unsullied 
integrity  of  the  standard;  to  achieve  this  object  is  alleged  to 
have  been  the  foremost  motive  with  the  late  premier  for  proposing 
his  enactment,  and  it  now  constitutes  nearly  the  only  ground  upon 
which  any  of  his  party  venture  to  defend  it.    Than  these  notions, 
however,  nothing,  in  our  judgment,  can  be  more  fallacious.  The 
bill  of  1819  resto  on  its  own  basis;  and  far  from  thinking  that 
its  practical  efficacy  can  be  pn>moted  by  any  such  intermeddling 
as  that  of  the  scheme  of  1844,  it  is  our  deoded  conviction,  that 
by  no  contrivance  could  the  great  purposes  of  that  bill  be  so 
efifecinally  brought  into  .discredit,  or  the  permanence  of  the 
measure  itself  so  seriously  endangered,  as  by  identifying  it  in  ainr 
way  with  the  bill  of  1844 Art.  IX. 


*  Just  at  we  bad  doied  tba  above  artiole  a  pamphlet  has  beeu  put  into  our  haiidt 

bearing  the  tiOe  of  *The  Crisis  and  the  Currency,'  from  the  }>en  of  Mr.  John  KliiiM  ur 
of  Glasgow,  which  appears  to  us  to  he  written  with  no  ordinary  nbility,  nntl  wliirh  \v« 
venture  to  recommeocl  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  comes  too  lute  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  amlyw  its  eontonti  in  detail,  but  wo  muat  say,  that  Ibo  autlior 
aaemt  to  have  thoroi^hlj  mastered  bis  fubject,  and  to  evince  very  dear  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  currency.  ^Ve  are  l.'ouiul, 
tiowever,  at  the  same  time  to  aild,  that  to  the  scheme,  which  it  seems  to  he  the  maiu 
object  of  bis  work  to  recommend,  fur  introducing  the  Scotch  banking  system  into 
Kiiglanil,  substituting  a  currency  of  one-pound  notes  for  gold,  and  an  array  of  com- 
peting joint-stuck  banks  for  the  Bank  of  Bnglaiid — to  ibit  icbemei  in  all  ite  ports, 

VOL.  LXXXI.  h'O.  CLXI.  T 
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Art.  IX.— The  Commrrcial  Policy  of  PiU  atid  Peel.  17S3— 

1846.    Pp.  68.    London:  1847. 

'pHIS  pamphlet  if  an  apology  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  liii 
epedal  foUowen*  and  an  attMnpt»  in  the  prospect  of  a  general 
election,  to  reconcile  them  with  those  Consenradfe  eontitoeiiciai 

who  believe  that  they  have  ^  betrayed  *  them.    This  pnrpoao  k 

thus  announced  : — 

*  It  is  not  tlie  writer's  intention  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the 
merits  of  the  commercial  measures  which  in  the  course  of  last  vear 
obtained  the  sanction  of , the  legislature.  His  object  is  merely  to  lay 
before  that  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  community  to  whom 
those  measures  were  distasteful,  some  considerations  which  may  induce 
them  to  pause  before  taking  up  a  position  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to 
men  with  whom  they  cordially  acted  during  ten  years  of  opposition, 
carried  on  upon  grounds  altogether  irrespective  of  any  question  affecting 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions.' — p.  5. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  necessity  of  such  an  appeal  is 
urgent*  and  the  moment  aeaaonable.  Whether  the  dexterity  ol 
the  champion,  or,  what  we  more  distrust,  the  merits  of  tho  cause 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion  is  another  question,  on  which 
we  feel  ourselves  forced  to  appeal  to  the  public  decision ;  for  we  find 
that  the  writer  has  been  pleased,  in  d^ence  of  his  friends,  to  chal- 
lenge specially  and  by  name — though  not  in  discourteous  terms  ■ 
the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  Quarterly  Reriew ;  and  we  can- 
not, either  in  justice  to  ourselyes  m  to  the  higher  interests  inyoUied 
in  the  discussion,  refuse  to  take  up  his  gauntlet  We  are  also  wdl 
aware  that  both  he  and  we  are  preparing  the  materials  for  future 
history ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  tournament  be- 
tween ti#,  it  cannot  but  assist  the  judgment  of  posterity  to  be  in* 
fonned  that  in  June,  1847,  there  has  appeared,  for  the  first  tinw 
that  we  know  of,  one  writer  who  approves  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*s 
proceedings  in  November,  1845,  and  produces  the  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  by  which  Sir  Robert  thinks  it  possible  that  bis  conduct 
can  be  defended,  or  at  least  excused.  It  would  perhaps  be  hardly 
fair,  and  it  is  altogether  needless,  to  inquire  the  hand  that  has  held 
the  pen  on  this  occasion ;  it  is  enough  to  know,  from  the  exact 
and  implicit,  though  somewhat  mysterious,  discipline  established 
in  Sir  Robert  PeePs  party,  that  no  man  of  it  durst  adventure 
to  mention  his  name, — much  less  to  give  any  explanations  ol 

we  cnteitain  mott  wrioat  ohjectiow  which  hit  argument,  ably  urged  thougk  it  bt, 

ha*  in  no  material  degree  removed.  The  aystem  of  banking  ia  Scotland,  vc  freely 
admit,  .works  admirably  where  it  is;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  prove<l,  that  it  cotild 
have  been  conducted  with  the  same  success,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  vicmtty 
of  the  EnglUh  •ytlem,  with  its  metallic  circuhitiou,  and  the  Bank  of  Sngland  at  ili 
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lufinoliTei^withoiil  his  at  least  tacit  permission.  We  are  there- 
fore  entitled  to  consider  it  as  the  adopted  manifesto  of  that  party, 
'and  the  anthorized  apology  of — as  we  think  we  are  still  entitled  to 
call  him — ^its  leader. 

We  need  not  say  how  disagreeable  this  topic  must  be  to  us,  for 
SO  many  years  the  admirers  and  advocates  of  the  subject  of  the 
apology^  and  whom  we  still  regard  as  fallen  by  no  low  or  dis- 
honourable motive,  but  from  that  strange  infirmity  of  character, 
long  suspected  by  others,  and  by  ourselves  at  last  most  reluctantly 
seen,  whicli  has  made  his  whole  life  a  series  of  inconsistencies,  and 
has  led  him  to  disclaim,  repudiate,  and  forfeit,  one  after  another, 
almost  every  opinion^  principle^  and  pledge  that  he  had  ever 
adopted. 

We  do  not  say  that  some  of  these  changes  were  not  for  the 
better ; — but  supposing  them  all  to  have  been  so,  would  it 
not  indicate  some  original  weakness  or  perversity  of  judgment 
to  have  so  universally  taken  the  wrong  side,  and  to  have  been 
so  slow  in  finding  the  right  one  ?  Bat>  right  or  wrong,  the  fact 
IS  flagrant,  that  there  is  no  great  event  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
public  life  that  has  not  been  a  recantation  of  former  professions 
and  a  breach  of  ancient  engagements ;  and  thaty  of  all  his  great 
powers,  that  by  which  he  will  be  l^t  known  to  posterity  will  he, 
that  he  is  the  boldest  and  heartiest  eater  of  his  own  words  that 
ever  exhibited  on  any  political  stage. 

The  language  of  the  pamphlet  is  decent  and  moderate^  and 
evidently  meant  for  oonciliatorj ;  bnt»  nnfortnnatelj,  the  veiy 
course  of  defence  which  the  author  adopts — namely,  that  of  justi- 
fying Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  representing  him  in  all  hb  lamentable 
proceedings  as  only  following  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
lirerpool,  and  as  sanctioned  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Lord 
Stanley  u|$  to  a  certain  point,  and  bj  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  the  last—thu  line  of  defence,  we  say,  however  civil 
the  language  may  be,  is  so  essentially  injurious  to  the  memories 
of  the  departed,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  living  statesmen, 
that  we  cannot  promise  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to  speak  of 
such  a  perversion  of  facts,  and  such  an  abuse  of  reasoning,  in  that 
patient  and  measured  phraseology  which  is  so  easy  to  those 
whose  principles  hang  loosely  about  them.  When  some  one  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  praised  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which  the  different  sects 
disputed  with  each  other,  the  Sage  replied,  *  Sir,  they  disputed 
with  good  humour  because  they  were  not  in  earnest.  You  see 
in  Lucian  that  the  Epicurean '  (the  complaisant  votary  of  expe- 
diency) '  keeps  his  temper,  while  the  Stoic,  who  has  something 
positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.'    We  honestly  confess  that  we 
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are  aogry,  but  we  still  hope  to  l^eep  our  temper, — though  not, 
perhaps,  at  so  oily  a  level  as  our  Epicurean  antagonist.  One 
restraint,  howerer,  we  shall  place  upon  our  vexation :  we  shall  use 
no  hard  word  that  we  do  net  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Apologist 
The  terms,  indeed,  in  which  he  states  the  charges  against  his 
friend  are  stronger  than  we  have  ever  used,  and  do  not  alwajs 
convey  our  opinion,  hut  we  adopt  them,  as  no  doubt  the  Apolo- 
gist has  done,  to  avoid  obscurity  and  pcriphrasb;  and  we  of 
course  are  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  on  the  terms  and  in  the 
terms  in  which  our  adversary  is  pleased  to  offer  it.  And  we  may, 
we  trusty  be  permitted  tr>  add,  that  we  Lave  no  personal  interMt 
whatsoever  in  these  questions,  and  the  very  reverse  of  any  private 
inclination  to  exajrgcrate  the  complaints  against  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  to  have  refused  our  willing  assent  to  any  circumstances  of  jus- 
tification, or  even  palliation,  that  liis  advocate  could  have  produced. 

We  have  fourid  none ;  and  we  think  that  not  the  weakness  only, 
but  in  some  instances  tiie  unfairness  of  the  defence,  will  turn  out 
to  be  more  damaging  to  him  and  his  little  party  than  even  the 
ominous  silence  that  they  have  so  long  maintained. 

The  title-page^  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  fair  frontispiece  to 
such  a  work 

Tk9  Policy  ofPiU  and  PeeL 

Here  'apt  alliteration's  artful  aid*  is  introduced  to  suggest  a 
resemblance  between  Pitt  and  Peel,  about  as  real  as  that  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth ;  but  it  has  also  a  deeper  object.  The 
policy  of  Peel  is  thus  put  in  front  of  the  battle,  to  lead  the  vamuj 
reader  into  a  notion  that  it  is  of  his  policy  that  the  Conservatives 
complain.  Now  true  it  is  that  we  dissent  from  the  general  bear- 
ing of  his  recent  policy :  we  think  it  erroneous— erroneous  eveo 
if  it  was  sincere ;  but  we  beg  leave  at  the  outset,  and  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  discustton,  to  state  that  what  he  is  <  reproai^ed*  with 
— ^that  which  has  excited  the  wide  and  deep  feeding,  '  the  •!>• 
horrence'  (p.  8), '  the  execration '  (p.  9),  which  his  Apologist  has 
come  forth  to  assuage — is  not  his  policy,  but  his  conduct — M 
his  want  of  political  judgment  or  sagacity,  but  his  '  dishonesty  and 
treachery '  (p.  11).  The  Apologist  is  more  frank  in  stating  the 
charge  so  harshly  than,  we  think,  successful  in  answering  it.  Let 
us  recapitulate  the  broad  facts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  solicited,  at  the  general  election  of  1841,  the 
support  of  the  country  on  the  principle  of  protection  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  then  threatened  by  the  Whigs ;  the  country  re- 
sponded to  that  call,  and  on  that  pledge  raised  him  to  power.  On 
his  accession  to  power,  he,  witli  a  pretty  general,  though  not  univer- 
sal, approbation  of  his  party,  made  whatwc  thought  an  important 
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imprcvenmi  in  the  scale  of  protection ;  but  in  tlvee  yem  more, 
while  this  new  scale  was  working  admirably,  he  appeared  sud- 
denly to  take  fright  (if  it  was  not  something  ^vorse),  and  tnmed, 
secretly  at  firsts  and  suddenly  at  last,  the  whole  power  with  which 
he  had  been  so  generously  invested,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  interests  and  objects  by  and  for  whidi  that  power  had  been 
confided  to  his  hands.  The  Apolc^ist  does  not  even  admit  this 
to  have  been  an  inconsistency,  though  he  confesses  that  a  great 
party  in  the  country — once  affectionately  devoted  to  him — consider 
it  as  the  most  *  dishonourable  treachery '  that  ever  a  public  man 
was  gruilty  of.  For  ourselves,  we  repeat  our  disbeliei  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  be  or  can  be  actuated  by  any  personally  dis- 
honourable motive,  and  we  must  therefore  attribute  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  opinion  to  some  enigmatical  and  unaccountable  infirmity 
of  temper  and  purpose,  which,  as  regards  his  last  change,  we  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  no  more  comprehend  than  we  did  the 
first  day;  and  which  recalls  the  painful  recollection  of  that  re- 
marltable  phrase  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed  to  his  country, 
and  which  we  were  proud  to  quote,  when  he  £rst  appeared  in 
1834  as  a  candidate  prime  minister : — 

'  Now  I  say  at  once,  that  I  will  not  accept  power  on  the  condition  of 
declaring  myself  an  apostatb  from  the  principles  on  which  I  have  here» 
tofore  acted.'*^  Tamwotik  Addreu* 

But  although  the  Apologist's  assertion,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
measures  are  only  the  following  out  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
bis  disciples,  has  in  truth  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now  at 
issue,  it  is  made  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Sir  Robert's  defence 
that  we  must  offer  a  lew  observations  on  it.  And  iirst  as  to  Mr. 
Pitt. 

It. is  startling  to  find  Mr.  Pitt*s  authority  quoted  for  what  is 
now  termed  Free  Trade,  but  to  which  he  would  have  given  a 
irery  different  name.  During  the  early  part  of  his  administration 
bai^^ain  and  reciprocity  marked  every  part  of  his  commercial 
policy.  During  the  latter  part,  when  the  intensity  of  the  war 
prevented  even  the  consideration  of  the  arts  of  peace*  the  com- 
mercial jpolicy  was  governed  by  Mr.  George  Rose,  the  very  per« 
tonification  of  artificial  restriction  and  regulation.  Yet»  according 
to  the  Apologist,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  measures  are  to  be 
traced  back,  forsooth,  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ioommercia!  treaty  with  France 
in  1786. 

Now  it  is  singular  enough  that  neither  the  term  free  trade,  nor 
anythinglike  what  isnow  understoodf  or  rather  misunderstood,  by 
it,  is  to  be  found— -(at  least  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it) — ^in 
any  of  the  detailed  and  luminous  expositions  which  Mr.  Pitt  made 
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of  his  motives  and  objects  on  that  occasion,  which  were  purely,  as 
we  have  said,  those  of  bargain  and  reciprocity.  Mr.  Pitt  stated 
that  France  had  certain  natural  products,  such  as  Wme,  brandy, 
oU»  and  vio^gaTj  wbifili  had  grown  into  necessaries  amongst 
us — which  W9  could  not  grow  which  we  could  not  keep  out, 
and  of  which  one-third  of  our  consumption  was  smuggled ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  find  in  France  an  advantageous  mar- 
ket for  bartering  some  manufactures*  for  the  production  of  which 
iss  happened  to  possess  local  and  natural  advantages;  and  it  wss 
agnedf  by  a  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  to  fiscilitate  the  inter- 
change of  the  commodities  peculiar  to  each  country  and  in  whidi 
tb«a  was  little  or  no  imifitiHmpamblle,  so  thai  the — not  free  trader 
but— interchange,  at  reasonable  and  reciprocal  rates  of  dutj«  would 
he  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  respective  producers,  con* 
sumers,  and  exchequers.  What  can  be  more  essentially  di&rent 
from  this  practical  and  protective  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt — ^which  gave 
nothing  without  receiving  an  equivalent,  or  indeed  something 
more — than  the  headlong  and  undiscriminating  theory  of  a  unila- 
teral abolition  of  duties  on  articles — where  there  is  a  strong  and 
direct  competition — where  there  is  no  danger  of  smug:gliuor,  and 
no  pretence  of  reciprocity — unless,  indeed,  in  the  vague  reveries 
that,  afier  we  shall  have  mutilated  ourselves,  other  nations  may 
perhaps  catch  our  insanity  and  imitate  our  suicidal  example  Mr. 
Pitt's  first  administration  lasted  20  years — it  traversed  periods  of 
peace,  of  war,  and  of  an  armed  position  between  peace  and  war 
—of  invasion  and  of  rebellion — ol  glut  and  of  scarcity — it  witnessed 
all  prices  of  wheat  from  30^.  the  quarter  to  150*.* — he  varied  by 
successive  litws  ihe  pivot  prices  of  importation«-he  passed  in  turns 
boundes  on  and  prohibitions  of  exportation  and  importation — he 
saw  and  underwent  all  the  vicissitudes  both  of  seasons  and  of  political 
fevolutions— but  did  he  ever  in  the  course  of  this  long  and  varied 
experiment  drop  a  hint  at  a  total  abolition  of  a  system  of  corn- 
laws  protective  of  home  agriculture?  Never — nor  any  other 
statesman,  till  November,  1845,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  rushed 
into  that  gulf — like,  as  he  perhaps  wished  to  believe,  '^nnhiir 
Cuitius  sacrificing  himself  for  the  public  good,  but,  as  the  by* 
standers  thought,  Uke  a  runaway  hcnse  scared  at  the  terrific  appa- 
rition of  the  League,  and  further  excited  by  the  rodqfJi£r.  Cok- 
dm  and  the  spur  of  Lard  John  RuateU^f 

*  In  June,  1801,  wheat  was  161*.  in  Worcester  market,  and  I6S«.  in  Brecon. 

t  It  it  well  known  that  in  the  sudden  race  for  power  occasioued  by  Lord  Joho 
RiMeira  letter  to  hit  London  cowdtiionl^  laeeeH  wm  tuppoted  to  depend  upon  vh» 
dboald  firHt  join  Mr,  Gobdm  and  his  League ;  and  tiiat  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs 
were  so  far  from  a]»proving;  unrestricted  free  trade,  that  it  was  relncfantly  av^ented  to 
at  their  maetiiigs  at  Lansdowne  House,  when  Lord  John  stated  the  uecesiitj  be  hiaMtlf 
was  under  of  abiding  by  his  own  rash  pledge. 
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!•  it  cm  the  anihoiity  of  Mr.  Pitt  tlmt  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
propoee  a  free  trade  in  logai^— of  Mr.  Pitt  who  dedared  (12th 
May,  1785)  that  *th0Briti9k  Wmt  India  Fkmiert  were  dearfy 
mUided  to  a  monopoly  of  the  English  mcarket^  and  it  would  be  hut 
Jueliee  to  eeeure  it  to  than  ae  far  as  lame  and  regukttione  could  awe 
aeurity '  f — ^We  noliee  this  not  to  oontend,  as  assnredly  Mr.  Pitt 
wonld  not  haye  contended,  that  the  sugar  of  onr  Eastern  colonies 
should  not  have  equal  favour  with  the  Western,  but  to  show  how 
stroufi^ly  imbued  his  mind  was  with  the  principles  of  protection  to 
our  own  national  interests,  and  how  astonished  he  would  have 
been  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  was  to  be  cited  as  an 
authority  for  free  trade  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cosmopolitan  appli* 
cation  ot  the  term. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  our  system — one  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  took  during  his  whole  life  a  most  peculiar  interest — but 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers  are  now  endeavouring 
to  abolish — we  mean  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Upon  this  act,  we 
hesitate  not  to  assert,  depends  not  merely  our  whole  colonial 
dominion,  but  onr  maritime  power — ^not  merely  the  oommercial 
profit  or  lanreUed  piide  of  a  navy  that, 

'  Gathering  trihnte  from  all  distant  shores, 
In  Britain's  lap  the  rich  abmidance  penis,' 

and  whose  war-flag 

'Has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  hattle  and  the  hreege— * 
— ^these  are  great  themes  for  national  exultation — but  behind 
them  are  other,  and  still  more  vit«al  considerations, — the  peace, 
the  prosperity,  the  territorial  security,  the  independent  existence 
of  this  insular  empire. 

We  mijrilt  safely  admit  all  that  the  blindest  followers  of  Adam 
Smith  can  allege  ajjainst  the  Act  of  Navigation — that  it  is  a 
lund  of  monopoly  (just  as  our  insular  position  is  itself  a  monopoly) 
— that  it  increases  freights  and  influences  prices,  and  that  other 
nations  could  probably  bring  cotton  into  the  Mersey  and  tea  into 
the  Thames  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  that  therefore  all  that  wear 
cotton  or  drink  tea  pay  a  tax  to  the  shipping  interest.  But  Adam 
Smithy  though  sometimes  perhaps  too  mnc^  of  a  theorist^  was  not 
wild  and  reddess  like  his  modern  worshippers.  He  records  his 
general  disapprobation  of  monopolies,  and  admits  tiiat  the  Navi- 
gation Act  is  a  monopoly;  hut  there  are,  he  says, 

*  cases  in  which  it  will  he  generally  advanti^;eous  to  lay  some  harden  on 
foreign  fbr  the  encouragement  ofdomestUs  tnduetry, 

*  As  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  The  drfenee  of  Cheat  Sritainyfor  example,  depends 
very  nweh  upon  lAe  nmmher  of  U*  eaiim  and  shipping*    The  Act  of 
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Navigation  tlicrefore  vert  proprrlt MfaoiNmr^  to  give  to  the  saUan 
and  ahippmg  of  GretU  Britain  thB  momofolt  cf  the  trade  of  their  owm 
country^  in  some  cases  by  absolute  prohibitionB,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
duties  oa  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries.' —  Wealth    NaUmu^  h»  4 

This  is  nmther  the  ttme  nor  plaoe  fat  entering  into  dotnyei 
disquisitions  on  such  subjects,  bnt  we  cannot  refiraui  from  exfjiw- 
ing^  our  decided  cypinioa  thei  tiie  gteilest  edfentage  Ithmt  ihii 
country  can  derive  from  cohnies  is,  that  under  the  Navigation 
Laws  they  are  a  nnrsery  for  seamen.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
see  Lord  John  Russell*  submittin"^  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  with  the  obvious  prospect  of  a  Report  hostile  to  the 
Navigation  Act,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  e:reat  palladium  of 
the  British  Navy,  and  therefore  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  the 
part  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  immediate  followers  have  taken 
in  this  Committee  ought  to  be  another  most  powerful  motive 
for  their  exclusion  by  all  constituencies  that  value  *  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce/  as  elements  of  the  glory  and  safety  of  the 
empire.  While  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  stimulating  the  Government 
to  pursue  the  enormous  and,  we  fear,  in  many  instances,  inja« 
dicious  expenditure  for  loi^-shore  defences  which  he  had  begun, 
it  is  strange  to  find  him  so  busy  and  assiduous  at  a  Committee 
upstairs  in  destroying  those  wooden  tadls — of  which  we  shall  see 
that  he  a  few  years  since  fuUy  appreciated  thoTalue^  as  the  older, 
the  more  honourable,  the  safer,  and — to  address  oursehres  to  the 
cant  of  the  day— the  cAmjmt  defence  of  the  country  than  any  ooast- 
works  can  be,  and  without  which  no  coast-works  could  nffind 
ns  any  permanent  protection. 

But  while  this  adroit  partisan  is  thus  endeavouring  to  shelter  Sir 
Robert  Peel  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  forgets  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet*s  sarcastic  exposure  of  a  similar  al« 
tempt  made  by  the  Whigs  in  1841. 

In  his  fine  speech  of  the  4th  of  June,  which  gave  their  budget 
and  themselves  the  covp  de  grace,  he  said  of  them  what  has  now 
become  even  more  applicable  to  himself  and  his  Apologist:— 

'  With  all  personal  respect  for  them,  I  must  say  that  it  does  appear 

ludicrous  to  see  them  stretching  forward  with  so  much  eagerness  to  place 
their  feet  in  the  gignntic  footsteps  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  only  under  the 
mantle  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  they  can  act  safely.  They  seem  to  exclaim  with 
Trinculo  in  the  play — "  Alas  !  the  storm  is  coming,  and  I  have  no  re- 
treat except  imder  his  gaberdine and  it  is  under  the  gaberdine  of  Mr. 
Pitt  that  they  seek  shelter.* — Hansard^  loco. 


*  His  LordsUip  perhaps  may  aaj— * 

'Res  dura,  eft  ngni  noritas  metalia  coguiit 
faat  we  hoped  fvt  mote  flmitiai  onsudi  ritsl  qoMtioni. 
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Theatrical  diaracters  are  liable  to  be  filled  In  succession  hy  dif- 
foent  plajeis:  in  1841  the  actor  was  Lord  John  Ruiseli,  but 
now  we  have  the  part  tf  IVinaUo  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel 

The  Apol<^^t*s  next  attempt  is  to  connect  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  the  free*trade  poli^  of  Mr.  Huskision^  with  the  view  of 
ihoiring  that  we  ongfat  to  faaye  been  prepared  for  his  adopting^ 
and  estendiog  that  line  of  policy.  We  have  quotations  from  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  speedies^  in  which  he  claims  a  share,  a  frank  and 
ferward  riiaie,  in  all  Mr.  Hnsldsson's  measnres.  We  g^rant  it. 
We  admit  tbat  he  was  one  of  the  great  majority  of  Conservatives 
who  (though  some  items  were  here  and  there  disputed  by  local 
interests)  ooncnrrcd  in  the  general  measures  to  which  the  country 
at  large  was  reeondled  by  its  confidence  in  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington  (we  may  add,  at  that  time  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself),  and  in  the  known  attachment  of  those  prime- 
ministers  to  national  industry  and  interests.  But  what  has  all 
that  to  do  with  the  '  treachery  *  of  1  S!45  ?  We  have  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  own  emphatic  assertion,  that  in  all  these  measures  protec- 
tion to  British  agriculture  was  Mr.  Huskisson's  first  principle. 
In  Sir  Robert's  speech  on  the  Whig  Budget,  i8th  Mav,  1841,  he 
demolished  by  anticipation  all  the  pretences  of  his  present  apo- 
logists : — 

*  You  [thcWhigs]  declare  that  no  man  can  maintain  the  present  system 
of  Com  Laws  and  be  friendly  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy.  I  deny  that 
conclusion — and  I  refer  vou  to  Mk.  Huskisson  :  he  certainly  never  con- 
fiidered  protection  to  agriculture  incompatible  with  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  commerce.  An  honourable  gentleman  has  quoted  some  opinions 
said  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Huskisson  after  he  lejl  office — but  1  know 
that,  during  the  period  I  was  in  office  with  him,  there  was  Jio  more 
itrenuous  supporter  of  a  gradutUed  teak^  aud  no  more  determined 

opposer  of  a  fixed  duty.  Mr.  H.  stated  in  1821  that  it  had 

wen  urged  agcdfui  bim  that  he  bdd  the  opinion  that  England  ought 
not  to  depend  largely  on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  com,  and 
that  be  had  declared  in  ISIS*  and  still  maintaiuedi  that  noihiny  could 
he  wure  dangerous  than  a  reliance  of  thii  country  on  other  countries 
for  her  food.  He  awnoed  thai  suck  were  his  opinumM.'^Uansard^ 
May  18,  1841  (p.  635). 

And  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  on  to  quote  Mr.  Hnskisson's  speeches 
of  1827^  to  sbonr  how  deeply  they  were  both  pUdyed  to  ayricid' 
tural  protection.  This  is  so  condnsiye  that  we  need  not  add  a 
word  on  that  point.  It  seems  very  wonderful  tbat  the  Apo- 
logist shoiild  nave  ventured  to  produce  a  witness  who  so  flatly 
contradicts  his  assertion^  that  be  is  forced  to  suppress  half  the 
evidence  in  order  to  invest  the  other  lialf  with  an  unintended  mean- 
ing. But  while  be  thus  affects  to  swell  the  canvass  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kis8on*s  fame,  in  order  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  modest  bark  may 
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'  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale,* 

is  be  too  young  to  remember^  or  too  threwd  to  repeat,  the  cir- 
QUlUftances  under  which  Mr.  Hoskifson  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  his  official  career?  We  remember  to  have  heard  at  the  time, 
and  from  those  who  appeared  to  be  well  informed  on  all  the 
details  of  the  transaction,  that  it  was  a  di&iiBiiee  on  the  subject  of 
the  Com  Laws  that  led  circuitously  to.  the  rupture  with  Mr. 
Huskisson— that  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  w^U  aa  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington, was  for  a  higher  protection  than  Mr.  Hnskiaon  or  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  (who,  as  Vice^Prendent  of  the  Board  of  Tndsb 
had  the  actual  conduct  of  the  measure)  thought  reasonable.  The 
difference  was  very  trifling ;  both  were  equally  in  fayonr  ol  pnv 
tection  by  a  sliding  scale, ' of  which/  said  Sir  R.  Peel  'Mr. 
Huskisson  claimed  credit  for  being  the  author;^  but  there  was 
some  little  point  of  honour  about  adhering  to  their  respeotite 
scales.  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  think,  with  his  usual  good  sense  srave 
way,  and  the  higher  scale  was  adopted.  But  this  difference  waj 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  have  occasioned  some  of  the  ill -humour 
that  afterwards  broke  out  on  the  East  Retford  case,  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  so  far  availed  himself  as  to  force  Mr.  Huskisson  to  a 
hasty  yet  reluctant  resignation.  We  do  not  now  give  any  opmion 
whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  or  was  not  justifiable  in  what  Mr. 
Huskisson  considered  harsh  and  unfriendly  conduct  on  that  oc  ca- 
sion;  but  when  his  Apologist  seeks  to  defend  his  '  a|x>stacv '  of 
1845  by  the  alleged  warmth  and  consistency  of  his  support  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  measures  prior  to  1829>  he  forces  us  to  remember 
that^  however  kindly  they  may  hare  regarded  each  other  in  pri- 
vate life,  where  they  were  both  unexceptionably  amiable,  and 
however  they  may  have  concurred  in  the  general  measures  of  the 
Governments  of  which  they  were  members,  they  were  notoriously 
on  all  the  jpreat  floating  questions  of  the  day  Uie  representatives 
of  antagomst  sections  of  the  Tory  party — agreeing,  probably,  on 
hardly  any  other  subject  so  cordially  as  on  the  principle  of  the 
sliding  scale  and  the  protection  to  British  agriculture. 

We  may  dismiss  more  shortly  the  various  passages  of  the 
pamphlet  which  labour  to  connect  Sir  Robert  Feel  with  wliat  it 
calls  the  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  portion  of  Lord  liverpoora  or  Mr. 
Canning's  policy  can  be  asnmilated  to  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  proceed- 
ings in  1845-6.  The  drift  of  the  Apologist's  argument  is,  that  if  the 
Conservatives  had  been  more  sharp-sighted  and  sus])icious,  ibev 
might  have  seen  many  and  early  indications  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
not  to  be  relied  on.  It  may  be  true  that  a  nearer  examination  of 
the  details  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  might  establish 

part 
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part  of  the  Apologist's  case.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  beg^un  to 
play  a  double  game  at  that  early  period.  We  can  hardlj  be- 
lieve ii— -but  the  Apologist  may  be  better  informed  than  we  are. 
We  ma  cnly  my  that  the  world  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Peel*«  free* 
trade  propensities,  if  indeed  they  existed.  The  Tories  were  «ati»* 
fied  and  the  Whigs  were  dissatisfied  at  seeing  in  him  an  avowed 
Mtpporter  of  Lord  Eldon's  section  of  Lord  LiverpooFs  cabinet; 
and  from  him  tbej,  in  their  respective  views,  neither  feared  nor 
hoped  a  oonveniion  to  liberaliim.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gave  ns  one  great  warning  when— after  Mr.  Canning  a  death — ^he 
snddanlj  fell  in  love  wiSx  Uie  hH»  woite  of  his  wh^e  inreeediog 
life,  and  embraoed  Calholio  Emancipation.  This  did  alam  manj» 
and  ought  perhaps  to  have  alarmed  more  of  the  ConservatiTes. 
Tbej  may,  it  is  possible,  be  liable  to  some  reproach  Ibr  having 
ever  tmsted  him  again;  bni  we  think  that  this  kind  of  criticism 
iidls  oddly  from  the  pen  of  the  Apologist  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  twitted  us  with  forgetting  at  how 
early  a  period  of  his  patron's  career  the  Morning  Chronicle  had 
characterised  him  as  Joseph  Surface, 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  later  and  more  weiglity  authorities 
which  the  Apologist  cites  as  countenancing  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
policy  : — 

*  One  would  have  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington appearing  as  a  support^-  of  the  policy  of  1846  should  have 
afforded  a  conclusive  guarantee,  not  perhaps  of  its  necessity,  hut  cer- 
tainly that  there  was  nothing  treacherous  or  dishonourable  in  the  con- 
duct of  tliose  by  whom  it  was  advocated,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
sanction  of  his  support.' — p.  11. 

And  throughout  the  whole  pamphlet  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures 
are  everywhere  represented  as  the  joint  production  of  the  Duke 
of  VVcllin<^ton,  and  as  stamped  not  merely  with  his  support,  but 
with  his  cordial  approbation.  Rut  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  real  state  of  the  affair  must  believe  that  this  is 
an  utter  misrepresentation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  anything  like  a  spontaneous  support  or 
approbation  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures.  But  when  Lord 
John  Russell  failed  to  form  an  administration*  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  led  to  believe  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native between  anarchy  and  Sir  Robert  Peel^  he  was  persuaded, 
by  the  magnanimous  sense  of  duty  which  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  illustrious  life,  to  submit  to  what  he  thought  ne- 
cessity, and  to  an  evil  whkh  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  mitigate, 
rather  than  abandon  his  Queen  and  his  country  to  a  scramble  of 
Leaguers,  Chartists,  and  Repealers;  we  have  even  heard  that 
one  of  the  main  arguments  by  which  SirBobert  Peel  induced  the 
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Duke  to  reassume  office  was  that,  if  he  did  not,  all  was  lost— 
that  Cobden  would  be  minister,  and  the  League  and  the  Chartiiti 
the  masters  of  the  empire.  If  this  or  anything  like  it  be  tnw^ 
what  must  the  Duke  of  Wellington  have  felt  at  findin^t  &  few 
months  later,  that  Mr.  Cobden^  who  had  been  held  up  to  him 
and  his  colieaguea  as  a  bugbear,  was  in  truth  the  idol  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  worshipped  in  secret  ?  But  however  that  may  be,  it  if 
certainly  understood  in  well-infomied  cirdes  that  the  Doke  hM 
not  eanoealed  hit  disapprobation  of  eoery  part  of  Sir  Robert  Ped*s 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  aAdr — and  that»  fint  mud  lart» 
whatever  formal  support  he  gave  to  it  was — in  a  choice  of  evila^ 
to  take  that  which  he  thought  the  least  In  the  posture  in  wiuch 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  between  them  ooo- 
trived  to  place  the  country,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  Doke 
thought  that  some  protection  was  better  than  no  protection,  and 
a  respite  of  three  years  better  than  the  sudden  revolution  to 
which,  if  he  had  held  out,  the  country,  and  especially  the  ajrri- 
cultural  interest,  was  exposed.  He  may  also,  which  we  conti- 
dcntly  believe  to  have  been  the  fact,  have  hoped  that  by  his 
mediation  the  f^r eat  ConscTvn five  parti/ ^  on  which  alone  he  thought 
a  solid  and  independent  Government  capable  of  carrying  on 
propria  Marie  the  business  of  ihe  country  could  be  formed,  might 
still  be  kept  together  ;  but  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  eulogj- 
on  Mr.  Cobden,  and  his  Elbing  Letter,  completed  the  destruction 
of  those  hopes,  the  Duke  must,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  felt  that  he 
had  been  at  least  as  much  and  as  *  grossly  deceived  *  as  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  have  never  concealed  our  regret  that  the 
chivalrous  loyalty  of  the  Duke  induced  him  to  undergo  this  mor- 
tification. We  have  always  thought,  and  have  already  said,  that 
his  Grace  miffht  have  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell  to  COOK  together  the  mess  they  had  made — that  no  per- 
manent  inconvenience  to  the  Queen  and  no  danger  to  the  country 
could  have  occurred  while  bis  Grace,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  who  would  have  followed 
their  example,  at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  should  have 
stood  by  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  whatever  kind  of  ministry  the 
Free-^radera  might  have  patched  up.  TUs,  to  our  humble  tmnk- 
ing  at  the  time,  and  to  our  own  subsequent  conviction,  would 
have  been  a  safer  and  mote  satisfactory  course ;  but  though  his 
sense  of  duty  seems  thus  to  ha%*e  forced  him  into  a  reluctant  ac- 
quiescence in  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  unfortunate  measures,  it  is  evi- 
dent and  notorious  that  they  had  not  what  the  Apologist  is  pleased 
to  brag  of — the  Duke's  voluntary  support  and  warm  approbation. 

In  the  same  style  it  is  attcmjUcd  to  mix  Lord  Stanley  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  *  treachery  /  firsl,  in  general  terms : — 
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^  Lord  Stanley  having  been  a  party  to  the  measure  of  1842|  and 
the  author  of  the  Canada  Ckirii  Bill  oi  IS^f  and  having,  moreover,  in 

consequence  of  the  peculiar  position  of  matters  in  1 845,  been  ready  to 
accede  to  some  alteration  on  the  hiiv  of  i8  l2,  ruul  having  also  refused 
[as  it  was  stated  in  the  preciding  paragraph,  that  tlic  Duke  of  Welh'ng- 
ton  had  done]  to  fake  the  responsihiliti/  of  formimj  a  Protection 
(tovernment  bi  1845,  is  nevertheless  lauded  for  his  honest v  and  con- 
sistency,  and  as  having  done  no  violence  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him  in  1841.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
understand  how,  in  common  fairness.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those  who 
Rgreetl  with  him,  should  be  charged  with  trcacliery  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  uith  abandoning  tlieir  principles,  merely  because  they 
thought  that  the  circumatancea  of  the  country  required  a  greater  altera* 
tkm  in  the  law  of  1842  than  Lord  Stanley  conaidered  neceuary.'—- pp. 
49,50. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  these  statements  we  must  notice 
a  preliminarv  observation  on  Lord  Stanley  ;— 

*  The  representatives  of  the  ultra  Tory  party,  headed  by  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan,  are  understood  to  have  wished  to  make  Ijord  Stanley  their 
leader  in  1841,  instead  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.* — p.  47. 

We  never  heard  of  this — and  the  statement  seems  thrown  in 
to  diminish  the  oblij^ion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Tory  party, 
and  to  suggest  that  they  were  even  at  that  period  aware  of  his  Free 
Trade  prDpensitiea.  But  it  is  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  un- 
founded. True  it  is  that  from  the  date  of  the  <  apostacy '  of  1829, 
and  during^  several  subsequent  years,  there  had  existed  a  strong 
feeling  in  many  quarters,  of  dislike  and  distrust  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  but  the  energry  and  apparent  sincerity  of  his  opposition  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Whig  Free 
Trade  budget,  had-— as  we  did  and  still  do  believe — allayed,  if 
not  obliterated,  those  suspicions;  which  did  not,  that  we  ever 
beard  of,  revive  till  184^,  when  it  certainly  appears  that  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan  formed  a  juster  appreciation  of  Sir  Rotert 
Peel's  character  than  we  did.*  But  Lord  Stanley,  it  seems,  would 
have  been  as  l>ad  a  choice— having,  according  to  the  Apologist, 
equally  *  betrayed '  the  Conservative  cause,  wit&  even  less  excuse. 
It  perhaps  would  be  enough  to  present  this  statement  to  the 
mere  laughter  of  the  reader.  But  as  Lord  Stanley — ^from  being  a 
secondary  member  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  cabinet,  and  at  that  time 
invested  with  only  a  secondary  responsibility— if  now,  not  more 
by  his  great  talents  than  by  his  tried  integrity  and  trust worthi- 

*  InicfiewingSir  R.  Vyv7an*s « Letter  to  tlieRleetovter  Helstont^' at  tbstfow 

Ci rtaiiiljr did  him  timie  injustice  as  res|>ecttHl  the  vie\v  he  liad  taken  of  Sir  11.  Peels 
|.rul>.ihle  ci>ur»e  in  future;  hut  w«'  then  treated  Sir  Uichard  Vyvyan  as  almost  singular 
ni  his  a|nniuu  of  Sir  Hubert  Pt(>l — so  far  were  we  from  dreamiug  of  bis  being  the 
fotoal  bead  of  a  great  aeotioii  sf  kit  party. 
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ness,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ConMnratm  party,  it  beOBmeii, 

for  our  own  sakos,  worth  while  to  brush  away  these  cobweb  im- 
putations. They  consist  (besides  many  small  inuendoes  here  and 
there)  of  three  principal  allegations : — 

I.  Lord  Stanley  supported  the  Corn  Bill  of  1842,  althoug-h — 

*  he  had  made  no  such  explicit  reservation  of  his  right  to  modify  the 
Corn  Law  of  1828,  as  it  will  immediately  he  seen  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  in  1841.  lie  must  therefore  have  sadly  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  liis  admirers,  when  in  these  circumstances  he  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  Com  Act  of  1842,  which  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Buckingham  held  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  agricultural  party.* 
—p.  48. 

Our  answer  on  this  point  is  included  in  our  general  defence  of 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1842 — which  we  have  always  approved  and  de- 
fended as  the  wisest  measure  and  the  most  effective  protection 
of  any  Corn  Law  that  ever  existed  ; — and  that  it  was  so  we  can 
prove  in  one  line:  the  average  rate  of  duty  collected  during  the 
whole  operation  of  the  old  scale  was  ^)s.  7d.  the  quarter ;  that 
averaged  under  the  whole  existence  of  the  Act  of  184*2  was  no  less 
than  11 5.  'id.  Whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  and  intended 
that  effect,  his  subsequent  conduct  and  the  arguments  of  bis 
Apologist  render  doubtful ;  but  we  disclaim  for  Lord  Stanley,  as 
for  ounelTeB,  all  share  in  the  duplicity,  if  there  was  any.  Bat 
we  beg  our  readers  to  notice  the  logic  and  candour  ol  the  Apolo- 
gist, who  attempts  to  implicate  Lord  Stanley  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  leader,  but  refuses  him  the  benefit  of  his  leader *s  re- 
$enxUions.  It  is  indeed  »  summary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  whole 
political  conduct  to  implicate  his  party  as  deeply  as  he  pleaae% 
bnt  to  ruerve  a  loophole  for  himself.  Lord  Stanley,  howevery 
has  no  need  of  Sir  Robert's  loophole— he  sapported  the  excel- 
lent law  of  1842  withoat  iesenre«  and  adhmd  to  it  withoai 
ei|pivocatMm« 

n.  <  Lord  Stanley's  oondnet  in  1843»  wben  by  his  Canada  Cent  Bffl 
he  made  a  much  more  serious  brcaoh  in  the  Com  Law  of  1842  than  the 
latter  did  upon  the  law  of  1828»  must  have  been  still  more  distastefol  te 
the  agricultural  party.' — Md, 

This  is  another  form  of  the  gteat  Peel  principle  of  umlaieral 
partnerihip : — headi,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lae.  His  Cabinet  are  not 
to  be  included  in  any  advantage  derivable  from  his  reservations ; 

and  by  the  same  convenient  mode  of  arguing,  A«  is  to  have  no  share 
in  their  respective  responsibilities — and  so  Sir  Robert  J^ecPs 
Canada  Corn  Bill,  when  some  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  it,  is 
dexterously  called  Lord  Stardei/'s.  Wc  are  quite  ready,  how- 
ever, to  take  it  as  Lord  Stanley's — as  if  he  were  the  originator,  as 
he  certainly  was  the  organ,  oi  the  proceeding.    But  what  was  it  ? 

The 
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The  Canada  Coni  Bill  was  •  protective  measure.  The  case  was 
this: — ^American  wheat  was  imported  into  Canada  free ;  bat  the 
fnniduig  it  into  floor  made  it  by  the  existing^  law  a  colonial  manu- 
iactiir»--aiid^  indeed,  if  there  had  been  no  such  law,  how  could 
Amerioan  and  Canadian  flour  have  been  distinguished?  The 
oonieqnence  was  that  whenever  higher  piicea  and  lower  rates  ef 
duty  tem|ited  the  operation,  American  wheat  found  its  waj  into 
the  English  market  at  a  nominal  doty.  Lord  Stanle/s  bill  ooold 
not  core  the  natural  and  colonial  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  result,  bat  it  endeavoured  to  correct  them — by  allowing 
Canada  floor  to  come  in  at  the  lowest  rate  of  the  okl  scale,  an 
eondkian  that  the  Legislature  of  Canada  should  on  its  port  im» 
pose  a  duty  of  three  shillings  on  the  American  wheat,  whidi 
be&Mre  WBMjret.  Those  three  shillings  wore  therefore  a  new,  and 
additional,  and  permanent  protection  against  ^brei^  com.  It 
was,  we  ourselves  thought,  an  insufficient  one ;  and,  as  a  mere 
Corn  Law  question,  we  always  considered  the  whole  of  the  Colo- 
nial, and  especially  the  Canadian  scale,  inadequate ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  mixed  up  with  wider  considerations  of  Colonial  policy, 
which  took  it  out  of  the  category  of  a  merely  protectional  system  ; 
and  Lord  Stanley's  bill,  which  gave  the  three  shilHno^s  protection 
against  America,  was  therefore  so  much  obtained  iu  favour  of  the 
liritish  agricultural  interest.  ^ 

III.  *  But  not  content  with  this,  Lord  Stanley  went  a  step  further  in 
1845.  Although  opposed  to  the  prospective  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  of  1842,  he  was  not  averse  in  1846  to  a  modification  of  that  law^ 
and  to  a  further  diminution  of  agricultural  protection.  To  what 
extent  of  alteratitjn  Lord  Stanley  was  prepared  to  agree  in  1845  lias 
never  been  precisely  explained;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  concur  in  some 
alteration,  and  refused  to  form  an  Administration  to  keep  up  flie  law 
of  1842,  never  was  denied.*— iWA 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  complete  misrepresentation.  When 
the  writer  states  that  Lord  Stanley  was  not  averse  in  1845  to  a 
further  diminution  of  agricultural  protection,  he  proceeds,  we 
suppose,  on  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
ministerial  explanations  26th  January,  1846^  that  *  everybody  ad- 
mitted that  some  alteration  was  necessary  ;*  but  it  also  appears 
tliat  this  Opinion^  if  at  ail  admitted  by  Lord  Stanley,  applied  only 
to  tlie  circumstances  in  which  the  Cabinet  found  itself  in  December, 
1845^  when  Sir  Robert  Peels  proceedings  had  rendered  resist- 
ance impotiible^  and  not,  as  misrepresented  by  the  Apologist,  to 
the  res  Integra  of  the  aubjeck.    No  man^  indeed,  had  ever  pre- 
tended that  the  eiad  rates  of  protection  established  either  in 
1828  or  1842  were  to  be  invariable  and  eternal — and  we  do 
not  believe  that  Lord  Stanley  or  any  other  real  friend  to  pro- 
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tectlon  could  ever  h«i\'e  advanced  such  an  absurdity ;  but  that 
he  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  worth  mentionino:,  except  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  thought,  prior  to  the  surprise  of  1845,  *)f  any 
alteration  of  the  existing  Principle  or  even  of  the  details  (which 
were  working  admirably)*  we  wholly  discredit.  The  attempt 
to  charge  a  change  of  opinion  on  Lord  Stanley  (in  whidi  the 
Apologist  also  includes  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  because  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  '  to  keep  up  tlie 
law  of  1 842  *  is  ridiculous*  as  against  cither  Lord  Stanley  or  the 
Duke,  though  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  charges  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  had  so  undermined  the  whole  ground  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  that  neither  the  Duke  nor  Locd 
Stanley  could  discover  a  safe  heu$  standi.  In  the  state  into  whidk 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  designs— communicated  by  some  means  to  the 
Whigs,  though  ooncmed  from  his  own  party— had  *  betrayed' 
that  party,  it  would  have  been  as  unwise  in  Lord  Stanley  to 
attempt  to  form  an  administration  on  one  princi|)le,  as  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  all  his  preparation  and  advantage,  found  it 
impracticable  on  the  other.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  so  played  or 
rather  packed  the  cards,  that  for  the  moment  he  became  roaster 
of  the  jrame.  Lord  Stanley  was  not  mad  enough  to  attempt  the 
impossibility  of  makinf^:  an  administration  at  that  crisis,  but  he 
has  sufficiently  repelled  the  imputation  of  any  change  of  opinion 
by  his  immediate  resignation,  and  by  his  subsequent  oppoutioa 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  propositions. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  change 
of  policy,  and  find  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  exceedingly  disn- 
genuous. 

The  Apologist'tells  us  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  pledged  to 
a  system  of  protection ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  publicly  re- 
ser\'ed  to  himself  an  unlimited  personal  discretion  on  all  such 
points ;  and,  in  proof,  quotes  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  Augns^ 
1841:— 

*  If  I  could  bring  myself  to  think — if\  could  beliere  that  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  would  preclude  the  risk  of  such  distress,  if  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  etTectual  remedy,  in  all  cases,  aganist  buch  m- 
stances  of  lamentable  suffering  as  those  which  have  been  described,  I 
would  say  at  once  to  the  agricultural  interest,  "  It  is  for  your  advantagt 
rather  to  submit  to  any  reductiou  of  price  than,  if  an  alteration  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  really  be  the  cure  for  their  sufl*erinp,  to  compel  their 
continuance.**  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest,  not  of  the 
oommunityin  general,  but  especially  of  the  agiicalturists  themsdtea.  Jf 
any  sacriuBe  of  theirs  could  prevent  their  Ming  the  real  cauae  of  the 
distress— could  prevent  the  continuance  of  it— could  offer  a  guarantee 
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igainst  the  recurrence  of  it,  I  would  earnestly  advise  a  rel&xation,  an 
ilteratioxi»  nay,  if  necessary,  a  Repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws.' — p.  53. 

In  enomerating  the  yarioiis  ihapet  that  'a  lie  *  may  take,  the 
^eat  anatomist  of  homan  nature  concludes  that  '  there  is  much 
yirtue  in  on  if and  so,  afker  this  qnotatkm,  the  Apologist  trinin* 
phantlj  exclaims  :— 

*Shr Robert  Feel  baving  Mictreserred  to  himself  tmAntM  dtscfetkn 
:o  deal  with  the  Com  Laws,  and  with  the  application  of  the  principles 
>f  JFree  Trade  in  tifkaiever  way  the  circumstances  of  the  country  might 
require,  it  does  seem  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
njustice  of  the  proceeding,  to  endeaTOur  to  hold  him  and  his  sup- 
porters, who  Here  aU  along  known  to  entertain  liberal  views  on  com- 
ncrcial  policy,  up  to  public  odium,  as  for  ever  unfit  to  take  sny  part  in 
he  management  of  affairs,  simply  because  they  were  of  opinion  in  1845 
hat  the  very  alarrainer  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  it  impera- 
ive  to  introduce  an  extensive  alteration  of  the  laws  regulating  the  ini- 
jortation  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures.  That  Sir  Robert  Peel 
md  his  leading  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  t^;^e  free  to  do  this,  and  that 
n  jwrfect  consistency  with  their  former  professions,  must  have  now 
)een  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  man  ; 
.nd  that  there  are,  therefore,  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  chargiug  them 
:ither  -with  hypocrisy  or  desertion.^ — p.  54. 

Had  there  been  *  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  charging  them  with 
lypocrisy  and  desertion,^  we  hardly  think  we  should  have  had  this 
ong  and  laboured  apology.  But  our  readers,  on  considering  the 
wo  foregoing  extracts,  will  see  that  the  text  of  Sir  Robert 
'^eeVs  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in  August* 
.841,  does  in  fact  afford  'no  ground  whatsoever*  for  the  oom- 
nent  of  the  Apologist,  who  arbitrarily  gives  to  the  speech  a 
neaning  that  it  had  not,  and  then  assumes  that  gratuitous  con- 
traction as  an  absolute  fact^which,  however,  we  can  easily 
how  to  be  absolutelj  untrue.  In  the  first  plaoe^  it  will  have 
»een  obserred  that  there  is  in  the  extract  from  the  iipeech  not 
ne  of  the  topics  advanced  in  the  comment^no  allusion  to  Free 
Vrade  at  all — ^no  daim  of  an  wdimUed  diaeretum — no  mention  of 
\berdl  viem  of  commercial  jjolicy;  but  onlj  a  swaposiHon*  an 
ypothetie,  which  any  Piotectionistr— the  Duke  of  Ivichmond  or 
^rd  Stanley,  for  instance— might  have  equally  stated*  of  what 
hould  be  done  if  so  and  so  were  to  happen.  But  then  there 
>llowed,  in  the  original  speech,  a  decided  negative  to  that 
ypothesis,  which  the  Apologist — with  a  dexterity  which  we  shall 
nlv  call  surprising — loholly  suppresses!!  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
1  fact  proceeded  to  add  to  his  catalogue  of  IFS  the  fullest  dis* 
laimer  of  them  all : — 

*  But  it  is  because  I  cannot  convince  my  mind  that  the  Corn  Laws 
re  at  the  hoitoni  of  this  distreu^  or  that  t/ie  repeal  of  tiyem  or  altt  ra- 
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ikm  qf  iktw  primnpl§  ufOuU  be  m  ture  /pr  tl,  AM  1  am  imdme&i  U 

continue  irr  maintivaiicb  of  them.' — Hansard,  p.  422. 

Thi%  and  the  siippwtiion  before  oioticed  of  Mr.  Hoskiflmi*! 
pLadgai  to  agncultanl  prolectioii»  Mem  to  ue  two  of  the  moit 
mexcuMUe  inetencei  we  hsre  eter  net  with  anioqg  gentlemen — 
even  when  they  have  condescended  to  become  politiod  giedietori 
of  garbling  and  mutilating  an  important  and  eiiential  qnotatioQ, 
ao  as  to  nuike  it  appear  the  very  opponte  to  what  it  reallj  is.  And 
fiom  this  raisrepresentatkm  the  Apologist  forces  his  monstrona  coo* 
dnsion  (which  even  the  garbled  passage  woidd  not  justify)  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  liberal  views  had  been  *aXl  akmg^  acknowledged 
and  accepted  by  his  party ;  and  that  ho  was  *^ree,  and  with  perfect 
eontisleney,*  to  do  that  which  the  great  majority  of  that  party  stig- 
matizes as  '  hypocrisy  and  desertion.^ 

In  the  same  class  of  misrepresentation  are  several  references  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  we  shall  notice  no 
further  than  as  they  affect  the  general  argument.     The  un- 
compromising opposition  which  we  have  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  *  apostacy  *  ever  since  its  announcement  in  November, 
1845,  is  complacently  attenuated,  while  the  occasional  tributes 
that  we  have  been  always  ready  to  pay  to  the  purity  of  his  per- 
sonal character  and  the  superiority  of  his  parliamentary  talents 
are  artfully  misquoted  to  a  directly  contrary  purpose  and  effect 
from  tlH)se  which  the  original  passages  were  intended  to  produce. 
One  instance  shall  suffice.    The  Apologist  relies  on  the  testimony 
of  the  *  "  Quarterly  Review  "  to  the  sagacity  and  talents  of  Sir 
fiobert  Peel — the  judgment  and  experience  which  enabled  him 
to  vnderstand  better  than  any  other  English  statesman  the 
magnitnde  of  the  evil  attendii^  the  potato  coltivation ;'  but  he 
suppresses  that  these  admissions  were  only  preludes  to  and 
aggravations  of  the  charges  that  we  brought  and  proved  against 
hkn,  of  misapplying  his  sagadty  and  talents  to  the  'betrayal  *  of 
his  principles  and  the  desikmction  of  his  party,  and  of  fannng 
made  the  Irish  famine  a  pretence  for  measores  whidi  As  had 
predetermined  before  the  ecarcity  woe  tkottght  o^— and  iduch,  when 
tile  famine  came,  were  found  to  lum  no  more  relation  to  it  tiiaa 
*  Tenterden  steeple  and  Goodwin  sands.'    We  are  onrsdvea  en- 
tirely indtferent  to  tiiis  misrepresentatioa.   In  truthj  it  girea  us 
pleasure  to  find  the  justice  whidi  we  have  always  endeavoimd  to 
do  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  personal  diarader  and  former  public  s«rn«t 
remembered  and  repeated-*-our  eulogies  were  at  least  sincere  ;  and 
deep  must  have  been  our  oonviction  of  the  irreparable  mischief  of 
his  conduct,  to  have  wrung:  from  our  reluctant  pen  a  disrcspectfol 
or  even  unfavourable  expression.    Indeed,  it  is  the  point  of  our 
own  case,  and  our  main  answer  to  the  Apologist,  that  up  to  No- 
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vember,  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  more  cordial,  nor,  according 
to  our  means,  more  active  supporters  than  we  were :  and  if  we  have 
since  looked  back  with  suspicion  on  certain  remoter  chapters  of 
his  history,  it  is  only  because  we  are  driven  to  seek  for  some  ex- 
planation of  his  rc(  ent  portentous  proceedings  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  earlier  life — as  when  a  man  commits  suicide  people 
are  forced  to  inquire  whether  he  had  shown  any  former  symptoms 
of  insanity;  and  this,  so  far  from  being  an  unfair  retrospection, 
is  the  only  mode  of  defence  to  which  his  Apolotrist  now  resorts. 
But  we  gladlj  leave  this  topic  to  return  to  more  general  oon- 
aiderations. 

If  the  passage  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  of  the  27th  of 
August,  1841,  had  realljanjthing  of  the  ambiguity  which  the  gar- 
bling of  his  Advocate  has  endeavoured  to  give  it^  it  would  have  been 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speeches  and  the 
whole  course  of  hie  eondnct  preceding  the  dissolution.  •  What 
stronger  arguments  can  we  bring  againat  all  the  free-trade  pro- 
jects of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  hie  own  nio«l  remarkable  speech  on 
the  3id  ctf  Aprils  1840 7  Mr.  Villiers  had  moved  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Com  Lawi ;  the  Whigs  proposed  a  redooed  fixed  dnty : 
Sir  Robert  answered  bodi,  id  an  argument  that  embraoea  tiie 
"whsAe  firm-tradB  system  ^— 

*  The  principle  of  a  total  repeal  I  perfectly  understand.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  good  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  corn,  it  is  good  for  the 
trade  in  many  other  articles.   If  coud  as  affecting  com,  it  is  clearly 

food  as  affectmi;  labour.  Upom  mm  prime^pU  mtrt  ought  io  be  m 
f  ATZGATion  Laws.  Everr  mewhant  oaght  to  be  aSowol  to  proeme 
labour  at  the  cheapest  possible  x*te ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  pveferenoe 
for  the  British  seaman.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  generally, 
the  whole  cdooial  mtem  nrast  be  altmd— miy /wvlecltfi^  duty  on 
manufaetfirei  muH  be  tMuhed.   Iw  ws  mat  hot  take  ah  ihsub- 

AKCE  AOAIHer  THX  CATBICX  OB  B08TIIilT7  OF  FOSBIGH  COUHTBIKS, 
AHD  AGAIHST  THB  TICISSirUBES  OF  SEAB0H8,  BT  BHbOUBAGXHG  *IB1 

aoKB  FBODucBy  neither  must  we  seek  to  sbcubb  tbb  fbb-bxxhbhob 

OF  THE  MARINE  OF  THIS  COITETRY  BT  OITINO  AV  ABVAHTAGB  TO 

THE  i^ABOUB  OF  Beitish  SEAMEN — neither  must  we  give  a  preference 
to  the  productions  of  onr  own  Colonies,  nok  afford  protectioh  to 
ouA  OWN  manufactubes.' — Mamardf  April  3, 1840,  p.  2801. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  every  topic  and  every  word  o£  this 
extract  was  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  selected  and  pointed  against 
the  specific  course  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now  taking? — and 
these  were  no  hasty,  inconsiderate  opinions.  He  nest  year  referred 
specially  to  this  speedh,  and  avowedj  confirmed,  and  reasserted  all 
its  statements.  As  he  did,  in^ed,  in  all  his  snbseiiaent  speeches 
and  proceedings  in  the  discussion  of  the  VHiig  badget--in  the 
delM4es  eo  the  motion  for  ranofing  the  nnaistiy^-ui     the  eleo- 
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tion  appeals,  profeftimif ,  and  pledget  of  himtelf,  lug  friendt;  and 
followers.    Lord  John  Russell  had  inscribed  on  his  banner — 

*  Free  trade  and  cheap  bread  f  the  motto  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  party  was — 'Protection  to  agriculture,^  The  Com  Laws 
were  notoriously,  avowedly,  and  in  every  constituency  of  the 
empire  the  great  stake  of  the  contest.  We  are  almost  ashamed 
to  waste  a  line  in  enforcing  so  clear  a  truth,  but  as  the  author 
seems  to  have  totally  forgotten  it,  we  are  driven  to  repeat  those 
broad  and  indisputable  facts  which  no  ambiguity  can  conceal  and 
no  sophistry  pervert. 

But  it  appears  that  even  then  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  was 
conscious  that  he  was  suspected  of  somewhat  of  that  ambiguity 
and  sophistry  of  which  his  Apologist  (strangely  enough  for  an 
apologist)  now  endeavours  to  convict  him  ;  and  Sir  Robert  (in 
one  of  his  last  speeches  during  the  Melbourne  Minislr\-)  came 
forward  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  by  the  following 
'Characteristic  and  importani  dedarationt 

'  I  am  charged  '«he  said — '  with  lia?ing  fwtthheld  or  concealed  my 
opinion  on  every  point;  that  I  have  resenred  to  myself  such  a  latitude  of 
action^  pn  all  subjects,  political«  commercial,  and  financial,  that  dMie  is 
not  one  upon  which  I  am  not  perfectly  at  liberty  to  act  aoGonliDg  to  that 
course  which  I  may  conceive  to  be  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  mj 
party  interetti.'— 4lA  June^  1841  {flau.  123^. 

This  intinnation^wbidi  his  advocate  now  adopts  as  his  definoe 
— lie  indignantly  repdled;  and  not  oontenl  with  appealing  to  his 
geneial  character  and  condoct  against  snoh  an  aspersion  (now 
become  his  apology),  he  prodnoed—- as  an  examfk  and  tnsfones  oC 
his  straightforward  and  nnambignons  adherence  to  great  prin* 
ciples — the  Corn  Laws 

*  Take  ' — he  says — *  the  Corn  Laws :  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
stood  more  forward  than  I  have  done  in  defence  of  the  existing  Corn 
Law  ?  I  should  like  to  know  ivhethcr  any  man^  looking  at  these  debates^ 
can  reaUy  have  a  doubt  that  my  desire  is  to  maintain  a  just  and  ade- 
quote  PBOTSCTioif  to  the  agrieultunU  iiUentt  f  Have  I  not  contended 
for  this;  while  I  [admitted,  and  alwsyt  vrill  admit,  that  there  may  he 
'some  detaili  of  the  present  law  that  require  alteration?*— i^.  1234. 

In  the  conclusion  of  that  debate  he  bitterly  upbraided  the 
moribund  Ministers 

*  for  setting  party  agamtt  party  upon  snoh  a  question  as  that  of  the 

Corn  L/iws ;  by  stirring  up  society  to  its  fowuuUioK  f  and  by  arra^my 
in  bitter  diecora  against  each  other^  elaesee  of  the  community  whose 
harmony  is  so  essential  to  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  to  tlie  hapfmm 
and  safety  of  the  State.  You  are  about  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  a 
cry  of  cheap  bread — ■you  promise  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for 
a  fluctuating  one.  My  opinion  is  that  a  fixed  duty  will  give  no  effec- 
tual 
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tual  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  or  many  parts  of  this 

t  oiintry — nor  can  yon  paralyze  the  agriculture  of  this  country  by  a 
fixed  duty  of  Ss.  a  quarter,  without  seriously  affecting  oiJier  interesU 
connected  with  agriculture.* — lb,  1239. 

Again^  we  aak,  is  there  one  word  of  this  jmt  and  vigorons  oen- 
sore  which  ma^  not»  on  the  eve  of  another  general  election^  be  ad- 
dressed with  still  greater  justice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself— -who 
has  not  oolj  inflamed  the  animosities  between  different  classes  of 
aocietj,  but  has  broken  up  parties^  Jriendskips,  and  famUiet,  into 
most  unnatural  bnt^  through  his  proceediof^^s,  tnmiea&fe dissensions? 
Thus,  even  down  to  the  smallest  details,  there  is  no  absurdity  that 
he  ever  ridiculed — ^no  blame  that  he  ever  imputed — no  mischief  that 
he  ever  denounced — which  it  has  not  been  his  singular  misfortune 
to  have  in  the  sequel  adopted,  incurred,  and  practised ;  his  whole 
life  has  been  a  kind  of  metempsychosis  into  the  shapes  which  in 
the  previous  states  of  his  existence  he  bad  most  abhorred — 
oscillating 

 *  between  that  and  this; 

And  he  himself  one  vast  antithesis  I* 

But  the  Apologisly  though  he  sets  out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  pro« 
fessing  that  he  would  not  mscuss  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert  Peers 
measures— which wasvery/7nii2m^— concludes  by  assuming  (which 
is  more  convenient  than  attempting  to  prove)  that  they  were  ur« 
gently  necessary,  and  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  he 
blames  us  for  having  rashly  and  erroneously  promulgated  a  dif« 
ferent  opinion : — 

*  If  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  instead  of  giving  the  colour  of  his  influ- 
ential support  to  an  opposition  rested  upon  nllegations  which  have 
turned  oitt  to  be  rash  and  erroneous^  had  suspended  his  judgment  till 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  disclosed,  and  had  made  the  same 
allowance  for  the  sagacity  of  the  Minister  which  he  has  all  along  done 
for  the  purity  of  the  man,  then  perhaps  might  others  of  less  capacity 
than  the  Reviewer  have  abstained  from  the  tactics  which  overthrew 
the  late  administration,  and  might  have  hesitated  to  bring  about  that 
disoiganization  of  the  Conservative  party  which  the  Reviewer  now 
laments,  and  whidi,  by  raahlv  censuring  sod  judging,  the  more  violent 
section  of  the  Protectionists  have  had  dehr  own  uiare  in  producing.*— 

55. 

Now  to  all  this  we  unhesitatingly  give,  and,  as  far  as  our  limits 
will  allow,  shall  prove,  a  direct  negative.  We  first  observe, 
that  in  the  articles  referred  to,  we  expressly  stated,  as  we  now 
repeat,  that  Sir  Robert  Peers  measures  cannot  be  fairly  tested 
till  the  expiration  of  his  three  years'  Act;  and  then,  for  two  or 
three  years  more,  only  conjecturally.  It  is  '  rash,' we  find,  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  administering  what  one  thinks  poison ;  we 

should 
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should  Will  to  see  how  it  will  operate.  Kor  can  we  help  smiliiig 
at  the  complaint  that  a  Q^aft$rfy  mriewer  does  not  postpone  for 
Jive  or  six  ymxn  the  discussion  otihe  most  mgent  topic  of  the  daj. 
We  trust  that  we  are  contributing  something  to  the  historical  ap- 
preciation of  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  political  diaimcter ;  but  we  confess 
that  oar  first  ohject  is  to  add  onr  mite  towards  saving  the  ooontiy 
from  his  immediate  inflnenoe,  Biiloiiro|nmmisare,il8eems»nat 
emlyrashyhatsniwisgiis  so  the  Apologist  in  Aafctegoing  passage 
is  pleased  to  assert,  thoi^  in  several  othsi^  as  smts  the  phases 
of  iiis  versatile  argument,  he  confesses  that  the  period  for  liDnniqg 
a  judgment  on  that  point  is  not  yet  arrived!  for  instance^ 

'  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion — his  measarci 
may  tmn  out  to  be  prodactive  of  no  good — or,  it  may  be,  of  mmek  emL 
nai^  howetmr^  remabu  Is  6spmeif*---p.  56. 

On  what  principle,  then,  can  it  be  that  this  writer,  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  argument,  assumes  in  the  most  dogmatical  style 
not  merely  the  future,  but  the  present  success  of  the  Peel  policy  ? 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fully  convinced  that  the  measures 
themselves  were  an  imposture  at  first,  and  have  proved  a  com- 
plete yaz'/Mre,  as  far  as  their  operation  can  as  yet  be  traced. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  shown  that  the  prospect  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1845  of  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  was  only  the  pre- 
text of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposition — a  lucky  opportunity,  which 
he  eagerly  seized,  for  executing  a  determination  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly (though  we  know  not  exactly  how  long)  come  to — namely, 
that  of  relieving  himself  from  the  trouble  and  disgrace  of  the  Anti- 
Corn*Law  League,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
We  need  not  here  recapitulate  our  reasons  for  this  conviction, 
for  we  have  a  new  and  most  authoritative  witness  to  this  point  in 
the  Apologist  himself,  whose  whole  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  proving 
that  this  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  clear  and  fixed  in  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  mind  as  early  at  least  as  1841 — that  he  announced  it  in 
that  year,  both  before  and  after  he  came  into  office,  in  terms 
which  the  Apologist  thinks  we  must  have  heen  mere  dolls  not  to 
hare  understood — that  the  Com  Law  of  1842  was  only  a  prelude 
and  preparative  for  the  repeal — that  the  Canada  Bill  of  1848  was 
an  obvious  and  important  step  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  that,  in 
shorty  Sir  Robert,  with  a  prospectiye  view  to  this  ultimate  result, 
had  reserved  to  himself  an  *  unlimited  and  imfettered '  right  to 
repeal  the  Cora  Laws  whenever  he  should  think  proper.  Bnt 
the  difficnlQr  was  to  find  a  practical  excuse  and  opportunity  for 
executing  this  secret  design.  The  Com  Law  scale  worked  so 
admirably  that  prices  were  low  and  duties  uniform  ;  and  if  Sir 
Robert  had  waited  for  a  high  price  of  corn,  he  would  have  had 
no  locus  standi  at  all,  for  the  duty  would  have  vanished  altogeiher. 

The 
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The  Irish  scarcity  was  therefore  in  this  sense  a  godsend  to  him  i 
without  raising  the  price  of  oorn,  it  raited^  or  rather  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  raising,  an  iduin  of  famine  ;  and  thereforo  there 
was  a  rate  of  duty  to  be  lemored,  which>  had  there  been  any  rod 
ecamty,  would  have  removed  itself.  Naj,  prices  were  falling 
when  this  pvojeot  was  broached,  and  thej  continued  to  fail,  in 
tpite  of  all  attempts  to  create  alarm.  The  aferage  price  of  wheal 


1845  November 
, ,  December 

1846  January 

,  y  February 
, ,    March  • 
, ,  April 
, ,  May 
, ,  June 
, ,  July 


August 


s.  d, 

58  10 

57  10 

55  6 

54  *] 

54  10 

55  9 
55  9 
52  1 
51  5 
46  0— 


the  price  in  November,  1845,  as  well  as  the  average  price  for  the 
eighteen  previous  years  during  which  the  sliding  scale  had  been 
in  operation,  havinp^  been  about  58^.  lOff.,  and  the  price  in 
August,  1846,  being  only  46s.  Was  there  ever  a  more  clear 
and  practical  contradiction  of  a  pretence  or  a  prophecy  ?  A 
statesman  now  so  eulogized  as  a  miracle  of  long  sight  and  saga- 
city is  seized  in  November,  1845, — when  corn  was  at  58*.,  the 
average  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, — with  so  violent  a  dread  of 
famine,  that  he  breaks  away  from  all  the  professions,  all  the 
pledges,  all  the  friendships  of  his  life,  to  meet  this  fearful 
calamity ;  but  lo  I  he  was  so  utterly  mistaken,  that  prices  fell,  and 
fell^  and  fell^  imtil  at  last  in  August,  1846,  which  terminated  that 
agricultural  year  and  opened  the  account  of  a  new  hanrest,  the  price 
was  only  46;.,  being  less  than  it  had  be«a  in  any  year  (save  one, 
1822)  since  the  beginning  of  this  centory  (Par.  Pop.  61),  and 
considerably  under  Uie  average  of  100  years  \Bainier$  Sj/nopnt)* 
Mistaken  as  he  was  in  the  concoction  of  his  meatnre,  still  more 
so  has  he  been  as  to  the  consequences  of  it  We  repeat  tbaty 
owing  to  many  circumstances  wluch  we  stated  in  otar  number  of 
September,  1846,  the  effect  Shr  Robert  PeeFs  measures  upon 
Bntish  agriculture  cannot  be  judged  of  for  at  least  three  yeais, 
perhaps  not  for  some  seasons  after  the  temporary  Act  shall  have 
expired.  But  there  were  some  immediate  results  promised  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  have  been  in  some  degree  brought  to  the 
test,  and  to  whatever  degree  tried  they  have  signally  failed.  His 
measure  affected  to  be  directed  against  an  urgent  case  of  scarcity, 
which  imperiously  demanded  that  instant  rehef.    Did  it  afford 
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any—- the  smallest  ?— had  it  may  more  operation  towaids  relienng 
the  potato  scardtj  than  in  accelerating  the  motion  of  Unnvs? 
No — ^not  in  the  lUghteft  beneficial  degreOj  tfaoof h  it  had  aone 
deleteriomi  effect  in  diiturhing  the  Imh  corn-market  and  dislrai- 
ing  the  poorer  Irish  fiumers.  Putting  aside,  for  the  momeo^ 
Indian  earn,  an  article  hardly  perceptible  in  any  of  the  old  com 
scales,  and  which  might  be,  as  it  was  in  1845,  imported  on  aa 
emergency,  without  any  radical  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws,  we  find 
there  were  imported  into  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  .1846— diat 
year  of  expected  famine,  and  of  really  a  most  calamitous  potato 
failure — about  193,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  while. 
per  contra,  407,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  were  exported 
Jroin  Ireland  in  the  same  period.  More  than  double  as  much 
bread-corn  exported  from  the  starvinp:  country  as  was,  after  all  the 
excitements  and  provocation  of  the  Government,  broug;ht  into  it! 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  bill,  therefore,  was  not  necessary  for  Ireland. 
But  we  shall  be  told  that  about  330,000  quarters  of  Indian  cora 
were  brought  into  Ireland  in  the  same  year.  That,  we  repeat, 
might  equally  have  been  done,  and  icas  done,  without  repealing:  the 
Corn  Laws.  But  we  have  a  still  better  answer  to  any  claim  of 
merit  for  the  Com  Bill  of  1846  on  that  score ;  for  while  330,000 
quarters  of  Indian  com  and  meal,  the  produce  of  foreign  agri- 
culture^  were  impOTied  into  Ireland,  1 ,300,000  qoartera  of  oati 
and  oatmeal — the  produce  of  Ireland,  and,  in  every  scardtjo£ 
potatoes,  the  natural  and  usual  food  of  the  people  —  were 
exported :  as  were  also  100,000  quarters  of  barley  and  barley- 
meal.  This  again  was  a  truly  Hibernian  legislation — the  ports 
were  opened  professedly  to  import  food  for  a  famishing  people^ 
and  the  result  was,  that  between  January  and  Deceml^»  lo4l^ 
about  500,000  quarters  of  grain  were  imported,  and  two  milUem 
of  quarters  exported. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Apologist  on  Shr  Robert  Peers  pro* 
position  to  bis  Cabinet  made  on  the  first  s^-mptoms  of  the  liidi 
scarcity,  and  in  consequence  'qf  the  reporte  received  fivm  <As 
lAtrd'^Lieittencmt  of  Ireland,*  of  opening  the  ports  by  Order  in 
Council,  and  which  they  rejected.  No  wonder.  The  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Law  of  1842,  and  the  opening  the  ports  at  the  time 
and  for  the  purpose  slated,  of  feeding;  Ireland,  was,  as  we  have 
just  shown — and  as  we  showed  more  at  larjje  in  our  last  Sep- 
tember number — a  transparent  pretence.  But  as  the  AjxAoffist 
has  again — most  indiscreetly,  we  think — revived  the  recollection 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attempt  to  •  betray  *  his  Cabinet  into  a  false 
course,  we  must  reproduce,  but  very  shortly,  a  few  leading  facts 
that  will  at  once  show  the  inconsistency  of  Sir  Robert  Peels 
conduct^  and  the  absurdity  of  his  advice. 
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In  1842,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  his  first  Corn  Law, 
wheat  was  in  Enr/Jand  at  6O5.  2d.  the  quarter,  and  Irelaod  exported 
in  that  jrear  the  ioUawiiig  quantity  of  breadstiifi[« : — 

Wbett  Btflej.  (Hfi.  yiow  and  Moa.  ' 

qi».  qr».  qre.  cwt. 

112,19a  50,287  1,214,326  1,865.483 

{Pari  Paper,  No.  16.) 

In  1845,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  fright  at  the  state  of  Ire- 
land ami  the  price  of  corn,  wheat  was  in  England  58j*  \Qd*  the 
quarter,  and  Ireland  wa«  exporting  ihe  following  enonnons  qnan-> 
tities : — 

Wheat.  Bttdtj.  Oali.  How  and  Meal 

qri.  qtf.  cwf. 

372,719  98,095  1,679,958  2,481,564 

{Ibid.) 

So  thai  in  the  year  in  which  he  proposed  to  abrogate  hia  Law, 
wheat  was  considerably  cheaper  in  England,  and  Irish  exporta- 
tion was  doubly  greater  than  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed 
it.  No  wonder  thai  the  Cabinet  was  not  the  dupe  of  sudi  a 
pretext  as  this.  Open  ihe  ports,  indeed!  when  the  torrent  of 
food  was  flowing  outwards  and  the  price  falling.  Bui  perhaps^ 
thonghlreland  was  thus  exporting,  and  though  wheat  was  cheaper 
than  it  had  been  in  1842 — there  was  somethuig  to  justify  an  Mm 
of  scarcity  in  England?  Quite  the  reverse.  We  subjoin  a  com« 
paraiiye  view  of  average  prices  in  the  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
confidence  and  of  his  fright 

Bread  per  1  Ibf.  flour  per  lack.  Meat  per  Ibw 

if.  *  .    a.     dL  tf. 

1842                 6^  45   6  5^ 

1845                     5  37    6  4^— (Par/.  Pap.) 

All  cheaper ;  bread  23  per  cent. — flour  above  17  per  cent. — meat 
about  10  per  cent.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that,  in  this  state 
of  things,  any  rational  man  should  have  thought  of  opening  ihe 
poj'fs,  which,  had  there  been  any  real  scarcity,  would  have  opened 
llieinselves;  but  the  Apologist  raises  by  accident  a  little  corner 
of  the  Cabinet  curtain,  and  allows  us  to  see  the  real  state  of  the 
affair : — 

*  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  would  have  involved 
a  re-^omideraium  of  tlie  Com  Laws  bkpobb  tbx  torts  could  nn 

SHUT  AGAIN.*— p»  60,  ' 

There  was  the  real  question :  not  opening  the  ports  to  let  com 

into  Ireland  while  a  torrent  was  running  out,  bnt  under  this  pre- 
tence to  pledge  the  Cabinet  to  the  re'Cmsideration — that  is,  the 

re])€al  of  its  own  Corn  Laws.    No  wonder,  we  say  again,  that 
ihis  proposal  was,  as  Sir  liobert  Peel  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 
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mons,  rejected  ])y  the  Cabinet,  which,  though  not  consenting  to 
be  thus  oommitted  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  would,  we  venture  to 
say,  have  been  ready— at  the  Apologist  admits  (p.  58)  the 
strongest  Protectionists  were — to  open  the  ports  or  take  any 
honest  and  bond  fid$  measure  that  could  have  been  proposed  Sat 
relieving  the  distress  which  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was 
certain  to  pradooe. 

Will  any  nun,  even  Us  Apologist,  venture  in  hce  of  these 
figures  to  deny  that,  as  nfarded  the  Irish  searcity  which  it  pro* 
fesscd  to  meet,  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  bill  was  an  idle  and  (if  the 
matter  were  not  in  other  respects  so  awfnl)  a  most  ridicnloni 
juggle  t  Bnt  it  was  still  more  than  even  it  appears  on  thb  state- 
ment The  bill  framed  to  meet  a  scarcity  was,  as  we  (and,  we 
brieve,  we  first)  showed,  so  dnmsily  bungled,  that,  instead  of 
diminishing,  it  quadrupled  the  dulj  on  scard^  prices.  This  was 
so  flagrant  a  blunder  that  there  have  been  snsfncions  thai  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  made  it  intentionally  to  bring  his  own  bill, 
which  purported  to  last  for  three  years,  to  an  untimely  end— for 
how,  it  is  asked,  could  he  suppose  that  the  country  would  bear 
for  an  hour  a  quadruplication  of  the  duty  of  the  abrogated  scale  ? 
Whether  this  enormous  solecism  were  designed,  or  only  an  over- 
sight, it  would  not,  in  either  case,  do  much  honour  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  legislation.*  But  what  followed  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  professed 
to  legislate  for  an  approaching  scarcity — the  scarcity  happened  to 
come,  and  with  it  of  course  the  triumph  of  his  sagacity  and  legis- 
lative wisdom?  Alas  !  no.  The  very  first  result  of  the  scarcity 
was  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  suspension  of  the  remedial 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — who  thus  suffered,  and  suffered  in 
silence,  the  greatest  affront  that,  we  believe,  any  statesman  ever 
received — the  repeal  of  his  measure  as  soon  as  ever  the  occasion 
aniTed  for  testing  its  merits. 

So  much  of  whatever  hold  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  of  public 
opinion  is  based  on  his  supposed  sagacity  in  anticipating  practical 
results,  that  although  the  state  of  tiie  markets  this  year,  or  next 
year,  or  some  years  to  come,  can  be  no  criterion  as  to  the  per- 
manmU  effiMst  of  his  system,  yet  as  a  further  test  of  his  own  lore*' 

*  There  seems  to  ut  to  be  UOther  ftrange  bluuder  iii  this  bill.  We  all  know  that 
one  of  the  pretences  on  wbich  it  wai  pmod  wae  the  iutroduction  of  maixe  or  ludiau 
corn,  and  we  lemember  tiie  ehiborate  panegyriei  IvrUiad  en  that  grain.    Bj  owm^ 

sight  or  tlesipri,  maize,  emimeratcil  in  all  former  nets,  is  omitted  in  this.  This  omte- 
sion  was,  perhaps,  meant  to  loave  maize  duty  free,  and  would  have  dune  so,  if  the 
former  act  had  neen  ref^eahd ;  hut  tlie  old  act,  being  only  amended,  holds  goml  wher^ 
not  specially  altered,  and  of  coutm  the  «U  duty  on  maim,  is  etiU,  wo  sappote,  le^tdlf  in 
force.  Lord  John  Husseirs  act  suspending  (tU  duties, of  coune  ooteis  Ikls  defect, 
which  however  is  worth  noiirin^',  as  an  additional  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  Pe^l 
kgitlatiou,  which,  as  we  read  the  statutes,  would  in  strict  law  have  burtheoed  with  a 
CtompialiTralr  Ush  dotf  the  very  grain  it  pntaed  is  lin— iiigi, 
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sight,  and  of  the  working  of  his  act,  we  must  recommend  the 
following  fads  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  country. 

We  compare  the  prices  of  wheat  for  the  last  nz  weeks  (pub- 
lished while  we  are  wiituif,  and  therefore  not  pioked  oat  for 
efiect)  with  the  oorresponding  sis  weeks  of  two  formir  jeais:— 

1846.  1846.  1847.; 

9.  8.   d,  t.   d.  , 

May  2nd,    56    5    .    .    May   ht,      79  ti 


May  3rd,  46  1 

„  10th,  46  I 

n  17th,  45  11 

»  24th,  45  10 

„  31st,  45  11 

June  7th,  46  2 


„    9th,  56    8  .  .  „    8tb,  81  1 

„  161k,  67  0  .  •  „  16tb,  85  8 

„  23rd,  55   5  •  •  „  ^4  10 

„  30th,  63    4  .  .  „  29th,  102  5 

Juue  6th,  52  10  .  .  June  5tli,  99  10 


Average      46  6««  66  0««  90   0  * 

So  that  this  act»  passed  lor  the  express  purpose  of  meetiiig  a 
scarcity,  and  limited  to  ikna  ymxn*  diiration«  has  not  prevetitad* 
in  the  fini  y$ar  afler  its  passing,  doable  the  prices  at  whi<^ 
wheat  was  in  the  year  in  which  this  notable  scheme  was  con- 
coctsd.  And  let  it  b^  further  obsenred,  that  in  1845  the  maadmoBl 
doty  of  20fo  and  in  1846  a  duty  of  Iftt.^  were  still  payable,  and 
in  1847  no  duty  at  all ;  so  that  the  real  comparison  is  from  16i. 
to  20s.  worse  for  1847  than  the  enormous  difference  exhibited 
mmAfaeie. 

But  Sir  Robert's  advocates  endeavour  to  console  themselves 
with  a  different  view  of  this  untoward  result.  '  See,'  they  say, 
'  Low  well  he  foresaw  what  was  to  happen,  and  how  lucky  it 
was  that  he  had  removed  the  duty  before  the  pressure  caine.* 
A  foolish  and  worse  than  foolish  boast !  he  did  not  remove  the 
duty — he  quadrupled  it.  If  the  old  iaw  had  been  in  force,  the 
duty  would  have  vanished  as  soon  as  the  price  rose  to  73^.  ;  but 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  anti-famine  nostrum  a  fixed  duty  of  4s, 
would  have  been  payable  when  the  prices  were  80.*?.,  905.,  100«. : 
so  that  when  the  Whig  doctors  were  called  in,  tlie  first  thing 
they  had  to  do  was  to  pronounce  the  Peel  medicine  quackery 
and  poison,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window ;  and  they  were  forced, 
by  a  legislative  suspension  of  tiie  new-born  law«  to  restore  the 
state  of  dntie^y  or  rather  no  duties,  which  the  mere  rise  of  prices 
would  have  operated  under  the  old  law. 

Another  great  advantage  promised  us  by  Sir  Robert  Peels 
Com  Law  reform,  was  not  merely  cheapness,  but  steadiness  of 
price.  How  has  that  turned  out  ?  Why,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  since  his  Reform  have  been  wilder  than  was  ever  before 
remembered-*nay»  that  the  actual  fluctuations  in  price  since  the 
pfcsemt  bill  was  passed  have  been  greater — ^positively  greater— 
than  the  tehdle  price  of  wheat  during  the  existence  of  the  late 
law.   That  price  was  gn  the  average  50r*  and  51a»;  and  we 
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have  just  seen  that,  under  the  present  cheap  Corn  Law,  it  has 
reached  an  average  of  102«.— while  ia  loxne  marketo  it  bad  zben 
as  hi^h  at  120«. 

But  we  may  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  we  mention  the  preseot 
state  of  the  oom-market  in  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  ael» 
while  that  act  is  suspended.  The  answer  is  obvions.  The  act 
was  only  suspended  because  it  would  have  enforced*  even  under 
our  present  pressure^  the  quadruple  duty.  During  its  span  of  active 
existence  it  mcreasejl,  both  directly  and  consequentiidly,  the  very 
evils  against  which  it  was  devised ;  and  its  suspension  has  left  ns  ii 
the  same  state  as  to  legislation,  and  in  a  worse  state  as  to  everytbii^ 
else,  as  if  it  had  never  been  passed.  We  may  also  be  told  that 
tfie  highnett  of  present  prices  arises  firom  circnmstaiices  over 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  no  control the  Irish  famiDe, 
for  instance.  Strange  apology !  for  that  wtfs  the  very  thing  he 
pretended  to  foresee,  and  yet  laid  on  a  fixed  duty  of  45.  to  aggra- 
vate it.  '  But  could  he  have  expected  that  there  would  have 
been  such  high  prices  on  the  Continent?*  A  question  still  more 
damaging  to  his  policy.  The  broad  principle  of  his  measures  is  to 
effect  what  he  so  vehemently  repudiated  in  his  speeches  of  1840 
and  1841 — the  making  us  dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  our  bread 
corn;  but  lo !  on  the  very  tirst  trial,  we  find  that  the  foreigner, 
instead  of  helping  us,  drains  us.*  We  will  repeat  one  fact  out  of 
many  that  have  been  stated  to  us,  which  will  exemplify  these 
transactions.  One  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  reached  town 
that  two  vessels  with  a  very  large  freight  of  wheat  (we  believe, 
from  Dantzic)  had  entered  the  river,  and  would  be  in  the  docks 
next  day*  It  was  expected  that  prices  would  have  fallen  in  Mark 
Lane,  and  bngains  were  made  accordingly — instead  of  which 
they  rose : — how  was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  French 
Consul  bought  up  the  caigoes  at  Blackwall,  and  the  two  yrsscli. 
without  breaking  bulk,  transferred  the  corn  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Seine.  Of  this  danger  Mr.  Cayley  distinctly  warned  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1645  :— 


*  It  iboold  not  be  forgotfen  fUmt,  m  our  hoar  oTmed,  irhcB  the  fmr  cf  ftnioe  orcrtoDt 
ni,  the  old  laws  of  the  sliding  tcaJe  gave  &  stock  in  bond  of  1,500^000  quarters,  whkii 

greatly  mitigated  our  distrrss  wlirn  tlie  porta  first  opened.  Tliis  was  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  a  reserve  of  food  ollcn  recomuieuded  and  practised  in  France  through  the grrmen 
d'abondance.  This  resource,  under  a  repetition  of  the  same  calamity,  would  be  lost  to 
m;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  revival  of  the  potato  camp  end  an  ehmdeirit 
harvest  througli  the  north  of  Kurope  occur,  u  liile  every  port  but  (mrs  wcnild  \k  closed, 
our  markets  would  be  deluded  by  the  enormous  supplies  which  the  wants  of  a  bvircTe 
year  will  have  encouraged  Irom  all  quarters.  'J'he  wise  Leaguers  will  say, can  food  bs 
too  cheap  t  Certainly  not,  if  it  can  be  made  permanently  so ;  bat  it  reqwiNH  m  giMt 
foresight  to  determine  the  consequences  of  fluctottillg  la  one  year  between  th«  |nccs  of 
3n.t.  ntul  r^Ot..  and  this  cannot  be  denied,  by  persons  aCQrotintcd  with  the  chancier  <f 
our  source  3.  of  supply,  to  be  no  very  im^obable  eveuu 
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*  When  it  is  proposed  to  leave  England  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
plies, it  shiNild  M  leooUedid  that  the  same  causes  which  occasion  bad 
harvests  in  fkislaiid  would  probably  produce  them  in  other  ooni  eoun- 
VnXM^^Cayley^e  Letter  to  Lard  J.  MmsM^  1845. 

We  also,  in  December,  1845 — before  Sir  Robert  Peels  *apoa- 
tacy  *  was  fully  known — quoted  and  enforced  this  warning  (Quart. 
Rer.|  vol.  77*  p.  308);  and  in  all  our  subsequent  articles  on 
this  subject,  we  have  stated  as  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  scheme — that  when  we  most  wanted  assistance 
we  should  find  that  the  rest  of  the  wheat-growing  world  might  . 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  spare  ns  any«  and  that  France  and  our 
other  ndghbonrs>  instead  of  helping  to  feed,  would  more  probably 
help  to  starve  n»— glutting  us  when  we  did  not  want,  and  drain* 
va%  ns  when  we  did.  Nay,  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy,  as 
a  jpossible  result  of  such  a  combination  of  drcumstances,  Uie  other* 
wise  impossible  case  of  our  being 

*  doomed  by  the  infliction  of  Providence  again  to  pay,  as  we  did  in 
1800, 100*.  or  12U«.  a  quarter  for  wJieaL'-^Q.  M,,  JJee.  1845. 

And  aU  this  has  literally  come  to  pass,  in  spite — ^wewillnotsaj 
in  consequence — ^bnt  in  spite  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  preventiye  nos- 
train;  'France  has  been  draining  ns ;  and  com,  as  we  have  seen, 
was,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1847,  I20s.  per  quarter — a  price  that  it 
had  never  approached  during:  the  existence  of  the  three  last  Cora 
Laws,  1815,  1827,  1842,  Thus — what  many  vicissitudes  of  our 
own  seasons — what  several  bad  harvests  on  the  Continent — what 
two  or  three  (and  one  very  severe)  Irish  famines  were  not  able 
to  effect — has  been  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  schemes  for  ensuring  low  prices — and  wheat  has  been 
pushed  up,  by  the  wild  alarms  and  greedy  speculations  conse- 
quent on  his  tampering  with  this  most  delicate  subject,  to  more 
than  double  the  average  price  of  150  years!  These  are  facts  and 
figures  which  the  most  zealous  believer  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  ad- 
ministrative sagacity  will  find  it  difficult  to  digest;  and  which,  we 
think,  ought  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  there  never  has  been  a 
minister  whose  measures  have  been  brought  to  so  speedy  a  test 
with  so  entire  a  failure  on  every  practical  point  which  they 
originally,  professed  to  accomplish* 

When  we  said  that  the  suspension  of  the  C<»n  Law  of  1846 
was  the  greatest  affront  that  any  man  pretending  to  be  a  statesman 
had  ever  received,  we  meant  that  it  was  the  most  sudden,  the  most 
direct,  and  the  most  tai^ble ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  history 
affords  nssome  analogous  instances  of  failure — ^perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  though  not  quite  so  pointed  and  sharj^. 

•  I*  In  1829  he  brought  in  the  Uathdic  Relief  Bill  to  conciliate^ 
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tranquillise,  and  cmlise  Treland — ^Ireland  ever  naoe  jfaal  how  bit 

increased  in  discontent,  turbulence,  and  misery. 

II.  In  1831  he  defeated  the  first  Reform  Bill  on  the  narrow 
and  foolish  plea  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  members  exactly  at 
658 — a  number  arbitrary  and  accidental,  and  which  Sir  Robert 
shows  that  he  in  truth  cares  little  about,  since  he  has  durinsr  this 
whole  Parliament  permitted  the  numerical  representation  to  be 
deficient  by  the  members  for  Sudbury.  That  absurd  crotchet, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  drove  the  Whigs  to  a  dissolution,  and 
produced  the  second  Reform  Bill,  ten  times  worse  in  every  respect 
thaa  the  first — and  for  which  the  country  is  therefore  indebted 
more  to  Sir  Robert  Feel  thaa  to  Lord  John  Rusaell  and  the 
Whigs,  who  would  never,  ex  proprio  motUy  have  ventured  am 
such  democratiGal  extremities  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  egiegioss 
blunder  drove  them  into. 

III.  In  1835  he  instituted  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioii  dor 
the  professed  support  of  the  Church :  the  most  remarkable  result 
of  this  Commissioii  was  an  event  which  was  received  as  a  great 
blow  to  theChurdH-4he  abolition  of  the  Welsh  bishoprics.  Afiter 
his  last  relittii  to  office  emv  effi>rt  was,  we  understand^  made  to 
indnee  him  to  reverse  that  absurd  and  odious  dedsion  :-4mt  nsi 
It  was  said  of  a  French  Wit^'anaifefsqwi^ftMetfitfivlMiKr 
It  may  be  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— -tl  n*a  au  eoura^  qw  etmln 
mi  amis.  He  was  afraid  of  the  opposition  he  might  meet  in 
repairing  the  mischief,  and  left  it  to  the  Wfaigs^yea,  to  the 
JVkigs — to  re-establish  bishoprics  which  Sir  Robert  l^eel's  Com- 
mission of  Bishops  had  abolished. 

IV.  In  1840-41,  both  before  he  was  in  office  and  afterwards, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  railway  affairs : — practically  he  turned 
the  sod  with  a  silver  spade  and  a  mahogany  wheelbarrow : 
and  as  a  legislator  seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  after  his  accession  to  office  was  remodelled  by  him  and 
manned  by  as  skilful  a  staff  as  any  other  branch  of  his  Govern- 
ment. The  beneficial  influence  of  this  department,  directed  with 
ability  and  discretion  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  was 
of  great  and  growing  public  utility — but  unluckily  for  itsdf^  the 
public,  and  the  railroads,  it  decided  one  of  the  venous  cases  coa* 
nected  with  the  battle  of  the  gemgm  in  a  way — wise  and  just  we 
believe — ^but  which  happened  to  be  disagreeable  to  a  powerful 
and  busy  company.  The  case  came  eventuaily  before  PitfiiameBl 
— Sir  Robert  Peel,  afiter  seesawing  for  some  time  with  Uie  ques- 
tion in  his  usual  mysterious  way,  Inallj  decided  against  his  own 
officers,  and  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  usefulness  a^  autlKMitj  of 
the  Departmcnt^whicb,  under  that  and  some  other  similar  and 
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eqvallj  vodflMmd  lAonls,  dwindled  into  Meh  inngmfioanoe,  that 
the  mtent  Govenunmit  diamiated  tham  eontamptaoiialyi  and 
aitabliabad  ita  own  Railway  Gommiaaifm— diAring  in  fact  from 
tlie  Board  of  Trade  Department^  ao  atrangely  aacrifioed  by  Sir 
Hobert  Pael,  4mly  by  a  higher  narne^  larger  aalariea,  and  more 
despotic  away ;  Lord  John  Rnaaell,  who  at  leaat  atioka  by  hia 
friaida»  hanring  of  ooarae  jumped  al  the  Ikvoinable  opportuni^  of 
adding  ao  much  to  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Wbiga.  Mr. 
Strutts  foolish  and  objectionable  bill — so  rashly  brought  in  and 
so  prudently  but  so  awkwardly  abandoned — was,  in  truth,  a  con- 
sequence of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  neglect  of  that  great  interest.  If 
Sir  Robert  had  supported  his  own  Board  with  the  confidence 
they  deserved,  we  never  should  have  heard  of  this  ep^regious  Mr. 
Strutt,  his  anomalous  Boards  and  hia  inquisitorial  Bill.  We  trusty 
however,  that  he  has 

*  Strutted  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  will  be  heard  no  more/-— 

at  least  not  in  the  character  of  Bombastes  Frfrioso — a  Viceroy 
over  the  King.  But  thus  it  is.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  everywhere 
left  behind  him  disorganisation  and  confusion :  and  we  advise 
railroad  proprietors  to  look  closely  to  the  principles  which  their 
candidates  may  profess  on  railway  subjects. 

V.  In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  a  Com  Bill  which  was  te 
quiet  and  regulate  that  trade — and  so  we  thought  it  did,  bat  Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  otherwise ;  and  in  three  jeara  prononnced 
lus  babe  a  monater,  and  strangled  it  with  his  own  handa. 

VI.  In  the  aame  year,  1842,  he  piopoaed  a  temporary  income- 
tax — for  three  jem  only,  or  at  most^  under  certaiB  chrcumatances^ 
kft jfoi— -the  three  are  gone,  the  five  are  almoat  run  ont.  If  he 
were  in  power  to-nKmow,  doea  any  man  suppoae  that  be  would  or 
eoaU  keep  thai  aolemn  engagement?  Waa  thia  not»  if  we  are  to 
asMtiSbe  E&ma  iMer^  *  a  ddudtm  and  a  miaref 

VII.  In  1B&  Sir  Robert  Peel  paaaad  n  Bank  Charter  Act, 
whidi  waa  to  regulate  the  cnrrency  on  ao  perfect  and  aelf-regn- 
lating  a  principle,  that  aneh  a  thing  aa  n  commeraial  criaia  waa  to 
be  no  longer  poasible.  But  within  three  years  (whidi  aeema 
oddly  enough  to  be  the  destined  duration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
chef-d'oeuvres  in  legislation)  comes  such  a  commercial  crisis  as  we 
never  before  saw  in  anything  like  similar  circumstances.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  consistency  of  a  Free  Trade  legislator,  who  thus 
despotically  restricts  the  main-spring  of  all  trade ;  nor  do  we 
here  inquire  into  the  abstract  merits  of  the  Act — we  have  done 
that  in  another  place.  We  content  ourselves  with  staling  the  fact 
that  the  measure^  which  promised  to  prevent  any  such  crisis,  has 

wholly 
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wholly  failed  in  that  purpose— and  is,  bj  the  best  j  udges,  sappoaed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  very  oppoiita  miichief. 

VIII.  And  finally,  in  184d,  as  we  have  just  shown,  he  iniio* 
dttced  a  bill  expressly  to  meet. an  eipected  scarcity;  and  when 
the  scarcity  comes,  the  very  first  pressure  and  necessity  felt  is 
for  the  suspension  and  virtual  repeal  of  his  bill. 

Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  questioning^  the  abstract 
policy  in  any  of  these  measures,  in  the  original  design  of  most  of 
which  we  should  have  concurred — we  only  state  historically,  or 
indeed  chronologically,  the  plain  premises  and  naked  results,  and 
we  arrive  at  this  undeniable  conclusion,  that  in  all  these  eight 
great  measures,  involving  the  most  important  national  interests 
of  our  times,  it  has  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's  signal  misfortune 
not  merely  to  fail  in  his  proposed  object,  but  to  produce  results 
the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  predicted  and  intended.*  What 
should  we  think  of  a  judge — if,  to  the  shame  of  Westminster 
Hall,  such  a  one  could  be  found — whose  most  important  deci- 
sions were  to  be  all  successively  and  summarily  reversed?  And 
is  a  statesman  who  commits  such  enormous  blunders  and  who 
exhibits  such  violent  revulsions  of  oj^nion  (putting  aside  all  coii- 
sideratbns  of  had  faith)  entitled  to  public  confidence  ?  The  line 
of  argument  taken  by  the  Apologist  obliges  us  to  notice  these 
blunders  and  failures;  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  not  for  mistakes 
or  miscalculations,  however  gross,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been 
'denounced '  and  '  proscribe* 

This  proscription,  however,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  cives  the  Apolo- 
fpAi  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  vention,  whidi  looks  to  us  as  if 
he  did  not  give  any  credit  to  Sir  Robertas  own  solemn  declara- 
tions that  he  had  doneybr  etaer  with  pv^  and  wi^  office.  What 
could  it  signify  if  an  obscure  Quarterly  Reviewer^  or  even  peraom 
of  more  weight  and  authority,  should  'proscribe'  an  ex-Minister, 
if  be  had  already  spontaneously  proscribed  himself?  Yet  observe 
bow  anxious  the  Apologist  is  to  remove  this  proscription,  not 
merely  from  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  followers,  but  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself. 

*  But  this  proscription  from  the  public  service  cannot  in  fairness  be 
limited  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  members  of  his  Government.  It 
applies  to  every  Conservative  in  Parhament  who  voted  for  the  measures, 
and  to  every  Conservative  out  of  Parliament  who  was  ready  to  support 
them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  in  the  number 
for  October,  1846,  in  effect  admitted  the  propriety  of  limiting  this  pro- 

•  Several  other  instances  of  abortive  or  mischievous  legislation  (the  herr-tJiopt^  for 
initaace^  could  be  adduced.  Tlie  only  remarkable  exception  that  occurs  to  our 
veeolleedon  if  the  etiabUtbment  of  the  Nev  Police,  both  ha  B^land  and  Iidind*  tba 
merit  of  which  ii,  we  beUcre,  exelnriTely  Sir  Robot  BmI^  and  ii  a  gteat  benefaction 
to  the  countrj. 
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Bcription  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  a  few  of  his  more  immediate  adherents, 
and  of  allowing  the  greater  portion  of  the  112  to  reunite  with  the  Pro- 
tectionists, provided  they  would  confess  that  they  had  done  wrong  and 
would  promise  to  behave  better  for  the  future.  But  there  is  evidently 
little  or  no  chance  of  this  arrangement  taking  place.  Those  members 
of  the  Conservative  party  who  supported  the  measures  of  1846  will  not, 
for  they  cannot  in  fiumeas,  submit  to  Sir  JSoberi  Ped  hmig  pro&eriMl 
oione.  And  it  is  ]dain  that  upon  the  very  aame  grounds  on  whidi 
sentence  of  proscription  is  pronounced  against  him,  must  a  similar 
sentence  be  pronounced  against  all  ConserTatires  who  supported  him.' 
—p.  9.* 

To  these  suggestions  and  inuendoes  we  reply  that  to  the  advice 
which  we  ventured  to  pve  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  we  adhere 
with  increased  confidence  ;  and  from  the  assumption  with  which 
the  writer  meets  it — that  the  whole  112  are  bound  in  fairness 
to  participate  in  the  proscription  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — we  to- 
tally dissent ;  for  the  reasons  which  we  then  gave,  and  which 
the  writer  does  not  quote,  feeling,  we  sup}X)se,  that  he  could 
not  answer  them.     Of  the  112  it  is  notorious  to  every  man 
who  lives  in  the  world,  that  very  few  (we  ourselves  believe  vel 
duo  vel  nemo)  originally  approved  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures, 
or,  to  the  last  moment  of  possible  doubt,  would  believe  in  his 
'apostacy/    If,  on  the  first  declaration  of  his  intentions,  the  party 
had  been  polled,  he  would  not  have  had  12  of  the  112  w  ho  finally 
voted  with  him,  and,  as  we  already  said,  were  operated  on  by  a 
variety  of  motives.  Some  few  no  doubt  were  deeply  and  personally 
culpable — but  many  acted  from  venial,  and  many  more  from  even 
laudable,  though  mistaken,  motives  of  party  allegiance  or  of 
public  expediency.    In  a  word,  these  latter — a  large  majority  of 
the  whole— were  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  followed  his  course.    Between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  them  there  is  the  difference  between  the  immolator  and  the 
victims — ^between  the  guide  who  leads  astray,  and  the  detachment 
that  is  butchered  in  the  ambuscade.   They  owe  him  no  gratitude 
— no  allegiance ;  he  took  no  counsel  with  them — ^he  treated  them 
eta  vizier  does  his  mutes;  he  never  inquired  their  opinions  on 
the  matter — nor  ever  gave  a  thought  to  their  personal  interests^ 
perilled  in  the  results;  he  never  considered  the  complicated 
difficulties  to  which  he  exposed  individuals  with  respect  to  their 
families,  friends,  constituencies.   The  evident  anxiety  of  the  Apo* 
legist  to  prepare  the  way  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  to  omoe 
somewhat  surprises  us,  because,  in  addition  to  his  own  declara- 
uODs,  we  had  been  intimatelv  convinced  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
Weary  of  his  official  position — that  he  was  conscious  of  a  growm^ 
reluctance  in  his  own  mind  to  cope  with  even  imaginary  diffi- 
culties— and  that  having,  from  a  combination  of  these  and  perhaps 
voL.xxxi .  ^o•  CLXI.  X  other 
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other  motives,  which  we  abstain  from  analyzing,  at  last  resolved 
to  retire,  he  preferred  to  make  his  exit  in  a  grand  catastrophe, 
which,  while  it  was  really  the  result  of  weakness,  had  the  advan- 
tage~>inestimable  in  such  circumstances  to  a  man  of  taste  and 
feeling,  contdoils  of  his  own  infirmity — of  looking  like  courage — 
alas!  the  courage  of  auicide.  How  admirably  has  Mr.  Burke 
sketched  this  combination  of  weakness  and  rashness ! — '  If  oor 
Minister/  he  says,  '  had  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  courage 
of  the  Cabinet  full  as  powerful  and  far  less  vulgar  than  thai  of 
the  fields  he  would  hare  changed  the  whole  line  of  that  VMpro^ 
perout  prudence  which  produces  all  the  effects  of  the  bmded 
temsnty* 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  myiterioas  motives  of  this 
mysterious  man*  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  one  single  person  (beyond  the  half-dossen  to 
wTOm  he  first  dictated  his  commandsj  and  who  are  theiefbro  most 

erroneously  supposed  to  be — what  nobody  is,  or  ever  was — ^in  his 
confidence)  who  has  (  as  far  as  the  public  know)  any  honourable 
obligation  to  follow  the  ineanderings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Those 
who  choose  to  identify  themselves  with  him  ought,  we  still  think, 
to  be  rigorously  proscribed,  even  to  the  preference  of  Whig  or 
Radical.  '  What! '  ask  the  Peelites  in  amaze,  'prefer  Whigs  to 
Conservatives?*  Yes,  we  answer,  to  Conservatives  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  livery — of  which  (like  some  old-iashioned  cloaks)  the  out- 
side and  the  inside  arc  of  diflerent  colours,  so  that  the  oran(/€ 
exterior  can  be  exchanged  in  a  moment  for  the  f/reen  lining  by 
the  easy  })n)cess  of  turning  the  garment : — from  this  practice, 
obsolete  in  dress^  but  never  more  fashionable  in  politics,  comes 
the  popular  expression  of  a  tum-ooot — so  epigrammaticailj  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us. 

To  the  Peelite  turp-coats — not  112 — nor  100 — ^nor,  we  hope^ 
even  50-— we  do  the  justice  of  saying  that,  however  low  our  esti- 
mate may  be  of  either  their  numbers  or  their  intrinsic  abilities, 
we  consider  them,  in  connexion  with  the  double-faced  livery  of 
their  leader  and  no  leader,  as  much  more  formidable  than  either 
our  Whigs  or  Radical  adversaries^  who  have  but  one  side  and  one 
Golonr  to  their  cloak.  We  see  them  conung — ^we  distingoish  who 
tkm^  are — ^we  know  when  to  strike,  and  where  to  ward;  and  we 
infinitely  prefer  the  open  enemy,  who  sounds  his  trumpet  and 
invites  us  to  a  fair  field,  to  the  insidious  ally  who  springs  a  mine 
nnder  oor  feet  and  then  'deserts*  to  the  enemj. 

Test  the  danger  by  the  facts.    We  fell— 

*  Talibus  insidiis,  perjurique  arte  Sinonia, 
Quos  nequc  Tydidcs,  nee  Larissaius  Achilles,  ' 
Nun  auui  domuere  decem,  uon  milie  carinse.' 

What 
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What  neither  Cobden  or  Bright  could  do — nor  Russell  or  Grey 
attempt — what  neither  the  nine  years'  siege  of  the  League  nor 
its  thousand  emissaries  could  achieve — Sir  Robert  Peel  accoin- 
pUshed — and  snatclnug  the  brand  out  of  the  impotent  hands  of 
all  the  incendiaries,  applied  it  to  the  sacred  llion  which  had 
been  confided  to  his  guard !  On  any  one  who  makes  common 
cause  with  conduct  that  can  bear  any  semblance  to  '  hypocrisy, 
desertion,  and  treachery,'  we  must  in  the  name  of  honour  and 
honesty  pronounce  anathema.  And  this  we  say,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  which  is  always  a  low  and  generally  an  unsafe  motive 
of  political  action^  but  from  a  prudent  principle  of  self-defence^ 
wmch  conTinces  us  that  public  safety  and  public  honour  imperi- 
ously require  the  'proscription*  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  Wbigs,  while  they  are  in  power»  have  but  little  desire  to 
duturb  onr  institutions— they  will  do  no  more  than  just  as  much 
Si  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  their  Radical  friends 
quiet — they  soon  become  aecHmaHxed  in  the  Tory  atmosphere  of 
Downing  Street-— and  how  mndi  the  Radicals  may  be  able  to 
•qneese  out  of  them  will  depend  neither  on  Whigs  nor  Radicals^ 
hot  on  the  strength  of  Uie  Conservatires :  the  stronger  these  are^ 
the  better  will  the  Whigs  be  able  to  resist  the  subversiTe  more* 
ments  of  their  troublesome  and  dangerous  allies. 

We  entreat  the  Conservatite  constituencies  neither  to  acti  nor 
to  abstain  from  acting,  under  the  pressure  of  the  temporary  dis^ 
oouragement  which  Sir  Robert  FeeFs  '  desertion '  has,  naturally 
enoufjb,  created  ;  but  to  take  a  calmer — a  higher  and  larger  view 
of  the  present  state  of  parties  and  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country.  Let  them,  in  the  first  place,  recollect  that  the  Con- 
servative party  is,  beyond  till  doubt  or  comparison,  the  first  in 
nunibors,  property,  intellis^ence,  and  power — there  is  no  county, 
city,  or  town  in  Eni^land  in  which  they  are  not,  even  numerically, 
the  majority,  though  there  are  some  places  in  which  the  legitimate 
influence  of  Whig  rank  and  property,  and  many  where  the  charac- 
teristic zeal,  activity,  and  union  of  the  Dissenters  and  democrats, 
procure  them  an  ascendancy  over  the  Conservatives,  whose  strength 
is  too  often  distracted^  misapplied,  or  even  lost  by  the  division  of 
counsels  and  the  want  of  spirit  and  energy  which  must,  or  at  least 
does,  always,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  a  defensive  majority«  When- 
ever circums|ances  happen  to  unite  the  Conservative  feeling  in  one 
object,  and  to  rouse  that  mighty  body  into  activity — like  Mr. 
Pitt's  appeal  in  1784,  or  even  of  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841 
—they  have  shown  that  nothing  can  withstand  them ;  and  the 
latter  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  not  merdy 
under  all  the  Dissenting  and  democratic  influences  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  under  the  dissatisfacrion  and  distrust  cieated  by  the  re- 
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oollectioiii  of  the  first  grand  'apostacy'  of  1829,  and  stiil  linger- 
ing (as  gnbsequent  incidents  have  prored)  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  we  wouki  then  allow  ourselves  to  beliefe.  Bat  there  are 
soniider  and  more  solid  reasons  for  this  Conservative  preponderance 
than  what  are  nsoally  called  party  consideratioos.  All  goven- 
ment  (whatever  temporary  interruptions  may  intervene)  most  be 
based  on  property,  and  especiaUy  on  the  most  solid  and  snbstan- 
tial  species  of  property — tke  kmd.  Nothing  else  can  afford  any 
lair  prospect  or  even  any  chance  of  stability  to  national  institn- 
tions.  The  eonstituti(Hial  secnri^  of  private  and  public  interests* 
and  all  property  and  all  prosperity,  even  that  which  seems  the 
most  migratory  (the  shipping  interest,  Ibr  example),  derives  and 
repairs  its  strenofth — ^like  the  allegorical  giant  of  mythology — by 
renewed  contact  and  connexion  with  the  soil  from  which  il  origi- 
nally sprang.  This  territorial  inlluence  is  in  the  political  world 
what  the  terrestrial  influence  of  gravity  is  in  the  physical  world  ; 
both  keep  things  in  llieir  proper  places  and  preserve  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  though  both  are  liable  to  interrup- 
ticms,  that  by  rebellion  or  revolution,  and  this  by  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  they  soon  recover  from  these  transitory  disturbances 
and  subside  again  to  their  natural  solidity. 

This  is  a  great  fundamental  truth  which  the  Conservatives 
should  never  forget,  and  which,  to  whatever  degree  thev  may 
have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  act  upon  it,  must  secure  to 
them — except  during  the  paroxysm  of  some  temporary  anarchical 
agitation — the  substantial  government  of  the  country,  by  whatefer 
individual  hands  it  may  seem  to  be  administered.  They  are 
about  to  elect  a  new  parliament,  in  which  they  may  be,  if  they 
please  and  will  exert  themselves,  nearly  as  powerful  as  they  were  in 
1841 :  and  let  them  be  well  assured  that  though  at  this  moment 
broken  and  dispirited,  as  a  party  of  ^lenthmlm  must  be— Inna 
shame,  not  from  weakness-- by  the  'desertion  *  of  their  leader— and 
feeling  therefore  less  stimulus  to  political  exertion— there  is  ia  the 
present  crisis  at  least  as  mat  an  interest  at  stake,  and,  as  we  bdiete, 
mach  more  danger.  There  is  no  immediate  contest  for  Downing 
Street  but  there  is  for  every  other  foot  of  ground  in  the  empire 
The  revolutionary  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  farewell  speedi 
and  EXbing  letter,  which  attack  at  their  root  and  core  every  other 
diss  of  cbmestic  industry,  as  certainly,  though  not  so  directly, 
as  agriculture,  will  be  constantly  fermenting  and  occasionally 
exploding;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  exact 
shape  that  things  may  take  or  the  individual  hands  that  may  have 
to  deal  with  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  questions  most 
momentous  to  national — that  is  to  say,  to  Conservative — interests 
must  arise.  The  present  Corn-law — a  cripple  from  its  birth — 
will  have  to  be  further  suspended^  or  repealed,  or  continued — the 
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Income-tax  will  expire — the  great  experiment  made  on  our  do- 
mestic industry  will  ripen  into  some  kind  of  tangible  result — 
all  these  great  interests  will  certainly,  and  many  others  will  pro- 
bably, arise  on  which  the  coming  parliament  mnst  adjudicate. 
Never,  therefore,  had  the  Conservatives  stronger  motives  for 
ensuring  the  choice  of  men  adequate  by  their  talents  and  their 
principles  to  the  great  trust  which  ihey  will  have  to  execute. 
It  would  be  idle  and  miichievous  to  endeavour  to  bind  onr  r^pre^ 
sentatives  by  pledges  on  individual  points,  for  no  one  can. foresee 
what  may  be  the  future  point  of  difficulty  and  danger,  or  when 
the  possible  opportunity  of  Conservative  exertion.  All  that 
should  be  looked  to  is,  that  they  shall  be  honest  and  trustworthy^ 
pledged  to  the  great,  principles  of  protection  to  every  dasB  qf  nor 
tianal  industry,  and  stead£utly  opposed  to  all  Republican  or  I>is« 
senting  or  Peelite  encreachments  on  the  Gonstitntion  in  Church 
and  State. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  avow  our  regret  at 
teemg  that  it  is  proposed  in  some  quarters  to  make  thelnving 
voted  agunst  the  M aynooth  grant,  and  a  promise  of  voting  against, 
any  payment  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  tests  of 
Conservatism.  We  have  a  high  respect  for,  as  well  as  an  old  and 
cordial  sympathy  with,  the  section  of  our  party  that  is  peculiarly 
opposed  to  these  measures.  We  acknowledge  their  zeal — we  ad- 
mire their  consistency — we  strongly  participate  in  their  Protestant 
feelings ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  conscientious  necessity,  nor 
the  abstract  justice,  and  still  less  (if  not  forced  upon  us  by  an  irre- 
sistible duty)  the  political  wisdom  of  making  those  questions  the 
subjects  of  hustings'  pledges ;  they  are  far  too  high  as  well  as  too 
deep  for  such  discussions,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  fur- 
ther to  distract  and  weaken  a  party  which  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
endeavour  to  reunite  and  consolidate.  There  is,  we  well  know,  a 
great  deal  of  pure  religious  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation ; 
to  that  we  can  only  offer,  with  humble  respect,  the  arguments  we 
have  before  employed,  distinguishing  a  mere  alimentary  relief  to  the 
wants  of  our  fellow- creatures  from  a  theological  approval  of  the 
errois  of  their  creed.  We  have  (in  addition  to  enormous  public 
giaiits)  collected  for  the  Irish  poor  in  all  our  Protestant  English 
churches  the  most  magnificent  tribute  that,  wc  believe,  private 
charity  ever  paid  to  suffering  humanity;  but  it  may  be  well 
doubted  whether  one  shilling  of  that  great  Protestant  contribution 
can  have  gone  to  the  relief  of  any  but  Roman  Catholics.  What 
real  difference  can  conscience  make  between  occasional  and  more 
pennanent  relief^  or  between  a  starving  priest  and  a  starving  pe»- . 
sunt?  But  we  will  not  here  urge  this  pointy  for  we  never  vrill 
press  onr  secular  advice  against  what  we  believe  to  be  sincere 
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scruples  of  conscience.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  believe 
a  very  large — and  perhaps  the  larger — ^portion  of  this  feeling 
•met  from  a  good  honest  Tory  zeai'^^«ad  to  that  we  lea?a 
to  addreta  aome  fraternal  counsel. 

Ofu  fneodB  know  that  the  leading  members  of  the  preaeot 
Government,  and  they  sutpect  that  the  adherents  generally  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  are  willing  to  salary  the  Catholic  priests^  and  they 
think  that  a  pledge  against  that  measoie  will  embarrass  sondiy 
Peelites  and  Wh^  Now  they  may  be  assored  that  it  will  do 
little  in  thai  directkm,  bnt  that  it  will  be  a  snare  and  a  trap  ia 
Yiddch  many  of  the  heartiest  aad  tniest  CoDserratiTes— men  who 
keep  their  promises  will  sa£fer.  Certain  classes  both  of  Wbigs 
and  DiMentsn  have  made  a  great  noise  on  this  points  and  our 
ConsenratiTe  friends  hope  that  these  dedaimers  against  popery 
will  ooalesoe  with  them  against  the  ministerialist  and  tfaie 
Peelite.  They  are  egregionsly  mistaken,  at  least  as  to  England 
and  Wales.  Some  of  the  Wesleyan  Whigs,  and  a  few,  but  we 
think  very  few,  of  the  Dissenters,  will  carry  their  zeal  to  the  actual 
hustings ;  but  we  shall  sec,  as  we  have  always  done,  the  orrcat 
majority  of  the  Dissenters  postponing  all  other  considerations  to 
the  great  duty  of  keeping  the  Whig  in  and  the  Tory  out.  Our 
Conservative  friends  may,  conscientiously  perhaps,  divide  their 
own  party,  but  they  will  not  split  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  or  Dis- 
senters— nay,  we  see  strong  symptoms  that  they — if  they  follow 
this  course  as  a  general  rule — may  find  themselves  in  alliance 
with  those  whom  their  object  is  to  defeat.  Some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  Peelites  are  already  setting  up  their  '  No  Popery  '  pre- 
tensions ;  the  Whigs,  in  doubtful  places,  will  easily  find  a  candi- 
date liberal  in  everything  save  in  paying  the  Irish  priests;  and 
for  this  liberal  the  poor  entangled  Conservative  will  be  expected 
to  give  a  coTucienHom  rote  against— it  might  be— -Lord  Geoige 
Bentinck  himself. 

We  have  no  doubtful  evidence  that  something  like  this  will  be 
the  Whig  policy.  A  ministerial  pan^hlet  has  been  pabliahed^ 
called  *  A  fw>  Plain  Wards  to  Electors  of  tk$  Middle  Ciasm,  if 
a  Liberalf  of  which  the  olject  is  to  recommend  the  return  of 
ministerialist  candidates,  and  he  places  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
—as  likely  to  excite  pretty  general  indignation-*tibe  eadowiiMiit» 
as  he  artfully  calls  it,  of  the  Iriah  priests: — 

*  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  quite  false  to  assert  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  positive  opinion  or  distinct  scheme.  It 
may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Arnold  stated,  that  he  would  give  up  anything — 
Church,  Constitution,  Colonics,  or  Ireland — if  the  clamour  were  loud 
enough  ;  but  we  have  now  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  he  is 
ready  to  advance  one  measure  oq  c^ccovm^  of  its  (QDCurrence  with  hia 
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•entiments,  which  no  damour  demands,  ^rhile  the  sober  and  united 
voice  of  the  middle  classes,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Established  Clergy 
deprecatesit :— Gentlemen,  that  measure  is  the  Endowment  of  the  Romish 

Priests  in  Ireland.  Those  electors  who  desire,  nt  once  and  without 
more  consideration,  to  pay  the  Irish  priests  with  English  money,  to  tax 
a  Protestant  community  for  tlie  support  of  the  religion  it  protests  against, 
ought  to  go  to  the  poll  and  give  their  votes  to  the  candidates  who  have 
followed  Sir  Robert  Peel.' — pp.  7,  8. 

And  he  endeaTOors  to  rally  the  liberal  party  against 

*  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  prieitii  upon  which  many  of  you  look 
with  indignatioBa  and  which  none  of  you  will  acquiesce  in,  unless  its 
absolute  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire  he  established,  which  it 
never  has  yet  been  by  the  most  ingenious  reasoners  in  fsvour  of  it.'-— p.  8. 

In  the  same  flfnrit  we  aee  that  Mr.  Aldam,  of  Leeds,  who 

voted  for  the  Maynooth  grant,  offers  to  make  way  for  some  other 
candidate  of  his  own  political  kidney^  who  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  voting  on  those  popery  questions  ;  but  such  ;i  sub- 
stitute, when  once  elected,  will,  we  are  well  satisfied,  vote  for 
anything  rather  than  disturb  the  Whig  administration.  See,  then, 
in  what  good  company  the  Conservatives,  who  are  taken  with  this 
bait,  will  find  themselves. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point,  we  entreat  our  friends  to  ask  them- 
selves who  were  the  founders  of  Maynooth? — William  Pitt  and 
Julmund  Burke,  the  immortal  guides  and  glory  of  Conserv.uism  I 
Who  were  the  earliest  advocates  for  paying  the  Irish  priests  ? — 
King  George  III,  mid  Henry  Addington,  the  steadiest  bulwarks 
of  the  Protestant  cause  1  We  honestly  warn  them  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  oonstitute  or  consolidate,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
empire,  an  efficient  Tory  parly  of  which  the  fundamental  test 
shall  be  the  repudiation  of  the  consdentions  Protestantism  of  Lord 
S^dmouth  and  George  III.,  and  the  atatesmanship^  sagacity,  and 
patriotism  of  Fitt  and  Burke. 

£irea  under  the  sanction  of  these  illostrions  names>  w£  do 
not  presume  to  offer  any  adrioe  to  individual  opinions^  still 
lesMt  woold  we  do  so  to  individual  consciences.  Every  man 
will  of  course  act  on  his  own  conviction :  but  we  think  we 
m»j  venture  to  ^kipraeate  the  raising  any  such  individual  opinions 
as  a  party  banner ;  and  this  advice  we  give,  for,  politically 
speaking,  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  party — cordial  friends  and  co-operators  in  all  else 
— are  about  equally  divided  on  these  questions.  There  is  no 
difference  whatsoever  amongst  us  on  the  jxroat  principle  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion  to  the  Church,  .as  well  in  its  spiritual  character 
as  in  its  constitutional  authority  ;  but  while  unanimous  on  that 
cardinal  pointy  men  may  blamelei>sly,  and  in  fact  do  sincerely, 
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differ  as  to  the  measures  by  which,  in  all  the  difficulties  that  snr* 
round  us,  the  integrrity  of  the  Church  and  the  safely  of  the  Em- 
pire, an  indissoluble  jparlnership,  may  be  best  secored.  Thm 
capital  of  Eastern  Chnstiam^  fell  rather  by  dogmatical  dissen- 
simis  than  b^  the  force  of  the  besieging  Infidel ;  let  ns  beware 
that  the  capital  of  Western  Christianity  does  not  fall  by  simikr 
errors* 

There  is  another  drcnmstance  connected  with  the  state  of 
parties  which  ought  to  stimulate  the  Tigilanoe  and  t^ten  the 

bonds  of  the  true  ConservatiTe  alliance ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  as 

we  formerly  stated,  declared  tn  the  most  solemn  \c<iy  his  absolute 

retirement  from  official  life,  and  has  repudiated  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  any  party  connexion  whatsoever.  He  began  his 
recent  speech  on  Portugal  with  a  renewal  of  this  declaration  : — • 

*  Sir,  I  am  about  to  exercise  a  privilege  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
me  ;  T  am  about  to  give  my  opinion  without  (unj  of  that  rircnmspcction 
and  rexcrvr  which  Jicrcssarily  fetter  the  members  of  an  administration 
and  the  leaders  of  <i  party,  I  am  going  to  state  the  opinion  which, 
after  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  j)apers,  and  after  listening  to  this 
debate,  I  indivulHally  hold.  I  sjyeak  no  other  7nons  opijiion  ;  I  know 
not  what  may  be  the  opinion  or  the  vote  of  any  other  ?nan ;  I  luidertake 
only  to  give  my  honest  and  conscientious  judgment  on  this  matter, 
without  reference  to  any  extrinsic  circumstance  or  consideration.* 

We  cannot  disbelieve  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  roundly  and 
spontaneously  asserts  ;  but  we  cannot  help  sayinir  that  his  personal 
friends,  particularly  those  in  Parliament,  act  as  if  they  did  not  so 
understand  his  intentions ;  and  certainly  we  must  say  that  stronger 
symptoms  of  what  is  called  party  connexion  we  have  never  seen 
than  now  exhibit  themselves  around  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  seems  to 
us,  and  has  been,  we  are  told,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  as  obvious  and  notorious  as  it  ever  was  that  Pitt  or  Fok 
or  Addington  or  Canning  had  a/Mirfy — as  it  was  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  party  in  1841 — the  only  difference  visible,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  in  the  numbers  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  voluntarily  de- 
clares he  has  no  party — *  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man.* 

We  all  remember  Lord  lancoln^s  celebrated  attempt  on  Man- 
chester ;  that  letter  was  dated  from  Drayton  Manar,  and  was  by 
all  the  world  considered  as  a  party  movementf— -but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  declares  he  has  no  party — '  And  Brutus  is  an  honooFable 
man/ 

'There  are,  we  are  Informed,  active  canvasses  pursued  in  several 
boroughs  by  gentlemen  who  have  implicitly  followed  all  the  late 
votes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  who  are  considered  in  those  places 
ns  members  of  his  party — but  Sir  R()l>ert  Peel  declares  that  he 
has  no  party — '  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man.' 

On 
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On  the  Queen's  birthday  the  Ministers  entertaiDed,  as  is  osoal^ 
their  political  friends  with  what  are  called  grand  parliamentary 
dinners.  On  that  day  Sir  Bobert  Peel  gave  also — as  the  heads  of 
TpartieB  have  always,  and  none  others  but  the  heads  of  parties  have 
erer  done-^  gruid  parliamentary  dinner  to  thirty  of  those  whom 
the  world  calls  his  varty — ^bat  Sir  Bobert  Peel  dedares  that  he 
has  no  party — *  Ana  Bmtns  is  an  honourable  man.* 

I^tly,  a  gentleman  evidently  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  politics — a  clever  and  expert  gentleman,  we  very  readily  admit 
— ^publishes  an  Apology,  every  line  and  word  of  which  is  a  direct 
and,  indeed,  avowed  attempt  to  reconcile  and  rally  round  Sir 
Robert  Peel  what  in  twenty  places  is  distinctly  called  a  partij  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  himself  declares  that  he  be- 
longs to  no  party — '  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man.* 

We  fairly  confess  that  we  cannot  reconcile  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  they  call  lor  additional 
vigilance  from  the  Conservative  party,  which  has  been  so  often, 
so  recently,  and  so  shametuUy  deceived. 

Forewarned — fore-armed.  Recommending^,  as  we  have  pre- 
sumed to  do,  a  laiiz^e  amnesty  for  the  events  of  1846,  we  most 
earnestly  urge  the  utmost  jealousy  and  activity  ag^ainst  all  those 
who  have  been  or  shall  be  pleased  to  identify  themselves  with 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  on  his  own  side  disclaim  as  a  party, 
but  which,  it  is  evident,  they  on  their  side,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  consider  as  such  in  all  the  strength  of  the  term. 

There  is,  however,  one  plain  and  easily  applied  test  which  will 
settle  at  once  both  questions-— whether  there  is  a  Peelite  party, 
and  who  belongs  to  it.  Let  any  suspected  candidate  be  asked 
whether  be  adopts  the  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peels fareweU 
Speech  of  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  and  his  Letter  to  the  people  of 
Mlbm0  of  the  subsequent  August !  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  this  professed  apology  and  defence  of  Sir-  Robert  Peel,  which 
IS  so  snperflnonsly  diligent  in  repelling  accusations  that  never 
were  made,  and  imputations  that  never  were  thought  of,  does 
not  allude,  in  the  most  distant  way,  to  the  celebrated  panegyric 
OR  Bkhard  Cobden — and  what  deserves  to  be  equally  celebrated, 
the  Elbing  Utter.  The  Apologist,  who  has  honoured  us  with  so 
much  of  his  notice,  and  observes  on  so  many  expressions  of  our 
opinion,  has,  witli  a  more  convenient  inattention,  wholly  overlooked 
those  which  we  considered  as  infinitely  the  gravest  of  all  the 
charges  against  Sir  Robert  Peel — i\ic  ultra  revolutionary  Y^v\nc\Yi\e% 
advanced  in  that  speech  and  that  letter.  Of  the  former  we  had 
said,  in  our  Number  of  last  September — 

*0f  that  speech — its  topics,  its  language,  and  its  spirit — ^we  are  bound 
to  record  our  strong  disapprobation.  It  seems  to  us  pregnant  with  the 
most  mischievous  principles  and  consequences,  and  to  require  that  eveiy 
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ncam^^ven  thote  to  hmnble  as  ours — tbould  be  exerted  to  coantenct 
iU  most  daogwooa  tendencies.'—  Quati^  £ev*t  voL  Izxviii*  fi.  553. 

And  we  proceeded  to  expoee  in  detail  ihe  sapbistiief»  the  abenr- 
ditiet*  the  bad  iaith,  the  tendendea  to  fatal  and  ixieparable  wi^ 
chiefa  contained  in  that  speech,  aa  well  aa  in  the  ESbing  Ze<ftr« 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  to  the  inhahitanta  of  a  little 
Pnusian  town  the  aatoniahinf  confeiaioa  of  having  indaoed  hit 
party  in  England  to  anbmit  to  the  inoome-tax,  on  an  aaanranoe 
that  it  was  to  last  only  three  or  at  most  five  years,  when  in  fact 
he  had  proposed  it  with  the  secret  desig'n  of  not  only  making  it 
perpetual,  hut  increasing^  it  to  the  ahsorption  of  all  other  taxation. 
When  the  Apologist  professed  an  intention  of  defending  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  from  the  imputation  of  heing  *  a  deserter  and  a  rene- 
gade,' and  of  *  conduct  treacherous  and  dishonourable/  is  it  not 
surprisine:  that  he  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  either  that 
speech  or  that  letter  ?  His  silence  on  this  latter  point  is  in  evrrv 
way  ominous  and  important.  It  may  be  said  to  confess  the  sub- 
stantial authenticity  of  that  letter,  which  undoubtedly  no  one  who 
has  any  regard  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  character  would  have 
omitted  to  deny  indignantly,  if  he  could  have  done  so  truly  ;  and 
it  also  seems  to  admit  that  it  is  incapable  of  apology.  The  in- 
consistencies  and  errors — be  they  great  or  small,  defensible  or 
otherwise — of  Sir  Robert  Peers  conduct  from  1829  to  1845»  it  ii 
now,  for  any  practical  pnrposet  useless  to  examine ;  and  we — as 
his  friends  and  supporters  during  that  period— -would  ha?e  been 
much  gratified  if  the  ApoWmt  ooold  have  made  a  better  case 
Ibr  him  than  he  has  done.  But  what  coDcerna  the  preeent  and 
prospective  weLbre  of  the  ooontrj  ia  the  effect  of  thoae-— we 
repeat  the  term  advisedly — vHtra  mo&itiipnafy  doctrines  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  broached  at  the  doae  of  the  last  Session^  and  from 
which  we  moat  eamaatlj  call  open  the  conatitaenciea  to  protect 
themaelfea. 

We  tell  onr  mannfactnring  aa  well  aa  our  agricaltnral  ]K)pa- 
lation,  that  they  can  never  make  head  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
general  disconragement  of  native  industry,  and  his  scheme — the 
very  scheme  once  so  justly  censured  by  him — for  making  us 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  our  daily  bread. 

We  tell  the  fund-holder,  that  the  interest  on  800.000,000/.  of 
debt  cannot  be  j)ai(l  by  a  country  reduced  to  a  competition  with 
those  that  have  no  such  burilien. 

We  tell  the  landowner,  that  no  rights,  whether  of  landlord  or 
tenant,  could  survive  the  application  of  the  agrarian  doctrines 
promulfrated  in  the  Cohden  j)anegijric» 

\\c  tell  all  possessors  of  ail  classes  of  property,  that  the  prin<aple 
of  exclusively  direct  taxation^  advanced  in  the  Elbiag  LeUer»  would 
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be  nothing  else  than  the  first  step  to  confiscation.  Alld>  fooMji 
we  tell  the  whole  British  public,  that  lifet  property,  morals,  reli- 
gion, and  the  very  frame  of  social  order  and  national  existence, 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  pusillanimous  principle  of  bending  to 
erery  pressure,  and  cowering  under  every  passing  doud  of  popular 
discontent  or  delusion. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  press  on  the  ConserratiTes  the 
du^  of  testing  the  principles  of  every  candidate  by  a  peremptory 
demand  whether  he  does  or  does  not  adopt  Sir  Robert  Peel's  re- 
volutionary speech,  and  his  sdll,  if  possible,  more  r^pr^iensible 
EJbina  letter^ — and  if  any  of  those  gentlemen-pupils  of  a  slippery 
school  should  affect  not  to  know  what  is  meant,  let  him  be  asked 
— ^whether  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  British  industry  to  the 
foreign  artisan  or  agricolturist,  without  any  proportionate  conside- 
ration  of  the  greater  burden  imposed  upon  the  English?  Let 
him  be  asked  whether  he  is  ready  to  give  up  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  with  them  our  colonial  empire  and  maritime  security  and 
glory  ?  Let  him  be  asked,  whether  he  is  willing  to  make  tlie 
income  Tax  perpetual — to  double,  triple,  or  quadruplicate  it,  by 
the  absorption  of  indirect  taxation,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
extend  it  (as  the  advocates  for  this  system  adniit  must  happen)  by 
a  poll-tax,  or  some  other  inquisitorial  process,  to  every  class,  how- 
ever humble,  of  society?  These  are  the  prominent  points  that 
seem  to  us  to  emerge  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  expositions  of  his 
policy  in  June  and  August,  1846 — and  which  by-and-bye  we  shall 
have  to  meet  when  pushed  forward  by  men  of  steadier  views  and 
bolder  hands.  Our  present  and  preliminary,  but  still  most  im- 
portant duty,  is  to  avert  the  danger  by  discountenancing  the 
principles  and  rejecting  their  abettors.  It  is  true  that  our  party 
is  disorganized,  dispirited,  scattered;  but  they  have  still  one 
honourable  rallying- point — a  sober,  but  fixed  indignation  at  the 
'  treachery  *  by  which  they  have  been  sacrificed,  and  a  temperate 
but  steady  resolution  to  be  duped  no  more.  The  horizon  is  now 
dark,  uncertain,  and  unpromising ;  but  if  we  prosecute  the  elec- 
tions with  even  ordinary  zeal,  we  shall  find  in  the  new  Parlia- 
nient  better  hopes,  and  at  all  events  higher  duties : — 

*  Duiate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundia.' 

The  landed  interest  of  England  is  the  representative  and  guar- 
dian, as  indeed  it  is  the  parent,  of  all  the  other  national  interests, 
and  can  never  be  overcome  but  by  a  revolution;  nor  can  there 
ever  be  a  revolution  while — ^however  'betrayed'  by  individua. 
terror  or  'treachery* — the  landed  interest  shall  be,  as  a  body, 
true  to  itself.  It  behoves  us  all,  in  a  word,  to  recollect  that  the 
approaching  elections  are  to  influence  a  period  of  years — during 
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which  who  can  guess  what  may  hecome  of  Peel  or  Rusidl,  or 
any  individual  7  We  ought  to  be  prepared  for  witnessing  many 
strange  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and  oats.    But  if  we  do  our 

duties,  we  can  send  to  Parliament  a  body  of  really  ConservatiFe 

gentlemen,  whose  weiajht,  power,  and  character  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
country,  place  us  beyond  any  serious  risk  from  the  rivalry  of 
persons  or  the  intrigues  of  factions.  The  time  will  come  when, 
from  arbiters,  they  must  become  masters  of  the  held.  Meanwhile 
let  them  remember 

*  Tlicy  also  sme  who  only  stand  and  wait,* 
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Art.  I. — 1.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    Bj  Wm.  H. 

Prescott.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1847. 
2.  Travels  in  Peru.    By  Dr.  Tschudi.    Translated  from  the 

German  by  Thomasina  Ross.    8vo.    London,  1847. 

SPANISH  AMERICA  is  fortunate  in  her  historian,  and 
Mr.  PresootI  is  fortunate  in  being  the  historian  of  S|>anish 
America.  The  successive  invasions  of  the  two  great  empires  in 
the  New  World — that  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico*  and  that  of  the 
Incas  in  Peru — by  a  few  daring  Europeans,  offered  each  a  sub- 
ject, combining,  with  singular  felicity,  all  that  gives  interest^  life, 
grandeur,  variety,  and  more  than  that,  its  proper  bounds  and 
unity,  to  an  historical  composition.  Each  is  a  distinct  and  a  sepa^ 
rate  chapter  in  the  histozy  of  man^-each  has  something  of  that 
oommanding  insulation  from  the  other  affairs  of  the  world  which 
makes  the  histories  of  Greece,  and  still  more  of  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  vast  and  majestic,  yet  simple  and  comprehensible^ 
The  whole  of  such  history  lies  within  a  certain  geographical 
sphere;  its  events  are  self-developed  from  manifest  and  proxi- 
mate causes ;  it  unfolds  in  gradual  progression ;  even  its  episodes 
are  part  of  the  main  design :  the  mind  grasps  it  from  its  be* 
pinning  to  its  end  without  effort,  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  commanding  the  theatre  to  its  utmost  exteqt.  It  has  not, 
like  modem  history,  to  make  a  world-wide  inquiry  which  spreads 
like  the  horizon  without  limit  as  it  advances — to  seek  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant  countries,  the  first 
impulses  of  the  g^eat  movements  which  it  describes — to  unravel 
the  interwoven  policy  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe;  while 
it  cannot  be  sure  that  it  may  not  find  in  the  archives  of  an  obscure 
cabinet  the  secret  of  some  vast  political  combination;  and  knows 
not  therefore  at  what  period  it  has  exhausted  the  labour  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  himself  by  a  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious historian. 

These  subjects  are  worthy,  too,  of  a  writer  possessed  of  the 
true  genius  for  historic  composition,  as  in  a  certain  sense  unoccu- 
pied, and  open  at  least  to  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  fix  the 
Enjrl  ish  standard  upon  the  soil.  Masterly  as  is  the  rapid  view  of 
Robertson,  the  general  design  and  the  limits  of  his  work  pre- 
cluded him  from  that  fulness  ofuletail,  that  distinctness  of  de- 
VOL.  Lxxxi.  MO.  CLZii.  T  scription. 
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scription,  and  that  more  complete  development  of  character, 
which  may  belong  to  a  separate  work  on  each  of  these  periods  of 
South  American  conquest ;  and  the  authorities  inaccessible  to 
Dr.  Robertson — some  of  them  at  leng^lh  permitted  to  see  the  licrht 
by  the  Spanish  nfovernment,  and  published  by  the  industry  of 
Spanish  writers,  such  as  Munos  and  Navarrete — others  collected 
in  MS.  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Prescott,  or  placed  at  his  command 
by  brother  collectors  from  the  confidence  awakened  by  bis  former 
writings— these  fresh  materials  were  so  namerous  and  so  im- 
portani  as  to  mark  the  period  for  a  more  complete  investigatioa 
of  the  annals  of  Spanish  conquest.  Nor  is  it  the  least  curioos 
fact  relating  to  these  works,  that  the  most  laborious  and  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  instead  of  chilling  down  the  history  into  a 
cold  and  unstirring  chronicle,  actually  kindles  it  into  a  stranger 
romance;  fiction  is  pale  and  spiritless  before  the  marvel lous 
truth.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  Mexican,  and  still 
more  of  the  Peruvian  civilization,  and  the  height  they  had 
«  attained,  comes  into  stronger  light,  as  new  and  trostworthy  au- 
thorities make  their  depositions  before  us;  and  this  civitia- 
tion  contrasts  more  singularly  with  the  mediaeval  barlMrisni — 
we  can  use  no  other  word — the  chivalrous  valour,  the  heroic 
bigotry  of  these  knight-enants  of  discovery,  mingled  up,  as  it  was, 
with  the  sordid  and  remorseless  rapacity  of  the  robber  baron  or 
the  Mahometan  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean.  Never  were  sndi 
great  deeds  conceived  with  such  reckless  and  desperate  boldness, 
or  achieved  by  such  inadequate  means;  never  were  such  feats 
of  courage,  such  patient  endurance,  such  unutterable  and  cold- 
blooded cruelties,  such  deliberate  atrocities  of  fraud  ;  never  dui 
man  appear  so  heroic  and  so  base,  so  astonishing  and  so  odious, 
so  devotedly  religious  in  some  respects,  so  utterly  godless  in 
others;  never  was  superhuman  courage  so  disgraced  by  more 
than  savage  treachery. 

Mr.  Prescott*s  style  and  manner  of  composition  are  adaptinl  with 
singular  felicity  to  this  half-j>oetic  historv.  His  strong  imagina- 
tive faculty,  heightened  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  (oi 
which  more  presently),  delights  in  the  rich  and  the  marvellous, 
both  in  nature  and  in  human  action ;  he  has  acquired  a  skill  ot 
arrangement,  and  grouping:  of  characters  and  events,  which  at- 
tests long  and  patient  study  of  the  highest  models;  while  the 
calmer  moral  and  Christian  tone  of  his  judgments  by  QO  means 
deadens  his  sympathies  with  the  fiercer  and  more  barbemos 
heroism  of  ancient  days.  His  narrative  presents  in  general, 
though  not  without  some  exceptions,  a  happy  combination  of 
modem  historic  philosophy  with  something  of  the  life  and  pie- 
tnresqueness  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Prescott  must  detain  us,  however,  for  a  short  time  before 
we  enter  upon  his  History,  on  one  matter  personal  to  himself. 
We  think  that  he  has  judcred  wisely  in  correctin":  the  misappre- 
hension which  has  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  and  nature 
of  that  disadvantage  under  which  he  has  laboured,  and  over 
which  he  has  so  signally  triumphed  by  jierseverance,  industry, 
and  sagacity.  We  have  ourselves  so  often  heard  it  asserted 
that  Mr.  Prescott  is  totally  blind,  that  we  are  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate to  our  readers  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which  in  itself  is 
siifliciently  remarkable,  as  showing  how  far  the  most  severe 
visitations  of  Divine  Providence  may  be  remedied  by  that  energy 
and  ingenuity  with  which  that  same  merciful  Providence  has  en- 
dowed good  aad  wise  men.    He  s^yu ^ 

*  While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  injury  in  one  of  my  eyes, 
wliich  deprived  me  of  the  sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after,  was  at- 
tacked by  inflammation  so  seyerely  that  for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight 
of  that  alio ;  and,  though  it  was  atthNqnmtly  mtortd,  the  organ  wai 
ao  mudi  disordered  aa  to  remain  permaaantly  debilitated;  while,  twice 
in  my  life  since*  I  have  been  deprifed  of  the  «ae  of  it  for  all  purposes 
of  reading  and  writing  for  seTcral  yean  together.  It  was  during  one  of 
theie  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  tho  materials  for  the  His- 
tory ot  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;*'  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with 
my  Transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining  from 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state  I  resolved  to  make 
the  ear,  if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured  the  services  of 
a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the  various  authorities;  and  in  time  I 
became  so  far  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  ditlerent  foreign  lan- 
guages (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  previously  accnstouied  by 
a  residence  abroad),  that  I  could  comprehend  his  reading  without  much 
difficulty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious  notes;  and, 
when  these  had  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to  me 
repeatedly,  till  I  had  mastered  their  contents  suthciently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  composition.  The  same  notes  furnished  an  easy  means  of  re- 
ference to  sustain  the  text. 

*  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mechsnical  labour  of  writings 
which  I  found  a  severe  trial  to  the  eye.  Tbia  waa  remedied  by  mens 
of  a  writingKiaaa,  such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which  enabled  me  to 
commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  without  the  aid  of  sight,  serving  me 
equslly  weU  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  The  characteia  thus  formed 
msdeanear  approach  to  hieroglyphics;  but  my  secretary  became  ex- 
pert in  Uie  art  of  deciphering,  and  a  fair  copy — >with  a  liberal  allowance 
lor  unavoidable  blunders — was  transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  printer.  I 
have  described  the  process  with  more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  has 
been  repeatedly  expressed  in  reference  to  my  modus  operandi  under 
my  privations,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to 
others  in  similar  circumstances. 

*  Though  i  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  progress  of  my  work,  it 
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was  neoettarily  tlow.  But  in  time  th«  tendency  to  inflammalkni  Bmi- 
nished,  and  the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confinned  more  and  more.  It 
was  at  length  so  far  restored  that  I  eoold  read  for  several  honra  of  the 

day,  though  my  labours  in  this  way  necessarily  terminated  with  the  day- 
light. Nor  could  I  ever^dispense  with  the  services  of  a  secretary  or 
with  the  writing-case;  for,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  I  have 
£)und  writing  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading'^a  remark,  hov- 
ever,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  reading  of  manuscript ;  and  to  enable 
myself,  therefore,  to  rerise  my  composition  more  carefully,  I  mused  a 
copy  of  the  "History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella'"  to  be  printed  for  mj 
own  inspection  before  it  was  sent  to  the  press  for  publication.  Such  as 
I  have  described  was  the  improved  state  of  my  health  during  the  pre- 
paration of  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico and,  satisfied  with  being  raised 
so  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I  scarcely  envied  the 
superior  good  fortune  of  those  who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the 
evening  and  the  later  hours  of  the  night. 

'  But  a  change  has  again  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
sight  of  my  eye  has  become  gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerve  hss  been  so  fiur  incrttsed  that  for  several  weeks  of  the  laat  jear 
I  have  not  opened  a  volume,  and  through  the  whole  time  I  have  not  had 
the  use  of  it  on  an  average  for  more  than  an  hour  a  day.  Nor  can  I 
cheer  myself  with  the  delusive  expectation  that,  impaired  aa  the  Oi|^ 
has  become  from  having  been  tasked  probably  beyond  ita  strength,  it 
can  ever  renew  ita  youth,  or  be  of  much  service  to  me  hereafter  in  my 
literary  researches.  Whether  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  enter,  as  I  had 
proposed,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive  field  of  historical  labour  with 
these  impediments  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a  natural 
desire  to  follow  up  th«;  career  which  T  have  so  long  pursued,  may  make 
this  in  a  manner  necessary,  as  my  past  experience  has  already  proved 
that  it  is  practicable. 

*  From  this  statement — too  long,  I  fear,  for  his  patience — the  reader 
who  feels  any  curiosity  about  the  matter  will  understand  the  real  extern 
of  my  embarrassments  in  my  historical  pursuits.  That  they  have  not 
been  very  light  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  I 
have  had  but  a  limited  use  of  my  eye  in  its  best  state,  and  that  much  of 
the  time  I  have  been  debarred  from  the  use  of  it  alto|;ether.  Yet  ibe 
difficultiea  I  have  had  to  contend  with  are  very  far  mferior  to  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Mind  man.  I  know  of  no  historian  now  alive 
who  can  claim  the  glory  of  having  overcome  such  obatadea  Iml  the 
author  of  **La  Conqu^te  de  I'Anj^terre  par  lea  Kormanda;*'  who,  ta 
use  his  own  touching  and  beautiful  language,  "  has  made  Idmaelf  the 
friend  of  darkness;"  and  who,  to  a  profound  philosophy  that  requires  no 
light  but  that  from  within,  unites  a  capacity  for  extenaive  and  various 
research  that  might  well  demand  the  severest  application  of  the  stndcak' 
'^Prefacey  pp.  xiv.-xvii. 

We  can  understand  the  poet,  on  whom  in  later  or  in  middle  life 
has  fallen  this  sad  privation,  in  the  words  of  Milton :— - 
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*  Bj  cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounded,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  an  univertal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works  to  him  expunged  and  ras'd  ; 
And  Witdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out/ 

— we  can  easily  conceive  such  poet's  mind  creating  oat  of  the 
Ireasnres  of  his  memory  pictures  even  as  living,  as  exqui- 
site, as  truthfol,  as  Milton's  own  Garden  of  Eden«  or  our  first 
]paient»  as  embodied  bj  him  in  Uieir  paradisiacal  state.  Hie 
imagination  thrown  back  upon  itself^  wididrawn  from  and  undis- 
turbed bj  the  common  every-daj  vulgarities  of  life,  concentred 
on  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  would  naturally 
combine  the  highest  idealism  with  the  most  perfect  reality  in 
its  descriptions  of  outward  things — the  creative  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  refining  and  ennobling  process.  We  think,  in- 
deed, that  we  can  clearly  trace  the  w'orkings  of  Milton's  blind- 
ness in  his  later  poetry.  We  fancy  him  sitting  alone  in  his  majestic 
seclusion,  and  summoning  up  all  that  his  memory  deemed  worthy 
of  retention — the  terrible  becoming  more  awfully  terrible — the 
majestic  more  unimpededly  majestic—  the  beautiful  of  more  un- 
mingled  beauty ;  everything  first  fully  imaged  on  the  retina  of 
his  mind,  and  then  assuming  the  most  appropriate  language — 
language  itself  wrought  up  to  perfection,  not  as  in  his  earlier 
often-corrected  works  (as  may  be  seen  in  Trinity  College  library), 
by  blottings  and  interlinings,  but  by  a  purely  mental  alchemy. 
On  this,  however,  we  must  not  now  dwell. 

But  that  a  history  so  original  and  so  laborious  as  that  of  M. 
Thierry  should  have  been  accomplished  under  such  circum- 
stances, appears  almost  incredible.  Even  in  Mr.  Prcscott's  com- 
paratively less  embarrassing  position,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  mind,  without  the  constant  aid  of  the  outward  sense,  can 
perform  that  difficult  office  of  discriminating  the  important  from 
the  useless— of  winnowing,  as  it  were^  and  treasuring  up  the 
grain  from  the  chaffy  in  the  multifarious  inquiries  which  must 
open  as  the  preparation  advances  ;  how  that  of  which  the  weighty 
bearing  cannot  at  first  sight  be  discerned^  is  not  irrecoverably 
lost;  how  characters  and  events  in  this  rude  manner  of  study  (for 
rude  it  must  be,  even  with  the  most  ingenious  appliances)  should 
assume  their  proper  magnitude  and  due  proportion ;  how  autho- 
rities should  be  compansd,  weighed,  sifted,  and  the  judgment 
come  to  its  conscientious  conclusion  without  misgiving  as  to  the 
•tability  of  its  grounds;  how  those  light  and  casual  hints  which 
occasionally  betray  to  the  sagacious  mind  the  mystery  of  some 
^uoacter,  of  some  line  of  conduct,  or  some  great  event.,  should 
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not  escape  even  the  most  sagacious  wben  to  a  certain  extmt  de* 
pendent  upon  others :  these  obvious  difficulties  naturally  oocor, 
and  heighten  our  astonishment  whenever  success  is  achiefed. 
Yet,  even  in  such  cases,  there  may  be  some  compensatory  ad- 
vantages. We  think  that  we  can  discern  in  M.  Tbierry^s  writings, 
as  well  in  its  excellences  as  in  one  or  two  partial  defects,  a  be- 
trayal, as  it  were,  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  oompontion.  In  such 
a  case  there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  to  form  everything  into 
complete  mental  pictures,  to  that  actual  reanimalion  of  the  past 
which  M.  de  Barante  has  attempted,  and  sucoessfully  atlempied, 
on  a  deliberate  theory ;  and  in  which  those  great  writers  have  been 
followed  by  so  many  of  the  modem  Frmii  historians,  till,  in 
•9^eral  instances,  that  which  was  striking  and  legitimate  dremalic 
art  has  degenerated  into  melo-draroatio  artifice.  Unquestionably 
this  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  M.  Thierrj*s  History,  and  ia 
him  tiiis  imaginative  power  has  not  trespassed  beyond  its  rightlal 
privilege.  The  same  idiosyncracy  would  tend,  where  a  theory  has 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  to  work  up  thai  theory  with  exclusive 
devotion,  seizing  and  magnifying  all  which  is  in  its  favour,  cjuietly 
discarding  and  passing  over  all  those  stubborn  and  obtrusive 
objections  which  a  closer  and  less  purely  mental  study  might 
elude  with  difficulty.  To  this  perhaps  we  may  attribute  ibe 
somewhat  exaggerated  views  of  the  conflict  between  the  Norman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  which  is  a  kind  of  historic  passion  w  ith 
M.  Thierry.  To  the  lattor  temptation  Mr.  Prescott  is  singularly 
superior :  he  has  no  preconceived  historic  hypothesis  to  w  hu  h  he 
is  disp)sed  to  bend  the  reluctant  facts  ;  his  judgment  is  as  S(iber  as 
his  analysis  is  keen  ;  he  seems  to  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  relate  the  results  of  his  inquiries  without  accounting  for  that 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  history.  This  is  no  inconsiderable 
praise,  with  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  Mexican  aad 
Peruvian  civilization  constantly  before  hkm,  and  beckoaing^  hins 
onwards  into  the  daazling  mirage  of  antiquarian  speculation. 
We  find  it  ourselves  so  difficult  to  practise  the  self-denial  which 
we  admire  in  Mr.  Prescott,  that  it  cannot  but  mcrease  oar  reaped 
ior  his  judicious  abstinence.  In  one  other  respect,  perhaps,  we 
may  trace  to  this  enforced  mode  of  composition  the  oaly  draw- 
back, and  that  a  shghl  one,  to  our  delight  in  reading'  Mr. 
Presoott*s  work — an  aooomnlation,  oocanoaaUy  too  great,  of  pie* 
tnresque  epithets  ;  a  somewhat  too  elaborate  eoalrait  of  ocdMis; 
too  smooth  and  exquisite  a  finish;  a  style,  in  short,  al  tiaita 
rather  overloaded,  and  wanting  m  the  case  and  oontianoiis  flosr 
which  is  the  charm  of  hisloiy,  and  which  at  other  timea  caniea  as 
on  through  his  clear  and  lively  pages  with  one  steady  impulaa  el 
interest  and  pleasure. 
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It  is  Gorioiu^  indeed^  now  and  then  to  oontrast  the  rude  force 
of  some  of  the  phntes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  preserved  in  th<> 
Noles  to  the  '  Conquest  of  Peru '  with  the  well-turned  periods  of 
the  author's  text ;  he  has  no  donbt  jodged  wisely  in  not  incOT- 
porating  them  in  his  narraltve>  as  they  might  have  jarred  with  its 
general  harmony^  yet  we  cannot  but  thmk  that  the  style  whidi 
would  admit  them  would  be  abstractedly  more  perfect.  But  after 
all,  the  style  is  usually  so  oompletely  the  expression  of  the  author's 
character,  as  it  were  his  nature,  that  we  would  not  insist  much  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Presoott  commences  his  History  of  the  Peruvian  Conquest, 
as  he  did  his  former  work,  with  a  view  of  the  civilization  of 
the  conquered  people.  And  if  that  of  the  Aatecs,  after  his  calm 
and  dispassionate  investigation,  cannot  be  read  without  astonish- 
ment, so  far  is  that  of  the  Peruvians  from  losing  any  of  that 
marvellous  diaracter  with  which  it  stnusk  the  first  Spanish  disco- 
Terers,  that  wonder  only  deepens  with  inquiry. 

Peruvian  civilization  goes  far  to  solve  the  great  question  of 
the  seli-originatinn:  power  of  man  as  to  institutions  :  it  seems 
utterly  to  overihrow  the  long  dominivnt  theory,  that  similarity 
of  laws,  usages,  and  civil  |K)lity  necessarily  implies  identity  of 
race,  affilialion,  or  common  descent,  or  some  communication 
with  a  more  advanced  tribe  or  race.  The  same  social  arrange- 
ments grow  out  of  the  human  mind  under  the  same  circumstances, 
without  any  foreign  intervention.  Man  is  the  same,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every  period.  Society 
is  part  of  his  nature,  and  social  forms,  being  circumscribed  in 
their  variations,  will  take  the  same  character,  enact  the  same  pro- 
visions, esiablish  the  same  ranks  and  gradations,  aim  at  the  same 
objects,  and  attain  the  same  ends.  For  here,  in  this  remote  and 
unapproachable  quarter  of  the  New  World — within,  it  should 
■eenv  a  limited  historicai  period — with  no  conceivable  connection 
or  relationship  to  other  more  advanced  tribes  or  families  of  maa- 
kind — ^with  the  usual  myth  of  certain  strangers  descended  from 
heaven,  and  deliberately  and  at  once  awing  wild  tribes  of  savages 
into  social  ordev  and  obedience^  and  organisiag  a  perfisct  eommon- 
weaith  on  new  principles — this  myth,  however,  more  than  usually 
betraying  itself  to  be  a  myth — here  is  an  assemblage  of  institutions 
which  might  seem  gathered,  for  some  fanciful  LUopia.  from  all  ages 
and  all  regions  of  the  world.  Tartary,  China,  £gypt,  Ju^Umi^ 
Rome,  Catholic  Europe,  might  seem  each  to  have  brought  gome 
tribute  to  the  edifice  of  this  social  polity.  In  one  respect  the 
Jesuit  settlements  of  Paraguay  might  appear  to  have  been  mo- 
delled on  this  type ;  andL  i»  fact,  substituting  a  peaceful  religious 
order^  undazilingly  altiied  and  unlnzurioM  in  their  habits,  for 
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the  gOTgeom  and  martial  desoendants  of  Manoo  Capac  and  tbeir 
Caracas — the  Roman  Catholic  worship  of  Christ,  with  the  Saints 
and  Virgin,  for  that  of  the  San  and  the  heavenly  bodies— there 
might  seem  the  same  results,  the  same  meek  obedienoe,  the  same 
absolute  though  gentle  tutelage,  the  same  industry,  the  same  un- 
reasoning jet  contented  happiness.  With  the  other  form  of  South 
American  cirilisation  there  was  almost  indisputably  no  (xmnectaon ; 
the  institutions  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  in  thmr  general  asjiect^  stand 
in  the  strongest  contrast;  and  Mr.  Presoott  seems  justified  in  his 
opinion  that  there  was  not  the  least  intercourse  between  these  two 
American  empires. 

'  The  fiction  of  Manoo  Capac  and  his  sister  wife  was  devised, 
no  doubt,  at  a  later  period,  to  gratify  the  wii^  of  the  Pemrian 
monarchs,  and  to  give  additional  sanctioit  to  their  antfiotity  by 
deriving  it  from  a  celestial  orgin.*  So  writes  Mr.  Presoott.  The 
philosophy  of  these  myths  we  must  for  the  present  leave  to  Mr. 
Grote :  but  this  is  only  another  instance  of  the  same  universal 
tendency  of  man  either  himself  to  deify  his  legislators,  or  acqui- 
esce in  their  assumption  of  deity.  All  royal  races  culminate  in  gods 
— that  is,  in  the  Unknown.  The  line  of  the  Incas,  where  it  ceases 
to  be  traceable  further  upward  (and  Peruvian  history  aspired  not  be- 
yond a  dynasty  of  thirteen  princes),  terminates  in  the  Great  Go<l. 
This  god  among  the  Peruvians  was  the  Sun,  as  among  the  Greeks 
it  was  Jupiter,  among  the  Romans  Mars.  It  is  not  so  much 
(here  we  fully  enter  into  the  justice  of  the  more  modern  theory 
on  this  suhject)  the  deliberate  invention  of  vanity,  or  the  artful 
design  of  strengthening  the  theocratic  power  of  the  kings,  as  the 
universal  religious  sentiment,  which  makes  the  gods  the  parents 
of  sovereigns  and  founders  of  dynasties.  But,  neither  in  Eastern 
Asia,  in  the  Tartar  kingdoms,  in  Thibet,  nor  under  the  later 
Caliphate  in  the  West,  does  the  theocracy,  which  claims  inde- 
feasible and  absolute  sovereignty  for  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
gods,  appear  in  a  form  so  undisguised  and  imperious  as  it  did  in 
Peru.  The  Inca  was  the  living  son  and  representative  of  God 
—almost  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  remarkable;,  that  the  worship  of  the  sun,  that  primitive  and 
noblest  of  idolatries,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  more  complete 
and  absolute  dominance  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Byron's  splendid  invocation,  which  he  places  in  the 
month  of  Manfred,  is  mythologically  true  :— 

*  Glorious  otbf  the  idol 
Of  sarfy  fuilifiv  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  witdiMtoMtd  wuutkiMid  I 

—that  wert  a  wonihip  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  rmaled. 

Thou 
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Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds  till  they  poured 
Themselves  in  orisons.' 

This  more  j)riiniiive  Tsabaism — ascribed  to  the  Chaldeans  by  the 
Asiatic  traditions  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  and  which  nevertheless 
appears  to  have  worshipped  the  sun  as  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
not  aiStheo?ie  heavenly  body,  to  which  tlie  rest  were  but  attendants, 
admitted  to  an  inferior  divinity — this  oldest  and  simplest  faith  gave 
place  throughout  Asia  to  a  more  metaphysic  creed,  either  in  the  one 
Great  Spirit,  manifesting  himself  in  successive  avatars,  or  the 
dualistic  worship  of  light  and  darkness,  in  which  the  sun-god 
Mitbra  held  but  a  subordinate  rank.  In  Peru  alone  it  reasserts 
its  paramount,  if  not  exclusive,  dominion.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  worship  of  the  great  spirit  Pachacamac,  or  Viracocha,  the 
life-giving,  the  creator.  But  this  deity  had  tmly  one  temple,  and 
his  worship  seems  to  have  been  the  wreck  of  an  earlier  religioua 
BjBtem,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  (and  we  can  hardlj  be 
sure  that  we  can  collect  from  the  language  of  savan^es  their  real 
conceptions  on  these  snbtle  points),  had  been  universal,  in  a  ruder 
or  more  abstract  form,  throughout  the  whole  American  continent. 
But,  in  Mr.  Presoott*s  words : — 

<  Tlie  deity  whose  worship  the  Perumns  especially  incdeated,  and 
which  they  never  failed  to  establish  wherever  their  banners  were  known  to 
penetiatCf  wss  the  son.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  particular  manner,  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  man ;  gave  light  and  warmth  to  the  nations,  and  life 
to  the  vegetable  world ;  whom  they  reverenced  as  the  father  of  their  royal 
dynasty,  the  founder  of  their  empire ;  and  whose  temples  rose  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  vQlage  tnrougbout  the  land)  while  his  altars 
smoked  with  burnt  offerings -—a  form  of  sacrifice  peculiar  to  the 
Peruvians  among  the  semi-civilised  nations  of  the  New  World.'— • 
Yol.  i-  p.  85. 

We  dwell  on  this  because  it  appears  to  us,  instead  of  being  in 
lavonr  (as  it  might  at  first  be  thought)  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of 
Pemvian  civilization^  rather  to  make  stronglj  against  it.  No« 
wbere^  we  believe^  in  Eastern  Asia  was  the  worship  of  the  sun  the 
great  dominant,  almost  exclusive,  religion.  Everywhere  religious 
festivals  followed  the  course  of  the  sun ;  everywhere  he  received 
adoration,  in  some  form,  either  as  the  representatiye  of  light,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  generative  principle,  or  as  the  sun-god,  in  the 
Tarious  splendid  shapes  which  he  assumed  in  Grecian  anthropo- 
morphism ;  but  nowhere,  unless  among  the  primeval  Tsabians,  if 
among  them,  was  the  orb  of  day  itself  the  supreme,  all-ruling 
deity.    But  all  the  great  temples  of  Peru  were  dedicated  to  him 
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—if  not  alone,  as  of  supreme  dip:nity :  the  sacred  virgins  were 
Viririns  of  the  Sun — he  was  the  falher  of  the  royal  race.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  Atahuallpa,  in  his  first  interview  with  the 
Spaniards,  when  Valverde  summoned  him  to  believe  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  appealed  from  the  historic  god,  on  whose  crucifixion  the 
friar  bad  enlarged,  to  his  visible  god,  wbose  descent  was  bright- 
ening the  western  heavens. 

The  Great  Temple  of  the  San  is  that  described  by  Mr. 
Prescott: — 

*  The  most  renowned  of  the  Perumn  templeii  the  pride  of  the 
capital,  and  the  wonder  of  the  empire,  was  at  Cfuzco,  where,  under  the 
nmniftcence  of  successive  sovereigns,  it  had  become  so  enriched,  that  it 
received  the  name  of  Cortcancha,  or  the  "  Place  of  Gold."  It  consisted 
of  a  principal  building  and  several  chapels  and  inferior  edifices,  cover- 
ing a  large  extent  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  completely 
encompassed  by  a  wall,  which,  with  the  editiccs,  was  all  constructed  of 
stune.  A  Spaniard,  who  saw  it  in  its  glory,  assures  us  he  could  call  to 
mind  only  twoedifice^*  in  Spain  which,  for  their  workmanship,  were  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  it.  Yet  this  substantial,  and  in  some  respects 
magniticent,  structure  was  thatched  with  straw  ! 

*  The  interior  was  literally  a  mine  of  gold.  On  the  western  wall  was 
emhlaamned  a  representation  of  the  deity,  conaiating  of  a  human  counte- 
nance looking  forth  from  amidst  innumerable  rays  of  light  which  ema- 
nated from  it  in  every  direction,  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  son  ia  often 
yenonified  with  «•«  The  figure  was  engraved  on  a  massif  e  plate  of  gold, 
el  enonnoaa  dimtnaioos»  thickly  powdered  with  emeralds  and  precious 
•tones.  It  was  so  tituated  in  frout  of  the  great  eastern  portal  that  the 
rays  of  the  momisgsun  fell  directly  upon  it  at  its  rising,  lighting  up  the 
whole  apartment  with  an  effulgence  that  seemed  more  than  natural,  and 
which  was  reflected  back  from  the  golden  ornaments  with  which  the  walls 
and  ceiling  were  everywhere  incrusied.  Gold,  in  the  figurative  language 
oi  the  people,  was  "  the  tears  wept  by  the  sun,'*  and  every  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple  glowed  with  burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.  The  cornices  which  surrounded  the  walls  ot  the  sanctuary 
were  of  the  same  costly  material ;  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of  gold,  let 
into  the  stone  work,  encompassed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  88-90. 

The  Peruvian  worship  seems  in  the  main  to  have  been  that  of  a 
mild  and  beneficent  Deitv.  Human  sacrifices,  instead  o(  hein^ 
heaped  up  in  remorseless  hecatombs,  and  conunemorated  by 
awful  piles  of  skulls,  as  in  the  great  Mexican  Temple,  were  rare, 
and  of  one  single  victim.  As  Livy,  in  his  reverence  for  the 
Roman  name,  savs  that  such  sacrifices  were  '  non  Romaiii  moris;' 
so  Garcilasso  de  la  Veg-a  would  absolve  his  royal  ancestors  alto- 
gether from  this  bloody  idolatry.  Mr.  Prescott  cites  all  the 
earlier  Spanish  authorities>  aa  witnesses  of  this  custom  in  Peru: 
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if  .Cbvcilatao  wu  diipoted  to  aoften  off  ercrj  thing:  ditertdit- 
»blo  IQ  the  Inca  rale,  lo  the  Spaniaitb  might  he  indin^  to  receire 
hut  aeentj  evidence  to  darken  the  heathen  anpentition  of  the  oon« 
quered  laoe;  but  we  incline  to  belicYe  that  Mr.  Prcioott  comet 
to  tbe  light  ooaclu«on««-'and  that  thbezceptionBl  feature  lingered 
amidat  the  otherwiie  mild  ijstem  of  the  Pemnans.  Their  gene-* 
ral  oonceplion,  we  will  venture  to  add,  of  a  gentle  and  beneloent 
Supreme  Deity,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  region  which  even 
tben^  no  doubt,  was  rocked  by  the  terrible  earthquake,  and  which 
mi^rht  behold  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  in  all  their  cloud«capt 
and  fire-evolving  majesty. 

The  divinity  which,  even  in  European  opinion,  was  supposed 
'to  hedge  a  king,'  rose  up  like  a  lofty  and  impregnable  wall 
around  the  Inca  of  Peru.  *  Even  the  proudest  of  the  Inca  no- 
bility, claiming  a  descent  from  the  same  divine  original  as  him- 
self, could  not  venture  into  the  royal  presence  except  barefoot, — 
this  sign  of  reverence,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which  is  so  universal  in  the  East,  prevailed  throughout  Pe- 
ruvian usage, — and  bearing  a  light  burden  on  his  shoulders  in 
token  of  homage.'  He  was  at  once  the  sole  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive power — he  commande<l  the  armies— his  word  was  law. 
In  the  rugged  but  expressive  words  of  an  old  Spanish  writer, 
whom  Mr.  Prescott,  according  to  his  usage,  has  discarded  into 
his  notes,  as  out  of  harmony  with  his  smoother  tezt^*  if  he  would 
kill  a  hundred  thousand  Indians,  there  waa  no  one  in  the  king- 
dom who  daied  te  saj  he  should  not  do  it.* 

The  Inca  maintained,  in  some  respects*  the  seckided  state  of 
an  Oriental  despot  ^  in  otherahe  was  the  accessible  sovereign  of 
hia  people.  His  royal  pregreM,  which  took  place  at  intervab 
throughoot  the  realm,  and  waa  conducted  with  a  magnificence 
which  taxes  the  gorgeous  language  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  describe, 
waa  likewise  thai  of  a  feudal  sovereign  holding  hia  eonrta  of 
justice,  in  which  he,  the  sole  jadge  of  appeal,  leceired  all  peti- 
tiona  for  redress  of  grievances^  and  all  complainta  against  the 
regnlar  tribunal*.  The  rojal  palanquiii,  it  ia  said,  waa  borne  in 
tnm  by  a  thoasand  noUesi,  who  were  honoured  bgr  this  sevrioe. 
*  Tradition  k>ng  commemovated  the  spots  at  which  he  hailed ;  and 
theaimple  people  of  the  oonntry  held  them  in  reveience  as  places 
coBieu'ated  bj  the  ptetence  of  an  Inca.**  (pw  25.) 

The  inca  most  be  bom  of  the  purest  rojal  or  rather  divine 
ra(3e.  As  with  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  wife  of  the  Inca  was  his 
sister  ;  no  one  more  remote  was  worthy  of  giving  an  heir  to  the 
elder  lineage  of  the  Sun.  The  heir  was  made  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Wise  Men,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  kind  of  Spartan 
discipline^  hard  fare,  athletic  exercis»es,  mimic  combat.    But  on 
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the  throne  he  had  not  merely  the  pomp  and  power,  he  had  all 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  despot.   The  Coya,  or  Queen, 
had  the  dignity,  but  not  more  than  the  dignity,  of  a  ro3al  consort 
King  Solomon,  or  the  most  sj)lendid  Sultan  in   Baordad,  in 
Delhi,  or  in  Constantinople,  had  not  a  more  crowded  hareem, 
more  luxurious  gardens,  more  green  and  crystal-watered  groves, 
certainly  not  such  lavish  prodigality  of  gold  and  silver  ornamenis 
as  the  residence  of  the  Inca  in  the  favourite  valley  of  Yucaj 
Among  his  chief  privileges  was  the  selection  of  as  many  subor- 
dinate wives  as  he  pleased  from  among  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun. 
This  monastic  institution  of  the  '  Brides  of  the  Son  *  is  hot 
another  illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  reli^riona  aentimcnw 
and  the  form  which  it  takes  at  certain  phases  of  human  sodetf. 
The  Vestals  of  Rome,  and  of  some  of  the  earlier  Asiatic  religions, 
the  Hudhist  monasteries,  the  nunneries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worlds  find  their  anti- types  in  Pera.    In  two  remarkstUe  psr- 
ticulars  the  Virgin  of  the  Son  bore  a  laurioos  resemblance  to  the 
Vestal  of  Rome :  her  dnty  was  to  watcha sacred  fire ;  the  panisb- 
ment  for  unchastitj  was  to  be  buried  alive.   *  Her  lover,  indeed, 
in  Pern,  was  not  merely  an  object  of  religions  horror,  he  wes  is 
be  strangled,  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  lived  to  be  rased  Is 
the  gronnd*  and  sowed  with  stones/  so  as  to  efiace  the  memotj  of 
his  existence.    In  all  other  respects  (excepting  the  nyyal  privile^ 
of  the  Incas)  chastity  was  maintained  with  the  most  jealo» 
rigour,  though  without  that  austere  and  ascetic  discipline  whidi 
has  been  thought  in  other  religious  systems  its  only  safe  guardiaa. 
Though  these  Maidens  were  jealously  secluded  from  the  con- 
versation of  men  (no  one  but  the  Inca  and  his  Queen  might  enter 
the  sacred  precincts),  their  dwellings  were  sumptuous  and  richl) 
furnished,  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver.     Yet  r. 
might  seem  that  the  whole  property  of  the  God,  including  ihis 
fair  bevy  of  attendants,  was  the  property  of  the  Inca.    One  g^reai 
establishment  in  Cuzco,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  fifteen 
hundred  virgins  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Incas,  undefiled  with 
any  baser  admixture,  under  the  care  of  aged  matrons,  all  instrucie^I 
in  weaving  fine  wool  for  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and  in  other 
such  works  for  the  use  of  the  Incas — was  likewise  a  nurserv  for 
the  royal  seraglio.     The  most  beautiful  were  chosen  for  this 
honour  ;  and  if  the  king  at  any  time  was  disjwsed  to  lessen  the 
number  of  his  establishment,  the  discarded  lady  did  not  return  t>> 
her  convent,  but  to  her  family  home,  where  she  was  an  object  of 
profound  reverence  to  the  people,  as  having  been  the  concubinr 
of  the  Inca. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  alone  seemed  to  darken  into  the  most 
awful  cruelqr  the  character  of  this  gentle  people — ^hia  hoooor 
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must  be  maintained  in  the  g^rave ;  nothing  which  had  been  privi- 
leged by  his  intimate  use  must  be  desecrated  after  his  departure. 
The  great  Tartar  practice  of  burying  treasures  or  implements  of 
war^  and  of  immolating  on  the  grave  of  the  chieftain  all  his  menial 
attendants,  was  adopted  in  Peru  ;  while  the  Suttees  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  nughl  have  beheld  with  jealousy  the  hundreds  of 
ooncabines  who  esgerly  achieved  '  conjugal  martyrdom.* 

The  government  was  an  absolute  despotism*  but  a  despoibm 
which  condescended  to  parental  care  over  the  whole  people* 
Never  has  centralisation  been  carried  to  such  an  extent ;  never 
did  the  administration  so  completely  rule  the  destinies,  prescribe 
the  occupations,  regulate  the  labour^  provide  for  and  allot  the 
subsistence  of  the  whole  community,  as  in  Pern.   The  State 
was,  in  one  sense,  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  soil,  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  one  great  poor-law  conmiissioner,  or  rather 
poor-law  guardian — "Hit,  Chadwick  himself  could  not  have  wished 
to  have  matters  more  his  own  way.   There  was  first  a  triple 
division  of  the  land.    '  The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  Sun,  another  for  the  Inca,  and  the  last  for 
the  People.*    Wherever  royal  prowess  added  a  new  province 
to  the  empire,  this  triple  division,  like  that  of  the  Gothic  con- 
querors in  Europe,  became  the  law ;  but  the  proportion  varied 
according  to  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  land  consequently  required  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lands  of  the  Sun  were  the  Church  lands,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  solemnities  of  public  worship;  the  share  of  the  Inca 
was  the  royal  domain,  which  furnished  the  civil  list  of  the  mo- 
narch  and  his  royal  house ;  the  third  was  assigned  to  the  people. 
This  last  property,  if  we  are  to  beheve  our  authorities,  was  re- 
sumed and  repartitioned  at  the  close  of  every  year.  Every 
Peruvian  was  bound  to  marry  at  a  certain  period  ;  the  all -per- 
vading State  chose  him  a  wife ;  on  his  marriage  he  received  a 
portion  of  land  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  which  was  increased 
npon  the  birth  of  each  child,  *  the  amount  for  a  son  bein^  double 
that  of  a  daughter;*  but  the  new  annual  distribution  cut  off  this 
allowance,  in  case  of  the  diminution  of  the  family.    The  Curacas, 
the  aristocracy,  only  received  a  larp:er  proportion  in  consideration 
of  their  dignity.    But  the  State  was  not  merelv  the  ])roprietor  of 
the  land,  it  was  the  proprietor  of  the  labour  of  the  people.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  land  were  cultivated  by  the  people,  in 
regular  successioa.    First»  that  of  the  Church — then,  by  a  pro* 
vision  which,  in  its  spirit,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  gentler 
ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  of  the  impotent  poor,  the 
old,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  and  that  of  soldiers  employed  in 
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the  iemoe  of  the  State.  Tbe  people  next  w«iiwd  each  his  own 
plot  of  groondy  boi  witli  a  gonend  oUigaiioa  to  aiutnal  astiataiioo 
when  ianjr  drcunMnoe— Iho  borden  df  4  yooiif  and  nomeitiBs 
familj  for  «tAinple~iBight  dunaod  it*  Mr.  PraoDtt  qooiec 
from  GordlaMo  de  la  Vega  tka  cm  of  an  Indian  beinf  hai^r^d 
for  tilling  tha  land  of  a  great  UM,  a  Cman,  one  of  his  Mn 
kindred,  bafora  that  of  the  poor. 

*  liudy,  they  cultivated  the  landa  of  the  Inca.  Thit  ifta  tea  with 
mat  ceremony  by  the  whole  population  in  a  body.  At  brtik  of  day, 
uey  wefetomoMNied  together  by  procbuaation  fiom  aontt  neighbooring 
tower  or  eminence,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  diacrictr— men,  women, 
and  childxen — appeared  dresaed  in  thwr  gayest  appaieli  bedecked  with 
their  little  store  of  finery  and  ornaments,  as  if  for  some  great  jubilee. 
They  went  through  the  labuurs  of  the  day  with  the  same  joyous  spirit, 
chanting  their  popular  halladsi  which  commemorated  the  heroic  cleeds 
of  the  Incaa,  regulating  their  movements  by  the  mensure  of  the  chant, 
and  all  mingling  in  the  chorus,  of  which  the  word  hailU^  or  "triumph," 
was  usually  the  burden.  These  national  airs  had  someihini^  soft  and 
pleasing  ill  their  character,  that  recommended  them  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  many  a  Peruvian  song  was  set  to  music  by  them  after  ti>e  Conquest, 
and  was  listened  to  bv  the  unfortunate  natives  with  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion,  as  it  called  up  recollections  of  the  past,  \\hen  their  days  glided 
peacefully  away  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Incas.'- — p.  47. 

Garcilasso  assigns  a  magnanimous  motive  for  this  postpone- 
ment of  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  lands: — *  The  Inca  always 
preferred  the  tillage  of  his  subjects  before  his  own,  it  being  their 
sure  maxim,  that  the  happiness  of  the  prince  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  without  which  they  become  unable  to 
serve  him  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.'  {Rycaut*9  Translatum, 
p.  133.) 

I'he  State  was  likewise  the  great  manufacturer,  or  rather  super- 
intendent of  the  one  universal  domestic  manufacture,  AU  the 
▼aat  flocks  of  Llamas  which  wandered  over  the  Sierras  were  the 
property  of  the  Inoaa*  The  care  with  which  their  breeding  and 
management  were  conducted,  excited  the  aaUmiahment  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  wool  was  laid  ap  ia  public  storei»  and  then  die-, 
thbuted  to  the  people,  who  were  compelled  (down  to  the  women 
and  children)  to«pia>  and  make  their  ewn  clothes.  The  mines 
were  likewise  loyahies.  The  miners  and  the  artisans  were  all 
ander  the  same  ofiknal  control,  obliged  to  famish  a  certain  quota 
of  labour  to  the  public  servioa.  All  occupations  were  strictly  here* 
ditary ;  each  foDowed  the  art  or  professiott  of  his  father*  Ewy 
thing  was  done  by  oommaad  and  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
£▼017  work  was  assigned  bj  the  orerseer*  who  watched  over  its 
careful  fulfilment,  horn  the  maaaring  and  tailing  of  tbe  soil  by  the 
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ible- bodied  in  the  fields,  to  the  spinning:  of  the  women  and  children 
the  private  chamber.  Pubhc  authority  thus  ruled  the  whole 
:x>urse  of  Peruvian  life.  A  reg^ular  system  of  registration,  and 
I  periodical  survey  of  the  whole  territory,  institutions  which  from 
he  days  of  the  Roman  empire  to  our  own  have  been  hardly 
known  in  the  most  civilised  regions  of  the  world,  completed  the 
ijstem  of  superintendence  and  control.  The  whole  society  was 
I  jnachine,  regulated  by  a  constituted  order,  and  wrought,  it  should 
leem,  into  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people*  The  great 
secret  of  poof-law  administration  seems  to  have  been  discorered. 

No  one/  we  read,  '  at  least  none  but  the  decrepit  and  the  tick,  was 
il  lowed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  While  industry  was  pub« 
licly  commended  and  stimulated  by  rewards,  idleness  was  a  erime 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  as  such  severely  punished/ 

In  Uiis  sentence,  however,  the  manner  tn  which  idleness  was 
prevented  is  not  very  distinctly  described.  Mr.  Prescott'a 
rentle  and  hatmonious  phrases  would  hardly  admit  the  Tulgar 
fact^  as  it  appears  in  the  old  Spanish  authovities.  In  truth,  as 
in  the  halcyon  daya  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  which  tibe  tender- 
lienrted  enemies  of  the  New  Poor  Law  look  back  with  such  soft 
regret,  instead  of  the  workhouse  test,  that  is,  confinement,  with 
better  food  than  the  obstinate  pauper  could  obtain  out  of  its  walls, 
:here  was  Bridewell  and  a  sound  whipping  at  the  discretion  or 
:he  indiscretion  of  Dogberry,  of  the  jailer,  or  at  best  of  Justice 
Dverdo — so  in  Peru,  the  overseers  were  armed  with  an  unli* 
mited  power  of  fl()gro:ing  the  lazy  and  stubborn  into  industry  and 
obedience.  How  far  this  instrument  of  authority  differed  in 
kveight  and  sharpness  from  that  of  the  modern  slave-driver  does 
lot  transpire.  Yet  the  law,  and  usage  more  powerful  than  law, 
especially  in  the  mines,  regulated  the  succession  of  labour  with 
;uch  provident  care  that  none  were  work eil  beyond  their  strength, 
)r  their  equitable  proportion.  The  State  assumed  the  full  right 
;o  enact  Ten  Hours'  Bills,  and  such  humane  provisions. 

A  strange,  unprecedented,  unparalleled  Utopia! — where  lands 
.vere  improved  to  the  highest  state  of  productiveness,  without  the 
ncitement  of  individual  property  in  those  lands,  or  in  the  produce 
>f  individual  labour ;  where  no  one  could  improve  his  condition, 
vet  contributed  cheerfully,  or  under  moderate  compulsion,  his  full 
ibare  of  industry  to  the  public  stock;  where  free  labour  seems  to 
tiaye  discharged  the  duty  of  slave  labour;  where  great  public 
p^naries,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  produce  were  laid  np^ 
ivhile  they  anticipated  the  presanre  of  adverse  seasons,  and  re^ 
lieved  the  land  from  any  apprehension  of  famine,  in  no  way,  liko 
the  largesses  and  distribntioni  in  Rome,  encouraged  indolence  or 
wastefnl  reckletinets ;  where,  with  absolute  anti*Malthttsian  sta* 
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tutes  to  enforce  marriage,  no  redundant  population  appears  to 
have  encumbered  society  ;  where  a  despotism,  a  warlike  and  a 
conquering^  despotism,  regarded,  before  its  own  resources  of  wealth 
and  power,  the  sick  and  destitute;  where  new  territories  were 
constantly  added  by  war  to  the  dominions  of  the  sovereig^n,  yet  at 
once  shared  in  all  the  beneficent  admmistration  of  the  predomi- 
nant people  ;  where  even  religious  bigotry  conquered  without  per- 
secution. Throughout  their  growing  empire  the  Incas  established 
their  own  superstition,  but  like  the  Romans,  they  awarded  to  the 
captive  gmls  of  the  vanquished  nations  a  place  in  the  great  Pan- 
theon of  Cuzco,  and  allowed  the  minds  of  the  new  tribes  time  to 
expand  to  the  higher  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Incas,  too,  like  the 
Komans,  subjugated  the  more  savage  tribes  bv  means  of  their 
more  polished  language.  The  Quichua  was  established  in  the 
provinces  as  the  language  of  law  and  public  administration. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  arose  this  singular  social 
system  makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary.  Peru 
offers  a  curious  vague  and  general  resemblance  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Some  districts  of  great  natural  fertiUtj  were  environed 
by  sandy  deserts,  with  hardly  any  streams  of  water^  and  re- 
quiring artificial  irrigation.  There  were  extensive  regions  suited 
for  the  pasture  of  fiocks, — mountain  ranges  only  to  be  cultivated 
in  terraces.  But  all  was  on  the  vast  sode  of  South  American 
nature.  The  mountains  which  were  to  be  scarped  into  these 
hanging  gardens  and  broad  plateaus  were  the  vast  Andes ;  the 
ravines  which  must  be  bridged,  in  order  to  connect  the  country  by 
roads,  were  some  of  them  so  abrupt  and  profound  that,  according 
jto  Humboldt,  Vesuvius  or  the  Puy  de  Ddmc,  placed  within  the 
chasm,  would  not  reach  the  sununit  of  the  defile.  The  culti* 
vation  of  the  land  was  as  artificial  as  the  social  system.  Oar 
agriculturists  must  be  informed,  that  the  three  principal  means 
by  which  the  Peruvians  triumphed  over  their  sterile  and  ungrate- 
ful soil,  were  by  draining,  by  irrigation,  and  by  guano ! 

The  public  works,  the  fortresies,  the  roads,  and  the  bridges 
attested  the  care  of  the  government  for  the  security  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  The  ruins  of  fortresses  still  remain, 
astonishing  from  their  solidity,  considering  that  the  use  of  iron 
was  unknown,  and  that  the  vast  masses  of  which  they  were 
composed  must,  apparently,  have  been  trans]x>rted  by  manual 
strength  to  great  distances.  If  the  great  roads,  in  their  width 
and  extent,  will  bear  no  comparison  to  those  by  which  Rome 
connected  her  subject  provinces  with  the  capital  —  if  they 
vere  only  intended  for  the  llamas  to  carry  their  burthens — 
ihey  passed  through  and  over  mountain  passes  which  Roman 
engineering  would  hardly  have  attempted  to  surmount.  Chasms 
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v^ore  crossed  by  suspension  bridges,  at  which  even  the  heads  of 
•  ur  I3runels  and  Stephensons  might  turn  giddy,  and  made  of 
Materials  on  which,  with  all  their  boldness  and  ingenuity,  they 
voulcl  hardly,  with'  the  fear  of  coroners'  juries  before  them, 
enture  the  lives  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  With  all  this,  the 
istronomical  knowledge  of  the  Peruvians  was  lower  than  that 
»f  the  Aztecs;  their  quipus,  the  cords  by  which  alone  they 
;ept  accounts  and  registered  events, — their  only  art  of  writing 
mil  public  press, — were  many  direct  below  the  picture 
lierogljrphics  of  Mexico.  One  thing  will  perhaps  astonish  the 
nodem  reader  nKxre  than  all  the  rest:  with  all  this  advanced 
nirilization,  this  progress  in  certain  arts,  and  with  the  vast  quan- 
ity  of  the  predons  metals>  of  which  they  made  their  utensils 
ind  their  ornaments,  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  monej ! 
Grold  and  silver,  which  thej  obtained  with  some  rude  and 
mperfect  art,  and  wrought  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity 
nto  their  rings,  bracelets,  and  vessels,  were  used  for  such 
purposes  alone.  The  Incas  had  a  rojallj  over  all  these  treasures* 
t»ut  with  no  notion  of  cdning  them  into  a  circulating  medium  for 
mde  or  barter. 

Is  all  this  history  or  lomaoofr— a  Legend  or  an  imaginary 
Utopia?  We  have  the  strange  altenuttive  of  accepting  the 
icconnt  as  in  its  general  outline  at  least,  for  historic  verity,  or  of 
charging  all  the  old  Spanish  writers  with  a  degree  of  invention 
and  of  creative  power  of  which  in  other  respects  they  seem 
entirely  guiltless.  We  must  suppose  them  to  have  entered  into 
n  conspiracy  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people  whom  they 
.vere  trampling  under  foot — and  to  place  in  darker  relief  the 
cruelty,  the  treachery,  and  the  rapacity  of  their  own  countrymen, 
by  showing  the  innocent  and  happy  jx>lity  which  they  destroy cd. 
They  were  suggesting  to  others,  even  if  they  closed  their  own 
eves  in  obstinate  blindness,  the  perilous  comparison  between 
the  effects  of  their  own  religion,  and  what  might  almost  seem  the 
more  holy  and  beneficent  idolatry  of  the  Peruvians.  Many  in- 
deed of  these  old  writers,  especially  the  ecclesiastics,  were  driven 
to  the  desperate  resource  of  attributing  the  whole  Peruvian  polity, 
with  its  wisdom  and  happiness,  to  the  wicked  devices  of  Satan,  who 
would  by  this  means,  by  thus  building  up  a  social  fabric  of  such 
unexceptionable  excellence,  commend  the  cause  of  heathenism. 
For  it  is  not  merely  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  boasted  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  who  has  thus  painted  the  Saturnian  age  of  his  fore- 
fathers. We  can  remember^  indeed,  the  bewilderment,  the  per- 
plexity,  the  involuntary  scepticism  with  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
youtby  we  explored  the  '  Royal  CommentarieSj*  be  it  confessed 
(^tbe  original  being  unattainable)  in  the  cumbrous  and  blundering 
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English  of  old  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  stilt doobting  wh^er  wt  wm 
in  the  midst  of  Plato's  AUantis,  or  of  the  Arabian  Nig^.  JM 
as  Mr.  Prescott  justly  observes,  GarcilaMO  has  added  bat 
if  anything,  U)  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writers,  some  oiwta, 
as  Acosia  and  Bias  de  Valera,  he  cites  as  his  Authorities;  tid 
Mr.  Prescott  has  added  to  the  mass  of  evidence  that  of  two  »• 
markable,  and  it  should  seem  peculiarly  trustworthy  ^f^j^"^^ 
Juan  de  Sarmiento  was  president  of  the  council  of  the  Imhei.  He 
visited  Peru  at  the  time  when  the  administration  of  Gasca  Md 
established  i>eace  by  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the  last  of  d» 
Pizarros.  He  professed  to  have  gathered  the  materials  ofhs 
work  from  the  best  instructed  of  the  Inca  race  who  had  sunmd 
the  conquest.  The  Relacion  of  Sarmiento  is  still  among:  the  unpub- 
lished  treasures  of  the  Escorial.  A  second  authority  is  that  ot 
en  emineot  jurist.  Polo  de  Onaegardo,  who  resided  at  Limn  ah-  n: 
the  same  period :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  gooU  iii:ifl. 
to  haTeeOf|mred  deserved  popularity  among  the  Indians,  and  to 
have  given  excellent  advice  as  well  as  valuable  information  to 
successive  viceroys;  as  a  magistrate  he  had  the  best  opportuniiirt 
of  studying  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Ondegardo's  work 
was  consulted  by  Herrera,  but  has  not  been  printetl.  For  hi$ 
MS.  copies  both  of  it  and  Sarmiento,  Mr.  Prescott  was  mdebied 
to  Mr.  O.  Rich.  The  most  singnlar  testimony,  however,  to  die 
social  condition  of  the  Peruvians,  is  the  preamble  to  the  will  o? 
Mamao  Sierra  Lcjesama,  the  last  surviv  or  of  the  eariy  Spanish 
oonqveiors,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Prescott.  It  is 
a  death-bed  confession,  jMurtly.  no  doubt,  intended  to  expiate  tbe 
soldier's  sins,  bat  psrdy,  we  hope,  drawn  np  under  a  feehn?  ol 
genuine  oompessbn  for  the  peoi^e  whose  mild  and  parental  go* 
▼ennnent  he  had  coatriboted  to  overthrow,  in  order  to  subjue^te 
them  to  tbe  iron  tyranny  of  the  Spaniard.  Mr.  Prescott  has  pre 
served  it  in  ^  old  Spanish;  bat  we  think  it  worth  whileto 
trandale  the  most  striking  passages. 

*  For  many  yesn  I  have  eamesdy  desired  to  render  Ibis  mfonni^ 
to  my  Soveieign  Ixnd  King  Philip,  that  most  Catholio  and  Chrsotf 
monarch,  Ibr  the  rdisf  of  my  souL   I,  who  teok  so  great  part  m 
diseovcry,  coni^t»  and  settlement  of  that  realm*  of  which  we  h*^ 
deprived  its  lords  the  IncaB,  in  order  to  place  it  under  the  crovn  ot 
Spain,  would  have  his  Majesty  know,  that  the  said  Incas  governed 
land  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  neither  robber  nor  vicious  in&Q> 
nor  man  of  pleasure,  nor  adulteress  or  prostitute  in  the  land  ;  that  no  otf 
was  allowed  to  live  an  immoral  life ;  that  all  the  people  had  their  honest 
and  industrious  callings ;  that  the  mountains  and  mines,  the  pstii^^' 
the  chfises,  and  the  woods,  were  governed  and  distrib\Ued  so  thai  eicj 
had  his  own  without  hindrance  or  law-suit;  that  the  wars,  though 
quent,  did  not  interrupt  the  commerce  of  tbe  land,  nor  the  cosuBa* 
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the  tillage  of  the  soil;  that  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  kept  their 
place  and  order;  that  the  Incas  were  oheyed  as  men  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  excellent  government,  as  well  as  all  their  rulers  and  cap* 
tains.* 

The  testator  ^oes  on  to  lament  bitterly  the  effect  of  the  evil 
example  set  to  this  blameless  people  by  his  countrymen : — 

'  That  whereas  the  Iudiaii»  if  he  had  a  hundred  thoueaiid  pounds  of 
gold  or  silver  in  hia  home,  would  leave  his  door  opeuy  or  only  fastened 
with  a  stick  or  a  peg  of  wood,  to  show  that  the  master  was  absent,  and 

no  one  would  think  of  entering,  or  of  touching  the  property;  but 
when  these  Indians  saw  that  we  put  up  strong  doors  with  locks,  tliey 
thought  it  was  for  fear  of  our  lives,  lest  they  should  kill  us — they  could 
not  believe  that  it  was  against  robber}'  and  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty. When  they  found  that  there  were  thieves  amongst  us,  and  se- 
ducers of  their  women,  they  began  to  hold  us  in  contempt.  But  the 
nativet  have  unhappily  been  so  ruined  by  our  bad  example,  that  there 
b  hardly  a  virtuous  woman  left.' 

The  good  old  soldier,  the  last,  be  says,  of  the  conquerors, 
earnestly  entreats  the  King  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  his 
conscience ;  and  humbly  implores  pardon  of  God  for  his  sbaire  in 

ihese  iniquities. 

Mr.  Prescott  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  ancient  institutions  of  South  Ajnerica  and  those 
>i  his  own  country.  In  the  former  case  there  teems  to  have 
been  the  least  possible  freedom,  and  that  freedom  among  the 
least  possible  number  of  the  people;  and  jet,  if  human 
^^ppiness  consist  in  security  of  life  and  property,  in  the  cer- 
ainty  of  subsistence  and  dothiiig,  in  order  and  in  peace,  the 
preat  Benthamite  testy  of  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
lomber/  seems  to  have  been  more  nearly  approached  than 
Q  countries  of  much  higher  civiliaation.  In  the  latter,  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  experiment  of  allowing  the  least  pomble 
)ower  to  the  government  and  the  mosi  absolute  individual  free- 
lom,  is  the  biuns  of  the  social  uyttsm,  Mr.  Pk«soott  muld  wil- 
inglj  hold  the  halance  with  a  steady  hand ;  and  even  he,  as  is 
ibown  by  a  lew  pregnant  words  at  the  dose  of  our  next  extract, 
^umot  contemplate  without  some  awe  the  solution  of  this  mighty 
^blem,  of  whidi  our  children  may  see  the  issue: — 

*A  philosopher  of  a  later  time,  warmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
wctore,  which  his  own  fancy  had  coloured,  of  public  prosperity  and 
>nnUe  happiness  under  the  rule  of  the  Incas,  pronounces  the  nutrat 
<UQ  in  Firu  te  superior  to  the  European."  Yet  such  results  are 
^ncdy  reconcilable  with  the  theory  of  the  government  I  have  attempted 
0  analyse.  Where  there  is  no  free  agency  there  can  be  no  morality* 
V^here  there  is  no  temptation  there  can  ht  little  claim  to  virtue.  Where 
he  routine  is  rigorously  prescribed  by  law,  the  law,  and  not  the  man, 
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must  have  the  credit  of  the  conduct.  If  that  government  is  the  beu 
which  is  felt  the  leaat^  which  encroaches  on  the  natural  liberty  of  the 
raljeet  only  to  &r  at  it  eucntiiil  to  etfO  mboidniAtiony  then  of  all 
governmeiito  deviied  by  maD  the  Peramn  has  the  kaat  real  claim  to 
our  admiratioD* 

*  It  la  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  genius  and  the  foU  import  of  inati> 
tntiona  so  opposite  to  taose  of  a  free  republici  where  every  man,  how- 
«fer  hnmble  his  condition,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state— may  select  his  own  career,  and  carve  out  his  fortune  in  his  Ofwo 
way ;  where  the  light  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a 
chosen  few,  is  shed  abroad  like  the  light  of  day,  and  suffered  to  fall 
equally  on  the  poor  and  the  rich  ;  where  the  collision  of  man  with  man 
wakens  a  generous  emulation  that  calls  out  latent  talent  and  tasks  the 
energies  to  the  utmost;  where  consciousness  of  independence  gives  a 
feeling  of  self-reliance  unknown  to  the  timid  subjects  of  adesj>otism; 
where,  in  short,  the  government  is  made  for  man — not  as  in  Peru,  where 
man  seemed  to  be  made  only  for  the  government.  The  New  World  is 
the  theatre  on  which  these  two  political  systems,  so  opposite  in  their 
character,  have  been  carried  into  operation.  The  empire  of  the  Incai 
has  passed  away  and  kft  no  tnoe.  The  other  great  experiment  is  attO 
going  on—- the  experiment  which  is  to  solve  the  problem,  ao  long  eon- 
tested  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  capacity  of  man  (or  ad^gofenunent 
Alas  Ibr  hnmani^  if  it  should  fiul  I^toI.  L  pp.  151, 158. 

To  the  romance  of  the  Peruvian  civil  polity  succeeds  the 
romanoeof  the  conquest  *  A  bastard  (in  the  words  of  Robertson), 
•  found  line:,  and  a  priaat,' — Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  De  Luqne, 
haTing  heard  some  vague  and  doubtful  mmonrt  of  a  great  empire^ 
equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  wealth  to  that  of  Mesioo, 
which  had  already  fallen  under  the  arms  of  CorteCj  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  for  the  conquest  and  the  partition  of  this  un- 
known £1  Dorado.  After  ditficultiea  which  might  have  broken 
the  spirits  of  less  than  Spanish  adventurers,  which  would  haie 
quelled  any  motiTes  but  that  strange  confederacy  of  dundms 
passion  for  adventure,  with  amice  and  religions  seal ;  after  dis- 
asters and  sufferings  before  which  many  shrank  back,  and  it  is 
only  snipriaing  that  any  held  on  tbmr  stem  oonne,  Pimm 
throws  mmself  into  the  midst  of  this  vast  and  organised  em- 
pire, whose  sorereign  might  easily  have  mnsteied  a  hnndred 
thousand  warriors— with  less  than  two  hnndred  men,  worn  out 
with  fittigue  and  disaster,  inqierfectly  aimod, — indnding  in  his 
force  only  three  arquebussiers,  less  than  twenty  croas-lMwmen, 
and  at  most  sixty-seven  horsemen— and  with  an  utter  impos- 
sibility of  retreat—and  Pisarro  becomes  master  of  Peru ! 

The  history  of  this  conquest  is  wanting,  indeed,  in  the  perils, 
the  vicissitudes,  the  incredible  feats  of  valour,  the  more  in- 
credible command  displayed  by  Cortex  over  the  minds  of  his 
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iwn  countrymen ;  as  when  he  boldly  confronts  a  superior  officer, 
I  Spaniard  of  name  and  rank,  with  a  royal  commission,  who  had 
lome  to  deprive  hiin  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  valour,  and  marches 
)ff  at  the  head  of  his  rival's  army  to  achieve  his  own  work, 
riiere  is  nothingf  of  that  desperate  fif^^hting  alono^  the  causeways, 
he  naval  hattlcs  on  the  lake,  the  great  temple  soaring  above  the 
)loody  tumult,  and  displaying  before  the  Spaniards  the  offering 
)f  their  captive  brothers  upon  the  altar.    All  in  Peru,  alter  the 
remendous  passage  of  the  Cordillera,  is  achieved  by  one  auda- 
cious act  of  the  most  consummate  treachery,  by  one  unresisted 
nassacre,  followed  by  the  barbarous  execution,  out  of  disap- 
pointed or  unglutted  avarice,  of  the  last  of  the  Incas.    In  com- 
parison w^th  Cortez,  Pizarro,  with  all  his  inconceivable  daring, 
s  but  a  treacherous  and  vulgar  ruffian  ;  nor  does  the  same  melan- 
choly and  protracted  interest  which  dwelt  on  the  fate  of  the 
rcntle  Montezuma  attach  to  the  less  blameless,  less  generous 
Atahoallpa.    The  division  of  the  kingdom, — the  rivalry  between 
Huascar,  the  legitimate  heir,  and  Atahuallpa,  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine invested  irregularly  by  bis  father's  favouritism  with  tbe 
dominion  of  onebalf  of  it — with  tbe  civil  war  between  tbe  brotbers^ 
smoothed  tbe  way,  no  doubts  for  tbe  European  conquest :  but  after 
all,  on  tbe  one  ad,  tbe  seisnre  of  Atahuallpa,  who  had  ultimately 
prevailed  over  Huascar,  turned  tbe  whole  destiny  of  the  empire. 
And  it  is  tbe  bigbest  praise  of  Mr.  Presoott,  that,  by  his  skilful 
tiealmenty  by  tbe  unl'ailing  life  of  his  narrative,  by  his  bappy 
arrsngement  and  disposition  of  incidents,  by  bis  tried  dramatic 
power,  be  bas  tbrown  an  interest  hardly  less  exciting  over  tbis  less 
loftv  and  niofnn|^  story  tban  over  tbe  fall  of  Mexico.    He  bas  even 
prolonged  tbe  mterest  after  ibe  faU  of  tbe  empire,  and  related 
so  well  tbe  civil  wars  among  tbe  Spaniards,  tbe  furious  strife  of 
the  irild  beasts  for  tbeir  prey-— has  represented  so  justly,  and  j  udged 
so  equably,  tbe  conduct  of  all  the  contending  parties— tbe  strile 
of  rawro  snd  Almagro,  the  fate  of  the  whole  race  of  Fiiarro, 
until  the  final  settlement  by  tbe  wise  and  politic  Gasca^that  we 
can  most  oonsdeationsly  recommend  to  our  readers  this  present 
work  as  indispensable  to  complete  that  long  and  expanding  line  of 
English  histories  which  is  gradually  appropriating  to  itself,  as  far 
as  English  readers  are  concerned,  tbe  annals  of  most  nations  and 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  justify  this  praise,  and  in  confidence  that  the 
reader  will  not  content  himself  with  a  few  broken  passages 
from  a  book  of  which  the  great  charm  is  the  continuity  of  the 
story,  we  shall  copy  at  length  his  description  of  the  fatal  visit 
which  the  sovereign,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to  make  to 
these  strangers,  whom  be  had  received,  if  with  some  secret  jealousy 
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and  mistrust,  yot  with  all  outward  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Tke 
citjr  ia  which  Pizarro  had  quartered  himself  was  Caxamalca. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  sunset  when  the  van  of  the  royal  |iioouiHi 
entered  the  gates  of  the  city.  First  came  some  hundreds  uf  the  meniak, 
employed  to  clear  the  path  from  every  obstacle,  and  singing  temp  sf  I 
triuiiiph  as  they  came,  **  which,  in  our  ears,'*  says  one  of  the  eoB' 
queron,  sounded  like  the  songe  of  hell!^  Then  followed  cchs 
Dodies  of  different  ranks,  and  dressed  in  different  liveries.  Some  wst 
ft  showy  stuff,  checkered  white  md  red,  tike  the  squares  of  a  dc«- 
board ;  others  were  clad  in  pure  white,  hearing  hammers  or  maces  ct 
■ilm  or  cqyper ;  and  tiie  guards,  together  with  those  in  inuneiitt 
attendance  on  the  prince,  were  distinguished  by  a  rich  azure  livery,  an^ 
^  profusion  of  gay  ornaments,  while  tiie  large  pendants  attached  to  tkc  | 
ears  indicated  the  Peruvian  noble. 

*  Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  borne  c-a 
a  sedan  or  open  litter,  on  which  was  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  mas&iv'. 
gold  of  inestimable  value.  The  palanquin  was  lined  with  the  richh 
coloured  plumes  of  tropical  birds,  and  studded  with  shinins:  plates  a 
gold  and  silver.  Round  his  neck  was  suspended  a  collar  of  emeralti?. 
of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy.  His  short  hair  was  decorated  witi 
golden  ornaments,  and  tlie  imperial  borla  encircled  his  temples.  Hit 
hearing  of  tlie  Inca  was  sedate  and  dignified  ;  and  from  his  lofty  SMi«i 
kc  looked  down  on  the  multitudes  below  wi^  as  air  of  eompotore^fike 
omt  aoaastomed  to  oomaiand. 

*  As  tha  leading  files  of  pioeessioii  eateied  the  great  squaie,  Isifcr. 
says  an  old  ckrtNiielsr,  s^y  square  hi  Spain,  they  o|iened  to  tk 
right  and  leflt  for  the  royal  rsdnne  to  pass.  Everything  waa  condariri 
with  admirable  Older.  The  monardi  was  permitted  to  travewe  tk 
pUtza  in  silence,  and  not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen.  When  some  iht 
or  six  thousand  of  his  people  had  entered  the  place,  Atahuallpa  halted 
and,  turning  round  with  an  inquiring  look,  demanded,  "  Where  are  tbe 
strangers  ?' 

*  At  this  moment  Fray  Vicente  de  Yalverde,  a  Dominican  frir. 
Pizarro's  chaplain,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  came  forward  with 
his  breviary,  or,  as  other  accounts  say,  a  Bible,  in  one  hand,  and  i 
cnicifix  in  the  other,  and,  approaching  the  Inca,  told  him,  thrit  he  cair 
by  order  of  his  commander  to  expound  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  tru 
faith,  for  which  purpose  the  Spaniards  had  come  from  a  great  disttcct 
to  his  country.  The  friar  then  explained,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  tk 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  ascending  high  in  bia  aoosas; 
began  with  tiie  creation  of  man,  thence  passed  to  his  foil,  to  his  sahw- 
quent  redemption  by  Jeans  Christ,  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  ascensMS, 
when  the  Saviour  left  the  Apostle  Peter  as  his  Yicegerent  npoa  esitL 
This  power  had  been  transmitted  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostle,  good 
and  wise  men,  who,  under  the  title  of  Popes,  held  authority  over  lE 
powers  and  potentates  on  earth.  One  of  the  last  of  these  Popes 
eommissioned  the  Spanish  emperor,  the  most  mighty  monarch  in  the 
world,  to  conquer  sad  eonrert  the  natifcs  in  this  western  hensispheic , 
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wmA  hm  geDeral,  Frmciaoo  Pizarroy  had  now  come  to  execute  this  im- 
portant mituon.  The  friar  ooneladed  with  beaeechiiiff  the  Penifian 
monaich  to  reoei?e  him  kindlj ;  to  alijure  the  erron  of  hie  own  faith, 
and  embrace  that  of  the  Ohriatiana  now  profieied  to  him»  the  only  one 
by  which  be  oonid  hope  for  talvadon ;  and,  furtbermore,  to  »^no?(iedge 
himself  a  tributary  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  in  that  event, 
would  aid  and  protect  him  aa  his  loyal  vassal. 

*  Whether  Atahuallpa  possessed  himself  of  every  link  in  the  curious 
chain  of  argument  by  which  the  monk  connected  Pizarro  with  St.  Peter, 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  must  have  had  very 
incorrect  notions  of  the  Trinity,  if,  as  Garcilasso  states,  the  interpreter 
Felipillo  explained  it  by  saying,  that  "  the  Christiana  believed  in  three 
Guds  and  one  God,  and  that  made  four."  But  there  is  no  doubt  he 
perfectly  comprehended  that  the  drift  of  the  dibcouree  was  to  persuade 
him  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  another. 

*  The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire,  and  his  dark  brow  grew 
darker,  as  he  replied,  "  I  will  be  no  man's  tributary  I  I  am  greater  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  Yoor  emperor  may  he  a  great  prince ;  I  do 
not  doabt  it,  when  I  see  that  he  hM  sent  hia  subjects  so  mr  aciosa  the 
waten ;  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  him  ae  a  brother.  Aa  for  the  Pope 
of  whom  you  apeak^  he  most  be  crazy  to  talk  of  giving  away  countries 
which  do  not  belong  to  him.  For  my  faitfit"  he  continued,  **  I  will 
not  change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
very  men  whom  he  created.  But  mine,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  bis 
deity, — then,  alas  !  sinking  in  glcMry  behind  the  mountains, — ^  my  God 
Btill  lives  in  the  heavens,  and  looks  down  on  bis  children." 

'  He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  had  said  these 
things.  The  friar  pointed  to  the  book  which  he  held  as  his  authority. 
Atahuallpa,  taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  moment,  then,  as  the  insult 
he  had  received  probably  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  threw  it  down 
with  vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  "Tell  your  comrades  that  they  shall 
give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my  land.  I  will  not  go  from  here 
till  they  have  made  me  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have 
committed.'' 

*  The  friar,  greatly  seandalaed  by  the  indignity  oifcred  to  the  saered 
volume,  stayed  only  to  pick  it  up,  and,  hastening  to  Pisano,  infonaed 
him  of  what  had  been  done,  ezdaiining  at  the  same  time,  J>9.  yon  not 
ace,  that,  while  we  stand  here  wasting  our  breath  in  talking  with  this 
dog,  full  of  pride  aa  he  is,  the  fieMa  arefiUing  with  Indians  ?  Set  on  at 
once ;  I  abM^?e  you,"  Pizarro  saw  that  the  hour  had  come.  He 
waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  the  appointed  signal.  The  fatal  gun 
was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then  springing  into  the  square,  the  Spanish 
captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  "  St.  Jago  and  at 
them !"  It  was  answered  by  the  battle-cry  of  every  Spaniard  in  the 
city,  as,  rushing  from  the  avenues  of  the  great  halls  in  which  they  were 
concealed,  they  poured  into  the  plazUf  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own 
dark  column,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd. 
The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of  artillery  and 
muskets,  the  echoes  of  which  reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  sur- 
rounding 
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rounding  buildingi}  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphnreoM 
Tolumes  along  the  square,  were  seized  with  a  panic.  They  knew  net 
whither  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  coming  ruin.  Nobles  and  commoners 
— all  were  trampled  down  under  the  fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who 
dealt  their  blows  right  and  left,  without  sparinir  ;  while  their  swords, 
flashing  throui^h  the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay  into  the  licarts  of  the 
wretched  natives,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  horse  and  his  rider 
in  all  their  terrors.  They  made  no  resistance, — as,  indeed,  they  had  no 
weapons  with  which  to  make  it.  Every  avenue  to  escape  was  closed, 
for  the  entrance  to  tiie  square  was  choked  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
men  who  had  perished  in  vain  efforts  to  fly ;  and  such  was  the  agony  of 
the  sumTors  under  tiie  terrible  pressure  of  their  assailants,  that  a  wge 
body  of  Indians^  by  their  convulsiTe  strugsles,  burst  throuf^  the  wall  of 
alone  and  dried  clay  which  formed  part  of  the  boundaiy  of  the  plam! 
It  fell|  leaving  an  opening  of  more  than  a  hundred  paoesi  through  which 
multirades  now  found  their  way  into  the  country,  still  hoUy  pursued  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  leaping  the  fallen  rubbishy  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives,  striking  them  down  in  all  directions. 

'  Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  continued  hot  around  the 
Inca,  whofje  person  was  the  great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful 
nobles,  rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  assailants, 
and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from  their  saddles,  or,  at  least,  by  offering 
their  own  bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  ventreance,  to  sliield  their  beloved 
master.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities,  that  they  carried  weapons  con- 
cealed under  their  clothes.  If  so,  it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  they  used  them.  But  the  most  timid  animal  will  defend 
itself  when  at  bay.  That  tliey  did  not  so  in  the  present  instance  is 
proof  that  they  mul  no  weapons  to  use.  Yet  they  still  conttmnd  te 
mice  back  the  caTaliers,  clinging  to  their  horses  with  dying  grasp,  and, 
aa  one  waa  cut  down,  another  taking  the  place  of  his  ftJJeD  comrade 
with  a  loyalty  truly  aifecting. 

*  TbcT  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildeied,  saw  his  faithful  sub- 
jects falling  round  him  without  hardly  comprehending  his  situation. 
The  litter  on  which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty  press 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  he  gazed  on  the  overwhelming 
ruin,  like  some  forlorn  mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his  bark  by  the 
furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning's  flash  and  hears  the  thunder 
bursting  around  him,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  can  do  nothing  to 
avert  his  fate.  At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper,  felt  afraid  that  the 
royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude  them  ;  and  some  of  the  cavaliers  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  end  the  afiVay  at  once  by  taking  Ataliuallpa's 
life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his  person,  called  out  with  stentorian 
voice,  Let  no  one,  who  valuea  hia  hh,  strike  at  the  Inca and, 
atretdiing  out  his  arm  to  shield  him,  received  a  wound  on  the  hand 
from  one  of  hia  own  men—the  only  wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in 
the  action. 

*  The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever  round  the  royal  litlar. 
It  reeled  more  and  more,  and  at  length  several  of  the  noblca  who  sup- 
ported 
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ported  it  having  been  Bkhi,  it  was  overturned,  and  the  Indian  prince 
would  have  dome  with  Tiolenoe  to  the  ground,  had  not  liia  fkU  been 
broken  1^  the  efforts  of  Pisarro  and  some  other  of  the  cavaliera,  who 
caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial  borla  was  instantly  snatched 
from  hia  tefaiplea  by  a  soldier  named  Bstete^  and  the  unhappy  maiiardi» 
strongly  secured,  was  removed  to  a  neigfalxmring  building,  where  he 
was  carefully  guarded. 

*  All  attempt  at  resistance  now  ceased.  The  fate  of  the  Inca  soon 
mead  ofer  town  and  country.    The  charm  which  might  have  held  the 

i      Peruvians  together  was  dissolved.    Every  man  thought  only  of  his  own 
c      safety.     Even  the  soldiery  encamped  on  the  adjacent  fields  took  the 
I      alarm,  and,  learning  the  fatal  tidings,  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction 
I      before  their  pursuers,  who  in  the  heat  of  triumph  showed  no  touch  of 
,      mercy.     At  length  night,  more  pitiful  than  man,  threw  her  friendly 
mantle  over  the  fugitives,  and  the  scattered  troops  of  Pizarro  rallied 
once  more  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  iu  the  bloody  square  of  Caz- 
amalca.' — vol.  i.  pp.  376-385. 

The  price  offered  by  the  Peruvian  king  for  his  ransom  was  an 
error  as  fatal  as  his  trust  in  the  honour  and  truth  of  the  Spaniard. 
As  if  avarice  knew  satiety  1 — as  if  any  draught,  however  copious^ 
eonld  slake  the  thirst  for  gold  1  To  the  Indian,  no  doubt»  who 
prized  gold  and  silver  but  as  splendid  ornaments,  as  gorgeous 
and  dazzling  appendages  of  his  royal  state— of  whom  it  could  not 
be  laid, '  eflfodiuntnr  opes  irritamenta  malornm the  deep  pas- 
sion of  the  European  for  that  which  was  to  Lim  power,  luxury, 
even  religion,  by  which  he  might  pamper  bis  body  with  every 
indulgence,  and  purchase  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  was,  no 
donbt,  utterly  incsonceivable.  The  Inca  thought  that  he  was 
making  a  wise  sacrifice  of  some  of  his  pomp;  and  that  the 
strangers,  so  gratified  in  this  unaccountable  desire  for  that  which 
his  mines  might  restore  in  no  long  time,  would  depart  and  leave 
the  realm  in  peace :  at  all  events,  that  they  would  respect  a  solenm 
covenant ;  that  he  should  regain  that  freedom  which  he  had  so 
rashly  imperilled,  be  able  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
subjects,  and  so  prevent  the  dangerous  designs  (the  only  designs 
of  which  be  had  a  distinct  comprehension)  of  his  native  rival, 
the  next  Intimate  heir  in  succession  after  Huaacar.  Mr.  IVes- 
eoti  thns  relates  the  dealing  proposition  which  he  made  to 
Pisarro: — 

*  In  the  hope,  therefore,  to  effect  his  purpose  by  appealing  to  the  ava- 
rice of  hia  keepers,  he  one  day  told  Pizarro,  that  if  he  would  set  him 
free,  he  would  engage  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  apartment  on  which  they 
stood  with  gold.  Tliose  present  listened  with  an  incredulous  smile  ;  and, 
as  the  Inca  received  no  answer,  he  said,  with  some  emphasis,  that  he 
would  not  merely  cover  the  floor,  but  would  fill  the  room  with  gold  as 
high  as  he  could  reach and»  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched  out  his 
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liftDd  agaimil  the  walL  All  itered  with  amaienMiit ;  while  they  Kgarded  it 
as  the  iniane  boast  of  a  man  too  eager  to  proeture  his  liberty  to  weigh  the 
mesniDg  of  his  words.  Yet  Pizarro  was  sorely  perplexed.  As  he  had 
ftdvanced  into  the  country,  much  that  he  had  seen,  and  all  that  he  had 
heardy  had  confirmed  the  dazzliog  reports  first  received  of  the  richea  of 
Peru.  Atahuallpa  himself  had  given  him  the  most  glowing  picture  of 
the  wealth  of  the  capital,  where  the  roofs  of  the  temples  were  plated  with 
gold,  while  the  walls  wi  re  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  tlt)ors  inlaid 
with  tiles  of  tlie  same  precious  metal.  There  must  be  some  luundatiou 
for  all  this.  At  all  events,  it  was  safe  to  accede  to  the  Inca's  proposi- 
tion ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  could  collect  at  once  all  the  gold  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  thus  ])revent  its  being  purloined  or  secreted  by  the  iianves. 
He  therefore  acquiesced  in  Atahuallpa's  offer;  and,  drawing  a  red  1  ue 
along  the  wall  at  the  height  which  the  Inca  had  indicated,  he  caused  the 
terms  of  the  propoad  to  be  daly  recorded  by  the  notary.  The  apaii- 
nent  was  about  sercBteen  feet  broad,  by  twenty-two  feet  long»  and  the 
line  round  the  walls  wss  nine  feet  from  the  floor.  This  space  waa  to  be 
filled  with  gold ;  bat  it  was  understood  that  the  gold  waa  not  to  be 
melted  down  into  ingoti,  but  to  retain  the  original  form  of  the  articles 
into  which  it  was  manufectuied,  that  the  Inca  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  space  which  they  occupied.  He  further  agr^  to  fill  an  adjainhw 
room,  of  smaller  dimensions,  twice  full  with  silver,  in  like  manner ;  aao 
he  demanded  two  months  to  accomplish  all  this.' — vol  i.  p.  393-395. 

The  Inca  kept  his  word  to  an  extent  which  cwctk  Spanish 
rapacity  conld  hardly  anticipate.  It  does  not  appear  wfaetber  the 
lest  of  piling  the  treasure  brought  in,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it 
filled  the  stipulated  space  in  the  chamber,  actually  took  place. 
Much  of  it,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  was  sent  in  thin  plates,  which  had 
been  stripped  from  the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  therefore  did  not 
occupy  mnch  room,  and  this  turned  to  the  disadrantage  of  the 
Inca.  But  Mr.  Prescott  calculates  the  total  amount  of  the  gold, 
when  melted  into  bars  of  an  uniform  standard  (the  recaeting'  con* 
snmed  a  full  month),  as  equivalent,  allowing  for  the  greater  value 
of  money  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling;  the  quantity  of  silver  was  estimated  at  51,000,610 
marks. 

A  curkms  tradition  of  the  country  is  related  in  a  recent  ^  olume 
of  Travels  in  Peru.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  bullion,  when  piled 
on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  did  not  reach  above  halfwaj-  to  the  given 
uiark : — 

*  The  Inca  then  dispatched  mes^cnj^ers  to  Cuzco  to  obtain  from  the 
royal  treasury  the  gold  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, eleven  thousand  llamas  were  dispatched  from  Cuzco  to  Caxa- 
marca,  each  laden  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  But,  ere  the 
treasure  reached  its  destination,  Atahuallpa  was  hanged,  by  the  advice 
of  Don  Diego  de  Almangra  and  the  Dominican  monk  Vicente  de  Vsi> 
verde.  The  terror-atiirmg  news  flew  like  wild-fire  through  (he  land. 
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and  speedily  reached  the  convoy  of  Indians,  wlio  were  driving  their, 
richly-Uulcn  llamas  over  the  levtl  heights  into  Central  Peru.    On  the 
spot  where  the  intelligence  of  Atahuallpa*8  death  was  comnuuiicuied  to 
tSem  tht  dismayed  Indians  concealed  the  treasure,  and  then  dispersed. 

*  Whether  the  number  of  the  Uamai  was  really  so  oonsiderable  as  it 
is  stated  to  have  been,  may  fidrly  be  doubted  ;  but  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  was  OD  its  way  to  Caxamaica,  and  was  oonccmled,  is  a  wdl- 
autbeotieated  fact.  That  the  Indians  rfioald  never  have  made  any 
attempt  to  recover  this  treasure  is  quite  consistent  with  their  character. 
It  is  not  impfrobable  that  even  now  some  particular  individuals  among 
then  may  know  the  place  of  concealnient;  but  a  certain  Ming  of  awe^ 
tnmsmitted  through  several  centuiies  frcnn  father  to  son,  has,  in  their 
minds,  associated  the  hidden  treasure  with  the  blood  of  their  last  kiog^ 
and  this  feeling  doubtless  prompts  them  to  keep  the  secret  inviolate. 

*  From  traditionary  accounts,  which  bear  the  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, it  would  appear  that  the  gold  was  buried  somewhere  in  the  Alto<* 
of  ^iito,  near  the  valley  of  Jauja.  Searches  have  frequently  been  made 
in  that  vicinity,  but  no  clue  to  the  hiding-place  has  yet  been  discovered.' 
—  Tschudi,  pp.  325,  326. 

Dr.  Tsrhudi,  or  his  translator,  has  transmuted  the  famous 
name  of  Almairro  into  Alman^ra;  and  he  has  at  once  vulgarised 
and  impaired  the  awful  atrocity  of  Atahuallpa's  execution  by  the 
familiar  phrase  with  which  he  despatches  the  monarch.  Atahuallpa, 
when  the  utmost  amount  of  treasure  had  been  wrung  from  his 
prodigal  fears,  and  more  prodigal  faith  in  the  honour  of  the 
Spaniards^  had  become  a  burthen^  an  embarrassment,  a  danger  to 
the  oonquerors*    Never  was  a  case  in  which  necessity*  the  tyrant's 

f lea,  was  more  unblushingly  alleged  to  justify  a  monstrous  crime. 
t  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  absolute  unity  and  complete- 
ness of  the  Peruvian  polity,  that  the  possession  of  the  Inca's  person 
bad  altogether  paralysed,  and  lield  as  it  were  in  unmoveable  con- 
sternation, his  whole  realm.  Without  a  sign  from  the  king  no 
one  dared  to  rise  even  for  the  rescue  of  the  king :  the  armies 
bad  no  general,  the  people  had  no  head ;  no  orders  being  issued, 
Fernvian  loyalty  dared  not  display  itself  without  orders.  But  for 
tbe  Spaniards  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  release  the  king  or 
to  retain  him  longer  in  bondage.  His  death  was  therefore  re- 
solved ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  summary  process  which  Dr.  Tschudi 
seems  to  indicate.  There  was  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial,  in 
which  the  one  charge,  on  which  there  might  have  been  some  sus- 
picion of  guilt,  the  attempt  or  the  design  to  excite  insurrection 
against  the  Spaniards,  was  aggravated  by  such  articles  as  the  fol- 
lowing, on  which  the  Spaniards,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Christian 
teac  her.  Father  Valverde,  did  not  scruple  to  arraign  a  great  inde- 
pendent sovereijjn  : — the  usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  the  death 
ul        brother  iluascar^  squandering  the  public  revenues  on  his 
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.kindred  and  minions,  instead  of  humbly  accounting  for  the  whole 
to  the  Spaniards;  idolatry,  and  polygamy,  which  implied  adultery 
— and  in  wliich  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  permitted  him  to 
indulge,  by  not  debarring  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  harem. 

The  death  to  which  Atahuallpa  was  condemned  was  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  proclaim  the  real  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  suj>- 
poscd  to  suffer ;  he  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  an  obstinate  ijijidel 
— as  refusing  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  Him  whose  command- 
ments of  humility,  of  self-denial,  of  gentleness,  of  holiness,  were 
preached  with  such  wonderful  consistency  in  the  lives  of  Fizarro 
and  bis  crew.  It  was  only  because,  in  his  wild  agony  of  terror 
at  such  a  death,  he  gave  a  desperate  assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  that  the  more  merciful  '  garrote  '  (the  Spanish  mode 
of  strangling  criminab)  was  substituted  for  the  pile,  which  was 
already  blazing  to  bum  him  alive:  and  the  priest  who  ministered, 
and  the  soldiers  who  stood  aroond,  and  Pizarro»  who  is  said  to 
have  wept  iron  tears  at  the  soene>  no  doubt  were  gravely  per- 
suaded that  poor  Atahuallpa  was  thereby  released  (notwithsland- 
ing  his  usurpations,  the  cruelties  in  war,  and  sensualities  in  peaces 
on  which  he  had  been  arraigned,  and  with  which  his  memory  is 
loaded  by  some  of  the  Spanish  writers)  from  the  eternal  fires  o£ 
hell>  of  which  the  pyre  on  which  he  was  to  sufier  was  the  foretaste 
and  guarantee ;  that«  if  not  received  into  heaven,  he  was  admitted 
into  a  milder  and  a  terminable  purgatory :  and  all  of  them,  pro> 
bably ,  drew  great  comfort  from  this  act  of  evangelic  charity  I 

The  awful  Nemesis  of  Atahuallpa  may  seem  to  hover,  thioiigfa« 
out  their  later  history^  over  the  whole  house  of  Pisarro.  Tnts 
tragedy,  with  all  its  eventful  vicissitudes,  forms  the  subject  of  Mr« 
Prescott's  second  volume.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  anticipate 
further  our  reader's  instruction  and  entertainment  When  he 
has  closed  the  first  volume,  he  will  not  need  our  reoommendatioB 
to  hold  on  his  course  through  the  second. 

Bdfore  we  closed  Mr.  Presoott*s  History  we  received  the  voliniie 
of  Travels  in  Peru  by  the  distinguished  German  naturalist 
Dr.  Tschudi,  translated,  with  creditable  ease  and  fluency,  bj 
,  Thomasina  Ross.*  It  is  an  agreeable  work,  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar pursuits  of  the  naturalist  (of  which  the  scientific  results  hava 
been  published  by  Dr.  Tschudi  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
form)  are  so  told  as  to  interest  the  common  reader,  and  are  very 
amusingly  mingled  up  with  personal  adventures,  and  with  ac- 
counts of  the  country,  of  the  population,  of  Lima  the  capital,  and 
of  some  of  the  mining  districts.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  a  lively 
and  entertaining  Book  of  Travels,  but  furnishes  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  History  of  Mr.  Prcscott,  as  enabling  us  to  con- 
trast the  melancholy  results  of  Spanish  conquest,  still  worse  of 
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Spanish  misgovernment^  and,  at  present,  of  foolish  and  con-, 
temptible  wars  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  old  Peru- 
vian empire,  with  the  former  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
gauntry. 

Lima,  under  the  Spaniards,  became  the  capital^  instead  of 

*  Cuzco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa.' 

We  mast  refer  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  the  description  of  the  great 
city  of  the  locas.  That  of  Piano's  city  we  take  from  his 
book:— 

'  Hie  central  situation  of  the  spot  reoommended  it  as  a  Buitable  ren* 
dence  for  the  Peruvian  viceroy,  whence  be  might  hold  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  different  parts  of  the  ooontry,  and  keep  vigilant  watch  over 
his  Indian  vessels.  The  climate  was  delightful,  and,  though  only  twelve 
degrees  south  of  the  line,  was  so  far  tempered  by  the  cool  breezes  that 
generally  blow  from  the  Pacific,  or  from  the  opposite  quarter  down  the 
frozen  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  that  the  heat  was  less  than  in  corre- 
sponding latitudes  on  tlie  continent.  It  never  rained  on  the  coast;  but 
this  dryness  was  corrected  by  a  vaporous  cloud,  which,  through  the 
summer  months,  hung  like  a  curtain  over  the  valley,  sheltering  it  from 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  imperceptibly  distilling  a  refreshing 
noistiire,  that  clothed  the  fields  in  the  brightest  verdure.' — Ib*^  vol.  ii., 
p.  81. 

Dr.  Tschudi*s  personal  observation  must  be  compared  with 
this  glowing  picture  : — 

*  The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable,  hut  not  very  healthy.  During 
six  months,  from  April  to  October,  a  heavy,  damp,  but  not  cold  mist 
overhangs  the  city.  The  summer  is  always  hot,  but  not  oppressive. 
The  transition  from  one  season  to  another  is  gradual,  and  almost  im- 
fMnteptible.  In  October  and  November  the  misty  canopy  begins  to 
riae;  it  becomes  thinner,  and  yields  to  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  April  the  horizon  begins  to  resume  tbe  misty  veil:  the  mornings  are 
cool  and  overcast,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  is  desr.  In  a  few  weeks 
sfter»  the  brightDem  of  noon  also  disappesrs.  The  great  humidity  gives 
rise  to  msny  diieases»  particularly  fevers,  and  the  alternations  from  heat 
to  damp  canae  dysentery.  On  an  average,  tbe  victims  to  this  disease 
are  very  numerous.  It  is  endemic,  and  becomes,  at  appaienily  vegidar 
hut  distant  periods,  epidemic.  The  intermittent  fevers  or  agues,  called 
tercianosj  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru  very  dangerous,  both  during 
their  course  and  in  their  consequences.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Lima  are  suffering  at  all  times  from 
tercianos,  or  from  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  It  usually  attacks 
foreigners,  not  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Lima,  but  some  years 
•fterwards.  In  ijeneral,  the  tribute  of  acclimatation  is  not  so  soon  paid 
by^migrants  in  Lima  us  in  other  tropical  regions.' —  Tschudi,  pp.  159^ 

We  know  not  how  far  the  more  inland  situation  of  Cuzco  may 
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render  it  less  liable  to  snfTer  from  earthquakes,  or  how  far  the 

wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Peruvians  warned  them  to  ke^ 
their  great  cities  at  a  distance  from  the  more  perilous  sea -shore, 
but  Lima  might  almost  seem  built  over  some  centre  of  the  eaxihj 
internal  strife:-— 

'Along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru/  writes  Dr.  Tschudi,  '  the  atmosphere 
IS  almost  uniformly  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  not  illuminated  by  the 
lightning's  flash,  or  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  thunder  :  no  deluges  o{ 
rain,  no  fierce  hurricanes  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  and  with  liiem 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  •  •  •  • 

*  But  the  mildness  of  the  elements  above  ground  is  firightfuUj  oonn- 
terbalanoed  by  their  iubtemnean  (ury.  Lima  is  frequently  Tinted  bj 
earthquakesi  and  several  times  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  a  mass  A 
ruins.  At  an  avera^  forty- five  shocks  may  be  counted  on  in  the  year. 
Most  of  them  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  May,  and  June.  Experience  gives  reason  to  expect  the 
yisitation  of  two  desolating  earthquakes  in  a  century.  The  period 
between  the  two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  The  most  considerable 
catastrophes  experienced  in  Lima  since  Europeans  have  visited  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  happened  in  the  years  1586,  1630,  1687« 
1713,  1746,  1806.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  this  city  may  be  the  prey  of  another  such  visitation.' — T6. 
pp.  i62,  163. 

Dr.  Tschudi  describes  strikingly  the  effect  of  the  earthquake 
upon  the  native  and  upon  the  stranger 

'  No  familiarity  with  the  phenomeuon  can  blunt  this  feeling.  The 
inhabitant  of  Lima^  who  from  childhood  has  frequently  witnessed  these 

convulsions  of  nature,  is  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  shock,  and  rushes 

from  his  apartment  with  the  cry  of  Miscricordia  !  The  foreigner 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  who  knows  nothing  of  earthquakes  but  by  de- 
scription, waits  with  impatience  to  feel  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and 
longs  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  subterraneous  gounds  which  ho  has 
hitherto  considered  fabulous.  With  levity  he  treats  the  apprehension 
of  a  coming  convulsion,  and  laughs  at  the  fears  of  the  natives  ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  wish  is  gratified,  he  is  terror-stricken,  and  is  involuntarily 
prompted  to  seek  safety  in  flight.' — lb.  p.  170. 

The  population  of  the  country  offers  the  most  unfavourable 
point  of  comparison.  Notwithstanding  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  Peruvian  government  is  said  to  have  kept  its 
registers,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  authentic  statement 
oi  the  population  in  the  whole  dominions  of  the  Incas;  but 
all  the  accounts  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  numbers  were  verv 
great  in  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  territory.  Dr. 
Tsdmdi  asserts  that '  the  whole  present  population  of  the  count rv, 
extending  from  the  3rd  to  the  22nd  degree  of  South  latitude, 
is  but  1,400,000' — at  least  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  London 
and  its  suburbs.' 
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The  character  of  the  population  is  as  extraordinary  as  its  still 
diminishing:  paucity — for  in  Lima  the  inhabitants,  which  in  1810 
amounted  to  87,000,  in  1842  had  sunk  to  53,000 — and  parts  of 
the  city  are  quite  deserted.  Of  course,  the  capital  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  amount  of  varieties  in  the  breed  of 
human  beings — nor  we  trust  of  the  morality,  considering  that  the 
number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  considerably  surpasses 
tbote  bom  in  legitimate  union.  Bui  the  Gennan  Doctor's  list 
of  enmtm  in  Lima  it  a  cunotity. 


PABIHTS.  OBILOtlK. 

Wbite  Tktlier  and  N«8Ti>  Modier   •      .      •  Iffvlaftto. 

Wliite  Father  and  Indian  Mother   •        •        •  MettilO, 

ln(iii\ii  Fatl>er  and  Negro  Mother    .        •        ,  Chino. 

White  Father  and  Mulatta  Muther  •       •        •  Cuaiteron. 

Wbilt  Faibar  and  Heitiia  Mother  •      •      •   Creole  (only  dictingaidied  flrom 

the  White  hj  a  pdt-hnwMth 
complexion.) 

White  Father  and  China  Mother    •       •       •    Chino- Blanco. 
Wbitt  VRtber  and  Coartcrom  ModMT    •      •  Qaintan. 
While  Father  and  Quintera  Mother        •       •  White. 
Ntjfro  Fatktr  and  IntUan  Mother     .        •        •  Zambo. 
Negro  Father  and  Mulatta  Mother  .       •       •  Zambo-Negro. 
Nc^o  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother  •       •       •  Mulatto*Oscuro. 
Nafvo  Father  and  China  If  other    .       •       •  Zaaaba-Ghioo. 
Negro  Father  and  Zamba  Mother  .  Zaoabl^N^glD  (parlbetlj  black.) 

Negro    Father    and  Cuarterona  or  Quintera 
Mother  .......    Mulatto  (rather  dark.) 

Indian  Faifaar  and  MnlallaMolhtr  •  Cbino-OMoia 

Indian  Fatfaar  and  McatiaModMr.  •   Mertiio-Claro    (fiaqnantlj  varj 

beantiful.) 

bdiaii  Father  and  China  Mother    .       •       •  Chino-Oiolo. 
IndUaFitthav  and  Zamba  Molhar  •  .  Zaaaba-daiOb 

Indian  FkdMT  and  China-Chola  UodMT  •      •  Indian  (with  latbar  ahoit  ftiof 

hair.) 

Indian  Father  and  Caarterocia  or  Quintera 
Ifodier  MaHiao  (lather  brown.) 

Mulatto  Father  and  Zamba  Mother       •       •    Zambo  (a  miserable  race.) 

Mulatto  Fatlier  and  Mestiza  Mother        «        •    Chino  (of  rather  clear  complaiion.) 
Mulatto  Father  and  China  Muther  •       «       •    Chino  (rather  dark.) 
—ft  ,  p.  114. 

Dr.  Tschudi's  moral  conclusions  are  as  melancholy  as  his 
statistics  :— 

<To  define  thdr  chanusteristics  correctly  would  be  impoMible,  for 
their  minds  partake  of  the  mixture  of  their  blood.  As  a  general 
mle,  it  may  llurly  be  said  that  they  unite  in  themselves  sll  the  faults, 
without  any  of  the  yirtues,  of  their  progenitors.  As  men  they  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  pure  races,  and  as  members  of  society  they  are 
the  worst  class  of  citisens.  I  wish  my  observations  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  general  sense.  I  have  met  with  some  honourable  exceptions  ; 
though,  unfortunately,  they  were  mere  solitary  luminaries,  whose 
transient  light  has  been  speedily  obscured  by  the  surrounding  darkness.' 
—16.,  pp.  91,  92. 
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Yet  nature  seems  to  be  almost  as  bountiful  as  In  the  better  (Li\s 
of  this  favoured  land,  and  only  wants  the  regular  tribute  of  human 
industry.  The  production  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Peru  Proper 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  that  of  maize,  which  is  sup- 
plied in  exchange  by  Chili.  Dr.  Tschudi  marks  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that,  'since  the  earthquake  of  1687.  the  crops  of  maize 
on  the  Peruvian  coast  have  been  inconsiderable.'  But  his  ac- 
count of  the  other  products,  especially  of  the  fruits,  tends  to  make 
less  improbable  the  record  of  the  industrial  paradise  foond^  and 
alas!  blighted,  by  Spanish  rule. 

The  Indians,  in  the  interior,  still  brood  over  their  wrongs  with 
deep  and  indelible  animosity.  Centuries  of  oppression  have 
thinned  their  numbers,  but  not  altogether  crushed  the  memory  of 
better  times.  The  laws  which  were  issued  from  Europe  under 
Ibe  influence  of  men  like  Gasca,  who  established  the  Spanish 
rule,  and  by  the  better  clergy,  were  always  eluded  by  the  exe- 
cutive in  Pero.  The  repartimientos,  the  compulsory  purchases 
of  European  goods  by  the  natives^  though  intended  to  reliete 
them  from  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the  Spanish  merchant^ 
proved  cmellj  oppressive,  forcing  the  poor  Indians  to  bestow 
their  ' small  means  on  that  of  which  they  had  no  need,  or  on  which 
they  looked  with  aversion.  But  far  worse  were  the  Mitas  and 
the  Pongos — the  Mitas  enforced  labour  in  the  mines,  the  Pongee 
a  kind  of  domestic  semtude.  Nine  millions  of  lives  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  cruel,  wasteful,  and 
unmitigated  toils  extorted  from  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 
Dr.  Tschndi  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  But  if  the  tradition 
linger  in  their  minds,  of  the  mild  and  considerate  treatment  even 
of  Uie  miners  under  their  native  kings,  no  wonder  that  the  un- 
quenchable animosity  should  rankle  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 
The  Peruvian  miners  inflict  one,  and  that  a  remarkable  revenge 
upon  their  oppressors.  They  possess,  or  encourage  in  pardonable 
malice  the  sup[)osition  of  their  possessing,  old  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  treasureSf  which  they  occasionally  betray,  only  to  tempt 
avarice  and  then  bury  again  in  more  profound  secrecy. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  euormous  amount  of  wealth  which  the  mines  of 
Peru  have  already  yielded,  and  still  continue  to  yield,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  silver  veins  have  been  worked.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  Indians  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  many  rich  mines,  the 
situation  of  which  they  wili  never  disdose  to  the  whites,  nor  to  the 
detested  mestisos.  Heretofore  mining  has  been  to  them  sll  toil  and 
little  profit,  and  it  has  bound  them  in  chsins  from  which  they  will  not 
essily  emancipate  themselves.  For  centuries  psst,  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  richest  silver-mines  has  been  with  inviolable  secrecy  trtns- 
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mttted  fnm  latlier  to  ion.  All  endetvoim  tojprenil  on  tbem  to  di?ulgo 
these  lecrett  have  hitherto  heen  fmitleis.* — io.,  p.  345. 

Dr.  Tichudi  here  relstee  two  anecdotes— one  of  a  miiie  be- 
trayed hj  a  Peruvian  girl  to  a  youth  with  whom  she  was  in 
love.  He  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  the  mine  by 
the  old  Indian  father,  poisoned,  and  reached  his  emplojers  too 
late  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot,  which  remains  unknown  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Indian  and  all  his  family  disappeared.  In  another 
case,  a  gambling  monk  (a  Franciscan,  vowed  to  poverty !)  was  led 
by  an  Indian  friend  blindfold  to  a  place,  where  *  the  bandage 
being  removed  from  his  eyes,  he  discovered  that  he  was  in  a 
small  and  somewhat  shallow  shaft,  and  was  surrounded  by  masses 
of  silver  ;* — he  was  allowed  to  take  as  much  as  he  could  cany ; 
but,  bethinking  himself  no  doubt  of  our  old  friend  in  the  nursery 
tale,  as  he  went  along  he  dropped  the  beads  of  his  rosary  (a  pious 
use!)  to  guide  him  back  to  the  dear  masses.  But  even  a  Fran- 
ciscan is  no  match  in  craft  for  an  Indian.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
his  Indian  friend  knocked  at  his  door  with  a  handful  of  beads : 
*  Father,  you  have  dropped  your  rosary  on  the  way,  and  I  have 
picked  it  up.* 

The  Peruvians  arc  a  gloomy  people;  this  is  manifested  in 
their  songs,  their  dances,  their  dress,  and  their  whole  domestic 
economy ;  it  is  the  gloom  of  three  centuries  of  oppression — and 
there  is  danger,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  their  e^loom. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  rule  insurrections  were  fre- 
quent. At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  1780-1,  a  rebellion 
broke  out,  which  was  formidable  for  a  time — its  leader  Tupac 
Amaru,  who  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  as  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  last  Inca.  It  was  overcome  by  treachery,  and 
snimressed  with  remorseless  barbarity. 

The  Indians  joined  in  the  Colonial  revolt  against  Spain,  but 
the  result  of  that  movement  produced  no  indepaidence  to  them— 
they  have  now  drawn  off  within  themselves^  and  await  their  time. 

*  Smce  the  War  of  Independence  the  Indians  have  made  immense 
progress.  During  the  civil  war,  which  was  kept  up  uninterraptedly  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  they  were  taught  military  manoeuvres  and  the 
use  of  fire-arms.    After  every  lost  battle  the  retreating  Indians  carried 

with  them  in  their  flight  their  muskets,  which  they  still  keep  carefully 
concealed.  They  are  also  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, of  which  in  all  their  festivals  they  use  great  quantities  for  squibs 
and  rockets.  The  materials  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra.' — Ib.^  p.  478. 

Even  the  change  of  faith  has  in  no  way  blended  them  with  the 
foreign  population  which  possesses  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

*  The  Christian  religion  has  been  spread  among  the  Indians  by  force; 
and  for  centuries  past  they  have  regarded  the  priests  only  in  the  light  of 
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tjrantt,  who  make  Teligion  a  eloak  for  the  moal  teindakitt  pecmikij 
extortioDt,  and  whoie  conduci  ia  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrinea 
they  profees.  If  they  render  to  them  nnoonditional  obedience,  aceom- 
panied  hj  a  lort  of  timid  reverence,  it  it  to  be  attributed  leee  to  the 
operation  of  the  Christian  principle  than  to  a  lingering  attachment  to 
the  theocratic  government  of  the  Incas,  which  has  impreiacd  the 
PeniTiant  with  a  sacred  awe  of  religion.' — Ib,^  p.  482« 

But  the  traveller  still  contemplates  the  monuments  of  the  de- 
parted maofnificence  and  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Incas'  rule,  and  ao 
far  bears  witness  to  the  romance  of  their  grandeur  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  great  military  road  from  Cuzxo  to 
Quito  may  be  traced  by  many  remains  throughout  its  vast 
length,  crossing  as  it  did  the  awful  heights  of  the  Cordillera, 
spanning  with  its  pensile  bridges  the  most  terrific  ravines,  and 
throwing  off  to  all  the  more  important  points  its  lateral  branches, 
so  as  to  afford  the  most  complete  means  of  communication,  in 
the  days  when  the  llama  was  the  only  beast  of  burthen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire.  It  was  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  broad,  paved  with  large  flat  stones.  At  every  interval 
of  about  twelve  paces  there  was  a  row  of  smaller  stones  laid  br)ri- 
zontally  and  a  little  elevated,  so  that  the  road  ascended,  as  it  were, 
by  a  succession  of  terraces.  It  was  edged  on  each  side  by  a  low 
parapet.  Many  of  the  stations  for  the  messengers,  who  kept  up  a 
sort  of  human  electric  teleojaph  on  this  g^reat  road,  are  still  entire. 
Each  of  these  waa  on  a  hilloc»lj  and  a  signal  being  hoisted  to  the 
next  atation^  the  messenger  wai  met  half-waj  bj  one  from  that 
station,  and  io  the  intelligence  travelled  on  with  great  rapidity. 
And  not  messages  alone,  but  luxuries:  'The  rojal  table  in 
Cuzco  was  served  with  freah  fish,  caught  in  the  sea  near  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Xurin,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  leagues 
from  Cuzco.'  fiendes  theae  messenger^itations,  veitigea  of  many 
of  the  broad  round  towers  which  were  used  for  magaiines  of 
g^rani»  are  teen  in  the  Altoa  of  Sonlhem  and  Central  Porn.  The 
aqaedocta,  by  which  the  moat  barren  land-waates  and  arid  hills 
were  converted  into  fmitfal  plantations,  are  to  be  traced  through- 


destroyed,  the  limits  of  the  Tapu  lands  (square  fields  of  uniform 
siae,  surrounded  by  low  stone  walls)  are  discernible.  Theae 
were  the  allotments  to  the  people^  wluch^  according  to  their  sin- 

fnlar  polity,  were  annually  granted  and  resumed  by  the  State, 
t  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  here  and  there  these  conduits  have 
perished,  if,  as  Dr.  Tschudi  was  told,  some  of  the  water-pi|)es 
were  of  gold.  But  above  all  there  are  vast  remains  of  palaces, 
fortresses,  and  temples.  'The  walls  of  these  edifices/  writes 
Dr.  Tschudi,  '  were  built  of  square  stones,  so  finely  cut,  and 
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joined  so  closely  together,  that  between  any  two  there  is  not 
suflBcient  space  to  insert  the  edge  of  the  thinnest  paper.*  In  the 
royal  palace  at  Cuzco,  and  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  was 
a  cement  of  melted  gold  and  silver.  In  ordinary  cases^  however, 
the  stones  so  poised  and  fitted  were  supported  by  their  own  weight. 
Dr.  Tschudi  supposes  that  these  stones,  some  of  which  are  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  from  eight  to  ten  high,  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  were  worked  by  the  friction  of  a  harder  stone,  and 
afterwards  polished  by  pjritoos  plants.  They  are  of  various 
shapes,  some  square,  others  polygonal,  and  even  spherical.  But 
how  they  were  extracted  from  the  quarry,  or  elevated  to  their  pre- 
sent heights,  passes  his  comprehension.  The  Peruvians  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pulley^  and  of  all 
machinery  of  the  kind :  nothing  therefore  remains  but  the  labour 
of  thousands  of  men.  If  then  Ntebuhr*s  theory,  that  all  such 
colossal  works  neoenarily  imply  not  merely  a  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocmtic  government,  but  an  oppressive  and^  tyrannical  abuse  of 
despotic  power— (and  the  fortresses  fern  to  have  been  more 
gigantic  constructions  than  the  temples)— we  must  make  great 
reservations  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  and  parental  sway  of 
the  Incas.  Yet  even  then  we  can  hardly  dose  these  two  works 
widioQt  a  painful  and  s<Mnewhat  compunctious  feeling:  in  the 
noble  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth— 

•  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away.' 


Abt.  II.— 2%e  Life  of  Mr$.  Chdofykm,  By  John  Evelyn,  of 
WootUmj  Esq,  Now  first  published;  and  edited  by  Samuel, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order 
of  the  Garter.    London.  1847. 

AMONG  the  many  literary  disinterments  of  our  time,  few 
excited  more  interest  than  that  of  John  Evelyn's  Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  in  1818;  but  the  edition  of  1827  was  bur- 
ihened  with  a  bulky  appendix  of  heavy  correspondence;  and  its 
five  8vo.  volumes  overwhelmed,  we  presume,  curiosity  and  the 
market.  The  monthly  *  libraries '  of  three  or  four  of  our  prin- 
cipal booksellers  are  at  present  running  a  keen  race — and  to  one 
or  other  of  them  that  admits  of  reprints,  we  bej?  leavetosug:gest  an 
Evelyn,  the  body  here  and  there  abridged,  and  the  long  tail  wholly 
dispensed  with.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  well  to  strike  out 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Diary  kept  during  his  travels — 
a  few  specimens  illustrating  the  formation  and  development  of 
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his  sdentificj  antiquarian^  and  artistical  propensities,  might,  we 
dunk,  be  soffident  in  a  popular  reprint ;  the  grand  and  lasting 
charm  b  in  the  passages  that  bring  oat  Uie  moral  and  rdigbas 
character  of  Mr.  Eveljn,  and  place  before  ns  the  state  of  c^muoo, 
feeling,  and  manners  among  the  exiled  cavaliers  of  the  Protector- 
ate, and  in  Tarions  daises  of  English  sodety,  especially  the  tcij 
highest,  from  the  Restoration  in  1660  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reiffnofAnne. 

It  is  to  Evelyn  that  we  owe  a  large  proportion  of  our  safest 
materials  for  a  ^r  estimate  of  the  personal  character  both  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  unhappy  brother.  Withoat  his  evidence  we 
should  be  comparatively  in  the  dark  as  to  the  most  curious  and 
important  (though  by  no  means  the  most  dignified)  chapter  in 
our  history,  the  revolution  of  16S8 — more  especially  the  perscjnal 
parts  of  King:  James's  Goneril  and  Regan — for  there  was  no 
Cordelia  of  his  blood,  though  he  found  one  in  the  innocent  and 
devoted  young  wife  of  his  cider  days,  Mary  of  Modena.*  The 
ingratitude  with  which  Clarendon  had  been  treated,  might  be 
suspected  of  tinging  his  pictures  of  the  Court  that  outraged  and 
at  last  expelled  its  guardian  sage  and  genius.  ]\^p}s,  though  we 
would  not  for  the  world  lose  him,  and  though  we  are  very  far  from 
classing  him  as  in  the  main  among  the  low  moralities  of  his  day, 
was  certainly  a  man  of  an  essentially  vulgar  and  coarse  stamp  f — 
and  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  the  tone  very  often  of  his  re- 
marks, could  not  but  suggest  great  hesitation  as  to  accepting  him 
for  the  critic  of  kings  ami  princes  who,  with  all  their  melancholy 
defects,  were  eminently  gentlemen  in  bearing.  The  other  Me- 
moirs and  Private  Leiters  of  the  Restoration,  as  far  as  yet  reveale<l 
to  us,  would  have  still  left  our  notion  of  things  very  incomplete, 
but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  MSS.  at  Wootton:  aud 
though  the  writer  says  comparatively  little  of  William  of  Orangej 
even  as  to  that  dark  character  every  future  historian  will  confess 
the  worth  of  sundry  brief  and  picturesque  entries  in  Evelyn's 
Journal. 

As  to  the  ladies^  his  touch  is  invaluable.  Tt  is  he  that  drew 
Lucy  Waters  in  three  words,  *  a  bold,  brown,  beautiful  woman.' 
It  is  he  that  gives  us  the  insUMaiian  of  Mademoiselle  de  Quer- 
ouaille,  at  Euston— ^  in  undress  almost  all  the  day,  and  much  fond- 

*  We  may  take  ^'u  opportuoity  of  expreuing  our  tbaiilu  to  Miss  Agnes  Striddaod 
for  die  1 0th  volume  of  ner  'Lives  of  tne  Qnecnf  of  lUigland,*  and  especially  for  hm 
Memoir  of  Mary  of  Modena.    In  lliis  instance  Miss  Strickland  bos  made  a  very 
judicious  use  of  many  autlientic  MS.  authorities  not  previously  collected— and  Uie 
suit  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  our  biographical  library. 

t  It  it  said  by  thoM  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge  GoUietioiMp  tfiat  tbe  nohi** 
edflor  of  Pepys  took  care  to  expunge  much  that  would  have  been  un6t  for  the  fcoMJc 
•ye.  Lord  Hraybrooke's  good  sense  and  taste  arc  well  kpQWtt  bttt  CQOUgb  is  prialad 
to  couuteoauce  the  report4  curreut  ai  to  the  urigiual  MS. 
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ness  and  toying  with  that  young  wanton  ;'  the  parly  having  been 
made  at  the  counlry-seat  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  Arlington — 
'several  lords  and  ladies  Iwlging  in  the  house'  for  the  noble  oc- 
casion—and Evelyn  himself  apparently  the  only  guest  that  was 
not  invited  to  sec  *  the  stocking  flung  after  the  manner  of  a  mar- 
ried bride.'  But  not  to  dwell  too  long  in  the  tents  of  sin,  it  is  lie 
who  has  preserved  the  express  '  form  and  image*  of  'good  Queeu 
Mary '  in  the  iirst  moment  of  her  queenship — 

*  I  taw  the  fiew  Quee?ic  and  King  proclaim'd  tlic  very  next  day  after 
her  coming  to  Whitehall,  Wednetday  13  Feb.  [1689],  with  greate  afid*> 
mation  and  general!  good  reception.  Bonfires,  bells,  guns,  &c.  It  was 
bcliev'd  that  both,  especially  the  Priucesse,  would  have  shew'd  some 
seeming  reluctance  at  least,  of  asbuming  her  father's  Crown,  and  made 
some  apology,  testifying  her  regret  that  he  should  by  his  mismanage- 
ment necessitate  the  Nation  to  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  w^^^^'  would 
have  shew'd  very  handsomely  to  the  world,  and  according  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  her  piety;  consonant  also  to  her  husband's  first  declara- 
tion, that  there  was  no  intention  of  deposing  the  King,  but  of  succouriog 
the  Nation.  But  nothing  of  all  thta  appeared ;  the  came  into  White-hail 
laughing  and  jolly,  at  to  a  wedding,  ao  aa  to  seem  quite  transported. 
She  nee  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  her  nndiessey  as  it  was  reported, 
before  her  women  were  up,  went  abtmtfrom  roome  to  foome  to  see  tke 
convenienee  of  WkUe^kail;  lay  in  the  same  bed  and  apartment  where 
the  late  Qucene  lay,  and  wiUun  a  night  or  two  sate  down  to  play  at 
basset,  as  the  Queene  her  predecessor  used  to  do.  She  sinllM  upon  and 
talkM  to  every  body,  so  that  no  change  secmM  to  have  taken  place  at 
Court  since  her  laj^t  going  away,  save  that  infinite  crouds  of  people 
throng'd  lo  sec  her,  and  that  she  went  to  our  prayers.  This  carriage 
was  censurM  by  many.  She  seems  to  be  of  a  good  nature^  and  that  she 
takes  nothing  to  heart;  whilst  the  Prince  her  husband  has  a  thoughtful 
countenance,  is  wonderfull  serious  and  silent,  and  seems  to  treate  all 
persons  alike  gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  affaires.' — J£velyn  Me- 
moirs,  iii.  271,  272. 

As  might  he  expected  in  a  man  of  such  pure  tastes  and  habits, 
many  of  Evelyn's  own  most  intimate  friendships  were  with  women. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  in  an  early  visit  at  Paris  to  secure  tlie 
affections  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  ambassador 
of  Charles  I.,  and  who  continued  to  hold  the  same  office  after 
the  death  of  his  revered  master.  In  due  time  Evelyn  marrie<l 
the  object  of  his  attachment,  and  their  union,  prolonged  over 
more  than  forty  years,  was  as  happy  as  lasting.  His  friends, 
especially  his  female  friends,  were  also  his  wife's — and  amidst 
the  very  peculiar  circnmttances  of  upper  society  under  Charles  H. 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  many  a  fair  young  creature, 
bereft  of  the  efficient  guardianship  of  relations,  found  advice 
and  support  at  Says  Court,  where  virtue  and  piety  presided 
over  all  the  amiigeiiients  of  an  elogaoty  bat  never  ostentatious 
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establishment.    Of  such  guests  as  these  numerous  notices  occur  in 
the  good  gentleman's  Diary, — none,  however,  is  recorded  with  such 
tenderness  as  Margaret  Blagge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Godolphin.  Few 
readers  of  his  Diary  but  must  have  preserved  some  recollection 
of  that  name ; — certainly  when  at  its  close  wc  reached  the  cata- 
logue of  separate  tracts  designed  by  Evelyn,  no  line  of  the  pa^e 
excited  more  regret  than  *  Item — A  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.*  No 
such  MS.  had  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  Evelyni 
of  Wootton.    We,  like  them,  concluded  that  the  meditated  tract 
had  never  been  oompoied.    It  wm  lioweirer  extant,  and  in  safe 
hands — at  least  in  a  safe  repository ;  for  we  infer  thai  the  noble 
descendants  of  Evelyn^  through  a  female  line,  were  not  them- 
selves aware,  until  lately,  that  the  MS.^  of  the  Life  of  Margwei 
Godolphin  had  been  their  part  of  his  succession,  and  was  reposing 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  library  at  Nuneham.    Upon  the  death  of 
the  last  Earl  Haroourt,  that  lair  seat,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  familiar  to  every  Oxonian  memory,  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  cousin^  the  Honourable  Edward  VenMin,  Archbishop 
of  York — who  then  added  the  name  of  Haroourt  to  his  own ; — > 
and  his  Grace  appears  some  few  years  ago  to  have  made  the  wel- 
come discovery  of  the  Evelyn  legacy.    When  Dr*  Wilberlbfoei 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Oxford^  paid  his  first 
visit  at  Nuneham,  the  archbishop  indulged  him  with  the  perusal 
of  the  MS*,  and,  as  we  have  heard,  expressed  regret  that  he 
could  not  himself,  at  his  advanced  age,  undertake  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  hb  great-great  ^randfaUm  John  Evefyn*s  loDg 
niissing  tract.   This  the  young  bishop  willingly  offered  to  do  for 
his  venerable  friend.  He  has  now  done  so — and  in  audi  a  mannrr 
as  must  entirelv  satisfy  the  owner  of  the  predous  MS.   The  nar- 
rative is  printed  as  nearly  according  to  the  autograph  as  could  be 
fairly  desired — ^a  few  puzzling  spellings  have  been  corrected,  but 
the  style  remains  entirely  undisturbed ; — the  arrangements  of  the 
page  and  even  the  form  of  the  letter  recall,  though  not  with  any 
elaborate  nicety  of  imitation,  the  typography  of  a  century  and 
a  half  ago : — his  lordship  has  supplied  a  very  judicious  preface — 
and  such  genealogical  tables  and  notes  as  seemed  requisite  were 
added,  at  his  request,  by  one  whose  varied  stores  of  learning  are 
ever  at  the  command  of  friend  or  stranger — Mr.  Holmes,  of  the 
British  Museum  :  and  all  this  care  was  well  due,  Mrs.  Godolphin 
deserved  U)  have  an  Evelyn  for  her  biographer;  and  the  graces  of 
his  own  mind  and  tem])cr  have  nowhere  revealed  themselves  more 
delightfully  than  in  this  memorial  of  her. 

Her  father.  Colonel  Thomas  Blagge,  or  Blague,  of  Homings- 
heath,  in  Suffolk,  appears,  from  Mr.  Holmes's  table,  to  have  re- 
presented a  family  of  ancuent  gentility  and  considerable  posses- 
sions- 
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sions.  His  great-great-grand  father  was  a  baron  of  the  exchequer 
in  1511;  his  great-grandfather,  the  Sir  George  Blagge  whom 
Wyat  records  as  the  wittiest  of  his  friends^  aod  to  whom  Surrey 
inscribes  bis  version  of  the  73rd  Psalm : — 

'  The  sudden  storms  that  heave  me  to  and  fro, 
Had  well  nigh  pierced  Faith,  my  guiding  sail. 
This  hred  despair  ;  whereof  such  doubts  did  grow. 
That  I  gan  faint  and  all  my  courage  fail. 
But  now,  my  Blage,  mine  error  well  I  sec; 
Such  goodly  light  King  David  giveth  me.' 

He  distinguished  himself,  in  company  with  Surrey,  at  the  siege  of 
Lnndreci^  in  1543,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Charles  V.  In 
1546  he  was  cast  into  the  Tower  as  '  a  favorer  of  the  Gospel,* — 
was  oondemnorl  to  be  burnt  at  Smithfield,  and  escaped  that  hXe, 
aoeoTdin?  to  Fox,  solely  through  the  personal  interposition  of 
Henry  VI 11.,  who  took  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  used  to  call  him 
in  fondness  his  pig — from  which  we  may  infer  thai  the  witty  and 
gallant  Protestant  had  either  a  plump  person  or  small  eyes,  or  both. 
He  was  knighted  by  Somerset  on  the  field  of  Musselburgh,  1547> 
and  appears  among  the  witnesses  against  the  Lord  Admiral  Sey- 
mour in  1548.  The  only  writing  of  his  that  has  been  preserved*  is 
a  bitter  satire  on  the  death  of  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton* 
under  whose  auspices*  while  chancellor,  he  had  so  nearly  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  It  is  probable  that  some  connexion  with 
the  Court  had  been  kept  up  during  the  two  next  generations. 
Thomas  Blagge  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  L* 
and  Governor  of  Wallingford  when  it  surrendered  to  Fairfax  in 
1646.  He  was  with  Charles  II.  at  Worcester*  and  escaped  from 
that  field  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  the 
Restoration  he  obtained  the  colonel^  of  a  r^ment  and  the  go- 
vernorship of  Yarmouth*  but  died  soon  after*  November*  1660 ; 
leaving  no  son,  but  four  daughters,  two  of  them  celebrated  in 
their  own  time — ^though  not  on  precisely  similar  grounds. 

The  eldest,  Henrietta,  who  ultimately  ninrriod  Sir  Thomas 
Yarborough,  figures  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York 
(Anne  Hyde),  and  as  heroine  of  sundry  (|ucstionable  adventures, 
m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont.  We  have  no 
great  faiih  in  the  evidence  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton's  l>ook  on 
any  matter  of  scandal  ;  but  considering  the  frequent  notices  of 
Margaret  Blajfge  in  the  Wootton  Diary,  and  that  both  sisters  were 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Whitehall  at  the  same  time,  the  total 
absence  of  allusion  to  the  existence  of  Henrietta  in  Evelyn's 
wntings  must  be  c(;nsidered  as  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Ila- 
imlton  derides  her  appearance,  but  we  fear  she  was  '  fairer  than 
bonest.'    The  earlier  editions  of  Grammont  have  confounded  the 
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two  sisters,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  younger ;  but  they  are 
properly  distingaithed  in  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.* 

Margaret  was  born  In  1652,  so  thai  the  was  bat  in  her  eighth 
year  when  she  lost  her  father.  Two  or  three  years  before  the 
ooloners  death  she  had  been  carried  to  Paris  by  Mary  ViUieiB» 
Dnchess  of  Richmond,  sister  to  her  father**  old  companion  in 
arms,  George^  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  there  oonmiitted  her  to 
the  care  of  her  cousin,  Elizabeth  Fielding,  Coantett  of  Guilford, 
under  wbofe  roof  the  remained  till  the  Restoration — when  they 
returned  together  to  England.  Lady  Guilford  seems  to  have  con- 
oeived  a  warm  affection  for  the  child;  bnt  indeed,  (rom  Evelyn's 
diary  and  from  this  book  we  mnst  form  a  most  pleasii^  notion  of 
the  English  nobility  during  their  exile  in  one  important  parti- 
cular, their  tender  and  generous  concern  for  those  of  their 
party  that  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  loyalty,  and  were  not 
so  well  provided  with  pecuniary  resources.  Colonel  Blagge  had 
been  fined  and  impoverished.  This  foreign  home  thmfore 
was  very  acceptable — but  it  had  not  proved  free  from  danger. 
Lady  Guilford  was  one  of  those  who  yielded  to  the  seductkxis 
of  the  exiled  queen  and  her  French  friends,  and  adopted  at  Paris 
the  religion  of  the  country ;  and  she  soon  exhibited  the  seal  of  an 
apostate,  and  spared  no  pains  to  pervert  also  the  child  intrusted 
to  her  keeping.  But  little  Margaret  Blagge  withstood  all  these 
efforts  with  unshaken  firmness.  *  Being  frequently  tempted/ 
says  Evelyn,  'by  that  bigott  prosclitesse  to  go  to  mass  and  be  a 
papist,  our  young  saint  would  not  only  not  be  persuaded  to  it,  but 
asserted  her  better  faith  with  such  readiness  and  constancy,  as 
(according  to  the  argument  of  that  keen  relis^ion)  caused  her  to 
be  rudely  treated  and  menaced  by  the  countess  :  soe  as  she  was  be- 
come a  Confessor  and  almost  a  Martyr  before  she  was  seven  years 
old'  (p.  8).  Whether  there  was  any  friendship  subsequently  be- 
tween Lady  Guilford  and  her  refractory  inmate,  does  not  appear. 
\Vc  see  that  she  lived  during  all  her  years  of  adolescence  in  great 
intimacy  with  many  of  the  Villiers  connexion :  and  we  need  not 
add  that  their  society  implied  other  dangers  besides  that  of  Popish 
proselytism ;  but  whatever  the  dangers  were,  Margaret  escaped 
them  all  alike. 

Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  North,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  strong  sense  which  has  usually  been  combined 
in  that  race  with  so  many  charms  of  wit  and  grace ;  she  must 

*  Scott's  notes  on  GkmmmoDt  are  reprinted  in  om  of  &e  txtra  volume*  of  *  Bohn's 
Library'  (1846) — one  of  the  very  host  of  tlio«p  monthly  »erialg — the  self  cf  ion  exrellmt, 
the  bookf  bandtome,  and  the  price  wonderfully  low.  The  collection  includes  already 
all  the  niMtorpMWtt  of  Schaicr,  Sitmoodi'*  Italian  Republics  Rotoot^k  Leo  X.  and 
Loreiixo,  Lnnsi'e  Hntory  of  Paintiog,  Bookimui*!  History  of  IiiT«tiQn%  and  wioai 
other  worka  of  peraunient  valuo. 
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also  have  been  very  handsome,  for  Evelyn,  who  never  saw  her, 
tells  us,  that  according  to  all  reports  she  ofreatly  resembled  his 
friend  Margaret.  Being  left  in  slender  circumstances,  to  educate 
four  daughters  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  birth  cost  her  a  hard 
struggle.  She  appears  to  have  done  her  duty  in  that,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  so  as  to  acquire  universal  esteem  and  sympathy; 
and  on  her  too  early  death,  three  of  the  girls  were  invited  up 
froun  Suffolk  to  reside  at  Court.  Of  Henrietta  we  shall  say  no 
more.  Of  Mary  Blagge  little  but  the  name  is  preserved — she 
probably  died  early  and  unmarried.  Margaret  was  the  youngest, 
not  only  of  the  three  maicb  of  honour,  but  of  ail  her  father  s 
family. 

She  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  (1664)  she  joined  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  York  at  St.  James's  Palace,  which 
from  the  Restoration  to  his  brother's  death  was  the  town  residence 
of  the  Duke.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  that  her  intimacy  with  Evelyn  began — so  that  of  her 
earlier  ezperiences  in  Court  life  his  narrative  is  brief.  In  examin- 
ing her  papers,  however,  by  her  husband's  desire,  after  her 
untimeljr  dMtth,  he  found  a  few  memoranda  of  that  period,  and  we 
shall  not  separate  them  from  his  touching  introdnction  :— 

*  This  was  indeed  a  snrpriseing  change  of  Aire,  and  a  perilous  Cli- 
mate fat  one  soe  very  young  as  ahe»  and  scarcely  yett  attained  to  the 
twelvth  year  of  her  age :  butt  by  how  much  more  the  danger  soe,  much 

greater  the  virtue  and  discretion  which  not  only  preserved  her  steady  in 
that  giddy  Station,  but  soe  improv'd,  that  the  example  of  this  little 
Saint  influenced  not  onely  her  honourable  companions,  butt  some  who 
were  advancM  in  yeares  before  her,  and  of  the  most  illustrious  quality. 
What !  shall  I  say,  she  like  a  young  Apostless  began  to  plant  Religion 
in  that  barren  S  )yle?  Arethusa  pass'd  thro'  all  those  turbulent  waters 
without  soe  much  as  the  leabt  staine  or  tincture  in  her  Christall.  With 
licr  piety  grew  vp  her  Witt,  which  was  see  sparkling,  accompanyed 
with  a  Judgment  and  Eloquence  soe  cxterordnary,  a  Beauty  and  Ayre 
8oe  charmeing  and  lovely,  in  a  word,  an  Address  soe  vniversally  takeing, 
that  after  few  years,  the  Court  never  saw  or  had  seen  such  a  Constella- 
tion of  perfections  amongst  all  their  splendid  Circles.  Nor  did  this, 
nor  the  admiration  it  created,  the  Elogiea  she  every  day  received,  and 
application  of  the  greatest  persons,  at  all  date  her ;  she  was  still  the 
saine,  allwayea  in  perfect  good  humouri  allwayea  hnmble,  allwayea  Re- 
ligious to  exactness.  Itt  rendred  her  not  a  whitt  moross,  tho*  some- 
tymes  more  serious,  casting  still  about  how  she  might  continue  the 
hoores  of  publique  and  private  devotion  and  other  exercises  of  piety,  to 
comply  with  her  duty  and  attendance  on  her  RoyaU  Mistress  wiUiout 
singularity  or  Reproache. 

'  Thus  pass'd  she  her  tymc  in  that  Court  till  the  Dutchess  dyed,  dure- 
ing  whose  Sickness,  accompanyed  (as  it  was)  with  many  vncomfortable 
circumstancesy  she  waited  aud  attended  with  an  exterordnary  aedulity, 
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and  aa  ahe  baa  ■ometymea  told  me,  when  few  of  the  rat  weie  abie  to 
endure  the  fatigue :  and  therefore  here,  before  I  proceed,  I  cannot  bat 
take  notice  of  tiuae  holy  reflectiona  ahe  made  Tpon  thia  occation,  aa  I  find 
them  amongst  other  looae  paj>era  mder  her  owne  faire  hand,  when  com* 
pareing  her  dear  Mother'a  aickneaa  and  other  freinda'  departure  with 
that  of  the  Dutchess,  thua  ahe  writea: — 

'  Mrs.  N.  dead— was  an  example  of  patience  vnder  a  burthen  that 
was  well  nigh  vnsopportable ;  often  ahe  reoeiTed  the  bleaaed  Sacrament, 
often  she  prayed  and  was  very  much  resign'd,  not  surprized  nor  in  con- 
fusion, but  pcrceiveing  her  sight  decay,  calling  vpon  God  after  many 
holy  and  pious  discourses  and  exhortations,  she  calmely  bidd  her  friends 
farewell. — A  poorc  woman  dead — worne  to  skyn  and  bones  with  a  con- 
sumption, she  made  noe  Complaints,  but  trusted  in  God,  and  that  what 
bethought  fitt  was  best,  and  to  him  resign'd  her  soule. — A  poo  re  creature 
that  had  been  a  great  sinner,  died  in  misserable  paines,  in  exceeding 
terror ;  God  was  gracious  to  her,  she  was  patient,  very  devout : — she 
was  released  in  prayer. — My  mother  dead — at  first  surprized,  and 
very  unwilling;  she  was  aflerwarda  resign'd,  recei?ed  often,  prayed 
much,  had  hoW  thinga  read  to  her,  delighted  in  heavenly  diaoomae, 
desired  to  be  dissolrd  and  be  with  Chriat,  ended  her  life  chearfiillj 
and  without  paine ; — left  her  family  in  order  and  waa  much  lamented. — 
The  D  -  -  dead— a  princesa  honoured  in  power — ^had  much  witt,  much 
mony,  nmch  eateeme;  she  was  full  of  vnspeakable  tortur,  and  died 
(poore  creature)  in  doubt  of  her  Religion,  without  the  Sacramenty  or 
divine  by  her,  like  a  poore  wretch;  none  remembred  her  after  one 
weeke,  none  sorry  for  her;  she  was  tost  and  flung  about,  and  every  one 
did  what  they  would  with  that  stately  carcase.  What  is  this  world, 
what  is  greatness,  what  to  be  esteemed,  or  thought  a  witt  ?  Wee  shall 
all  be  stript  without  sence  or  remembrance.  But  God,  if  wee  serve  him 
in  our  health,  will  give  vs  patience  in  our  Sickness." 

*  I  repeate  the  instances  as  sett  downe  in  her  diarye,  to  shew  how  early 
she  made  these  vsefull  and  pious  Recollections,  for  she  must  needs  L:e 
then  very  young,  and  att  an  age  att  least  when  ver^  few  of  her  sex,  and 
in  her  circomatancea,  much  ooneeme  themadtea  with  these  morti^eing 
reflectiona.  Butt,  as  I  hare  often  heard  her  say,  she  loved  to  be  att 
fuoerslls,  and  in  the  house  of  mourning,  soe  being  of  the  most  rompaa- 
aionate  nature  in  the  world,  she  was  a  constant  viaiter  of  the  aick  and  of 
people  in  diatreas/— Zrt/i  of  Mrs*  QoMphin^  pp.  9-14. 

Queen  Catharine,  on  her  aister-in-law'a  death  (1671),  took 
Mrs.  Mar^jaret  Blajrgfe  into  her  own  establishment ;  and  Evelyn, 

beino^  a  p^reat  friend  of  Mrs.  Howard,  another  of  her  Majesty's 
maids  of  honour,  had  thenceforth  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
Marg"aret ;  but  several  years  more  were  to  elapse  before  their 
ac(juaintance  ripened  into  friendship.  He  ronlesses  that  for  a 
considerable  time  he  reofarded  the  innocent  young  creature  w  ith 
a  prejudice  and  suspicion  that  puzzled  Mrs.  Howard.  When  that 
lady  invited  him  to  her  apartments,  '  I  would,'  he  says,  *  object 
that  there  was  a  Witt  with  her  whom  I  feared,  and  that  1  was 
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the  most  unfitt  person  in  the  world  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
Ante-Chamber  and  the  little  Spiritts  that  dwell  in  Fairy  Land/ 
The  narrative  is  addressed  by  Evelyn  to  a  sister  of  the  Mrs. 

Howard  here  alluded  to,  namely,  the  Lady  Sylvius,  wife  of  the 
Dutch  Minister,  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius,  who,  Charles  II.  said,  had 
nothing  Roman  about  him  but  his  name;  but  who  was  a  worthy 
man,  extremely  happy  as  the  elderly  husband  of  a  young  and 
handsome  lady  of  the  highest  Engl  is  li  blood.  Sir  Gabriel  had  a 
villa  in  Kent,  near  Evelyn's  at  Says  Court.  Lady  Sylvius,  after 
her  marriage,  lived  in  constant  familiarity  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E?elyn,  and  Margaret  Rlagge  paying  her  a  visit  in  the  country, 
accompanied  her  to  the  parish  church — where  we  need  hardly  say 
there  was  in  those  times  daily  service  morning  and  evening — and 
then  naturally  when  she  dined  with  a  neighbour.  Evelyn  now 
saw  Margaret  apart  from  the  show  and  glitter  of  Whitehall — by 
degrees  he  began  to  converse  with  her,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  though  a  wit,  she  was  not  to  be  feared^  and  that  good  little 
spirits  may  dwell  in  Fairy  Land. 

'  Itt  Is  not  to  be  diseribed  whh  wiist  Graoe,  ready  and  solid  vnder- 
siaiidiog,  she  would  disooune.  Nothing  that  she  ooneeived  covld  be 
better  eipressed,  and  when  she  was  sometjmes  proTok'd  to  Rai]ly» 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  soe  pleessnt,  and  inoffensively  divertnigy 
(shall  I  say)  or  instructive ;  for  she  ever  mingl'd  her  freest  entertain- 
inents  with  something  which  tended  to  serious. 

*  This  Creature  (would  I  say  to  my  selfe)  loves  God  ;  'tis  a  thousand 
pittyes  butt  she  should  persist;  what  a  new  thing  is  this,  I  think  Paulina 
and  Eiistochius  are  come  from  Bethlehem  to  Whitehall ;  and  from  this 
moment  I  began  to  looke  vpon  her  as  sacred,  and  to  bless  God  for  the 
graces  which  shoonc  in  her.  I  dayly  prayed  for  her  as  she  had  enjoined 
me,  and  she  began  to  open  some  of  her  holy  thoughts  to  me ;  and  I  saw 
a  flagrant  devotion,  and  that  she  had  totally  resigned  herselfe  to  God ; 
and  with  these  Incentiues,  who,  that  had  any  sence  of  Religion,  could 
forbeare  to  vallue  her  exceedingly  ? 

'  Itt  was  not  lon^  after  this,  that  being  one  day  to  visitt  her,  she 
aeem'd  to  me  more  thoughtfoU  than  ordinary.  I  asked  her,  what  made 
her  looke  soe  solemnly.  She  told  me,  she  had  never  a  freind  in  the 
world.  Noe,  said  I,  thats  impossible ;  I  beleive  no  body  has  more ;  for 
tU  that  know  yon  must  love  you«  end  those  that  love  yon  are  continaally 
your  freinds.  Butt  I,  who  well  knew  where  her  heart  att  that  tyme 
was,  asked  her  what  she  esteemed  a  certaine  Gentleman  beyond  the 
Seas.  Alas,  says  she,  be  is  very  ill,  and  that  makes  me  very  much  con- 
cerned ;  butt  I  doe  not  spcake  to  you  of  him,  whome  God  will  I  hope 
he  gratious  to,  but  I  would  have  a  Freind.  In  that  name  is  a  great 
deale  more  than  I  can  express — a  faithfull  freind,  whome  I  might  trust 
with  all  that  I  have,  and  God  knows,  that  is  butt  little ;  for  he  whome 
you  me;iue  does  not  care  to  meddle  with  my  concerns,  nor  would  I  give 
him  the  trouble.  These,  to  my  remembrance,  were  her  very  expressions 
to  me.    Madam>  said  1,  doe  you  speake  this  to  me,  as  if  I  were  capable 
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of  serving  you  in  any  thing  considerable?  I  beleive  you  tlie  penon  in 
the  world  (replyed  she)  who  would  make  such  a  freind  as  I  wish  for,  if 
I  had  meritt  enough  to  deserve  it.  Madam,  said  I,  consider  well  what 
you  say,  and  what  you  doe,  for  it  is  such  a  trust,  and  soe  great  an  obU- 
gation  that  you  lay  vpon  me,  as  I  ought  lo  embrace  with  all  imaginable 
respect,  and  acknowledgment  for  the  greatest  honour  you  oould  doe  roe ; 
Madam,  to  be  called  your  freind  were  the  most  desireaUe  in  the  wnrid, 
and  I  am  sure  I  sboud  endeavour  to  acquitt  me  of  the  duty  wttii  great 
cbearfuUnesB  and  fidelity.  Pray  leave  your  complimenting,  (anid  slie 
amileing)  and  be  my  freind  then,  and  looke  ypon  me  hencefottii  as  your 
Child.  To  this  purpose  was  her  obligeing  replye ;  and  there  standing 
pen  and  ink  vpon  the  table,  in  which  I  had  been  drawing  somethii^ 
vpon  a  paper  like  an  Alter,  she  writt  these  words  :  Be  this  the  Symboll 
of  Inviolable  Freindship, — Margaret  Blagge,  16th  October,  1672,  and 

vnderneath.  For  my  brother  E  ;  and  soe  delivered  it  to  nic  with  a 

smile.  Well,  said  I,  Madam,  this  is  an  high  obligation,  and  you  h.ivc 
allready  paid  me  for  the  greatest  service  that  I  can  ever  pretend  to  di^e 
you  ;  butt  yett  doe  you  know  what  you  have  'done  Yes,  saves  she, 
very  well ;  butt  pray  what  doe  you  meane  ?  Why,  said  I,  the  tide  thai 
has  consecrated  this  Alter  is  die  Marriage  of  Souls,  and  the  Golden 
thread  that  tyes  the  hearts  of  all  the  world.' 

Mr.  Evelyn  from  this  time  manag^ed  Margaret's  pecuniary 
matters  for  her,  and  was  as  a  father  to  her  in  every  respect.  He 
now,  of  course,  received  ample  details  of  all  her  difficulties  in  her 
position  at  Court;  but  we  shall  quote  rather  his  copy  of  some  rules 
which  she  had  *  prescribed  for  the  government  of  her  Actions  when 
she  was  of  duty  to  attend  upon  her  Majestye  in  publique - 

"  ISTif  Hfey  by  God's  Grace,  without  which  I  ca?i  doe  nothing, 
"  1  must,  till  Lent,  rise  att  halfe  an  houre  after  eight  a  clock  ;  whilst 
putting  on  mori)ing  cloathes,  say  the  prayer  for  Death  and  the  Te  Deum : 
tljen  presently  to  my  prayers,  and  soe  either  dress  my  selfe  or  goo  to 
Church  prayers.  In  drei^sing,  I  must  consider  how  little  it  sigiiifyes  lo 
the  savcing  of  my  soule,  and  how  foolish  'tis  to  be  angry  about  a  thing  so 
vnnccessary.    Consider  what  our  Saviour  suffered. — O  Lord,  assist  me. 

When  I  goe  into  the  withdrawing  roome,  Ictt  me  consider  what  ni) 
callmg  is:  to  entertalne  the  Ladys,  not  to  talke  ibolisbly  to  Men,  more 
especially  the  King ;  lett  me  consider,  if  a  Traytor  he  hateful],  she  that 
hetrayes  the  soule  of  one  is  much  worse &e  danger,  the  sin  of  it 
—•Lord,  assist  me. 

Att  Church  lett  me  mind  in  what  place  I  am  ;  what  about  to  ask, 
even  the  salvation  of  my  soule ;  to  whome  I  apeak, — to  the  God  that 
made  me,  redeemed  and  sanctifyed  me,  and  can  yett  cutt  me  off  when  he 
pleases. — O  Lord,  assist  me. 

*'  When  I  goe  to  my  Lady  Falmoiiths,  I  ought  to  take  paines  with 
her  about  her  Religion,  or  else  I  am  not  her  freind ;  to  shew  example  bv 
calmness  in  dispute,  ia  never  speaking  ill  of  anybody  to  her,  butt  ei- 
cuseing  them  rather.* 

*  This  Lady  Falmoiltb,  bom  Bagof,  was  by  her  marriage  nearly  eonwcfsd  widi  Iht 
Godotpbios.  WepMmntihehAdailoiiUdlfaeOoartieUgisii. 

••Goe, 
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"  Goe  to  the  Queene  allwayes  att  nine,  and  then  read  that  place  cun- 
ceriiing  t)ie  drawing  roome,  and  lett  my  man  waiie  for  me  to  ))ring  me 
word  before  publique  prayers  begin.  If  I  find  she  dynes  late,  come 
downe,  pray  and  readj  and  think  why  I  read — to  benefitt  my  soule, 
pars  my  tymeivdl,  and  improye  my  TDdentanding. — O  Lord,  assist  me. 

**  Be  rare  still  to  lead  tnat  hr  the  drawing  roome  in  the  privy  chain* 
ber,  or  presence,  or  other  pkoe  before  prayers,  and  soe  againe  into  the 
drawing  room  for  an  hour  or  soe;  uad  tnen  slipp  to  my  chsmber  and 
divert  myselfe  in  reading  some  pretty  booke,  because  the  Queen  does  not 
require  my  waiteing;  after  this  to  suppert  which  must  not  be  much  if  I 
have  dyned  well ;  and  att  neither  meale  to  eate  above  two  dishes,  because 
temperance  is  best  both  for  soule  and  body ;  then  goe  vpp  to  the  Queen, 
haveing  before  read,  and  well  thought  of  what  you  hate  written* 
Amen. 

"  Sett  not  vp  above  halfe  an  hour  after  eleaven  att  most ;  and  as  you  • 
vndress,  repeate  that  prayer  againe ;  butt  before,  consider  that  you  are 
perhapps  goeing  to  slecpc  your  last ;  being  in  bedd  repeate  your  hymne 
Bofdy,  ere  you  turne  to  sleepe. 

On  Festivall  evens  I  resolve  to  dyne  att  home,  and  to  repeat  all 
tlie  psalmes  I  know  by  heart,'*  (of  which  she  had  almost  the  whole 
psalter,}  '^reserveing  my  reading  or  part  of  my  prayers  till  night ;  and 
supp  with  bread  and  beere  only. 

On  Frydayes  md  Wednetdaies  lie  eat  nothing  till  after  evening 
prayer;  and  soe  come  downe  as  soone  as  ever  the  Queene  has  dyned, 
without  goeing  to  visitt,  till  my  owne  prayers  are  finished. 

**The  same  will  I  observe  the  day  before  I  receive;  yse  to  pray  on 
those  dayes  by  daylight;  and  early  on  Sundayes,  and  think  of  no  diver- 
sion  till  after  evening  prayer;  to  dyne  abroad  as  little  aa  possible,  but 
perfonne  my  constant  duty  to  God  and  the  Queene.  Auist  me,  O  Lord ; 
Amen. 

**  Sing  Psalmes  now  and  then  out  of  Sundayes.  Endeavour  to  begg 
with  teares  what  you  aske,  and  O  lett  them  be.  O  Lord,  my  oncly  plea- 
sure. There  are  3  Sundayes  to  come  from  this  Saturday  night ;  j)ray 
une  day  earnestly  to  God  for  love,  and  again&t  takcing  his  name  in 
vaine,  pray  against  intemperance  and  sensuality ;  and  the  other  day  for 
meekeness,  and  against  envy ;  another  for  fear  and  alliance,  and  against 
detraction. 

I  have  vowed,  if  it  be  possible,  not  to  sett  vpp  past  ten  a  clock ; 
therefore,  before  you  engage  in  company,  goe  downe  and  read  this,  and 
be  as  much  slone  as  you  can ;  and  when  you  are  abroad  talke  to  men  as 
little  as  may  be :  carry  your  prayer  booke  in  your  pockett,  or  any  thing 
that  may  decently  keepe  you  from  converseing  with  men.*' 

Evelyn's  reluctance  to  believe,  while  he  only  saw  Margaret 
at  a  distance,  that  she  really  deserved  the  report  he  heard  of  her 
from  Mrs.  Howard  an<l  Lady  Sylvius,  may,  perhaps,  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  rumours  afloat  concerning  her  elder  sister, 
Henrietta ;  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  the  feeling  was  no 
doubt  intimately  conaected  with  a  particular  accomplishment  of 
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her  own,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed.  This  pious  creature 
was  not  merely  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  g^raceful  of  the  young 
beauties  that  figured  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  upon  all  occa- 
sions of  reception  and  ceremonial, — she  was  also  disting-uished 
by  her  talents  both  as  an  actress  and  a  singer.  When  a  masque 
or  a  play  was  to  be  performed  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  the  first  female  part  was  usually  hers.  Iler 
capacity  for  filling  such  parts  had  been  shown  at  a  very  earlj 
period  of  her  remdaact,  and  when,  as  her  mind  opened,  she 
would  fain  have  drawn  back,  it  was  no  eaij  matter  for  her  to  do 
po.  It  if  probable  that  her  frank  innooence  and  humility  had 
•afod  her  on  the  threshold,  and  therefore  in  the  sequel,  from 
the  miseries  (which  all  autobiographical  actresses  pronounce  to 
be  indescribable)  of  stage  fright.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge  a 
pleasure  in  doing  what  she  knew  and  felt  that  she  did  well.  She 
was  commended  and  applauded  in  private  and  in  public.  The 
eorpt  dramaiique  was  made  up  of  her  daily  companions,  and  they 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  ungrudffinglj  in  her  superioritj— 
some  of  them  in  part,  peradventure.  Demise  it  was  evident  that 
she  did  not  appreciate  certain  opportunitiss  which  that  superiority 
placed  at  her  feet^  The  chaperons  were  kind— one  great  lady, 
we  read,  insisted  on  decorating  Mrs.  Maigaiel  for  a  particular 
performance  with  her  own  jewels,  to  the  value  of  20,000^ — an- 
swering to  perhaps  double  the  sum  now-a^daja  Above  all,  there 
was  the  will  of  the  King — a  oonnderation  among  the  royalists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  many  readers  of  this  reformed 
iind  niltrqred  i«e  may  find  tome  difficulty  in  estimatbg  at  its 
due  weight 

On  the  other  side,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining 
sundry  very  serious  dissuaslves — first  and  foremost,  of  course, 
the  ever-deepening  sense  of  religion — the  ever-strengthening 
delight  in  pious  meditations  and  exercises ;  but  also,  no  doubt, 
that  reluctance  towards  any  appearance  of  courting  general, 
however  harmless,  admiration,  which  is  natural  to  one  whose  affec- 
tions have  been  sought  and  won — for  Margaret  had  been  but 
two  years  at  St.  James's  before  she  was  in  love — not  much 
longer  before  she  confessed  her  attachment  to  the  gentleman  who 
ultimately  married  her  ;  and  finally,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
a  dread  of  the  King's  attention — a  dread  which,  with  all  her  safe- 
guards, she  felt  it  needful  to  keep  alive  by  constant  watchfulness 
over  herself.  This  is  another  extract  from  her  diary,  penned,  as 
Evelyn  says,  while  some  new  play  was  in  process  of  rehearsal 

Now  as  to  pleasure,  they  are  speaking  of  playes  and  laughing  att 
devout  people ;  well,  I  will  laugh  att  myself  for  my  impertinencyeti 
that  by  degrees  1  may  come  to  wonder  why  any  body  does  like  me;  and 

divert 
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diTert  tlw  difcoane ;  and  talke  of  God  and  moralitje :  avoid  those  people 
when  I  eome  into  the  drawing  roome,  especial^  among  great  persons  to 
divert  them  ;  because  noe  nd]ku7  alfanost  can  be  innocent:  goe  not  to 
the  Datchesa  of  Monmouth  above  once  a  weeke,  except  when  wee  dress 
to  rehearae,  and  then  carry  a  booke  along  with  me  to  read  when  I  don't 
act,  and  see  come  away  before  supper. 

"  Talke  little  when  you  are  there ;  if  they  speak  of  any  body  I  can't 
eommend,  hold  my  peace,  what  jest  soever  they  make;  be  sure  never  to 
talk  to  the  King;  when  they  speak  tilthyly,  tho'  I  be  laugh *d  att,  looke 
grave,  remembring  that  of  Micha»  there  will  a  tyme  come  when  the  Lord 
will  bind  vp  his  jewells." 

Evelyn  participated  so  fully  in  the  feelings  of  his  day  and  class 
with  respect  to  the  royal  person,  that  we  cannot  expect  him  to 
enlarge  on  the  reasons  Mrs.  Margaret  had  for  shunning  the 
King's  conversation.  But  the  first  passage  in  which  he  alludes 
to  her  engagement  with  Sidney  Godolphin  sufficiently  indicates 
what  acoonni  he  made  of  that  nlutary  influence : — 

*£?ery  body  was  in  lofe  with,  and  some  allmost  dyeing  for  her,  whilat 
with  all  the  Modesty  and  Circumspection  imaginable  she  strove  to 
Eclipse  the  hister  which  she  gave ;  and  would  often  check  the  vivacity 

whicl)  was  natorall,  and  perfectly  became  her,  for  feare  of  giveing  occa- 
sion to  those  who  lay  in  waite  to  deceive.  Butt  it  was  not  possible  here 
to  make  the  least  approach,  butt  such  as  was  full  of  Honour ;  and  the 
distance  she  observ'd,  and  Caution  and  Judgment  she  was  mistress  of, 
protected  her  from  all  impertinent  addresses,  till  she  had  made  a  Choice 
without  Reproach  and  worthy  her  Esteeme,  namely,  of  tluit  excellent 
Person  who  was  afterwards  her  Husband,  after  a  passion  of  no  less  than 
Niue  long  yeares  that  they  both  had  been  the  must  intire  and  faithfuU 

lovers  in  the  world  It  was  not  possihle  I  could  hear  of  soe  long 

an  Amour,  soe  honorable  a  love  and  constant  passion,  and  which  I  easily 
perceived  concerned  her,  as  lookeing  vpon  herselfe  vnsettled,  and  one 
^bo  had  lon^  since  resolved  nott  to  make  the  Court  her  rest,  hutt  I  must 
he  touched  with  some  Care  for  her.  I  would  now  and  then  kindly  chide 
her,  why  she  sufferM  those  languishments  when  I  knew  not  on  whome 
to  lay  tile  blame.  For  tho*  she  would  industriously  oonceale  her  dis* 
quiett,  and  divert  it  vnder  the  notion  of  the  Spleene,  she  could  not  but 
acknowledge  to  me  where  the  dart  was  fix*d ;  nor  was  any  thing  more 
ingenious  then  what  she  now  writt  me  vpon  this  Subject,  by  which  your 
Liidyshipp  will  perceive,  as  with  what  peculiar  confidence  she  was 
pleased  to  honour  me,  soe,  with  what  early  prudence  and  great  pietye 
she  managM  the  passion  which,  of  all  other,  young  people  are  comonly 
the  most  precipitate  in  and  vnadvis'd.* 

He  then  quotes  a  letter  to  himself,  in  which,  after  reminding 
him  that  *  she  came  very  young  into  the  world^'  she  says: — 

"  The  first  thing  which  tempts  young  weomen  is  vanity,  and  I  made 

that  my  great  designe.    Butt  Love  soone  taught  me  another  Lesson, 
and  I  foimd  the  trouble  of  bcintr  tyed  to  the  hearing  of  any  gave  him  ; 
which  made  me  resolve  that  either  he  or  none  should  have  the  pos- 
session 
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MMMm  of  your  FViond.  Being  thus  looDe  tendble  of  Love  my  adie, 
I  w&t  eeiily  penwaded  to  keepe  my  aelfe  ftom  giveing  him  any  came 
of  JealouBve,  and  in  soe  long  a  tyme  never  haa  there  been  tlie  leaat. 
Thia,  fnder  God's  providence,  haa  been  the  meana  of  pieiemtng 
me  fifom  many  of  those  missfortunea  young  Creaturea  meet  widi  in 

the  world,  and  in  a  Court  espetially  I  find  in  him  none  of  that 

tormenting  passion  to  which  I  need  Bacrefice  my  selfe ;  butt  still, 
were  wee  dissengag'd  from  the  world,  wee  should  marry  vTider  such 
restraints  as  were  fitt,  and  by  the  agreeableness  of  our  humour  make 
each  other  happy.  Butt  att  present  there  are  obstructions:  he  must  be 
perpetually  enp^aged  in  buissness,  and  follow  the  Court,  and  live  allwayes 
in  the  world,  and  soe  have  less  tyme  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  a 
senscible  affliction  to  him ;  wherefore,  wee  are  not  determined  to  pre- 
cipitate that  matter,  butt  to  expect  a  while,  and  see  how  things  will 


be  done  without  marrying,  nor  to  either  of  our  aatisftctiona  without 
being  free  from  the  world.  In  ahort»  aervin^  of  God  ia  onrcnd,  and  if 
wee  cannott  do  that  quietly  togeather,  wee  will  asunder.  Tou  blow  our 
Saviour  aayea,  that  all  could  not  receive  that  doctrine,  but  to  thoee  who 
could  he  gave  noe  c<mtradiction ;  and  if  wee  can  butt  pan  our  younger 
yearea,  'tis  not  likely  wee  ahould  be  concem*d  for  marrying  when  okL 
If  wee  could  marry  now,  I  don't  see  butt  those  inconveniencya  may 
happen  by  sickness,  or  absence,  or  death.  In  a  word,  if  we  marry,  it 
will  be  to  serve  God  and  to  encourage  one  another  dayly ;  if  wee  doe  not, 
'tis  for  that  end  too  ;  and  wee  know  God  will  direct  those  who  sincerely 
desire  his  love  above  all  other  Considerations.  Now,  should  wee  both 
resolve  to  continue  as  we  are,  be  assur'd,  I  should  be  as  little  Idle  as  if  I 
were  a  wife.  I  should  attend  to  prayer  and  all  other  Christian  dutycs, 
and  make  these  my  pleasures,  seeing  I  chuse  not  the  condition  out  of 
restraint  and  singularity,  but  to  serve  Gk)d  the  better.'' 

About  the  time  when  Evelyn's  acquaintance  with  her  was 
thus  growing  into  intimacy  Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin  was  sent  to 
join  the  embassy  at  Paris,  and  the  lovers  had  settled  before  he 
went  abroad  that  she  should  remain  in  the  Queen's  service  till 
his  return.  That,  however,  was  deferred  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and,  in  the  course  of  1673,  Margaret  resolved  on 
deferring  no  longer  her  escape  from  that  scene  of  dissipation  and 
even  to  her  perhaps  of  daiager.  Whether  she  had  any  im* 
mediate  cause  of  alarm  or  disguat  we  are  not  told ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  ahe  had  now  been  full  aeven  years  at  Court,  and  it  waa  no 
wonder  ahe  thought  this  enough.  She  had  bj  this  time  found  a 
motherly  friend  in  Mr.  Godolphin's  aunt — the  Lady  Berkeley  of 
Stratton — and  that  excellent  lady  offered  ber  a  home  at  Berkeley 
House  in  Mayfair.^ 


*  TIm  Strattun  branch  ofdM  Berkeleyt  expired  in  1773,  wiien  their  estates  went  to 
twdl  thoM  of  the  Earls  of  Beikdej.  Tbe  residence  of  Mis.  Blagge*s  friend,  with  in 
gaidv^  OMQpied  the  tpaoe  now  oofwad  by  DtfonehiM  HoaM^  Lanfflowtie  House, 
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It  was  on  a  Sunday  evenins:  that  Margaret  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  retire  from  her  Court  service — she  had  taken  tlic 
opportunity  of  •  less  company  than  there  used  to  be  * — but  Evelyn 
himself  was  of  that  company,  and  we  doubt  not  his  presence 
sustained  her.    He  says  : — 

'  Never  shall  I  forge  tt  the  humble  and  becomp.ing  address  she  made, 
nor  the  Joy  that  discover'd  its  selfc  in  this  Angells  countenance,  above 
any  thing  I  had  ever  observed  of  transport  in  her,  when  she  had  obtained 
her  suite  ;  for,  I  must  tell  you,  Madam,  she  had  made  some  attempts 
before  without  success,  which  gave  her  much  anxietie.  Their  Majestyes 
were  h(jth  vnwilling  to  part  with  such  a  Jewell :  and  I  confes-s  from  tliat 
tyme  I  look'd  vpon  Wliite  Hall  with  ]>itty,  not  to  say  Contempt.  What 
will  become,  said  I,  of  Corinthus,  the  Citty  of  Luxury,  when  the  graces 
have  abandon'd  it,  whose  piety  and  example  is  soe  highly  necessary  ? 
Astnea  soe  left  the  Lower  world.  And  for  my  part,  I  never  sett  my 
fooCe  in  it  afterwards  hutt  as  ent'ring  into  a  solitude,  and  was  ready  to 
cry  out  with  the  wife  of  Phineas,  that  its  glory  was  departed.  She  tooke, 
I  assure  yoii,  her  leave  of  their  Majestyes  with  soe  much  modesty  and 
good  a  Grace,  that  tho'  they  look't  as  if  they  would  have  a  little  re- 
proach't  her  for  raakeing  soe  much  hast,  they  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  say  an  vnkind  word  to  her ;  butt  there  was  for  all  that  I  am 
certaine  something  att  the  heart  like  griefe ;  and  I  leave  you»  Madam,  1o 
imagine  how  the  rest  of  the  Court  mourn'd  this  Reces?,  and  how  dim 
the  tapers  burnt  as  she  pass'd  the  anti-chamber.  *'  Is  Mrs.  Blagge 
goeing,"  saves  a  faire  creature  ;  "  why  stay  I  here  any  longer?  "  others, 
•*  that  the  Court  had  never  such  a  Starr  in  all  its  hemisphecre and 
veryly,  I  had  not  observed  soe  vniversall  a  damp  vpon  ihe  spiritls  of 
every  one  that  knew  her.  Itt  was,  I  remember,  on  a  Sunday  night, 
after  most  of  the  company  were  departed,  that  I  waited  on  her  downe  to 
her  Chamber,  where  she  was  noe  sooner  enter'd,  butt  falling  on  her 
knees,  she  blessed  God  as  for  a  Signall  deliverance ;  she  was  come  out 
of  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  wsy  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  You  will  easyly 
figure  to  your  selfe  how  huissy  the  young  Saint  was  the  next  morning  in 
makeing  vpp  her  little  carriage  to  quitt  her  prison:  and  when  you 
have  fancied  the  Conflagration  of  a  certaine  Citty  the  Scripture  speaks 
of»  imsgine  this  Lady  trussing  vpp  her  little  fardle,  like  the  two  daughters 
whom  the  angell  hastned  and  conducted;  butt  the  similitude  goes  no 
further,  for  this  holy  Vi^in  went  to  Zoar,  they  to  the  cave  of  Folly  and 
Intemperance;  there  was  no  danger  of  herlookeing  back  andbccomeing 
a  Statue  for  sorrow  of  what  she  left  behind.  All  her  household  stuffe, 
besides  a  Bible  and  a  bundle  of  Prayer  bookes,  was  packed  v|)p  in  a 
very  little  Compass,  for  she  lived  soe  far  from  supertiuitye,  that  she 

Stratton  Street,  and  Berkeley  Sqaare.  The  groands  were  bounded  to  the  eastward  by 
those  of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon's  great  and  unfortunate  mansion,  which  !5too»l  on 
the  site  of  Albemarle  and  Old  Bond  streetA ;  that  palace^  ao  often  mentioned  b^ 
Bvelyn,  was  toon  pulled  down,  bat  port  of  om  wing  is  said  to  have  escaped ;  and  it  ts 
allcgeil  that  two  or  three  etately  rooms  of  Clarendon  Houte  u9  itill  extant  within  tlio 
Clarendon  Hotel.  It  is,  perha^is,  more  likely  that  the  old  tittingt  and  deoorstloiis  were 
made  use  of  in  a  new  erection  ;  but  at  all  events — *tat  nominu  umbra, 
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earrjed  all  that  was  valueable  in  berpenon ;  and  tbo'  the  had  a  Couitly 
wardrobe,  she  affected  it  not,  because  every  thing  becane  her  that  me 
putt  on,  and  she  became  every  thing  that  was  puttvpon  her.  .  .  T  am  the 
more  particular  as  haveing  had  the  honour  to  waite  on  her  to  Berkley 
House ;  I  tell  your  Lfidyshipp  I  never  beheld  her  more  orient  then  she 
appeared  att  this  tyme,  and  the  moment  she  sett  foote  in  the  Coach  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  Joy,  and  a  marvelous  lusture ;  the  Roses  of  her 
Cheeks  were  soe  fresh,  and  her  countenance  i^oe  gay,  as  if  with  the  rest 
of  her  perfections  (had  she  not  left  your  two  Sisters  there)  she  had 
caryed  all  the  Beautyes  as  well  as  all  the  Virtue  of  the  Court  away  with 
lier  too.  Butt  ah,  had  you  seen  with  what  effusion  and  open  armes  she 
entrcd  Berkley  House,  and  sprung  into  the  Caresses  of  my  Lady — ^in 
wbat  a  triee  ailer  she  ivaa  kd  vp  into  ber  apartmentt  die  bad  putt  all 
ber  Equipage  in  (»der,  rang'd  her  LibiaTj,  and  disposed  of  her  Com* 
pendiouB  Inventory — ^you  wmild  have  said  there  was  nothing  prettyer  then 
that  bttissy  moment*  And  now  when  she  bad  consemted  ber  new 
Oratorye  with  a  devout  Aspiration  and  the  Ineense  of  an  bumble  Soulc, 
for  the  blessings  of  this  sweete  l^ctirement^  she  satt  downe  and  admired 
ber  sweet  felicitye.**— 16.  pp.  56-62. 

After  thia  removal  to  Berkeley  Hoaae  she  seenos  to  have  very 
rarely  appeared  at  Whitehall.  We  see,  however^  that  at  least 
onoe  she  yielded  to  the  royal  aoxiety  on  the  occasioii  of  a  new 
play — and  filled  a  principal  part  in  it  with  as  nac^  giace  aa  the 
had  ever  displayed,  and  amidst  even  an  unnaual  enthosiaam  of 
admiration : — 

*  This  excellent  Creature  looVced  on  tbisoeeasion  as  one  of  ber  greatest 

♦  Tliis  is  part  of  a  letter  which  she  addreaged  »oon  after  leaviiijf  Court  to  two 
of  her  comjiaiiiuag  amoug  the  maida  of  boQour,  who  bad,  it  aeems,  asked  her  o^)i(uuii 
about  a  terniou  in  tbo  Cbapel  Royal :  —  *  Dear  Chal^iv  m  to  your  rttfuiift,  I 
can't  beVicve  the  Doctor  meant  there  should  be  any  neglect  of  that  beauty  God  hai 
given  you,  soe  it  be  done  with  this  Caution,  first,  that  you  designe  to  captivate  none 
for  auy  satisfaction  yuu  take  in  the  number  of  Loven  or  in  the  Noise  of  a  Uuges 
traine  of  Admiien  than  oUitr  young  womo  havc^  butt  punly  fcr  an  boncit  dt- 
•igne  of  ditingageiof  your  selves  as  tooM  as  yon  can  from  the  place  yoa  are  in,  in 
an  bonoTaV)le  way  ;  and  when  ever  you  see  any  voung  Man,  who  in  your  hearts 
you  cannot  beleive  will  prove  that  person  1  speak  of,  or  auy  manyed  Man,  wbo 
you  know  eaanoCp  witb  ineh  a  m  St  Bnil  sayes  you  ought  not  to  vmrtnb  in 
tlwlaait;  I  nMSm^  If  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided — and  in  tint  age,  you  kuow,  wo* 
nOD  are  not  soe  wonderfully  solicited  that  have  the  vertue  and  modesty  of  ycm 
two.   That  good  service  the  Ladys  of  other  principles  have  done  you,  that  meu 
•ooner  flod  their  Biror,  and  wilfaont  amab  dlfliBulty  nupeetad  convanationa  may  be 
afoidad.  ladaad,  H  vould  baa  moat  dreadful!  sight  att  dwlart  day,  foaaaanynaa 
condemned  upon  your  accounts ;  and  yett  mc.h  a  Uiing  may  be,  and  yett  you  honest; 
for  if  you  willingly  consent  men  should  looke  upon  you  and  follow  you,  you  are  accet- 
aaty  to  tiiat  afn  in  St  Matdiew,  **  Who  ever  lookes  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  ber,  haih 
committed  Adultery  with  bar  aUready  in  his  heart"   Soe  that  my  opinion  ia,  that 
mankind,  if  tiiey  make  any  particular  applications,  tho' they  don't  make  love,  be,  aj 
much  as  you  can,  avoided.    As  to  your  conversation,  there  is  uolliing  forbidden  butt 
what  is  either  profane,  or  uujtut,  or  iudevout:  I  meane,  the  encouragement  of  any  of 
that  in  others,  by  seemeing  well  plaaaad  with  it   'Tia  txat,  waa  ahonld  not  preaofc  ia 
the  withdrawing  Roome,  butt  wee  must,  by  our  looket^  shew  that  wee  fear  God,  and 
that  wee  dare  not  hear  any  thing  to  his  prejudice,  nor  any  *h'«?ig  filthy,  or  that  tcndalo 
tiie  pi  ejudice  of  our  Neiglibour.' — lb,,  pp.  202  20-1. 
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aflflictions,  and  would  have  devolved  the  share  bhe  had  in  this  Court 
Magnificence  on  any  other  Lady  with  a  thousand  acknowledgments,  had 
their  IVIujcstyes  butt  excused  her;  bult  there  was  no  retreating ;  she  had 
her  part  assigned  her,  which,  as  itt  was  the  most  illustrious,  soe  never 
was  there  any  perform^  with  more  grace,  and  becomeing  the  solemnity. 
She  had  on  her  that  day  near  twenty  thouaand  pounda  value  of  Jewelb, 
which  were  more  aett  off  with  her  native  heav^  and  luster  then  any  they 
contribttted  of  their  owne  to  hers*  ....  I  need  not  enlarge  vpon  the 
aigument  of  the  Pomtk^  which  you  nwy  be  aure,  however  defective  in 
other  particulars,  was  exactly  modest,  and  suiteable  to  the  Persona,  who 
were  all  of  the  first  rank  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Court :  nor  need  I 
recount  to  your  I^adyahipp  with  what  a  surprizeing  and  admirable  aire 
she  trode  the  Stage,  and  performed  her  Part,  because  she  could  doe 
nothirg  of  this  sort,  or  any  thing  else  she  vndertook,  indifferently,  butt 
in  the  highest  perfection.  Butt  whilst  the  wliole  Theater  were  extolling 
her,  she  was  then  in  her  owne  Eyes  not  only  the  humblest,  butt  the 
most  diiHdent  of  herself,  and  least  aifecting  praise.*— jT^.  pp.  97-99. 

The  probability  of  such  invitations  being  renewed  sorely  dis- 
turbed Mra.  Blagge ;  and  Evelyn  adds  that^  though  her  chamben 
had  been  assigned  her  in  the  most  retired  wing  of  Berkeley 
House,  she  found  it  impossible  to  command  in  so  great  an  esta- 
blishment the  measure  of  retirement  on  which  she  bad  set  her 
heart    It  seems  the  natoral  inference  from  several  expressions 
both  of  the  narrative  and  of  her  letters,  that  about  this  time  her 
religious  meditations  assumed  a  very  perplexing  shape— ^that  she 
lay  for  some  months  nnder  painful  and  harassing  doubts,  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  for  her  to  give  up  Mr.  Godolphin  and  re- 
solve on  a  life  of  solitary  devotion.    She  had  for  years*  it  seems, 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  all  poin|s  of  conscience  an 
old  friend.  Dr.  George  Benm,  Dean  oi  Hereford — and  it  nwy 
perhaps  be  suspected  that  tlds  reverend  divine  had  given  some 
encouragement  to  her  views,  for  Evelyn  tells  us  that  her  plan  was 
to  fix  herself  'near  bis  cathedral/  and  live  there  *by  herself 
under  bis  direction.'    Evelyn,  at  any  rate,  did  not  approve  of 
such  schemes.    His  influence  was  used  uniformly  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.    In  very  early  youth  he  liad  himself  entertained 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  solitary  life,  and  requested  his  elder 
brother  to  allow  him  to  fit  up  a  real  hermitage  among  the  woods 
of  VVootton ;  nay,  several  years  later,  he  drew  the  outlines  of  a 
plan  for  a  Protestant  Co?nobium,  near  Deptford,  of  which,  it 
would  seem,  he  had  meant  to  be  the  founder  and  the  first  head. 
But  the  experience  of  mature  life  bad  not  been  lost,  and  w  hen  now 
called  on  to  judge  in  the  case  of  others,  the  active  duties  of  S(>ciety 
and  the  interests  of  Mr.  Godolphin  (though  personally  as  yet 
almost  a  stranger)  were  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  calm  and 
rational  though  tender  and  sym]>athising  friend  of  Says  Court. 
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From  one  of  MargBxeCs  letters  to  him  at  this  time  we  must 
give  a  brief  extract;— tbe  style  of  thdr  confidences  will  in  some 
parttcnlars  perhaps  surprise  modem  readers,  even  thou^rh  thev 
bear  in  mind  the  sort  of  filial  and  paternal  relations  which  had 
been  established  between  the  lady  of  twenty  and  the  gentleman 
of  fifty  >^ 

The  liOid  hdp  me,  deat  fieiad,"  sayes  she,  ^  f  know  not  wbst 
to  delennine;  sometymes  I  think  one  thing,  sometymes  another  ;  ssk 
day  I  hncf  noe  Ufe  soe  pore  as  the  Tnmarryed,  snoiher  day  I  think  il 

less  exempbunre,  and  that  the  msrryed  life  has  more  oppertunity  of 
exerciaeing  Ciluurity;  and  then  againe,  that  *tis  full  of  solicitude  and 
worldly ness— soe  as  what  I  shall  doe  I  know  not.  He  can  live  without 
a  wile  willingly,  butt  without  me  he  is  ynwilling  to  live,  soe  as  if  I 
doe  not  marry  he  is  not  in  danger  of  sinn ;  hutt  if  I  or  he  or  both 
should  repent — O  Lord  and  Governor  of  my  life,  leave  me  not  to  my 
selfe,  to  the  Counsell  of  my  own  heart,  butt  send  me  wisdonae  from  tbj 
throne  to  direct,  assist,  and  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doeings." 

Another  letter  was,  from  internal  evidence,  written  when 
Godolphin  was  in  London — on  a  short  furlough,  no  doubt, 
from  his  diplomatic  duty,  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  to 
press  her  to  accompany  him  back  to  Paris  as  his  wife*    Margaret  i 
says:— 

^  Much  afflicted  and  in  great  agony  was  your  poor  friend  this  day,  to 
think  of  the  lore  of  the  holy  Jcsas,  and  yett  be  soe  litde  able  to  make 
him  any  xenurne.  For  with  what  favoar  have  I  protested  against  sU 
affection  to  the  things  of  this  world ;  resignVl  them  all  without  excep- 
tion ;  when  the  first  moment  I  am  tryed,  I  shrink  away,  and  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  Creature,  and  forgetfull  of  the  Creator  ?  This 
when  I  consider'd,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  with  many  teares  begged  of 
God  to  assist  me  with  his  Grace,  and  banish  from  me  all  Conceme  butt  | 
that  of  heavenly  things,  and  wholly  to  possess  my  heart  himselfe  ;  and 
either  releive  me  in  this  Conflict,  now  soe  long  sustained,  or  continue  to 
me  Strength  to  resist  it,  still  fearing  if  the  combate  cease  not  in  tymc, 
I  should  repine  for  being  putt  vpon  soe  hard  a  dutye.  .  .  .  One  wliorae 
I  love  is  here ;  most  bitterly  have  I  wept  to  think  how  much  of  ray 
heart  he  has,  how  little  my  blessed  Saviour,  who  has  loved  and 
suffered  for  me  soe  much  more ;  hapjiy,  ah  happy,  are  you  my  friend, 
that  are  past  that  mighty  love  to  the  Creature.  Hutt  I  make  this  my 
humble  confession  to  Qod  and  you,  bewayleing  my  loveing  any  thing 
butt  himself;  imploreing  him  to  trsnslate  my  sfieetions,  and  place 
them  on  him  alone.  Tnus  to  you  doe  I  display  my  griefe :  I  cm 
leave  him  idiome  here  I  love,  to  goe  to  my  Jesus  for  ever ;  butt  I 
Confess,  *tis  hard  for  me  to  leave  him  now  soe  often  as  I  doe,  and  tUi 
breaks  my  heart."— p.  78. 

^  It  is  fair  to  extract  also  a  specimen  of  Evelyn^s  reasoning  with 
his  lair  young  friend  :— 

*  I  consented 
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*  I  consented  to  all  her  Elogies  of  the  Virgin  State,  butt  that  there 
were  no  less  due  to  the  Conjugall ;  and  that  if  there  were  some  tempta- 
tions in  it,  her  raeritts  would  be  the  ^eater,  and  the  exercise  of  her 
virtue.    Circled  indeed  it  was  with  some  tollerable  thornes,  butt  re- 
warded with  illustrious  Coronetts  for  the  good  it  produc'd  ;  that  as  to 
the  oppert unity es  of  servcing  God,  an  active  life  was  preferable  to  the 
CootemplaliTe ;  and  that  I  ahould  not  doubt  to  aee  aa  many  Crown'd  in 
heaven  who  had  been  marryedy  aa  of  Viigina:  aince  from  M^niage  all 
the  Virgina  in  the  world  bad  their  original],  and  all  the  Sainta  that  ever 
were  or  ever  diall  be ;  that  it  waa  the  Seminary  of  the  ChuTch  and  care 
of  Angells;  and  that  though  our  beloved  Lord  were  borne  of  a 
Virgin,  she  was  yett  vaiPd  vnder  the  Cover  of  Marriage;  and  aoe 
when  St.  P^ul  eialted  the  Celibate  above  it,  for  the  advantages  he 
enumerates,  itt  was  nott  to  derogate  from  Marriage,  butt  because  of  the 
]>resent  distress  and  the  Impediments  of  a  family  to  an  Itinerant  and 
Persecuted  Apostle,  and  those  who  in  that  Conjuncture  had  noe  certaine 
aboade.  ...  I  remembered  her  of  what  sometymes  she  would  say,  that 
if  she  raarryed  and  had  noe  Children,  she  should  be  displeased ;  and  if 
she  had,  she  might  have  either  too  many,  or  too  wicked  and  vntoward  ; 
this,  I  told  her,  was  to  distrust  God's  providence,  and  she  did  not  well 
to  make  those  reflections,  when  in  all  events  there  was  exercise  of  faith, 
and  patience.  Industry,  and  other  graces;  that  if  she  who  bare  her  had 
been  of  that  mind,  there  would  have  been  one  less  Saint  to  Glorifye 
Gtod ;  that  I  ahould  have  wanted  an  ezceHent  friend,  and  aoe  would 
many  others,  who  now  blesa'd  God  for  the  Charityea  ahe  did  thnn. 
Ypon  all  these  Topyca  I  challenged  her  humility,  her  faith,  and  her  love. 
I  laid  before  her  how  moch  moie  affected,  morose,  covetoua,  obnonoua 
to  temptation  and  repoaeh  an  old  Maid  would  be,  who  waa  knowne  to 
have  engaged  her  aneetion  alLready,  than  one  who  had  never  entertained 
an  address.   Then  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of  bringing  forth  and  ezpence 
of  a  family,  would  att  another  tyme  affreight  her;  little  weomen,  I  told 
her,  had  little  paine ;  and  that  Queens  had  endured  as  much  with  pa- 
tience and  chearfuUncss ;  that  as  to  great  fortunes  and  support,  opulent 
couples  were  not  exempted  from  Cares ;  and  that,  tho'  I  was  assured  God 
had  great  blessings  of  that  kind  alsoe  in  reserve,  yett  sowre  provisions 
and  less  Anil)ition  were  as  happy  in  the  mutuall  affection  of  each  other, 
Avhere  there  was  a  Competency  for  the  present,  and  soe  faire  a  prospect 

for  the  future  I  would  tell  her  itt  was  not  enough  to  be  happy 

alone,  when  she  might  make  another  soe;  nor  ought  she  to  resolve  not  to 
alter  her  Condition  till  she  was  out  of  reach  of  accidents ;  that  it  became 
a  crudl  and  ill  nator^d  Laban  to  exact  a  doable  apprentyshipp  for  a 
Rachell ;  that  it  waa  Saul  that  putt  David  to  adventure  for  a  wife ;  that 
the  Heroick  tymea  were  now  antiquated,  and  people  proceeded  by  gentler 
and  more  compendioua  methods ;  and  the  decencyea  of  her  sez^  and 
cuatome  of  the  nation,  and  the  honour  of  the  condition,  and  the  want  of 
Monaiteryea  and  pyous  Recesses  obliged  her  to  marry.  Marry  then  in 
ChkU  name,  said  I,  since  my  advice  you  asket  itt  ia  finally  what  I  think 
you  ought  to  resolve  on;  tho'  if  I  studdied  my  ownc  satisfaction,  I  should 
rather  promote  thia  averaion,  and  aeeke  to  fortifye  your  aoapicion ;  for 
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as  I  profess  it  the  greatest  Contentment  of  ray  life  that  you  have  vowed 
me  your  friendshipp  see  solemnly  and  that  you  will  be  constant,  wiiiUt 
I  incite  you  to  marry  I  endanger  and  pott  it  to  the  hazard ;  for  pei^ 
}ui])ps  your  hualMuMl  may  be  jealous*  tho*  without  crate;  or  he  may 
have  particular  dislike  to  me,  or  may  not  be  Aobley  free,  and  ingeiimi» 
or  mey  make  you  vnhappy  otherwise*  which  wouM  be  the  greateit 
affliction  could  happen  to  me wheteaa,  continuing  aa  you  aiSt  miatreit 
of  your  Mt  and  your  conversation,  your  virtue  and  my  yearea»  and  tiie 
conscience  of  my  duty,  and  both  our  discretional  will  preeerve  oar 
iriendshipp  honorable,  piotii,  and  usefuU'^-*p.  82. 

We  have  now  reached  the  only  myaterions  feature  in  Mar- 
garet Blagge'a  hiatory— it  will  appear  auch  after  the  forgoing 
•xtracta,  bnt  much  more  io  to  thoee  who  have  read  the  whole 
of  Evelyn'a  nsrraUvo  and  the  most  confidential  lettera  inter- 
woven. Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin  ia  at  laat  releaaed  from  his  post 
ai  Paria— -he  returns  to  London,  and  bestirs  himself  about  ob- 
taining such  an  office  in  the  King's  service  as  may  enable 
him  to  settle  permanently  at  home.  Just  at  this  juncture  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  is  appointe<l  Ambassador  Extraordinarv  to 
the  French  Court — his  lady  is  to  accompany  him — she  con- 
siders Mrs.  Blagge  as  a  member  of  her  family,  and  her  goincr 
also  to  Paris  is  taken  for  granted.  Margaret  is  to  go  there 
exactly  when  Godolphin  has  left  it — it  looks  like  one  of  the 
cunningly  devised  and  wearisomely  repealed  devices  of  the 
novelist — but  so  it  is.  Mr.  Godolphin  does  not  choose,  his  own 
suit  at  Whitehall  just  opened,  to  quit  London  again  on  the 
instant :  but  he  cannot,  it  seems,  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with 
Mrs.  Blagge  unless  she  will  put  an  end  to  his  anxieties  by  mar- 
rying him.  And  *  on  the  16th  of  May  (1675)  they  were  lx)th 
marryed  together  in  the  Temple  Church  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Lake,  one  of  His  Royal  Highnesses  Ch.ijilains ;  my 
Lady  Berkeley  and  a  Servant  of  the  Bride's  only  being  present; 
both  the  blessed  pair  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  conse- 
crating the  solemnity  with  a  double  Mistery — but,  strange  to 
My,  this  step  was  taken  without  the  pnAity  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  who 
vemained  for  some  months  afterwarda  without  the  slightest  sns* 
picion  of  the  fact 

In  Evelyn's  own  diary  the  BMrriage  is  entered  under  the  pn^per 
date^  and  no  allusion  i* there  made  to  thb  concealment:  but  in 
the  little  book  before  ns  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his 
nstonlshment  on  leaintng  that  hb  friend  bad  treetod  him  with 
ftttch  reserve.  He  mentions,  on  the  contrary>  in  immediate  con* 
nezioa  with  the  event,  various  (Arcnmstances  which  must  hare 
rendered  her  condnct  stiU  more  incomprehensible  to  him.  For 
in  June  she  spent  a  whole  fortnight  at  Says  Court,  during  whi^ 
lime  Evelyn  agreed  to  regulate  everything  as  to  her  pecnniarj 
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supplies  wbile  abroad;  and  when  Lord  and  Ladj  Berkeley  and 
she  took  their  departure  for  France,  Eveljn  at  their  joint  request 
accompanied  them  to  Dover,  and  saw  them  all  on  board  the  royal 
yadit.  Lastly,  the  night  before  they  sailed,  when  at  Canterbury, 
Margaret  executed  her  will,  which  Evelyn  signed  as  witness,  and, 
as  her  chosen  friend,  retained  sealed  up  in  his  own  keepin<r. 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  mystery  ever  was  wholly  cleared  up  :  •  I 
ever,'  he  says,  *  ronsldorcd  it  an  impertinence  to  be  over-curious  ; 
And  was  assured  that  this  nicety  could  never  proceed  from  herself, 
but  from  some  other  prevalent  obligation.'  Between  the  marriage 
and  the  voyage,  as  he  says,  some  months  elapsed;  'and  all  this 
time,*  headdsj  '  I  am  persuaded,  she  and  her  Husband  lived  with 
the  same  reserves  that  the  Angells  do  in  Heaven,  not  thinking  fitt 
to  cohabitt  till  they  declared  their  Marriage,  which,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves^  they  did  not  do  till  she  came  back 
from  France  againe.' 

The  fame  of  her  wit  and  beauty  had  preceded  her  to  Paris,  and 
as  she  spoke  the  language  perfectly,  she  was  beset  with  every  pos- 
sible attention  and  flattery.  Louis  XIV.  himself  invited  her  spe- 
cially to  St.  Germains — but  *  considering  herself  now  a  married 
woman,'  she  never  visited  abroad  at  all  during  her  stay — never 
even  once  saw  '  the  splendid  Vanity  of  that  French  Court.'* 

Thus  passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  Lord  Berkeley  repaired 
to  Nimeguen  on  the  business  of  the  Treaty  thence  named,  and 
Margaret  found  some  pretext  (Lady  Berkeley  no  doubt  assisting) 
for  returning  to  England.  It  appears  that  shortly  before  her 
arrival  £velyn  had  been  informed  (by  whom  we  have  no  faint) 
of  her  marriage.  She  sent  for  him  immediateW  to  her  temporary 
lodgings  in  Covent-garden^-and  there  ooenrred  a  little  scene,  lo 
delicately  sketched  that  we  cannot  bat  copy  it: — 

*  1  will  not  repeate  what  passed  betweene  vs  in  freindlv  exjpostulations, 
for  the  vttkindness  of  her  see  long  coocealing  from  me  Uie  circumstanoe 
of  her  marriage,  because  she  expressed  her  Smrow  with  such  an  assevera- 
tion as  in  my  whole  life  before  I  never  heard  her  vtter,  see  as  I  could 
not  butt  forgive  her  heartyly.  Nor  did  this  suffiee,  %x  she  often  acknow- 
ledg'd  her  nuft,  and  bcg'd  of  me  that  I  would  not  diminish  ought  of 


*  The  fdlowbg  passage  in  a  diflercnt  part  of  the  book,  lia«  reference  no  doubt  ti» 
Akieiitlence  in  Parii: — '  'Ti«  hardly  to  be  ima^ned,  the  talt  ut  «he  j)eculiarly  had  in 
npCflting  a  comicall  part  or  acting  it,  when  in  a  chearfull  humour  and  amougst  some 
particular  fKendt  she  would  sometyniM  divert  them ;  and  I  bsve  besrd  her  prooounee 
a  Sermon  in  Avneh  which  siie  had  lisaid  pr— obed  by  a  Iryar  in  Paris  vpon  the  { rofei* 
siou  of  a  Ntni,  att  which  she  was  present,  tliat  really  surprizcHl  nie.  Those  who  have 
ohserv'd  the  fantastick  motion  of  those  Zealutts  in  the  uulpitt  would  have  seen  in  this 
Lady's  action,  invention,  and  preachment,  the  pretti«Kttra  ntOit  innocent  Miniek  in 
tbe  'World,  and  have  really  beleived  il  bad  been  the  Enthusiast  himselfe,  butt  for  his 
frock  and  facr,  that  had  inspired  ht>r:  odtaiiMly  aha  was  tb«  most  hamielew  and  di- 
vsrtiog  Cjpeatuie  ia  aatiiie.' — ^p.  IS^ 
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my  good  Opinion  of  her,  to  the  least  wounding  the  intire  Freindghipp 
which  was  betweene  vs ;  protesting;  she  had  been  see  afflicted  in  her 
selfe  for  it,  that  were  it  to  doe  ai;aine,  noe  consideration  or  complyance 
in  the  Work!  should  have  prevailed  on  her  to  break  her  Promise,  as  some 
had  done  to  her  regrett.  In  good  earnest  1  was  sorry  to  see  her  troubled 
for  it,  considering  the  Empire  of  a  passionate  Love,  the  singular  and 
silent  way  of  the  Lover,  whose  gravitye  and  temper  you  know  soe  wdl, 
and  with  whomc  I  had  nothing  of  that  intimacy  and  indear'd  Fmodaliipp 
which  might  intitle  me  to  the  Confidence  he  has  eince  not  thought 
▼nworthy  of.  I  therefoie  mention  this  pataase,  hecauae  ahe  was  a  Per- 
son of  soe  exact  and  nice  a  Conscience  that  for  all  the  World  ahe  would 
not  ha?e  violated  her  Promise;  nor  did  I  ever  find  it  in  the  least  aave 
this,  which,  when  all  is  done,  was  of  noe  great  importance.  Save  thtt 
I  tooke  it  a  little  to  heart  she  should  soe  indnstnously  conoeale  a  thing 
from  one  to  whome  she  had  all  along  communicated  her  most  intimate 
thoughts ;  and  when  that  affection  of  hers  was  placed,  which  she  would 
often  acknowledge  was  not  possible  for  her  to  moderate  as  she  desir'd, 
or  bring  to  the  least  indifference,  after  all  her  innocent  stratairems  and 
endeavours,  and  even  sonietymes  resolutions^  to  quiU  all  the  World  and 
think  of  him  only  in  her  Prayers. 

*  This  scene  beins:  thus  over,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  and,  as  vpon  all 
occasions  I  had  advised,  when  those  melancholy  thoughts  and  fancycs 
vsM  to  interrupt  her  quiett,  wee  will  looke  upon  this  Lady  now  as  a 
setled  Woman,  and  in  the  Armes  of  that  excellent  Perion  the  most 
worthy  to  possess  her.' — p.  128. 

The  picture  of  her  married  life  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all 
its  antecedents  :  a  most  charming;  picture  indeed — but  we  cannot 
afford  to  linger  over  it  as  we  could  wish  to  do.  '  It  is  usually  said 
of  niarrycd  people,  such  a  one  has  altered  her  condition ;  indeed, 
soe  had  shee.  But  in  noe  sort  her  course;  knowing  that  she 
could  never  please  her  husband  better  then  when  she  was  pleas- 
ing God,  she  was  (I  may  truel y  say)  the  same  a  wile  and  a  virgin/ 
— p.  192.  Mr.  Godolphin  became  Master  of  the  Robes,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Rochester ;  an  appointment  which  made 
worldly  matters  easy.  Evelyn  was  in  his  element  when  called  on 
to  direct  tlie  alteration  and  decoration  of  a  house  purchased  by 
the  joung  couple  in  Scotland  Yard ;  and  there  he  in  due  time 
saw  them  '  settled  with  that  pretty  and  discreete  oeconomye  soe 
naturall  to  her.  Never  was  there  such  an  honsehold  of  £aith: 
never  Lady  more  worthy  of  the  blessings  she  was  entering  into*  or 
who  was  more  thankfull  to  God  for  them.* 

**  Lord,"  (says  she,  in  a  Letter  to  me)  when  I  this  day  conaideiei 
my  bappyness,  in  haveing  soe  perfect  hodth  of  body,  cbearfnilncss  of 
mindy  noe  disturbance  from  without,  nor  griefe  within,  my  tyme  m\ 
owne,  my  house  quiett  sweete  and  pretty,  all  manner  of  ConveniemTa  iit 
servemg  God  in  publick  and  private*  how  happy  in  my  Friends,  Has* 
band»  RelationBi  Servants,  Creditt,  and  none  to  waite  or  attend  en  bit 
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"my  dear  and  beloved  God,  from  whome  I  receive  all  this,  what  a  melt- 
ing joy  run  through  me  att  the  thoug^hts  of  all  these  mercves,  and  how 
did  I  think  myselfe  oblii^ed  to  goe  to  the  foote  of  my  Redeemer,  and 
acknowledge  my  owne  viuvorihiness  of  his  favour:  butt  then  what 
i^'ords  was  I  to  make  vse  of;  truely  att  first  of  none  att  all,  but  a 
devout  silence  did  speake  for  me;  but  after  that  I  power'd  out  my 
prayers,  ftod  was  in  an  amazement  that  there  should  be  such  a  sin  as 
ingratitude  in  the  world,  and  that  any  shonld  neglect  this  great  duty* 
Butt  why  doe  I  say  all  this  to  you  my  friend?  truely  that  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  I  am  still  soe  full 
of  it  that  I  cannot  fbrbeare  expressing  my  thoughts  to  yon." 

'  And  this  was  not  a  transient  rapture  vpon  the  sence  of  her  pre- 
sent Enjoyment,  butt  a  permanent  and  devout  affection.  Upon  the 
16th  day  of  October  following,  which  day  she  constantly  Ysed  to  gi^e 
me  an  account  of  her  concemes  the  year  past,  1  find  this  passage  in  a 
Letter : — "  God  Allraighty  has  been  Infinitely  gratious  to  me  this  year,  for 
he  has  brought  rae  back  into  my  owne  native  Country  in  safety,  and 
honourably  prospered  me  in  my  teniporall  atlaires  ;  above  my  expectation 
continued  my  health,  and  my  friends;  deliver*d  me  from  the  torments 
of  suspense;  given  me  a  husband  that  above  all  men  living  I  vallue; 
in  a  word,  I  liave  little  to  wish  butt  a  Child,  and  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  my  friends  happy ness,  which  I  most  impatiently  desire;  and 
then  I  must  think  before  I  can  remember  what  I  would  have  more 
then  I  enjoy  in  thia  world,  batt  the  continuance  of  a  thankMl  heart 
to  my  God.'^ »— p.  134. 

The  only  additional  blessing  that  she  *  passionately  desired ' 
was  not  very  soon  granted;  and  after  two  years,  to  fill  the 
void,  she  '  tt>oke  home  to  her  a  poore  orphan  girl,  whom  she 
cherished  with  the  tenderness  of  a  natural  mother/  We  must 
not  dwell  on  '  her  care  in  instructing  her  servants — bow  sedu- 
lonaly  she  kept  her  family  to  religious  dutyes,  how  decently  she 
received  her  frienda,  how  profitably  ahe  iroployed  every  minute 
of  time.'  Her  means  were  now  ample— >' her  husband  bad  settled 
on  ber  the  absolute  disposal  of  her  portion,  4000/. and  this  inde- 
pendent income  enabled  her  '  to  distribute  coniiderable  charities 
by  which  were  relieved  many  indigent  people  and  poor  bouie- 
keepera.* 

'  How  diligently  she  would  inquire  out  the  poore  and  miserable, 
even  in  Hospitails,  humble  Cells,  and  Cottages,  whither  1  have  some- 
tymes  accompanied  her  aa  fair  as  the  very  skirts  and  obscure  placea 
of  the  Towns — among  whom  she  not  only  gave  libeiall  almes,  but 
physitiana  and  physick  ahe  would  send  to  some,  yea,  and  administer 
Remedyes  herseife,  and  the  meanest  offices.  She  would  sit  and  read, 
instruct  and  pray,  whole  afternoon es,  and  tooke  care  for  their  spirituall 
relief  by  procureing  a  Minister  of  Religion  to  prepare  them  for  the 
holy  Sacrament,  for  which  purpose  she  not  only  carryed  and  gave 
them  bookes  of  Salvation  and  Devotioni  but  hsd  herseife  collected 
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ditme  Psalroes  and  Chtptera  proper  to  be  read  and  need  vpon  vocb 
oecaaioDS.  How  many  naked  poore  Cieaturea  abe  covered  !  I  have 
by  me  one  List  of  no  fewer  then  twenty  three,  wbome  abe  cladd  at  one 
time,  and  (your  Ladyshipp  may  remember)  for  wbome  abe  wrougbt 
with  her  owne  hands.' — p.  210. 

'  What  she  herselle  distributed  more  privately  I  know  not,  but  sure  I 
am  it  was  a  ^reat  deale  more  then  ever  she  would  discover,  takeing  all 
tlie  Cautions  imaginable,  that  nothing  !?hc  did  of  this  nature  should  be 
kaowne,  no  not  to  her  left  hand  what  her  right  hand  did,  and  thcrefurc 
often  would  she  herselfe  walk  out  alone  and  on  foote,  and  fat^imir,  and  in 
midst  of  winter,  (when  it  was  hardly  fitt  to  send  a  servant  out,)  to  minister 
to  some  poore  creatures  she  had  found  out,  and  perhaps  whonie  no  Ix^y 
knew  of  besides,  Boe  far  had  her  love  to  God  and  piety  to  others  uvtr- 
oome  nature  and  tbe  delicate  tendemeaa  of  her  aez  and  constitution.*— 
pu214. 

At  last  she  perceived  that  she  was  to  be  a  mother  :  but  Evelvn 
•adly  dwells  on  the  presentiment  which  soon  after  haunted  her, 
that  'her  dear  Man  (for  so  she  now  called  liiin)  was  to  have 
his  wish  fulfilled'  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life.  Evelvn  is  wiliin<^ 
enough  to  tell  of  dreams  and  signs  that  foreshadowed  the  sorrows 
of  September^  1678 ;  but  upon  these  passages  we  are  content  to 
be  silent. 

*  Itt  w  as  then  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  tbat  vnfortanats  Montb,  wben 
eomeing  about  11a  clock  in  the  forenoone  as  my  custome  waa,  to  niitt  i 
her  and  ask  of  her  health,  that  I  found  she  was  in  Travell ;  and  you  may  I 
easyly  imagine  how  extrenmly  I  was  concern'd,  not  to  stirr  from  the  houM 
till  I  had  son^e  assureance  that  all  succeeded  well.    And  indt-ed  to  a^" 
appearance  soc  it  did.    For  it  pleas'd  God  that  within  an  hour  your 
Ladyshipp  brought  me  the  joyful  tydcings  of  a  Man  Child  born  into  the 
world,  and  a  very  little  after  admitted  me  to  see  and  bless  that  lovelf 
Babe  by  the  Mothers  side;  when  the  very  first  word  she  spake  to  roe 
was,  I  hope  you  have  given  thanks  to  God  for  his  infinite  mercy  to  me ! 
O  with  wnat  aatiafiMtion,  witb  wbat  joy  and  over  rapture  did  I  hear  her 
pronounce  it ;  witk  wbat  aataafiiction  and  pleaaure  did  I  aoe  tbe  Mother 
99&t  and  ber  deabe  accompliabed*  without  any  accident  tbat  could  give  ' 
tbe  leaat  vmbrage  orauapicionof  approaching  danger,  aoe  as  me  tbooght 
of  nothing  more  than  rejoyceinganapnuaeingGod,auguveinga  tbouaand 
benedictions.' 

On  tbe  Tboreday  IbUowinff,  Mr.  and  Mri.  Evelyn  Were  pfeeent 
at  tbe  cbrutening  of  tbe  cbwl;  and  tbe  recover j  of  the  motber 
seemed  to  be  proceeding  ao  favourablv,  that  after  the  aenrice  these  I 
friends  left  London  for  their  villa  at  Deptford.    While  in  church  I 
there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  Sth,  Evelyn  received  a  brief 
note  from  Mr.  Godolphin,  requesting  the  prayers  of  tbat  con- 
gregation also  for  bis  wife,  and  intimating  very  dangerous  svmp-  ' 
toms.     The  puerperal   fever  had   declared  itself  with  ^eai  ' 
violence.  Evelyn  hastened  back  to  town^  and  couduued      her  till 
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*  about  one  o*clock  at  noon  on  the  Monday,  tlie  9th  September, 
16/8/  when  this  loveable  creature  breathed  her  last,  *  in  the 
twenty-filth  year  and  prime  of  her  age.*  During  the  last  day 
lior  mind  was  lost  in  wanderings ;  but  *  the  deliriums/  says 
Evelyn,  *  were  only  such  as  proceeded  from  languor  and  tiredness ; 
soe  that  tho'  she  still  retained  her  memory  of  the  persons  about 
her,  what  she  said  was  altogether  inconsistent,  and  growing 
more  impetuous  and  deplofable,  gave  presage  of  uttmost  danger. 
This  only  was  highly  remarkable,  that  in  all  this  disorder  ol 
fancy  and  almost  distraction,  she  uttered  not  one  sylhible  or  ex- 
pression that  might  in  the  least  offend  God,  or  any  creatore  about 
her;  a  thing  which  during  those  alienations  of  mind  does  seldom 
happen ;  bat  which  shewed  how  blessed  a  thing  it  was  to  live 
bolily  and  eareTnlly*  as  this  Innocent  did ;  persons  that  are 
delirious  usually  uttering  extravagances  that  discover  their  worst 
inclinations.' — ^p.  H7. 

It  appeared  that  a  day  or  two  before  her  confinement  she  had 
received  the  Sacrament,  as  in  preparation  fox  the  coming  peril ; 
and  on  opening  her  repoMtories  they  fonad  lettm  addressed  to  hev 
husband,  her  sbter-in-law,  and  Evelyn,  which  had  all  been  written 
on  that  same  day,  and  contained  very  minnte  directiont  as  to  her 
affidrt,  especially  her  pensionaries  and  other  charities^  in  case  of 
death.    To  Mr.  Qodolphin  she  had  thus  expressed  herself  :— 

**My  deare,  not  knowing  how  God  Allmighty  may  deale  with  me,  I 
think  it  my  best  course  to  settle  my  affaires,  soe  as  that,  in  case  1  he 
to  leave  this  world,  noe  earthly  thing  may  take  vp  my  thoughts.  In 
the  first  place,  my  dear,  heleive  me,  that  of  all  earthly  things  you  were 
aud  are  the  most  dear  to  me ;  and  I  am  convinced  thst  nobody  ever  had 
a  better  or  hsUb  soe  good  a  hasbsncL  I  begg  yoor  psrdon  ibr  all  my 
ImperfflBtionsi  which  I  am  sencible  were  many ;  bat  such  ss  I  could 
help,  I  did  endeavear  to  siibdae»  that  they  might  not  trouble  yon. 

•  •  •  I  know  nothing  more  I  have  to  desire  of  you,  but  that  you  will 
sometymes  think  of  me  with  kindness,  butt  never  widi  too  much  griefe. 
Fur  my  Funerall,  I  desire  there  may  be  noe  cost  bestowed  vpon  it  att 
all ;  butt  if  I  might,  I  wonld  begg  that  my  body  might  lye  where  I  have 
had  sach  a  mind  to  goe  myselfe,  at  Godolphyn,  among  your  freinds.  I 
heleive,  if  I  were  carried  by  Sea,  the  expence  would  not  be  very  great ; 
hut  I  don*t  insist  vpon  that  place,  if  you  think  it  not  reasonable;  lay  me 
where  you  please. 

"  Pray,  my  deare,  be  kind  to  that  poore  Child  I  leave  behind,  for  my 
sake,  who  lov'd  you  soe  well  ;  butt  I  need  not  bidd  you,  I  know  you  will 
l>e  soe.  If  you  should  think  lilt  to  marry  againe,  I  humbly  begg  that 
little  fortune  I  brought  may  be  first  settled  vpon  my  Child,  and  that 
as  long  as  any  of  your  Sisters  live,  you  will  lett  it  (if  they  permit t) 
live  with  them,  for  it  may  be,  tho'  you  will  love  itt,  my  successor  wiU 
not  be  soe  fond  of  it  as  they  I  am  sure  will  be. 

^'Now,  my  desre  Child,  farewell;  the  peace  of  God,  which  pssseth 
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ftQ  ^mdentanding,  keepe  your  beirt  and  mind  in  tbe  Imowledge  md 
lofe  of  God  and  of  h»  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid ;  and  die  Ueaung 
of  Qod  AUmighty,  the  Father,  the  Sonn*  and  the  Holy  Qost,  be  with 
thee,  and  remaine  with  thee  ever  and  ever.  Amen*** 

In  complianoe  with  her  desire,  her  remains  were  ooimjed  to 
Cornwall — ^though  mistaken  feeling  could  not  obey  her  as  to  the 
absence  of  all  costly  ceremonial — and  she  was  laid  in  the  vank 
of  the  Godolphins^  below  the  church  of  the  parish  from  which 
that  family  talie  their  name,  and  of  which  they  had  been  lords  from 
a  period  long  preceding  the  Conquest  Here,  after  the  intertal 
of  thirty-four  years,  the  dust  of  her  husband  was  conjoined  to  hers. 
He  had  never  married  again— and  who  will  wonder?  On  the 
political  character  and  career  of  that  eminent  statesman  we  shall 
not  be  expected  to  enter  in  an  article  of  this  kind:  a  few  dates  will 
suffice.  In  the  vcar  after  her  death  he  became  i\  Lord  of  the 
I'reasurv  ;  and  in  1684  First  Lord  and  a  Baron.  In  1704  he  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  in  1706  created  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
Viscount  Rialton.  Dyinj?  in  1712,  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
the  wife  of  his  youtli,  and  suc  ceeded  in  his  honours  by  liisand  her 
only  son,  Francis,  who  married  Henrietta  Churchill,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  pfreat  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ultimately  in  her 
own  right  Uuchess  of  Marlborough.  They  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  The  son,  William  Godolphin,  Viscount  Rialton  and 
Marquess  of  Blandford,  died  without  offspring.  The  Marlbo- 
rough estates  and  titles  thus  ])asscd  to  the  family  of  Spencer,  in 
which  they  still  remain ;  w  hde  the  Godolphin  property  (th(iugh 
not  the  peerage)  went  to  the  grandaughter  of  our  and  Evelyn's 
Saint,  Mary  Godolphin,  wife  oi"  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Leeds. 
All  the  existing  branches  of  the  noble  house  of  Leeds  are  thus 
descendants  of  Margaret  Blagge,  and  the  Barony  of  Godolpbin 
was  revived  in  favour  of  her  great-great-grandton.  Lord  Ffancii 
Godolphin  Osborne,  in  1832.* 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  one  great  practical  lesson  which 
this  beautiful  little  biography  will  impress  now  and  hereafter  upon 
thousands  of  readers.  They  will  learn  to  be  cautious  about  j  udg* 
ing  £rom  what  they  find  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  themselves  casual  observers,  of  the  scenes  in  which 
people  of  a  certain  class  do  and  must  participate,  as  to  the  real 
characters  and  prevalent  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  individuals. 
What  was  Mar^ret  Bloffffe  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob  of  Charles 
the  Second's  courtiers?    What  was  the  Mittle  Fairy  Spirit,'  the  | 

*  Is  there  iio  good  portrait  of  Margaret  Blagge  in  the  jxMse^ou  of  her  own  tie- 
»ceti(Uutif    Bitbor the pictare  given  by  her  to  Mr.  Bvelyn,  and  engraWd  tbrdm 

book,  must  \)e  a  very  unfair  representation  of  a  beauty  so  distiuguisheii  as  OH^ 
taitily  wax — or  else  the  eng:raviiig  does  great  injustice  to  the  pictun;    We  hops  ^  | 
Bishop  of  Oxford  will  iuij^uire  before  he  prints  another  edilioo. 
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dreaded  '  Wit,'  the  acting,  miinickilig  Maid  of  Honour — the  Prima 
Donna  of  Whitehall— in  the  opinion  of  the  distant  puhlic^  which 
then,  as  now,  listened  greedily  U>  'sayings  and  doings*  of  fashionable 
life  ?  We  have  seen  how  slow  even  the  gentle  Evelyn  was  to  com- 
prehend that  she  could  be  what  he  afterwards  so  loved  and  revered* 
We  are  most  firmly  persuaded  that  never  among  (he  higher  classes 
of  cor  ooontrywomen  was  there  more  than  there  now  is  of  the  very 
spirit  and  temper  thai  sanctified  Margaret  Godolphin— « 
'  And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.* 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  (though  we  do  not  presume  to  expa- 
tiate on  such  maiiors)  that  the  piety  and  pious  observances  of  the 
English  ladies  of  the  present  time  bear  a  far  closer  resemblance, 
even  in  minute  features,  to  the  Godolphin  type,  than  could  have 
been  pointed  out  as  diarnctcrizimj ,  at  least,  any  one  generation 
between  hers  and  ours.  For  the  rest,  we  may  well  be  excused 
for  giving  few  commentaries  of  our  own.  when  we  ran  transcribe 
these  graceful  paragraphs  from  the  Introduction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  : — 

*  Her  lot  was  cast  in  the  darkest  age  of  England's  morals ;  she  lived 
in  a  court  where  flouiished  in  their  rankest  luxuriance  all  the  vice  and 
littleness,  which  the  envy  of  detractors  without,  has  ever  luved  to  im- 
pute— and  at  times,  thank  God^  with  such  utter  falsehood — to  courts  in 

general. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
affects  nations  just  as  it  does  individuals,  had  plunged  into  dissipation 
all  ranks  on  their  escape  from  the  narrow  austerities  and  gloomy  sour- 
ness of  puritan  ism.  The  court,  as  was  natural,  shared  to  the  full  in 
these  new  excesses  of  an  unrestrained  indulgence ;  whilst  many  other 
infiueoces  led  to  its  wider  corruption.  The  foreign  habits  contracted  in 
their  banishment  by  the  returning  courtiers  were  ill  suited  to  the  natural 
gravity  of  English  manners,  and  Introduced  at  once  a  wide-«fnresd  licen- 
tiousness. The  penonsl  character,  moreover,  of  the  King  helped  on  the 
general  corruption.  Gay,  popular,  and  witty,  with  a  temper  nothing  ' 
could  cross,  and  an  affability  nothing  could  repress,  he  was  thoroughly 
sensual,  selfish,  and  depravcd-^vice  in  him  was  made  so  attractive  by 
the  wit  and  gaiety  with  which  it  was  tricked  out,  that  its  utmost  gross- 
ness  seemed  for  the  time  rather  to  win  than  to  repulse  beholders.  j\ round 
the  King  clustered  a  band  of  congenial  spirits,  a  galaxy  of  corruption, 
who  spread  the  pollution  upon  every  side.  The  names  of  Buckingham 
and  Rochester,  of  Etberidge,  Lyttelton,  and  Sedley,  still  maintain  a  bad 
pre-eminence  in  the  annals  of  English  vice.  As  far  as  the  common  eye 
could  reach  there  was  little  to  resist  the  evil.  The  Duke  of  York,  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  a  cold-hearted  libertine,  shared  the  vices  of  the 
King,  without  the  poor  gloss  of  his  social  attractions.* 

We  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Bishop  VVilberforce's  pic- 
ture of  the  personal  morals  of  the  DuhA  qf  York — and  as  to  his 
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mere  manners  we  shall  only  say  that,  thoug:h  far  enough  from  the 
too  captivating  grace  of  his  brother  s,  still  they  were  dignified  and 
noble.  We  think,  however,  the  Bishop  might  in  charily  have 
made  some  allusion  to  the  deep  and  ascetic  piety  of  the  old  age 
of  James  11.    But  to  return  to  oar  quotation — 

*  In  the  midst  of  such  a  general  reign  of  wickedness,  it  it  meet  re- 
freshing to  the  wearied  spirit  lo  find  by  closer  search  some  living  wit- 
nesses for  truth  and  holiness — some  who,  through  God's  Grace,  passed 
at  His  call  their  vexed  days  amongst  the  orgies  of  that  crew,  as  untainted 
by  its  evils  as  is  the  clear  sunhcHm  by  the  corruption  of  a  loathsome 
atmosphere.  Such  an  one  was  Margaret  Godolphin,  whom  neither 
the  license  of  those  evil  days,  nor  the  scandal  and  detraction  with 
which  they  abounded,  ever  touched  in  spirit  or  in  reputation.  Vcnly 
she  walked  in  the  flames  of  *'  the  fiery  furnace  and  felt  no  hurt,  ueitbcr 
did  the  smell  of  fire  pam  upon  her.'* 

^  In  what  fltreiigih  she  lived  this  lift  these  pages  will  dedare.  Thej 
win  show  that  ever  by  her  side^  conversing  with  her  spirit  through  its 
Kving  faith,  there  was  a  fimrth  form  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.  Amd 
one  thing  for  our  instruction  and  tneoftragemeni  may  here  be  spt- 
cially  noted :  that  in  that  day  of  reproach  the  was  a  true  daughter  cfike 
Church  of  England.  Puritanism  did  not  contract  her  soul  into  morose^ 
ne$$;  mor  did  she  go  to  Rome  to  learn  the  habits  of  devotion.  la 
the  training  of  our  own  Church  she  found  enough  of  God's  teaching 
to  instruct  her  soul ;  in  its  lessons  she  found  a  rule  of  holy  self- 
denying  obedience  ;  in  its  prayers  a  practice  of  devotion  ;  in  its  body 
a  fellowship  with  saints;  in  its  ordinances  a  true  communion  witli 
her  God  and  Saviour;  which  were  able  to  maintain  in  simple  iin- 
atFected  purity  her  faith  at  court — in  dutiful  active  love  her  married 
life ;  which  sufliced  to  crown  her  hours  of  bitter  anguish  and  untimely 
death  with  a  joyful  resignation  and  assured  waiting  for  her  crown. 

'  Such  is  the  sketch  presented  to  the  reader.  May  he  in  a  better  day 
lesra  in  seeret,  for  himself,  those  letioiw  of  iMtvenly  wisdom  which 
adorned  the  lifb  and  glorified  the  death  of  Margaret  GoMphiii.* 

The  publication  of  this  volume  has  been  happily  timed  ;  we  are 
deeply  g^rateful  for  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  his  accom- 
plished literary  coadjuti)r.  The  grand  lessons  are  not  for  any  par- 
ticular persuasion  or  denomination,  but  for  all  Christians — tbcv 
are  in  the  true  sense  ol  the  word  CatlioUc — and  we  have  no  doubi 
they  will  be  appreciated  by  very  many  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  others,  though  of  secondary,  are  still  of 
very  serious  imjKjrtancc,  and  well  deserved  the  special  notic*e  of 
the  Hishoj)  at  the  present  time.  Mrs.  Godolj)hin's  unswerving 
confidence  in  her  own  Church  is  no  trivial  lesson.  It  seems 
to  us  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  verv  circum- 
stances which  we  have  heard  dilated  on  as  detracting  from  its 
value.  •  Why  should  she,'  it  is  said,  *  have  become  a  Komanist  ? 
She  was  always  one  ia  evarj'thing  but  the  name,'    Not  so.  She 
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attended  the  services  of  the  Church  twice  every  day — she  ob- 
ser\ed  strictly  ihe  fasts  of  the  Church  as  well  as  its  festivals — she 
received  the  Sacrament  almost  every  Lord's  day  ; — but  if  to  do 
these  thinjrs  be  popery,  then  Charles  1.,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  John  Evelyn,  were  all  papists  as  well — the  popery  consisted 
merely  in  doin^  what  all  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  have 
always  been  commanded,  and  all  ministers  of  that  Church  have 
always  been  pledged  to  do.    We  have  heard  invidious  comments 
on  her  habitual  communications  with  the  Dean  of  Hereford ;  and 
the  use  of  the  word  Direction  in  Evelyn's  mention  of  it  has  been 
especially  dwelt  on.    But  be  it  observed,  the  word  Directum  had 
not  in  that  age  acquired  the  technical  sense  it  now  bears  within 
the  Romanist  body  itself — and  if  she  had  recourse  to  *  the  counsel 
and  adyice  of  some  learned  and  discreet  divine/  more  regularly 
than  was  even  then  customary  with  females  of  her  rank  and 
station — (whichj  if  we  compare  her  only  with  others  of  deeply  reli- 
gious feeling,  we  much  doubt  to  have  been  the  case) — the  pecti- 
liaritj  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her 
position — an  orphan  girl  in  the  oudst  of  a  most  dangerous  sodetj. 
We  might  as  justly  detect  Romanism  in  the  nature  of  her  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  Mr.  Erelyn  himself.   As  to  her  leanings 
in  fovuur  of  a  single  and  even  a  ioUtary  life,  we  are  happy  that 
she  had  such  a  friend  as  Evelyn  to  counteract  them — because, 
attached  as  she  was  to  Mr.  Godolphin,  she  could  not  ha?e  fol- 
lowed such  a  course  without  ultimately  shattering  the  serenity 
of  her  own  conscience— without  injustice  to  one  wort^  of  her 
tenderest  affection — ^without  the  abnegation  of  many  Christian 
duties^  in  the  disdiarge  of  which  she  hved  and  died  a  profitable 
example  to  all  around  her.     But  it  is  the  height  of  bigotry 
to  see  any  thing  abstractedly  wrong  in  a  preference  for  a  virgin 
life;  and  no  candid  person  can  look  at  the  present  state  of 
s^iciety  in  this  country  without  perceiving  that  the  condition  of 
very  many  of  the  best  amon^^  us  is  perplexed  and  degraded, 
simply  because  we  have  no  such  institutions  as  nunneries  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be — establishments  where  virtuous  and  pious 
ladies^  of  moderate  fortune,  might  find  a  home  and  a  refuge  at 
once  secure  and  honourable — in  place  of  submitting  to  mar- 
riajres  of  mere  convenience,  or  else  wearing  out  an  aimless, 
comfortless  existence — if  not  suffering  the  vulgar  hardships  of 
poverty,  escaping  them  only  by  the  worse  pain  of  dependence. 
Irrefragable  vows,  and  especially  early  ones,  are  snares  and  cun- 
ning corruptions;  but  we  have  no  right  to  confound  the  salutarv 
principle  with  perilous  excrescences,  in  favour  of  which  there  is 
not  the  remotest  shadow  of  a  Scriptural  authority. 

Not  only  was  Mrs.  Godolphin  untinged  with  apy  of  the  errors 
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of  Romanism,  but  she  remained  so  under  circumstances  of  temp« 
tation  which  it  would  be  diflficult  to  exa^rgerate.  Her  lot  was 
cast  amidst  the  professors  of  that  faith — she  was  the  loyal  and 
devoted  servant  of  an  innocent,  amiable,  and  most  unhappy  lioman 
Catholic  princess ;  and  from  her  earliest  youth  converts  to  that 
creed  were  her  kind  friends  and  daily  companions.  Her  close 
connexion  with  Romanists,  and  her  deep  sympathy,  we  must  add, 
with  the  Catholic  ])rinciples  common  to  Romanism  and  Angli- 
canism, are  precisely  the  circumstances  that  jjive  the  highest  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  less<>n  o[  her  fidelity  to  the  Church 
in  which  she  was  baptize<l  and  confirmed,  to  the  utter  rejection  of 
all  participation  in  any  of  the  doctrinal  perversions  or  unauthorised 
practices  of  the  Roman  system. 

We  have  more  than  once  lately  expressed  our  re^^ret  at  the 
prevalence  of  religious  novels.  The  present  season  has  produced 
several  works  of  this  class,  and  one  or  two  written  with  abiliiv. 
So  much  the  worse — we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  false  and  unlaw- 
ful style  of  composition,  and  the  more  the  talent  the  greater  the 
mischief.  Let  us  hope  that  the  contemplation  of  the  simple 
unvarnished  realities  of  this  saintly  biography  may  illustrate  to 
many,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  the  real  texture  and  tendency  of 
these  artificial,  vamped  up  performanoes-— and  inspire  modest]^ 
and  self-distrust  in  the  spinners  of  imaginary  experimcu,^ 
 Art. 

*  W«  wkh  ladiM,  in  pwtieular,  could  be  turned 

working  up  religiom  controvrrsir'^  in  their  novels.  Not  tn  press  more  serious  arp\- 
ments,  they  always  fail  in  conceutrating  the  inicrfst  on  the  controvezsy  i  the  lore-— ^ 
mere  love — unifomily  runs  awaj  with  tbem  and  their  ctory. 

*  Clereland,'  we  preiuiiM^  wm  meant  to  illustrate  the  perila  of  cooipiileorj  eea- 
fetsion  and  the  modern  sy«tem  of  dirfction;  but  tljc  lesson  it  really  teaches — if  it 
teaches  anything — is  one  of  a  less  cxalteti  order:  simply,  that  the  woman,  who»e 
iniagitiation  has  been  fairly  smitten  by  a  man  nut  the  lawful  property  of  aiiy  otlio 
wooutti,  expoiee  h«r  Iwni  sad  mind  «t  lesetto  extreme  peril,  by  cooeentrng  to  Mptmt 
another  man  in  whom  the  imaginative  part  of  her  doef  not  and  never  can  take  the 
same  sort  of  interest.  Love  has  many  masks  and  many  aliases.  The  heroine  has,  in 
fact,  though  unconsciously,  been  enamoured,  after  a  not  rare  fashion,  with  her  band- 
tome,  acoonpliebed,  poeti«d  and  pietnf«iqiie  conf— or.  Beiiif  aoeidfliitilly  sepamMl 
from  him,  she  attract!  the  attention  of  a  comely  and  worthy,  but  prosaic  dsgynaa 
of  the  Church  of  Enj^land.  She  is  in  circumstances  which  render  marriatre  particu- 
larly desirable  fur  her ;  she  cannot  marry  this  clergyman  without  giving  up  her  Bo- 
mnimi ;  fhe  at  lait  doet  lo,  and  it  married,  fiat  sAbt  a  ftir  montha  tht  it  mgum 
timnm  into  contact  with  the  romantic  coufenorf  and  all  it  thenceforth  ooolbtiaii  and 
misery.  This,  though  the  authoress  did  not  mean  i^  itSttoryof  oommoo  cnoogh 
terrestrial  paasion — the  coutiovern'  a  tliin  disguise. 

Tber«  it  great  eltgsnoe  in  mueb  of  the  writing  of  tfait  litUt  novtl;  and  one  akdch, 
tiiat  uf  a  pampered  arittoemtic  beauty,  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midtt  of  htr  tplcndoar 
and  folly,  reveals  powers  of  a  very  hiph  class  indeed. 

Jn  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton's  '  Grantley  Manor,'  the  attempt  to  make  the  interest 
tnm  on  differtnct  of  religion  is  equally  unfortunate.  That  Protestants  may  be  reiy 
bigoted  and  very  bad,  and  Romanists  very  amiable  and  pious,  we  did  not  need  a  nov<iJ  to 
instruct  us  :  and  as  to  all  the  other  <foc/;"i»a/ points  she  entirely  breaks  down.  IndeT.'d,  she 
breaks  down  utterly  in  the  whole  matter  of  her  dawmanttU,  as  far  at  anything  like  moral 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Uhcr  die  ersten  zchn  Biicher  der  Hias^  von  Ilerrn 
Lachmann  {Ahhandlungen  der  Komglichen,  Akademic  der  IVis- 
senscliaften  zu  Berlin,  lN37).  1839. 

2.  Fcrncrc  Bdracldnngcn  iibcr  die  IliaSy  von  Herrn  Lachmanil 
(Ab/uindlungen,  ^c.   1841).    Berlin.  1843. 

^H£  tie  of  XBCe  which  oonnects  England  with  Gennanj  is 
still  gladly  recognised  in  both  countries;  and  whatever  is 
approved  and  establi&ed  in  the  one  is  regarded  with  favourable 
predispositions  on  its  introdnction  into  the  other.  Bat  as  reipects 
the  fsritioal  performances  of  our  kinsmen  in  particalar,  th^  have 
more  than  onr  nmple  predispositioDS  to  rely  on  for  the  aiinrance 
of  a  welcome :  ibeir  acate  and  indefatigable  diligence  has  achieved 
snch  triumphs  of  dasncal  reteardias  to  place  their  merits,  in  the 
eje  of  the  world,  far  above  the  reach  of  detraction ;  and  the  icho- 
lars  of  other  nations  may  almost  be  said  to  rest  contented  with  ac^ 
knowledging  their  pre-eminence,  and  digesting  and  appropriating 
the  fruits  of  their  toil.  At  every  feast  in  the  halls  of  literature, 
the  Germans,  like  Ajax  at  the  table  of  Agamemnon,  will  be  enti- 
tled to  the  honours  of  the  chine. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  altoofether  to  escape  from  the  suspicion 
that  scepticism,  or  a  prcju(Ucc  in  favour  of  doubt,  has  been  a  be- 
setting sin  of  German  study.  We  will  not  now  inquire,  whether 
an  undue  degree  of  restraint  upon  human  freedom  in  some  of  its 
most  natural  and  legitimate  directions,  such  as  the  channels  of 
civil  and  political  affairs,  may  have  thrown  a  disproportioned  force 
upon  the  discussion  of  other  subjects,  and  may  thus  have  given  a 
feverish  and  restless  character  to  the  energies  which  li.ive  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remark  that  the 
high  authority  of  German  students  and  critics  among  us,  renders  it 
especially  important  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  their 
weaknesses,  if  they  have  any.  We  confess  our  apprehension  that 
a  destructive  spirit  as  such  is  regarded  with  too  much  com* 


jtifltioe  it  concerned.  For  the  virtaei  and  wrongs  of  the  lovely  Italian  are  rcwnrded  hj 
her  b^'ing  arknowlpilgf*!  as  the  wife  of  as  shufflitii?,  shahby,  and  Bclfish  an  Irishman  as 
ever  disgraced  the  name  of  any  church  or  sect  under  heaven;  and  tiiis  Protestant  hero, 
after  ■!(  is  left  in  posMimoii  iwC  only  of  a  beaaliAil  Pooith  faridc^  Imt  of  immtnae 
aflhmo0»  aU  derived  from  Orangemen  of  the  deepest  purple^  M  his  ICOOlOpsnss  for  a 
course  of  frand  that  richly  entitled  him  to  Norfolk  Island. 

The  skill  in  description  which  Lady  G.  Fullerton  had  shown  in  a  former  work  is 
at  least  as  lirQliuifly  esmpUflcd  in  viis.  Many  of  her  passages  of  disquisition  ob 
moral  and  social  qocmns  aia  not  less  remarkable  for  vigour  and  boldness  of  thought 
than  for  terseness  of  langiiago.  The  book  in  short  bears  the  stamp  of  such  aliility,  that 
we  earnestly  hope  her  Ladyship  will  henceforth  confine  herself  to  the  legitimate  Held 
which  she  might  coltifate  to  the  unmixed  sitisfactioD  of  both  Ptotestaot  and  Popish 
admnen* 
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placency  and  loleiancc  in  Germany  ;  that  industry  is  sometime* 
applied  to  cross-exaniining^,  and  if  we  may  so  speak,  bullyincr, 
anii(iuity,  which  would  be  more  profitably  expended  in  appre- 
ciating^ it ;  that  the  common  error  of  inert  acquiescence  has  ! 
in  part  supplanted  by  rashness  and  levity  in  questioning  the  o.d 
and  in  propatratingr  the  new  ;  that  evidences  slight  in  strength  o: 
inferior  in  kind  are  allowed  to  tell  when  pointing"  to  negative 
conclusions,  while  more  cogent  and  commanding  considerations 
are  passed  lightly  by,  if  they  tend  to  sustain  the  afTirmative  side 
of  an  inquiry.  Without  at  all  founding  a  general  indictment 
upon  these  notions,  or  aitempUng  to  define  the  limits  within 
which  thej  may  be  trac!»  we  are  of  opinkm  that  they  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  by  way  of  cantion  among  our  students,  when  tbej 
wisely  seek  for  German  aid  ;  and  after  a  pretty  dose  examinatioa 
of  the  Essays  before  us,  we  find  in  them  a  strong  esemplificatioB 
of  the  tendencies  to  which  we  point. 

The  Homeric  controversy  has  become  endemic  in  Grennany, 
and  faint  echoes  of  the  din  of  battle  occasionally  reach  aa  far  as 
to  English  eaii»— 

4fic<c     vXioc  ibp6oficv*<— IL  ii.  486. 

Indeed,  though  little  is  thought  or  written  here  in  comparison, 
yet  when  regarded  absolutely,  the  si  are  of  attention  which  the 
subject  has  commanded  among  our  countrymen  is  not  small. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  debated  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  ]Morritt,  and  others,  in  dissertations  which,  when 
bound  together,  form  several  respectable  quartos.  These  relate 
chiefly  to  the  credit  of  Homer  as  an  historian,  and  to  the  place  ol 
his  birth  and  residence.  The  German  inquiries  since  the  time 
of  A\ Oil  have  turned  upon  his  personality,  and  upon  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  poems.  Our  countrymen  have  been,  at  the 
least,  interested  spectators,  interposing  from  time  to  time  with 
marks  of  disapprobation  or  applause.  1\)  say  nothing  of  w  riters 
in  Reviews  and  Encyclopaedias,  Mr.  Clinton,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  the  late  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  (irote,  have 
within  a  very  few  years  g^ven  to  the  world,  in  a  more  or  lest 
comprehensive  £fxm,  their  views  with  regard  to  it.  And  well  does 
it  deserve  this  care :  for  as  *  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man/  even  so 
the  great  works  of  the  great  men  of  the  world*s  youth  have  so 
powerful  a  moulding  influence  upon  the  after-training  of  man- 
kind, that  all  labour  which  tends  to  ascertain  and  vindicate  the 
truth  concerning  them  must  needs  be  well  and  thriftily  bestowed. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  the  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Lachmann  upon  the  Iliads  as  conceiving  that  their 
nature,  taken  in  connesicm  with  the  notoriety  they  have  obtained^ 
renders  them  a  suitable  subject  for  detailed  examination. 

It 
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It  will  indeed  be  oor  mbfortune  to  aooompany  them  with  a 
ronniDg  oomment  of  almost  oontinuouf  remonstranoe,  quanreU 
and  complaint.  And  this,  notwithstanding  that  writers  to  whose 
authority  on  sach  a  matter  we  should  pay  dutiful  r^ard»  have 
spoken  m  terms  of  high  though  rather  indefinite  commendation 
of  Mr.  Lachmann's  papers.  Could  we  believe  that  the  Bishop 
-of  Sc.  David*s  and  Mr.  Grate  had  been  at  the  pains  to  follow  ana 
to  verifj  his  citations,  and  to  weigh  his  arguments  upon  them  one 
by  one,  we  should  be  loath  to  place  ourselves  in  conflict  with 
their  judgments;  but  we  think  it  likely,  that  from  the  extended 
scope  of  their  respective  works,  they  must  have  been  contented 
with  a  general  view  of  these  papers,  and  we  freely  grant  that 
on  a  merely  general  view  the  stiitcnients  which  they  contain  are 
sufficiently  imposing.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  present 
such  an  exhibition  of  particulars  as  will  put  theui  effectually  to 
the  test. 

And  first,  in  the  general  sketch,  which  Mr.  Lachmann  fur- 
nishes for  us,  of  his  rules  of  proceeding,  we  find  nothing  but  what 
is  worthy  of  praise.  He  protests  as^ainst  setting  out  from  fore- 
gone conclusions,  against  bewildering  the  critical  faculty  by  too 
great  a  multiplicitv  of  objects;  he  proposes  to  build  his  jiroposi- 
tions  on  detailed  observation  of  the  work  itself.  Nothing  can  be 
belter  :  we  liave  only  to  wish  that  the  sc  heme  had  been  e.\o( uted 
in  the  temper,  which  this  descrijition  of  its  l;i\vs  aj^pears  to  recog- 
nise as  befitting  it.  On  our  part,  we  disclaim  every  plea  of  mere 
prescription  :  we  do  not  plead  for  the  darlings  of  our  imagination 
that  they  may  be  spared,  for  their  beauty,  from  the  sweep  of  any 
judgment  however  severe,  so  that  it  be  just;  we  will  enideavour 
to  thank  the  man  who  dispels  our  dream,  and  gives  us  the  truth 
instead  of  it ;  only  let  him  be  very  sure  that  it  is  the  truth,  or  at 
least  that  he  has  reasonable  and  strong  presumptions  of  it; 
otherwise  we  cannot  undertake  to  promise  him  even  phlegmatic 
treatment. 

The  proposition,  however,  which  Mr.  Lachmann  seeks  to 
sustain  is,  that  etch  of  the  Homeric  poems  consists  of  many  sepa- 
rate and  unconnected  lays,  in  some  cases  perhaps  the  productions 
of  the  same,  in  others  certainly  of  different  authors. 

Without  doubt  our  critic  here  moots  questions  which  are  fairly 
open  to  discussion,  and  which  have  so  far  at  least  divided  the 
learned  world,  that  it  would  be  hardihood  in  any  man,  and  fool- 
hardihood  in  most  men,  to  pronounce  upon  them  dogmatically,  or 
with  a  peremptory  rejection  of  all  opposing  opinions.  We  shall  not 
entail  upon  ourselves  any  such  responsibility ;  nor  shall  we  even 
contend  that  each  and  tdl  of  the  conclusions  which  are  contained 
in  the  essays  before  us  are  untrue :  but  shall  be  content  with 
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stating)  and  then  putting  on  their  trial,  the  particular  obscn  ations 
and  arguments  hy  which  Mr.  Lachmann  has  impeached  the 
identity  of  the  patriarch  of  Grecian  literature.* 

But  it  is  material  that  Mr.  Lachmaiin*s  aim  should  be  under- 
stood :  he  does  not  limit  his  task  to  contending  that  there  are 
inteipolatioiis  in  the  text  of  Homer  as  it  stands;  nor  that  the 
author  made  free  and  liberal  use  of  traditionary  materials;  nor 
that  inbonsistencies  of  fact,  and  defects  of  taste^  are  discoverable 
in  the  works.  He  would  lead  us  in  substance  to  the  ocmdnsoa. 
that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odjssej,  and  even  of  the  Iliad,  there  was  in 
point  of  fact  no  author ;  that  there  were  many  authors  of  poctioas 
of  them ;  that  these  more  andent  portions  were  put  together  with 
scanty  care  and  indifferent  success  at  a  particular  ejpach,  that  of 
Pisbtratus,  by  a  number  of  compilers,  namely  the  persons  whom 
he  employed;  that  the  great  genius  whom  we  venerate  under  the 
name  of  Homer,  nerer  exist^  under  that  or  any  other  name; 
that  the  crude  materials  of  the  work  never  passed  tfaroagh  the 
glowing  crucible  of  one  assimilating^  informing,  and  transfosing 
mind ;  that  it  b  not  a  moral  and  intdUectual  uni^,  but  m  congeries 
of  parts  accidentally  related  by  their  having  the  same  theme ;  a 
motley  patdiwork,  an  inorganic  form,  of  which  the  highest  merit 
would  have  been  skilful  imposture  on  tbe  part  of  those  who 
could  give  to  such  elements  the  appearance  and  the  effect  of 
creative  combination.  For  it  is  in  ihe  combination  of  the  parts 
and  in  the  conception  of  the  whole,  not  in  the  parts  theinst-lves 
srenerally  speaking,  that  the  master  effort  and  the  master  triumph 
lu's ;  and  therefore  those  who  can  prove  what  Mr.  Lachmann 
has  undertaken,  will  not  only  destroy  tbe  personality  of  Homer, 
but  MiiW  leave  for  ever  blank  that  elevated  niche  in  the  temple 
of  Fame  which  hitherto  he  has  occupied.  It  must  not  be  said  in 
reply  that  the  whole  question  is  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  merit, 
and  that  the  aggregate  honour  due  to  the  Iliad  remains  untouched 
b)  the  decision  on  the  question  of  unity  of  origin.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  destructive  pro|K>sitions  be  made  good,  they  show  that 
we  have  born  worshipping  an  object,  which,  though  its  parts  or 

Mr.  Ofote  (ro\,  ii.  p.  201,  note)  has  observed  that  the  hypotbesii  uf  Lacbomnn  ia 
alto  that  of  Wolf  and  of  W.  Mailer,  and  likewise  he  coniideit  that  it  had  bean 
VIOUrIv  set  forth  l)y  Bentley,  in  the  following  words: — *  IIom«*r  wrote  a  wqii«ff 
•on^  and  rhapsodic*,  to  be  sung  by  himself  tor  small  earniuffs  and  good  rht't-r,  at  fetti- 
Tals  and  other  days  of  merriment:  tbe  Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  the  Odys^ls  fur  iM 
olber  MX.  Tb«e  Ioom  longt  wartnot  eoUaetod  together  into  tlie  fbim  oTao  t  pic  poen 
until  500  years  after.'  It  ap|)ear8  to  us  that  Mr.  Grote  has  done  serious  tixNigb  oDiiit» 
tional  injustice  tn  Ikntley  in  his  construction  of  this  pamage.  I^hmann  is  as  ftiras 
possible  from  considering  that  one  person  wrote  the  Iliad,  and  wrote  it  too  aa  a  ss|ad^ 
or  eontiiKMNM  otder,  of  aongt  and  iliapwdiei.  Bentley  appeaia  to  ba  a  bdicvar  in  Ae 
poadcal  and  moral  unity  of  the  works,  and  only  to  refer  to  a  lalir  fwriod  ito  aorpoMal 
iiniljy  if  wa  maj  to  spaak,  or  iu  baiag  put  bodil j  togatbar  inaiMnwiMnltem. 
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some  of  them  were  real,  was  fantastic  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  Iliad  of 
our  imagination  is  no  more  like  the  Iliad  of  fact  than  the  elephant 
of  actual  nature  is  like  the  elephant  with  a  man  in  each  leg  upon 
tne  stage. 

As  we  have  said,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  against  all 
comers  the  fortress  of  the  world's  ancient  belief  respecting  Ho- 
mer ;  yet  we  hope  to  carry  with  us  the  reader  in  the  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Lachmann's  assault  has  not  done  its  work,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  ended  in  smart  repulse :  and  that  we,  pointing  to  those 
great  works,  may  still  be  allowed  to  tell  oar  children  what  we 
ha?e  been  told  onnelves : 

Quegli  ^  Omero,  poete  lomno. 

The  critic  sets  out  by  dechiring,  that  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad  contains  a  poem  entirely  distinct  from  the  first.  And 
this  he  aims  at  provino;-  by  the  remark^  that  in  the  last  line  of 
B.  i,  we  have  it  said  of  Jupiter  or  Zeus, 

whereas  the  opening  ot  the  second  Book  declares  that 

^IXXoc  /i£V  pa  QeoI  Tt  Koi  Avepeg  cinroiPO||n»^al 
tZior  irayvv\un*    Ala  Z*  chx  Ixc  y^ivfiOQ  ^rog. 

Whinanii  objecto,  first:  that  the  declaration  that  JnjHteralio 
slept  is  inconsistent  with  the  subieqnent  woids  announcing  thai 
he  did  not  sleep ;  and  secondly^  that  if  he  was  to  sununon  the 
god  of  Dream  to  his  presence^  it  ought  not  to  have  been  stated 
that  Juno  was  by  his  side,  as  she  was  to  know  nothing  of  the 
intended  message  to  Agamemnon*  Therefore,  forsooth*  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  are  sqiarate  poems ! 

Now  in  answer  to  the  first:  L  xaBtv^M  surely  refers  iiot  so 
much  to  the  continuous  state  of  sleeping  as  to  the  act  of  going  to 
Test  or  setting  one's  self  to  sleep.  We  will  quote  the  words  of 
Bamm: — 'eaw  autem  putes  kmc  verba  tnesse  primarium  gigrdfica' 
toi  TOW  v^yovy.  Primarins  est,  decumbo  quietis  causa,  qnam  et 
^gilans  caperc  potest.^  2.  ovk  does  not  imply  that  he  never 
VmU  to  sleep,  but  that  sleep  did  not  hoUl,  or  continue  to  hold 
him.  As  to  the  second  ;  Juno's  proximity  could  cause  no  incon- 
venience, since,  as  is  clearly  implied  by  the  line  II.  1,  though  not 
■trictly  by  I.  611,  she  at  any  rate  is  represented  as  sleeping. 

The  next  proposal  of  Mr.  Lachmann  is  that  the  verses 
I.  348—429,  and  493—611,  respecting  Thetis  with  Achilles,  and 
s^in  on  Olympus^  be  condemned  as  spurious.  His  reasons  are 
as  follows. 

In  V.  425,  we  read  the  promise  of  Thetis  about  Jupiter^ 

ZttZuokr^  H  roc  alrcc  iXc6#cnu  Ot^imirlt.  ^ 
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In  V.  430  the  poet  quits  Thetis  and  Achilles,  to  tell  us  of  the 
mission  of  Ulysses  to  Chryses.  He  describes  the  arrival  and 
debarkation,  the  sacrifice  and  feast,  the  sunset  and  night  (475.  6), 
the  re-enibarkalion  and  return  next  morning:  and  he  adds  of 
Achilles  (vv.  488-92)— 

ahrap  6  (Jtriyii.,  riivtri  7rap?/^f  roc  w<vV7ropot<r(, 

(Are  TTOr  eir  ayoptly  •KwkffTKiTO  (cvimi'fipar, 

ovrt  nor  e'c  TT6\ff.i6y  y\  aXXu  <pdii'vOiak:€  (piXoy  Ktip 

avOi  f-iiyuiVy  Trodf  trrk-i  C  avri}y  te  ttoXc^ov  te — 

which  passaije,  as  Lachmann  observes,  implies  the  lapse  of 
some  days^  since  it  speaks  of  a  custom  or  state  of  pining  and 
yearning. 

Then  in  v.  493  the  poet  returns  to  Thetis  and  sajs^ 
&XX*  ore  dii  p  ek  roio  hv^nsnani  yiytr  ijo^c 

And  this,  he  justly  obsenres*  is  exactly  consistent  with  the  pro- 
mise of  Thetis :  bnt  he  adds,  *  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  interven- 
ing statement  of  the  Toyage  of  Ulysses,  which*  with  the  pnesage 
following  it  about  Achilles,  requires  the  addition  of  several  days, 
and  therefore  show8»  that  the  gods  did  not  return  to  Olympus  till 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  at  the  soonest,  instiMid  of  the 
twelfth.*  A  computation  worthy  of  a  counting-house,  and  of  a 
merchant  anxious  to  meet  his  bills  on  the  dav  when  they  fall  due. 
But  the  whole  force  of  this  statement  depends  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  follows  in  time  the  application  of 
Achilles  to  Thetis,  and  that  therefore  the  time  it  occupied  mav 
not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  twelve  days,  but  must  be  added  Uy 
them.  But  for  this  assumption  Mr.  Lachmann  has  not  a  shadow 
of  positive  ground.  It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  required  by  the 
language  of  the  transition  in  v.  430 — 

airrap  *Qlv999V^ 
€c  XpvtTTjy  "ucayey. 

But  we  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  poet  has  even  carefully 
defended  himself  against  this  chaige,  for  he  had  already  pot 
Ulysses  on  his  way  v.  312^ 

b*iore  Briseis  had  been  taken  away,  and  a  fortiori  before  the 
application  of  Achilles  to  Thetis.  It  is  therefore  at  some  time 
during  the  absence  of  Ulysses  that  Achilles  calls  upon  Thetis : 
and  the  verses  488 — 92  evidently  describe  the  custom  and  mode 
of  life  which  he  began  to  adopt  at  this  juncture,  and  continued 
uniil  the  crisis  of  the  poem.  Then  Homer  proceeds  to  descnbc 
the  return  of  the  gods  to  Olj^mpus,  v.  4^^3 — 

«XX* 
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Koi  rrfr«     TTjjor  OXvfivw        $c«»2  al^v  Some* 

And  Mr.  Lachmann,  overlooking  the  fact  that  Ik  to7o  must 
refer  to  a  definite  point  of  time,  chooses  to  han^  it  upon  what 
is  not  bounded  but  continuous,  namelj,  the  indefinite  statement 
vNhich  had  just  preceded  as  to  the  secluded  habits  of  Achilles; 
in  order  that,  by  representing  things  simoltaneous  as  having  been 
successive,  he  may  lengthen  the  lime,  falsify  the  promise  of 
Tiietis,  and  thus  charitably  deprive  us  of  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
Iliad,  which,  while  admitting  the  poetry  to  be  excellent,  he  holds 
to  be  without  doubt  the  work  of  another  author.  Now  this 
really  is  not  effected  by  the  mere  exaggeration  of  slight  difficulties 
or  by  pressing  home  strict  rules  of  construction ;  it  is  by  creating 
difficulties  through  forced  assumptions,  and  by  constructing  Ix  roto 
in  defiance  of  grammar  or  of  common  sense,  or  of  both. 

If  we  are  asked  how  we  should  supply  the  definite  point  of 
time  or  date  *  which  in,  toio  requires^  we  answer^  manifestly  by 
referring  it  to  the  day  of  the  promise  of  Thetis,  which  is  still 
fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression 
itself,  and  is  the  only  day  to  which  it  can  with  any  degree  of 
propriety  be  referred.  The  meaning  therefore  is  this : '  when  the 
twelfth  day  from  that  time  or  day  which  was  before  named,  had 
arrived,  then/  and  so  on.  But  so  determined  is  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  this  objector,  that  even  his  own  favoured  passage  (for 
he  may  be  said  to  favour  the  little  that  he  i^es),  w.  431 — 492, 
against  which  he  has  not  urged  any  positive  imputation,  never- 
theless does  not  escape  wholly  untainted  by  the  breath  of  suspi- 
Qon  ;  in  one  place  he  dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  'die  vielleichi 
tehte  Forisetzung^  and  in  another,  lie  says  it  is  either  genuine, 
W  at  least  well  counterfeited.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  may  be 
said  of  all  the  best  passages  in  the  best  poems  with  the  most 
authentic  texts,  and  even  of  any  section  of  the  Essays  of  Mr. 
Lachmann  himself;  but  such  remarks  add  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  create  no  claim  upon  our  gra.ilude. 

But  we  do  Mr.  Lachmann  less  than  justice  in  saying  he  has 
absolutely  no  flaw  to  find  in  those  favoured  lines;  true,  thus  far 
he  has  found  none,  but  he  proceeds  to  observe,  f  that  the  passage 
(431 — 492)  bejjins  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  with  auTaq  *0^v(r(Tevt, 

the  rejected  passag:e  from  348  commences  with  avrap  ' Ayrtk- 
^ivs  in  the  middle  of  another ;  and  this  he  sets  up  as  a  reason 


•  See  II.  viii.  213,  for  another  example  of  a  personal  jironoun,  flie  sul.jcrt  of  which 
tnmt  he  <l(>tprniitiO(l  liy  a  rnnsideralion  of  tlx*  g«  iieral  sfiisf  of  ihe  |Ki«8age.  Tb« 
Greeks  are  those  meant  by  rw^i*,  but  the  Trojaia  have  been  Jater  meiiUuued  (206). 

t  Secttou  IJI. 
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for  snspectiiig  that  both  are  i^iiiioiif.  It  it  certainly  a  reaHNi 
hard  to  answer,  as  a  ghost  is  hm  to  dasp — 

*  Pvt  leviliiiB  ▼entit,  yolncrique  Bimillima  somiio.* 

By  way  of  sequel  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  348 — 4S!9, 
and  493 — 611,  he  reports  the  observation  of  a  friend,  which  he 
thinks  material  in  favour  of  his  conclusion,  namely,  that  we  have 
in  V.  430  the  word  aTTiu^cuv  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  whereas  ii 
and  the  kindred  forms  of  the  same  verb,  such  as  aTmv^x,  are  else- 
where in  Homer  only  found  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  But  the  word 
is  not  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence;  and  its  scansion,  tog-ether 
with  the  usual  rhythm  of  Homer,  requires  that  words  of  this 
metrical  structure  shall  usually  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
and  but  rarely  in  comparison  allows  of  them  elsewhere.  Nor 
does  Mr,  Lachmann  give  us  any  proof,  not  even  an  assertion,  to 
the  contrary.  And  without  such  pnwf  the  appearance  of  his 
friend  on  the  field  of  battle  does  not  help  him;  but  rather^  Nisus 
follows  the  fate  of  Euryalus. 

He  has,  however,  another  class  of  objections  to  the  passage 
whi(;h  he  has  already  condemned.  In  v.  423,  the  gods  are  said 
to  have  gone  among  the  .Ethiopians  on  the  preceding  day.  How 
then  could  Ap>llo,  if  at  such  an  immense  distance,  have  been 
launching  his  darts  at  the  Greeks  up  to  that  very  time  ?  He 
might  as  reasonably  hare  inquired,  how  oould  they  have  traTelled 
all  the  way  from  Oijmpns  to  .Ethiopia  in  tweatj-four  hours — 
Vulcan  too  being  incommoded  with  a  game-leg,  and  railways,  it 
is  plain,  particularly  sky  railways,  not  yei  invented?  A  further 
scandal  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  Minerva,  at  the  instance  of  Junoi 
makes  her  appearance  in  the  Greek  council  during  the  debate; 
but  how  oould  she,  being  in  yl^thiopia,  have  heard  what  was  gmng 
on  ?  Yet  once  more,  in  v.  472,  Apollo  from  the  same  unconscion- 
able distance  hears  the  propitiatory  hymn  of  Ulysses  and  his 
company.  Jjastly,  Pallas^  after  having  checked  the  outburst  of 
Achilles,  returns  to  Olympus  (221)  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  not 
to  ^Ethiopia.  Therefore,  he  says,  not  only  is  this  foigery«  but 
clumsy  forgery,  and  it  betrays  itself  accordingly. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  gravely  with  objections 
to  the  authenticity  of  material  portions  of  the  Inad  which  have 
no  other  foundation  than  such  as  is  supplied  by  a  strict  and 
relentless  application  of  the  laws  of  space,  tim^  and  motion*  to 
the  Homeric  conception  of  the  heathen  deities.  But  thus  much 
is  dear ;  if  such  pleas  are  worth  collecting,  their  number  may 
be  easily  increased.  We  ounelves  wi]l  tender  a  contribution  to 
Mr.  Lachmann*s  museum  of  literary  mummies.  In  v,  591 
Vulcan,  or  Hephaestus,  declares  that  Jupiter  had  hurled  him  down 
dhro  finKov  Bwwicioto,  from  the  threshold  of  Olympus  j  that  he  was 
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busy  fallings  the  whole  day,  and  yet  finally  alighted  only  at  the 
moderate  depth  and  distance  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  Would  any 
one  in  his  senses,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  reconcile  this 
movement  and  arrival  with  any  time-table  upon  earth,  think  of 
urging  it  as  an  objection  i<>  the  authenticity  of  the  Homeric  text 
in  which  it  is  found  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  greater  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  natural  world  than  any  of  those  on  which  Mr.  Lach- 
mann  founds  the  obser^'alion  now  under  view  ;  the  very  flower, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  of  the  criticisms  of  his  First  Essay. 

For  ourselves  we  protest,  not  without  wrath,  against  these  and 
all  such  attempts  to  dress  old  Homer  in  a  strait- waistcoat.  We 
insist  upon  his  being  allowed  to  compound  and  work  his  mytho- 
logy after  his  own  fashion ;  subject,  indeed,  to  the  obligation  to 
provide  us  with  a  poetical  and  beautiful  whole,  but  with  an  entire 
exemption  from  merely  geographical,  or,  as  we  may  term  them, 
fourth-form  objections.  We  cannot  think  that  our  homely  English 
reader  will  be  shaken  in  his  belief  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliiid,  either 
because  Hephaestus  described  an  impossible  eorre,  or  because 
Apollo,  whOe  absent  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  in  Ethiopia, 
launched  his  far-darting  anrowi  at  the  Gredcs  and  listened  to  the 
hymn  of  ihe  missionary  crew,  and  thus  provided,  for  large- 
minded  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  oppottnnity  of  prov- 
ing ah  alibi.  Whether  Homer  was  right  or  wrong  in  placing 
theae  ideas  before  us,  the  question  is  by  far  too  small — the  im* 
peachment  of  his  poetical  judgment,  on  the  very  worst  showing 
of  the  case,  is  infinitely  too  trivial — ^to  aid  in  raising  or  sustaining 
the  hypothesis  which  resolves  him  into  a  plurality  of  individuals. 

But  we  will  not  admit  thai  there  is. any  very  grave  fault  or 
incongruity  in  any  of  these  apparent  or  even  real  solecisms.  For, 
first,  how  can  we  have  a  mythology  so  dramatic^  pictorial,  and 
mmoostrative  as  that  of  Homer,  wiibout  solecisms  ?  The  persons 
of  that  mythology  were  not  real  beings,  the  laws  of  whose  ezist- 
entoe  and  action  came  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience:  they  were  the  concrete  forms  of  those  abstract  ideas 
of  superior  power  which  man  derived  from  the  world  within  him, 
and  from  the  world  around  him,  representing  and  shadowing 
them  forth,  dressing  them  in  such  a  garb  as  old  tradition  probably 
suggested,  and  the  human  heart,  its  feelings  and  susceptibilities, 
certainly  required.  By  means  of  the  human  conditions  thus  at- 
tached to  the  personification  of  superhuman  power,  beauty, 
wisdom,  they  becauie  intelligible  and  impressive,  but  they  became 
also  inconsistent.  At  least,  if  they  were  to  be  represented  with 
anything  of  freedom,  variety,  or  force,  their  essential  idea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  terrestrial  dress  of  that  idea  on  the  other, 
made  it  ineritable  that  the  representation  of  them  should  be 
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illogical  in  ilt  d«tii]i»  Even  Holy  Scriplnre*  dealing  m  it  doet 
not  with  the  half-eneed  remnants  of  tradition  or  Ibe  cramioiis 

of  fancy^  but  with  absolute  truth,  has  been  exposed  to  cavil  on 
account  of  the  media  which  it  adopts  for  convening  that  truth  to  i 
our  (lull  ears  and  hard  hearts.  Much  more,  as  we  know  from 
Holv  Scripture,  must  the  work  of  a  pa^an  poet  be  open  to  assault, 
because,  his  conception  itsell  being  narrow  and  impaired,  his  use 
of  it  is  in  proportion  less  ronfrruous.  Therefore  we  have  Elijah 
taunting  the  priests  of  Baal  with  a  bitter  sarcasm — '  And  it  came 
to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  **  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  lie  is  in 
a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  aw  aked.  ' 
(1  Kings  xviii.  27.)  This  rebuke  of  the  prophet's  is  in  fact  a 
testimony  against  Mr.  Lachmann's  argument.  It  tells  us  histori- 
cally that  the  heathen  were  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  they  wor- 
shipped for  gods  beings  whom  they  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
necessities  of  nature,  place,  and  time ;  and  the  inference  from 
these  inc(msistencies  is  in  favour  of  snd  not  against  the  genuineness 
of  tlie  Homeric  poems. 

In  point  of  fact  we  may  presume  that  the  practical  canon  of 
the  poet  was  to  avoid  all  such  improbabilities  as  jar  not  against 
logic  or  ^peography  alone,  but  against  feeling,  national  or  poetic, 
and,  subject  to  this  restraint  only,  to  make  lus  deities  subaenrient 
without  overscmpulousness  to  his  work  as  an  artist. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Ladunann  makes  too . 
much  of  this  topic  of  inconsistenctea  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  as 
well  as  too  little  in  the  way  of  aifument.  We  have  already  shown 
that,  if  they  prove  forgery,  some  parts  are  forged  which  he  has 
spared.  And,  on  the  other  hand.  Homer  does  not  place  his  mjf- 
tbological  personages  under  conditions  of  movement  and  inte^ 
course  so  rigid  as-bis  critic  assumes.  Those  conditions  bind  them, 
indeed,  but  lightly,  as  with  silken  cards  scarceW  felt :  th^  are 
applied,  but  yet  scarcely  applied,  to  them.  Where  they  hold 
intercourse  together  they  are  always  represented  as  in  the  same 
place.  But  this  is  for  dmmatic  effect,  not  because  of  neoessi^. 
For  if  they  hear  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  air  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea— if  they  move  with. the  rapidity  of  thought — it  is  really  too 
much  to  say  that  their  knowing  what  takes  place  afar  off^f  or  being 
made  to  tmverae  i^paoe  without  a*  definite  lapse  of  time  in  houn 
and  minutes,  even  impeaches  in  a  serious  manner  the  consistency 
of  Homer.  But  such  is  really  the  case.  Swift  is  the  journey 
Poseidon  (II.  xiii.  20,  30)  along  the  main,  of  Here  through  the 
air  (v.  760-72) ;  but  even  this  does  not  satisfy  the  imagination 

♦  Which  however  it  is  fair  to  observe  they  do  not  afuntys  know.    Allt  IS  iofinwd 
tii«  first  time  by  Here  of  the  death  of  his  son  AscaUpius  (,xv.  HI). 
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of  the  poet,  for  when  thai  goddeit  hai  ft  welcome  errand,  she  flies 
as  fast  as  thought  \— 

c  or  av  aLt:,7]  vooq  ayipos,  oar  ciri  iroAAvr 

yaiav  4\»/Xov0a>f,  /c.r.X.  ... 

it^  KpaiTcyCitQ  fiEfjiavla  CitirraTo  ttoti'ici  — //.  XV.  80,  83. 

And  even  so  Apollo  is  addressed  by  GlaucQS  as  dwelling  in 
Lycaa  or  Troas,  bat  able  to  hear  at  anj  distance  :— 

kript  Krfiofii%y*'^Il,  zvi.  514. 

The  far-hearing  was  also  ibc  tar-darting  god  ;  and  he  who 
was  afterwards  identified  with  the  sun  might  well  be  represented 
iis  acting  from  the  region  in  which  the  sun  seems  to  human  ejes 
to  live. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Olympus,  we  apprehend  that  Lachmann 
has  misrepresented  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  says  that  Pallas  re- 
turns not  to  ^^.thiopia.  but  to  Olympus  ;  but  is  it  not  the  truth  that 
over  Olympus  is  the  Homeric  pfate  of  lieaven,  and  that  Pallas, 
about  to  join  the  gods  over  -Ethiopia,  would  most  consistently 
l>e  represented  as  ascending  in  the  first  instance  from  Troas  to 
Olympus  ^  A\^en  thej  descend  from  heaven  it  is  from  the  por- 
tals above  Oljrmpus — • 

ahroiiiiTiu  )e  irvXac  fthgov  o&patwv,  &c  ixoy  "O^mu* 

— i7.  v.  749,  viii.  393-5. 

Then,  ia  the  first  instance,  thejr  find  Zens  on  Olympus  itself, 
in  sedunon ;  in  tbe  second,  they  are  perceived  by  him  from  Ida* 
And  thus,  again,  Hermeias,  when  he  has  executed  hb commission 
in  the  twenty-fonrtb  book,  re-ascends,  not  straight  to  the  skies, 

but  towards  Olympus  (xxiv.  694).  The  representation,  there- 
fore, in  which  Lachmann  finds  a  proof  of  forgery,  appears  rather 
to  be  a  proof  of  genuineness.. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  Homer  preserves,  with 
respect  to  his  celestial  machinery,  the  kind  and  degree  of  poetical 
jiropriety  which  it  requires — just  as  the  painter  m  his  transparent 
or  golden  distance  has  a  liberty  in  the  delineation  of  objects 
which  modifies,  yet  does  not  by  any  means  annul,  ihe  general  rules 
hy  which  he  works.  But,  in  truth,  we  must  be  careful  in  this 
department  not  to  prove  too  much.  A  religion  made  up  of  the 
relics  of  primeval  tradition,  of  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense, 
rind  of  the  varied  emanations  of  iiuinan  intellect,  fancy,  and  above 
all  passion,  cannot  present  a  strict  unity  either  to  the  uiiderstand- 
iog  oc  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  a  Christian  age.    As  we  find  the 
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elements  of  good  and  evil  struprgling  together  in  the  religioos 
system  of  the  Homeric  period,  so  we  find  that,  intellectually,  it 
in  part  emancipates  deity  from  the  restraining  laws  of  the  material 
creatitm,  and  in  part  leaves  it  subject  to  their  control.  This 
inequality  of  dealing,  therefore,  has  its  ground  and  justificatioD 
in  the  state  and  era  of  human  existence  to  which  it  belongs,  and, 
controlled  as  it  is  by  a  just  regard  to  poetical  effect,  it  appears  to 
afford  by  moral  congruity  an  actual  presumption  of  authenticity. 
It  belongs  to  the  life  and  soul,  such  as  that  life  and  soul  coulil 
be,  of  the  old  mythology  ;  by  this  infusion  of  terrestrial  among 
celestial  elements,  it  preserves  in  a  lower  form  that  communilj 
of  feeling  between  the  actual  human  and  the  supposed  divine 
nature,  which  had  been  broken  up  and  rendered  impracticable, 
in  its  highest  form,  from  the  time  when  our  first  father  ceased 
through  sin  to  be  the  recipient  of  free  and  familiar  communica- 
tions from  on  high.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Mr.  Lach- 
mann  that  the  early  bards  should  have  accounted  for  the  move- 
ments of  their  deities  at  so  many  miles  per  hour,  and  made  them, 
when  they  pretended  to  see  farther  than  other  people^  liable  to 
the  rebuff  .which  befel  the  governor  of  Tilborj  Fort:~ 

'  The  Spanuh  fleet  thoa  canat  not  lee — ^became 
It  ia  not  yet  in  eight.* 

Happily  for  iu>  auch  were  not  the  conditimis  under  which  old 
MoBonidet  drank  at  the  Pierian  apring,  and  became  himaelf»  at 
Ovid  aajs^  a  fountain  to  refveeh  the  thint  of  the  poets  of  all 
time— 

*  a  quo  ceu  Ibnte  peienni 
Vatum  Pieriia  ore  rigantar  aquia/ 

But  we  now  pass  on,  with  Mr.  Lachmann,  to  the  Second  Book; 
and  we  omit  here  and  elsewhere  to  dwell  on  the  rarely  inter- 
preted remarks  in  which  he  points  out  particular  merits  of  the 
poem  and  of  its  arrangement,  satisfying  ourselves  with  a  general 
expression  of  concurrence  in  this  class  of  his  criticisms. 

The  council  of  chiefs  (ii.  53-86)  he  rejects  for  its  intrinsic 
unworthiness.  Strange,  he  says,  that  Agamemnon,  ordered  by 
Jupiter  to  fight,  declares  that  he  will  propose  to  the  Greeks  to 
return  home;  but  still,  if  he  did  so,  and  if  the  chiefs  knew  be- 
forehand, i.e.  from  his  declaration  in  the  council,  that  this  was  his 
intention,  why  should  Juno  and  Minerva  be  brought  down  to 
keep  the  army  in  the  field?  Secondly,  he  complaina  that  Aga- 
memnon does  not  give  his  reasons  for  his  proposal,  nor  doea 
Neator  for  accepting  it.    Thirdly,  that  the  line  (v.  55) — 

Tvvc  tyt  9vyieakk(fa/Q  wwclmiy  l^prwero  Qoyk^Vf 

ia  ao  jejune  and  awkward  (wortarm  und  wii/e/iolfen).  Fourthly, 
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that  the  repetition  of  the  message  of  Jupiter  three  times  over 
(11-15,  28-32,  65-69)  is  intolerable. 

Now  the  answers  to  these  objections  appear  to  us  to  be  not 
less  obvious  than  satisfactory.    First,  the  Greel^i  are  natural]/ 
daunted  hy  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  great  warrior ;  uncer- 
tainty is  natural  as  to  their  disposition  to  take  the  field  withoat  him ; 
a  command  from  the  supreme  anthoritj,  once  given,  and  rejected 
by  the  troops,  would  greatly  aggravate  the  evil.    They  were  not 
organised  aiter  the  fashion  of  a  modem  standing  army,  but  their 
force  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  free  political  society :  therefore 
Agamemnon  proposes  that  he  shall  test  th^ir  feelings  before  com- 
mitting himsttf,  and  that  if  the  result  should  be       the  soldiers 
entertain  £svo»rably  the  idea  of  return,  then  the  other  chiefs  riiall 
argue  against  it   And  it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  proposal  of 
Agamemnon  is  to  sail  home,  yet  the  balance  of  his  speech  is  cast 
upon  the  whole  the  other  way,  for  he  reminds  the  assembly  of  the 
mrmer  promise  of  J  upiter  in  their  favour  (v.  1 12),  of  the  disgrace  of 
failure  (1 19),  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Trojans  in  numbers  ( 122-30), 
while  the  new  command  of  Jupiter  to  go  back  is  but  enigmatically 
intimated  (1 14),  and  the  topic    absence  from  wives  and  children 
no  more  than  slightly  touched  (136).   Then  why  do  the  chie£i 
not  act  upon  the  plan  projected,  but  leave  the  issue  to  supernatural 
agency?    Apparently  because  of  the  electric  effect  which  the 
proposal  produced  (142-54),  baffling  their  calculations,  so  that 
they  do  not  venture  to  counteract  the  movement,  until  Ulysses  is 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  intervention  of  the  friendly  goddesses, 
one  of  whom,  Pallas,  we  may  observe,  never  errs  or  fails  in  what 
she  undertakes.    Next,  why,  we  ask,  should  Agamemnon,  or 
why  should  Nestor  in  the  preliminary  council,  state  his  reasons, 
if  the  propositions  were  intelligible  and  suitable  in  themselves? 
The  command  was  to  be  quick  (Bupri^ui  Trava-u'^lri,  v.  66),  and 
therefore  dispatch  was  recjuisite  in  this  preliminary  meeting. 
Thirdly,  the  line  55  seems  to  suit  its  place,  if  it  does  not  suit 
Mr.    Lachmann,  for   it  describes   by  a   hifi^lily  characteristic 
epithet,  that  so  often  applied  to  what  is  artful  or  ingenious,  the 
indirect   method  which  Agamemnon  was  about  to  propose. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  threefold  repetition,  it  may  be  in  excess ;  but 
the  lines  conveyed  a  nieaninc^  from  which  was  to  originate  the 
action  of  nearly  all  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  case  of  poems  not  written 
hut  recited,  which  we  shall  presume  to  have  been  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  of  the  Iliad,  such  repetition  of  cardinal 
passages  had  considerations  of  convenience  to  recommend  it. 
f^ut,  at  all  events,  when  we  advert  to  the  habitual  use  of  it  in 
Homer  (not  to  add,  in  the  earliest  books  of  Scripture),  who  can 
treat  it  as  a  reasonable  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  found  ?  1*he 
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The  /Sot/Xi;  which  Lachmann  thus  exscinds,  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  two  following  places,  v v.  143,  194,  This  with  most 
men  would  have  gone  far  to  establish  the  gemiineness  of  the  pas- 
sage in  its  main  ontlines ;  with  this  merciless  critic  it  is  onlj  an 
occasion  for  subjecting  the  lines  themselresy  which  are  gmltj  of 
bearing  witness  in  its  favour,  to  the  same  fate.  So,  finding  that 
V.  240  repeats  verses  356  and  507  of  book  L,  which  he  bsw 
already  condemned,  he  brings  that  circumstance  to  susuin  a  case 
of  suspicion  against  it  and  its  near  neighbours,  288-24*2.  On 
proceedings  like  these  the  question  arises,  not  bow  does  he  gei  rid 
of  any  part  of  the  Iliad,  but  how  does  he  leave  any  ? 

Next,  he  falls  foul  of  the  second  speech  attributed  to  Uljrsses 
as  tiiat  in  which  he  addresses  the  common  folk,  and  proposes  to 
remove  the  following  verses  into  the  firrt,  as  being  only  appro- 
priate to  an  expostulatkm  with  the  chiefs  0^03-6). 

oine  AyiMy  iroKvKotpayiri'  tic  Kotpapot,  taru), 
£h  fiwtXtvcy  f  titucM  Kft6yw  iroic  iiyKvXofAfiTem 

On  the  contrary  side  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first 
speech  is  arcruinentative  and  hortatory ;  the  second  is  in  a  per- 
emptory tone.  We  object,  therefore.  To  transferringf  these  per- 
emptory lilies  into  the  argumentative  speech.  But,  secondly,  they 
wouhl  be  most  inappropriate  there  on  another  ground.  The 
common  soldiery  had  usurped  the  function  of  Agamemnon; 
without  waiting  lor  debate  or  orderly  decision  they  broke  up  in 
tumult.  Thev  were  therefore  endeavouring  in  their  own  way 
each  to  be  king  for  himself,  and  it  was  most  proper  to  remind 
them  of  this.  Hut  the  chiefs  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort :  their 
intention  and  desire  was  really  the  same  as  his:  all  that  Ulysses 
wanted  was  to  rouse  them  to  active  exertion.  And  more  than 
this  :  if  the  lines  could  have  any  relevancy  at  all  to  his  first 
speech ,  it  would  be  as  enjoining  his  brother-chiefs  to  concur  in 
the  expressed  will  of  Agamemnon,  the  very  thing  which  thev  had 
agreed  with  him  not  to  do,  and  which  Ulysses  was  persuading 
them  to  prevent.  Such  is  the  fashion  after  which  old  Homer  is 
o  be  improved ! 

The  next  meal,  which  Mr.  Lachmann*8  ravenous  hunger  de- 
landed,  w  as  to  be  supplied  by  lines  278-332,  where  Ulysses,  after 
.he  assembly  is  reconstituted,  having  Pallas  at  his  side  under  the 
form  of  a  herald,  with  admirable  skill  converts  the  main  reason 
for  return,  their  long  detention  abroad^  into  a  ground  for  remain- 
ing (298)— 

al^Xfidy  rot  iijpSy  re  ftiytiy  Ktyioy  n  yito9au 

Then,  reminding  them  in  detail  of  the  prodigy  and  the  prediction  of 
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Calchas  at  A  ulis  respecting  the  duration  of  the  siege,  he  concludes, 
amidst  vehement  applause^  at  verse  332,  and  is  followe<l  by  Nestor. 
In  justification  of  this  excision,  Mr.  Lachmann  urges — 

1.  That  to  the  speech  of  Ulysses,  long  as  it  is^  no  allusioii  is 
made  in  the  subsequent  speeches. 

2.  Til  at  it  does  not  contain  any  reference  to  those  who  had 
prompted  the  tomuitaary  movement. 

3.  That  the  appearance  of  Pallas  (v.  2S0)  is  only  a  feeble  inata^ 
tionof  the  fine  passage  at  v.  446  in  wluch  shei^pears  with  the  ssgif. 

In  answer  it  may  be  stated — 

1.  There  is  a  distinct  allosion  to  the  speech  of  Ulysses  m  the 
succeeding  speech  of  Nestor.  For  having  said  (337)  naiffi^ 
coix(>T£s  dyopaausQe  vri<3Fugxf^f y  he  presently  remarks,  v*  341,  avreirt 
ymp  f  iwiEad  E/)i3«ivo/Atv.  Now,  the  speech  of  Agamemnon  had 
recommended  departnre;  that  of  Ulysses  was  at  variance  with 
it,  and  advised  to  remain;  and  there  had  been  no  other  speech 
in  the  sense  opposite  to  Agamemnon,  Thetefore,  the  speech 
of  Ulysses  is  endently  required  in  order  to  satisfy  the  meankog  of 
the  words  kmiws*  c^iMvofMv* 

As  to  the  second  grand  objectaooy  it  appears  to  ns  to  tell  in 
fiivonr  of  the  genoineness  of  the  speech*  What  can  be  more 
tniteble  to  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  character  of  Ulysses  than  to 
omit  any  reference  to  a  dangerous  frensy  caused  by  a  fascinating 
recollection^  which  he  had  just  overcome,  but  which  the  mere 
mention  of  it»  while  so  recent^  might  possibly  revive?  But  let 
this  pass:  we  ask  Mr.  Lachmann  whether  the  matter  actually 
contained  in  the  speech  is  pertinent  and  effective  ?  If  it  be  so, 
And  we  apprehend  that  it  is  eminently  entitled  to  both  epithets, 
then  his  objection,  on  his  own  showing,  merely  means  that  the 
speech  should  have  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  other 
niatter  which  he  thinks  would  also  have  been  useful  ;  an  incon- 
sistency on  his  part ;  since  the  length  of  the  speech  as  it  now 
stands  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  indictment. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  he  shows  no  weakness  or  impropriety 
lii  the  ap(X!arance  of  Pallas.  She  had  prompte<l  this  great  effort 
<>f  Ulysses ;  was  it  not  appropriate  that  she  should  remain  by 
and  encourage  him  until  success  was  attained  ?  No  doubt  the 
passage  is  less  grand  than  that  of  the  aegis  at  v.  446  ;  but  it  pre- 
cedes that  loftier  passage — it  does  not  follow  it ;  and,  at  any  rate. 
It  is  incidental  to  the  greatest  works  ot  man  to  be  unequal ;  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Mr.  Lachmann,  whose  criticisms 
^  e  have  several  times  been  tempted  to  conceive  are  all  pretty 
much  upon  a  par. 

His  next  proposal  is  to  strike  out  the  verses  '265 -77>  in  which 
l^lysses  punishes  Thenites.    His  reason  is  that  ludicrous  scenes 
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are  in  popular  poetry  readily  exaggerated  into  rudeness  ;  so  Le 
thinks  that  the  Ulysses  of  the  original  poem  only  rebuked  Ther- 
sites,  and  that  an  imitator  has  introduced  the  blows,  fiut  it  was 
not  unsuitable  to  the  heroic  age  for  a  king  to  thrash  a  scoundrel ; 
and  the  hearers  of  the  Iliad  must  have  felt  their  fingers  itch  at 
the  recital  of  his  insolence.  Had  the  consummation  of  that  scene 
been  left  out,  with  how  much  greater  reason  would  some  learned 
person  have  argued — *  Here  is  a  lame  statement  indeed :  this  rascal 
insults  his  betters,  and  is  paid  only  in  abuse  egai]i»  at  which  he 
has  evideotlj  the  upper  band ! — Had  the  poel  gone  thus  far»  be 
must  have  gone  farther — the  passage  is  an  abortive  inlerpolated 
conception — so  awaj  with  it,  and  with  whatever  refers  to  it' 
Thus  would  have  disappeared,  by  this  time^  the  amusing  episode 
of  Thersites,  had  Mr.  Lachmann  been  employed  as  compiler 
and  editor  by  Pisistratns»  and  Ibond  that  episode  in  the  state  in 
which  he  now  proposes  to  leave  it. 

Nest  be  sajs»  the  catalogae  of  the  Gfieek  forces  is  too  import- 
ant a  piece  to  be  obscnred  by  the  pompous  similes  which  precede 
it.  It  is  a  separate  (the  second)  IM  or  lay»  of  which  the  position 
is  arbitrary,  though  of  necessity  it  must  be  among  those  winch 
belong  to  the  thme  of  the  resentment  of  Achilles.  On  the  odier 
band  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojans  is  a  mere  imitatiop^  and  the 
introduction  to  it  is  too  bald. 

Now  we  submit  that  the  Greek  catalogue  is  very  fitly  introdnced 
by  the  fervid  similes  which  Homer  has  prefixed  to  it.  It  was  in 
itself  a  subject  both  di£Bcnlt  and  dull  \  he  has  given  it  dignity 
and  interest,  has  shed  a  borrowed  light  over  it  by  these  figures, 
and  by  the  beautiful  invocation  of  the  Muses.  And  its  position  is 
an3rthing  but  arbitrary.  To  a  reader,  and  much  more  to  a  hearer, 
the  multiplicity  of  figures  moving  in  the  Iliad  would  have  been 
most  perplexing,  had  he  not  been  supplied  very  early  in  the  nar- 
ration, by  the  Catalogue,  with  a  key  to  their  arrangement.  And 
for  this  the  poet  has  provided  a  rationale  in  the  subject  matter,  by 
connecting  it  with  new  arrangements  as  to  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  chieftain  for  his  men  ;  ar- 
rangements which  are  appropriately  introduced  at  a  time  when 
the  army,  hitherto  accustomed  (see  B.  ii.  362-G)  to  rely  upon 
Achilles,  is  about  to  learn  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to 
make  up  for  a  loss  of  its  very  highest  prowess  by  a  more 
methodical  discipline. 

But  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Mr.  Lachmann,  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  muster-roll  of  the  Greeks  is  too  ornate,  so  that  provided 
for  the  Trojans  is  too  naked.  Does  not  the  poet,  however,  observe 
all  the  laws  of  his  position,  both  as  a  Greek  and  as  a  bard,  when 
he  tempers  and  subdues  the  character  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue  I 
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Fir»t  became  be  was  a  Greek  (though,  as  we  assume,  a  Greek  of 
Asia),  and  be  sbows  bis  nationalitj  in  e?erj  pari  of  tbe  poem. 
Secondly,  because  the  Greek  armament  was  greater  and  more 
imposing.  Thirdly,  because  many  of  the  Greek  leaders  were 
both  mighty  in  war  and  of  marked  character,  whereas  Hector  is 
almost  the  only  Trojan  chief  who  leaves  us  anything  to  remember. 
Lastly,  because  the  historical  value  of  the  Catalogue  was  a  value 
chiefly  for  Greeks — their  ancestry  would  naturally  have  been  repre- 
sented there  by  a  more  careful  and  elaborate  delineation.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  Greek  Catalogue  demanded  more  both  of 
embellishment  and  of  detail. 

We  proceed  to  rescue  what  we  can  of  the  third  book  from  tbe 
merciless  fangs  of  Mr.  Lachmann. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  he  rejects  because,  as  he  says,  *  the 
tone  changes  after  them.'  Such  criticism,  condescending  to  no 
argument  or  statement  of  particulars,  defies  examination.  The 
verses  contain  an  eminently  characteristic  description  of  the  march 
of  the  two  armies  to  action  :  the  one  under  Asiatic  excitement, 
tbe  other  in  silence  and  stern  European  resolution.  Few  passages 
have  been  more  admired,  or  oftener  imitated.  If  the  complaint 
be  thai  from  bis  grand  broad  contrast  of  tbe  advancing  hosts,  the 
poet  passes  to  minute  features  in  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  indi- 
viduals— and  if  Homer  bad  anticipated  that  purblind  censure- 
could  be  have  disarmed  it  more  effectually  than  by  tbe  very  terms 
of  bis  transition — 

However,  with  bis  ajipetite  whetted  by  this  morse],  Mr.  Lach- 
mann proceeds  to  say  that  the  third  lied  does  not  go  beyond  the 
third  book ;  but  that  out  of  the  401  verses  which  the  book  con- 
tains, he  cannot  allow  more  than  170  to  stand;  and  first,  that 
Helen  is  to  be  struck  out,  next  Priam. 

The  former,  because  in  iii.  379 — 82,  Alexandros  or  Paris 
is  rescued  from  Menelaus  by  Venus,  carried  off  in  a  cloud,  and 
deposited  at  home  in  his  chamber ;  and  in  449-54,  Menelaus 
searches  for  him  in  vain  on  the  field  of  battle.  And  yet,  in  vio- 
lation, says  he,  of  our  sense  of  symmetry  and  consistency,  we  hear 
of  him  again  in  the  66  verses,  383-448 — a  sure  sign  of  a  spurious 
hand. — Is  Mr.  Lachmann  in  jest  ?  Of  the  contemptible  character 
of  Paris  the  less  we  hear  the  better,  here  or  elsewhere,  bevond 
what  is  necessary  to  fill  the  poetic  picture ;  but  what  can  convey 
a  more  graphic  view  of  two  personages  far  from  unimportant 
surely  to  the  narrative,  Paris  and  Helen,  than  the  passage  of  which 
we  are  thus  to  be  robbed?  It  was  needful,  or  at  the  least  na« 
tnral,  in  some  part  of  the  poem  to  show  us  something  of  tbeir 
eoDjogal  relations;  and  bere,  in  very  small  space^  be  has  given 
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us  in  one  scene,  where  Helen  appears  wHh  Veniif ,  and  in  another 
where  she  is  with  Paris,  an  admirable  view  of  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Laconian  princess,  and  of  the  umnixed  cowardice  and  base 
V()luptu(jusness  of  the  adulterer,  who,  having  been  chosen  ioi  once 
to  fight  the  battle  of  his  country  against  the  foes  he  had  drawn 
upon  her,  and  having  ignominiously  failed,  returns  that  iusUoi 
like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  void  alike  of  virtue  and  of  shame. 

Next  the  shears  are  applied  to  the  Ttiy(oaKonLay  that  singularlv 
beautiful  and  living  scene  at  the  Scaean  gates,  in  which  Helen 
joins  Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  other  elders  assembled  there,  and 
points  out,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Priam,  the  stately  Aga- 
memnon (107,  178),  the  profound  Ulysses  (200),  the  huge  Ajax 
(229),  the  godlike  Idomeneus  (230).    The  beauties  of  this  pas- 
sage are  many.    The  departure  of  Helen  from  her  palace  (1'^'3 
42)  is  highly  graceful ;  the  courtesy  of  her  intercourse  with  Priair. 
her  coDtritioa  and  his  gentleness^  are  painted  with  a  touch  tLt 
most  exquisite  and  happy :  Antenor,  observing  and  reoolleotiDg 
the  persons  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  describes  them,  and 
Ulysses  particularly,  in  some  of  the  grandest  versea  of  Ifae 
whole  Iliad  ;  but  Mr.  Lacbmann^  though  in  this  inatanoe  con* 
eluding  less  absolutely,  thinks  they  ought  to  disappear — and  the 
arrangement  of  his  reasons  is  singular.    He  notices  the  anomaly 
involved  in  these  questions  of  Priam  respecting  the  pmonal 
appearance  of  the  Greek  chiefs  when  they  had  reached  tbe  temk 
year  of  the  siege,  but  adds,  that  the  poet  might  have  mmmiUfd 
this  oversight  as  well  as  an  interpolator.     He  assigns  imwe 
weight  to  the  observation  that,  after  having  pointed  out  Ajax, 
Helen  without  any  new  question  goes  on  to  show  Idomeneitt^ 
and  that  the  three  lines  introducing  these  replies  of  Helen 
(171,  ,199»  223^  do  not  run  in  the  same  terms,  but  have  a 
variadon  which  he  terms*  childish  1    Having  so  ragged  a 
ment  of  reasons,  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  he  should  not  place  tbe 
presentable  men  in  the  front  rank.    But  be  it  as  he  wishes. 
First,  then,  this  variation,  without  being  of  any  great  note  or 
merit,  is  surely  very  usual  with  Homer  in  a  lengthened  dialo^^ue, 
and  tends  to  relieve  it,  nor  is  any  reason  stated  for  the  censuri*  «>f 
childishness.    Secondly,  Helen  passes  on  to  Idomeneus,  alicr 
having  described  Ajax  by  calling  bim  {rnXupios)  gigantic  ;  bcyouJ 
what  his  appearance  told  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  him; 
and  a  very  natural  reason  for  her  indicating  Idomeneus  in  paru- 
cular  is  actually  and  immediately  supplied  by  the  poet  in  232,  3, 
namely — 

iroXXaKi  /icv  ^eiyiamy  apij/^iXoc  McyAooc 

With  respect  to  the  objection  dttwn  from  the  late  dale  al 
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xvhif'li  Priam  here  aj)prars  as  still  a  stranger  to  the  persons  of 
I  be  Greek  chiefs,  we  are  inclined  at  least  to  dwell  on  it  more 
seriously  than  Mr.  Lachmann,  in  whose  eyes  perhaps  it  has  lost 
all  charmsj  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  objectioiiy  and  therefore, 
to  give  it  connteiiance  is  in  some  sense  to  favour  established  tra- 
dition. We  cannot  profess  satisfaction  with  the  whole  of  Uejne's 
reply  to  it  (in  loco) — ^Nandum  ante  hune  diem  tarn  prope  ad urbem 
{uxeerieee  Achivae  neeem  e$t^  et  praepeUum  esse  debuisse  a  murQ 
iiberum^  ut  Priamu  gingulorwm  era  diseemerct.'  We  do  not  ven* 
ture  to  give  any  weight  to  the  consideratioin  which  is  apt  to  suggest 
itielf,  that  the  vision  of  Priam,  less  perfect  at  his  age,  might 
require  to  be  refreshed  by  the  aid  which  Helen  affords,  because  his 
ocolar  observation  of  Uijrites  in  particular  (191-3)  seemi  to  be 
saffidentlj  close.  Bot  surely  the  poet  himself  has  supplied  a 
better  reason  than  that  given  by  Heyne :  namely,  in  w.  190-5, 
when  he  makes  Priam  say  that  formerly  the  battle  used  to  rage 
keenly  on  the  plain  (that  is,  not  at  a  distance  from,  but  simply 
outside  the  city),  but  that  at  that  juncture  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  weapons  of  Uxe  warriors  laid  by;  since 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  not  bearing  arms,  would  have 
been  exposed  to  danger  had  they  shown  themselves  at  the  gates 
or  on  the  walls,  except  on  the  opportunity  which  the  truce 
afforded.  It  was  not  then  that  the  Greek  army  had  now 
( onie  nearer  than  before,  so  as  to  be  within  distance  for  ocular 
view  ;  but  that  the  danger  attending  such  view  had  for  the  moment 
erased.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  from  another  cause — namely,  the 
])resence  of  Aciiilles  (see  V.  788  and  IX.  352) — the  Greeks  had 
theretofore  been  usually  close  to  the  walls,  and  to  this,  together 
with  the  truce,  we  should  refer  for  the  explanation  of  the  seem- 
ing anomaly  of  the  passage.  Yet,  were  there  no  explanation  at 
hand,  were  we  driven  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  here  is  an  incon- 
sistency and  an  impropriety  of  fact — in  short,  donnitat  Homerus — 
or  on  the  other  to  suppose  n  frustvm  of  the  poem  presenting  so 
much  beauty,  and,  in  particular,  containing  that  noble  description 
of  Ulysses,  to  be  the  work  of  a  servile  counterfeiting  hand — our 
choice  is  made ;  we  prefer  the  mechanical  to  the  poetical  and 
moral  anomaly. 

But  Mr.  Lachmann  has  not  yet  done  with  this  unfortanate 
lied,  and  now  makes  his  fieroe  onslaught  on  the  ^gxia : — 

*  For  what  purpose  is  Priam  fetched  ?  In  order  that  he  may  slay 
the  truce-offering:  o^pa  ^pma  ra^vn  ahroQ^  as  it  is  expressed  y.  105. 
That)  however,  he  does  not  do;  W  Agamemnon,  213,  apv&v  U 
tu^aXAr  r&iivt.  rpixac ;  292,  drd  moftaxovg  apvUy  rdtu  rriXti  xaXjc^. 
And  AgamemnoOi  what  has  he  to  do  with  lambef  Only  one  lamb  was 
hrotight  ibr  the  Greeks;  KM,  Ail  ^  ^lul^oUofuy  axW;  119»  4^  V' 
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UiKLvtv  oiffifuvai;  for  the  Trojans,  on  the  contrary,  two;  102*  oimn 
^  &py\  £T£pov  Xcvrov,  kriDpy  llfdKMPar ;  11*7,  &f)vac  rc  fipeu^,  Upioftm 
re  K&XMtwu;  246,  &py€  eiw  M  olrw  iv<i>povai  «nd  tbese  two  lasbt 
Priam  takea  back  with  bim ;  810»  f  jSa  mi  cc  Zi^r  6prac  9iro  IctBms  | 
fitCt  alaugbtecedy  as  the  conunentaton  take  it.  All  thia  is  an  excciaUe 
self-contradictory  leUtion,  which  cannot  be  mended  by  learned  cipli-  > 
nations. 

*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  leave  out  all  about  Priam,  then  the  whole  it 
beautifully  consistent.  Only  the  story  altera  in  one  not  unimportsBl 
(umoeienilichen)  point  :  the  treaty-sacrifice  is  not  offered  before  tSie 
nngle  combat,  but  this  is  made  to  happen  after  one  of  the  two  tU, 
have  conquered.' — Sect.  vi.  p.  165. 

In  justification  of  which  changfc  he  quotes  the  speech  of  Pisni. 

71-5,  and  that  of  Hector,  in  which  it  is  prcmoMd  thai 
the  winner  shall  become  the  nndispnted  possessor  of  Heleii»  and 
of  the  property  carried  off  with  her ;  and  adds,  prospectivelj : 

^a  reference  which,  if  it  be  good  for  anything,  establishes  a  aew  ' 
and  gross  inconsistency  in  the  text  as  it  stands,  for  the  actual  SMn- 
fice  of  the  lambs,  which  Mr.  Lachmann  "wwmftf  to  be  mrnni. 
now  precedes  the  duel  instead  of  following  it. 

To  the  first  objection,  that  Priam  does  not  slay  the  laoibey  bet 
Agamemnon,  it  may  be  answered — 

1.  That/^XM  rdtMin  does  not  mean  actually  to  slay  the  lambs; 
it  is  a  phrase  well  understood,  and  in  a  different  sense,  namely, 
as  the  contraction  of  a  solemn  engagement  by  adjnratioa,  and 
with  the  seal  of  animal  sacrifice.  In  this,  of  course,  others  may 
take  part  besides  the  person  who  actually  slays;  and  they  n«y, 
therefore,  be  said  o^xmi  Ti^Mvsiv.  2.  It  is  entirely  consistent  wiih 
the  tenonr  of  the  first  proposal  by  Menelans,  and  is  dearly  shova 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  oerenumy  is  not  to  consist  of 
separate  simnltaneons  acts,  bat  of  a  joint  and  common  act,  idenb- 
fying,  as  it  were,  the  two  parties  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
meaning  of  the  request  tiiat  Priam  may  come  himself  is  made 
clear,  uid  but  Ibr  Mr.  Lachmann,  we  should  have  said  clear 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  by  what  fdlows,  105, 6 

&^ETi  he  Tlpiafxoio  fiiriv^  o<pp  optcia  ra^yri 

avTOC,  iizii  o\  xal^tg  vvep^iaXoi  koI  ajrtorot — r.  r.  X. 

that  is  in  paraphrase,  '  you  shall  bring  hither  the  mijrbly  Pnam 
to  represent  the  Trojans  in  the  ceremonial,  for  his  sons  arc  not 
to  be  trusted ;  and  we  can  only  repose  confidence  in  the  aged 
sovereign  himself.'  It  has  nothins^  whatever  to  do  with  the  idsa 
of  his  slauc^bterin;^:  the  iambs  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  literal 
meaning  of  raiMw ;  but  he  should  have  seen  that  when  joined 
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with  o^xisc  it  could  not  have  that  meaning ;  he  should  have  ob- 
served the.  very  line  which  he  quotes  for  another  purpose,  o»  5* 
aXXoi  (pi\QTriratKatl$qKi»'jn9ra,  rafxiyns,  v.  74,  and  asked  himself  the 
meaning  of  rdfjiyetv  pi\6'mra,  for  certainlj  cutting  a  friendship  is 
a  very  odd  mode  of  contracting  one. 

If  then  the  nature  of  the  ceremonial  rendered  it  appropriate  that 
the  animals  brought  for  sacrifice  by  both  sides  should  be  slain 
■  by  the  representative  of  one,  why  should  not  that  one  be  Aga* 
I  memnon  r  He  was  the  representative  of  the  greater  power,  imd 
of  the  party  alleging  injury.  But  we  will  not  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  finding  the  positive  cause  of  his  performing  this 
function ;  it  is  enough  to  confute  the  aigument  against  the  text, 
by  showing  that  there  is  no  apparent  unreasonableness,  and  that 
the  pretended  contradiction  does  not  exist.  That  Priam  look 
persona]  part  in  the  oeremonia]  is  shown  by  270 — 

and  it  seems  to  be  further  implied  in  the  verses  295,  6,  where 
from  relating  in  the  singular  what  Agamemnon  had  done>  the 
narrative  at  once  changes  to  the  plural — 

PHam*s  taking  home  the  lamb  slau||litered  ia  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Tiaohmann  with  apparent  reprobation;  but  he  does  not  state 
his  gvoonds.  To  our  view,  the  lict  is  an  extremely  curious  and 
suggestive  one,  that  sacrifices  in  general  should  have  been  con- 
sumed in  connexion  with  the  ceremony;  but  that  these,  being 
offered  by  way  of  sealing  an  oath,  and  with  invocation  of  the  in- 
fernal gods  as  executors  of  the  penalties  upon  perjury,  should  not 
Lave  been  thus  consumed,  but  taken  away  untouched. 

Passing  by  the  contemptuous  epithets  which  the  Essayist 
bestows  upon  this  interesting  and  perfectly  consistent  passage, 
we  come  to  his  self-laudatory  observations  upon  his  dwarfed  and 
mutilated  sketch  of  it.  It  is  now,  says  he,  all  of  it  consistent. 
Not  very  remarkable  that  he  should  be  able  to  urge  that,  after 
he  has  removed  only  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  facts  no  longer 
jostle  one  another — even  if  it  were  true ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
untrue.  The  facts  as  they  stand  are  orderly  ;  he  introduces  con- 
fusion by  interpreting  the  o^xiat  in  vv.  74,  94,  which  were  to  follow 
the  single  combat,  as  being  the  same  with  those  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  passage  he  exterminates.  We  do  not  understand 
his  excuse  for  this  error.  For  the  expression  in  verses  74,  94,  is 
not  tpma,  alone,  but  opxia  xal  ^tX.oTW«,  a  very  proper  expression 
for  the  treaty  and  friendship  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
between  the  two  natkmi^  after  the  quanel  shall  have  been  settled 
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between  Paris  and  MenelauB — but  a  very  absurd  one  to  apply  to 
an  engagement  whicli  implied  only  a  temjwrary  suspension  and 
no  amity  at  all  :  amily_,  it  is  plain,  only  could  commence  after  the 
subject  mailer  in  disj)Ute,  namely,  Helen  and  the  properly,  had 
been  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other — and  consequently  the 
invocation  of  Agamemnon,  which  attends  the  offering,  distincliy 
refers  to  the  contingency  of  renewed  war  288 — 91. 

Mr.  Lachmann  now  proceeds  to  the  fourth  lied  and  book: 
and  observes  that  as  the  opxia,  are  gone,  the  o^kIuv  (jvyyjj'jis  can- 
not be  a  €x>ntinuation  thereof.  Next  fl)  book  iv.  159,  mentions 
wilh  the  (T^ovJai,  the  5/$ia*  alj  iTreTTiG/xev,  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing in  book  iii.  Then  (2)  in  book  iii.  vic^  o^xia  %'nK-r^'53,'5^xk^ 
but  in  book  iv.  Aior  opKict  ^^Xriffacrda*  and  vitl^  opxia  7rr,u,T.\7t. 
Also  (3)  book  iv.  clearly  presupposes  the  ceremonial  to  have 
already  taken  place  in  book  iii. ;  therefore,  either  some  genuine 
part  of  book  iii.  has  been  lost,  wbkb  supplied  the  place  we  have 
made  vacant,  or  more  probably  aaother  entire  lied !  So  much 
for  the  wretched  hundred  and  seventy  lines  of  B.  iii.,  which 
really  seemed  to  have  flipped  through  his  fingers.  As  to  the 
fourth  book^  however,  he  seemt  to  spare  it  in  the  main,  bot  will 
have  it  end  at  v.  421.  Now  let  as  hear  delisBdant's  counsel. 

The  force  of  the  two  first  critiGisms,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  r(^> 
fleeted  on  the  third  book;  but  surely  it  is  infinitesunal.  The 
allttsive  intvodmlion  of  the  ^iSfm  in  the  Iburth  shorn  that  die 
hand  had  been  used  in  the  oetemomal;  bntintheaiMeMaeof  odier 
and  far  weightier  ohjectioiia»  can  never  raise  the  inference  of  spn- 
rioosness  in  the  main  reeitaL  It  might  be  natntallj  explaioed 
as  showing  tfael  the  fimction  of  the  hand  here  intended,  whatew 
il  wa%  dad  not  oonstitme  an  essential  or  a  very  prominenl  putt  of 
the  rite.  But  lei  us  look  more  oloselj  into  lbs  passage.  In  IV. 
158,  9,  we  have  four  parts  of  the  eetemony  mentiimed:  I.  the 
oath>  or  adjuration^^so  we  should  here  render  tpaufn ;  2.  the  sacri* 
fice  of  blood  ;  3.  the  libations ;  4.  the  ^^|tai.  Now  Mr.  La(  h> 
mann  would  not  dispute  that  we  find  all  except  the  last  in  book 
iii.  But  what  right  has  he  to  exclude  the  last  ?  The  cj^pres* 
sion  in  ver.  275  is — ■ 

Toiaiv  *KrptiCr}C  /ityciV  «i;)(£ro  xitpac  &ya(r\uty. 
Why  may  not  this  be  intended  by  the  ^eji'ai,  and  the  right 
band  chosen  as  the  more  prominent  in  the  action?  It  must  not 
be  objected  that  these  are  only  the  hands  of  Agamemnon  :  for  in 
V.  296,  we  have  et^ovro  in  the  plural  at  a  later  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  presumption  therefore  is,  that  the  representatires 
of  both  parties  lifted  up  their  hands.  So  that  even  here  the  aces* 
racy  of  old  Homer  appears  to  vindicate  itself. 
As  to  the  next  objection^  we  reallj  most  not  aigne  advendj 
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to  the  third  hook,  from  finding  a  difTcrent  construction  of  tho 
word  opxtoi  with  Irik'f^^oia^a.i,  unless  it  can  he  shown,  which  is  not 
attempted,  that  precedents  for  such  varieties  are  wanting,  or  that 
there  is  something  essentially  faulty  in  the  one  which  is  selected 
for  impeachment. 

But  we  may  here  conveniently  introduce  an  observation  of 
larger  scope.  Not  only  do  we  find  in  Mr.  Lachmann  innu- 
merable  and  almost  unrelieved  errors  of  triviality,  carelessness, 
and  |X)sitive  blunders  in  detail ;  but  the  whole  course  of  his  judg- 
ment seems  to  be  thoroughly  perverted.  Having  offered  some 
flimsy,  ill -jointed  criticism,  which  cannot  carry  its  own  insignificant 
weight,  he  will  presently  proceed  to  lay  upon  it  the  weight  of 
the  most  sweeping  ulterior  conclusions  one  after  another.  He  sets 
up  his  idol :  and  then  requires  every  one  to  bow  down  before  il. 
From  not  even  cfaaoi,  bnl  pore  nuUtij  and  vacuity,  he  argues  out 
consequences  as  if  he  WWB  deducing  from  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry. Thus  having  upon  grounds  not  trifling  only,  but  false, 
strode  OQl  the  opkio.  from  the  third  book,  and  then  finding  that  they 
m  prerappoied  by  the  fownh  book,  this  never  oocnrs  to  him  as  a 
cause  for  mspecting  that  the  rejected  section  is  authentic,  but 
simply  as  a  plea  for  further  devastation.  He  ia  not  led  tbereby  to 
iook  with  more  semblance  of  care  into  his  own  arguments,  and  to 
eonnterbalaiiee  critical  sdf-lore  and  rapMiy  by  a  little  self* 
raqmon;  but  hb  creatifie  Imdn  forthwith  annoniioes  that  another 
goinine  piece  mosl  have  existed,  and  have  been  lost  But  here 
there  seems  lo  have  come  over  him  alorkhag ooncaoiisness  thai 
the  parts  of  book  iii.  which  he  has  mthlessly  torn  asunder,  are 
in  truth  dosely  deve-lailed  into  one  another,  and  oonld  not  easily 
have  parted ;  here  aoain  there  was  an  occasion  which  would  have 
led  a  man  of  sober  judgment  again  to  question  himself— and  it  is 
in  thb  waj  thai  inch  nen  are  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  casual  blunders ;  but  it  is  nol  so  with  Mr.  Lachmann : 
like  a  reckless  specnlator  in  mines  or  shares  of  slodt,  he  rises 
superior  to  vulgar  considerations,  and  meets  this  new  demand 
upon  the  strength  of  his  starveling  and  rickety  hypothesis  by  an- 
other draft  upon  the  boundless  stores  of  '  unfathomed  possibility 
— not  a  portion  of  a  book  only,  but  probably  a  whole  book  was  lost, 
and  that  which  now  stands  marked  T  was  palmed  in  its  stead 
upon  a  credulous  world,  until  that  1  Lachmann  arose — to  stab  and 
to  mangle  the  sire  and  standard-bearer  of  the  poets  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Lachmann  now  proceeds  to  the  fifth  lay,  of  which  he 
gives  the  commencement  at  II.  iv.  422 ;  and  here  he  discovers 
that  we  might  at  once  pass  to  this  from  ii.  483,  or  780,  or  785. 
There  is  indeed  at  iv.  207  a  most  distinct  allusion  to  a  transaction 
which  we  should  thus  exclude,  the  wounding  of  Mcneiaus ;  but 
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tiiit  allufkm  oocnrt  in  a  very  long  speech  of  Pandanii    wo  long  ] 
that  it  cannot  all  be  supposed  genuine — it  may  therefore  be  td  I 
aside.    Moreover,  the  second  book  (ver.  1 4)  mentioned  the  in- 
terposition of  Juno  for  the  Greeks,  and  book  V.  832  mentions  a 

])romise  of  Mars  or  Ares  to  her  and  Pallas  that  he  would  assist  the 
Greeks.  Our  critic  appears  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  that  all 
between  ii.  785  (at  the  latest)  and  iv.  422  is  spurious.  Even 
he,  however,  has  shrunk  from  stating  this  propt)sition  on  these 
grounds,  and  thus  far  surely  he  did  well,  for  so  to  state  is  to 
refute  it. 

But  he  now  proceeds  to  inquire  gravely,  whether  the  fifth  laj 
may  be  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as  the  second,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  that  he  pathetically  enumerates  in  the  way  of 
that  conclusion.  For  instance,  in  B.  II.  446,  Pallas  passes  among 
the  Greek  tr(K)ps  aiyiV  %y^ou<sa^  probably  in  the  hand ;  but  when 
she  arms  in  V.  733  seqq.  to  mount  the  chariot  with  Juno,  she 
slings  it  over  her  shoulder  ;  if  the  reader  be  incredulous,  he  may 
latisfy  himself  by  reference  to  Mr.  Lachmann*s  ninth  Sectkm 
that  these  dicnmttanoet,  of  such  minale  and  peculiar  propriety — 
for  in  the  one  case  she  was  passing  through  the  raokt  on  the  ficU 
of  battle^  but  in  the  other  ahe  ia  aboat  to  mount  her  chariot  onlj 
to  carry  her  thither— -ere  seriously  propoaed  by  him  as  raising 
doubts  of  the  identity  of  authorship.  Let  us,  however,  heer  htm 
out.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  arming  of  the  goddemeiy 
V.  711—92  and  that  of  VIII.  350,  can  both  be  genuine— a  ner- 
low  question  which  we  will  not  waste  words  in  discussing.  A 
passage  of  ooosiderahle  length  is  repeated,  without,  as  we  thiak, 
either  much  reason  or  much  ^enoe.  To  proceed  then :  laetl  j,  he 
observes,  that  the  beginning  or  first  line  of  B.  VI.  must  bdoog  to 
the  same  lifsdas  the  end  of  B.  V.— that  is  with  him  still  the  fifth : 
hut  this  does  not  overset  the  credit  of  a  sin§^  line  or  word  ef 
Homer: — it  only  shows  that  those  who  compiled  the  poem  had  a 
di£Bculty  in  making  a  division  of  books  (ran  the  doee  oonneiioe 
in  the  matter.  However,  the  fifth  Usd,  so  defined,  he  does  not 
trouble  with  the  knife,  but  leaves  it  to  the  mercies  of  the  fatnre— 
only  damaging  it  by  general  imputations  of  interpolation^  and  bj 
the  inquiry  we  have  noticed  <iboye. 

A  new  lay,  his  sixth,  he  reckons  from  B.  vi.  2,  or  vi.  5.  Here, 
contrary  to  his  wont,  he  finds  a  prohable  connexion  between  two 
of  the  books  now  standing  next  to  one  another,  and  this  lay  onh 
ends  at  B.  vii.  312.  It  is  gratifying  after  what  we  have  recorded 
to  learn  that  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is,  in  some 
sense,  to  be  preserved  to  us — at  least  until  the  world  shall  have 
become  yet  a  little  more  enlightened.  But  of  course  Lachmann 
cannot  think  of  admitting  this  to  belong  to  the  same  series  with 
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the  former  lays,  and  as  usual,  for  reasons  of  the  feeblest  order ; 
these  namely,  1.  that  the  relation  of  the  single  combat  between 
Hector  and  Ajax  in  B.  vii.  has  no  reference  to  that  of  Paris  and 
Menelaus  in  6.  iii. ;  2.  and  particularly,  that  Andromache  says 
the  foes  have  thrice  advanced  towards  the  city  as  far  as  the  wild 
fig-tree,  whereas  there  is  no  account  previously  given  of  their 
having  done  so.  Thus,  according  to  the  canons  of  Mr.  Lach- 
mann,  if  either  an  incident  which  has  been  duly  related  in  its 
order  is  not  afterwards  mentioned  in  a  particular  passjige  which  he 
thinks  admits  of  (he  does  not  pretend  or  argue  that  it  requires) 
such  mention — or  if  an  incident  which  has  not  been  related  in  the 
narrative  is  subtequeniij  mentioned  by  mj  of  allusion— either  way 
alike  a  ]M«samptioQ  of  fpurioiisiiess  ariiet ;  and  with  him  such 
pretmnptions  are  always  demonstrations.  But  first,  why  should 
the  combat  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  be  made  the  subject  of  men- 
tion in  that  between  Hector  and  Ajax  ?  They  are  not  in  pari  ma' 
terid:  the  first  was  an  issue  upon  which  both  parties  solemnly 
agreed  to  stake  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war ;  the  second,  although 
Hector  is  emboldened  to  give  the  challenge  by  a  commamcation 
iirom  Helenas  that  his  fatal  day  has  not  armed,  is  a  contest  be- 
tween the  two  stoutest  warriors  of  the  respective  parties,  and  is  to 
tell  simply  for  what  it  is  worth  npcm  the  general  course  of  the 
contest.  Bat  further,  soch  a  reference  conld  not  easily  have  been 
made  with  poetical  propriety,  for  it  wonld  haye  been  nnnatnral  or 
difficult  for  Hector  to  make  a  speech  about  the  unmixed  disgrace 
of  his  brother,  or  for  Ajax,  whose  logical  and  rhetorical  powen 
lay  wholly  in  his  sinews,  to  make  any  harangue  of  such  an  order 
at  all. 

The  second  objection  is,  if  possible,  yet  more  flimsy.  Andro- 
mache does  not  say  that  she  refers  to  Greek  approaches  which 
had  taken  place  on  that  day ;  it  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  a 

fair  presumption  arises  to  that  effect,  from  her  not  naming  Achilles 

among  the  chiefs  who  led  on  the  troops.  Supposing  then  such  to 
be  her  meaning,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
direct  or  indirect  against  the  belief  that  this  threefold  onset  had 
occurred.  For  the  battle  had  been  extremely  fierce,  iv.  539 — 44, 
and  evidently  protracted  with  much  diversity  of  fortune  and  move- 
ment. In  V.  37,  we  learn  that  the  Greeks  bore  down  the  Tro- 
jans. But  in  V.  497  they  rally ;  in  600  Dioined  retreats ;  in  626 
Ajax;  and  in 701  the  whole  Greek  army.  Again,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Ares,  Ajax  first  broke  the  Trojan  line,  vi.  5,  and  vi, 
40  there  was  a  general  flight  towards  the  city — 

wpoQ  rroXiy,  ^xep  oi  aXXoi  arv^ofieyoi  tpojitovTO. 

Nay,  we  will  go  iisrther,  and  say  that  the  words  of  Andromache 
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are  in  verj  precise  ccHTeepoadenee  with  the  detcriptioo  of  tlie 
bttltle.  She  does  net  way  the  foe  has  adraaced  thrice  as  far  as 
the  wild  fig-tree,  hat  thnce  (npye)  towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
it;  and  tli^  three  adfanoes  of  the  Greeks  we  hate  enomeraled. 
Again,  theteibre,  the  eiamination  which  Lachmann  provokes  not 
only  fails  to  sustain  his  proposition,  but  supplies  new  evidence  of 
the  coherency  of  the  poem. 

Passing  on  to  what  follows  vii.  312 — in  spite  of  throe  distinct 
marks  of  relationship  and  sequence  enumerated  by  himself,  Mr. 
Lachmann  repudiates  this  portion  of  the  book  (ver.  3 1 3  to  the  end, 
and  likewise  book  viii.  1 — 252)  upon  the  following  grounds  : 
crowd  and  confusion  of  incidents,  repelilion,  want  of  unity ;  besides 
the  more  determinate  objections,  that  the  arrangement  of  lime 
cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  and  that  the  Greek  entrenchment  and 
fortification  are  done  within  twenty  hours.  We  shall  first  con- 
sider  these  latter  imputations. 

As  to  the  time — the  text  really  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is 
early  mornin*?,  vii.  381,  when  Idirus  goes  on  his  errand  to  the 
Greeks.  He  returns  with  their  answer  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion, and  immediately  they  prepare  to  collect  the  dead  and  fetch 
wood  for  a  pyre.  It  was  now  no  longer  the  rosy-fingered  morn, 
or  very  first  blush  of  day  while  the  sun  is  yet  under  the  boiiBun; 
but  the  sun  bad  begun  to  strike  the  fields  with  his  rays,  ov^m 
tUaytwv.  The  corpses  are  washed,  the  wood  brought*  the  pile 
lighted;  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  respecttfely  return  home.  Tbea 
we  learn,  that  after  all  this  the  Greeks  assemble  to  raiae  a  ru§iifi9fp 
or  mould,  at  a  time  thus  marked  (423) — 

ij/ioc  ^  Sr      Tilt  ijutCf  €rt  2"  iifi(piKv$n^  pvl, 

Mr.  Lachmann  asks,  by  a  note  of  interrogation,  whether  this 
means  the  morning  next  to  that  in  v.  3RI .  It  is  not  a  subject  for 
doubt  at  all.  The  former  day  has  been  well  filled  by  the  ejn- 
ployments  assigned  to  it ;  and  as  to  the  grammar,  it  is  plain  that 
rtdfs  without  any  epithet — as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
again  to  remark — conveys,  both  here  and  in  some  other  placea  of 
Homer,  the  idea  which  in  Viigil  is  the  basis  of  the  passage — 

'  Postern  cum  priml^  hutnibst  lampade  terras 
Aurora'-— 

and  the  Uteral  translalioii  of  the  verse  493  is, '  when  the  next  day 
had  not  yet  dawned,  bat  it  was  still  twilight.*  Again  in  vii. 
476^  the  Greeks  feasted  vawuxioi.  They  then  went  to  rest  (182). 
Yet  they  had  their  Jet^ov  (viii.  53) ;  they  armed  thereafter,  and 
went  out  to  battle,  and  were  fvsrhting  s(une  time  before  morning 
(riws,  viii.  G6)  had  expired.  Tbis  is  intellii^lblc  enough.  Their 
banquet  laste<l  during  good  part  of  the  night,  or  even  till  towards 

daybreak ; 
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daybreak  ;  then  they  slept,  perhaps  till  sunrise ;  they  then  eat 
before  going  to  battle,  but  they  cat  pl(j.(px,  rapidly  or  hurriedly 
('xxiv.  799,  f//x<pj6        cryipi'  e'x,^^^)'  ^^^^  Lachmann  utterly 

misrepresents  the  case  by  omitting  both  this  adverb  and  also  the 
notice  of  their  having  slept;  by  which  means  he,  not  Homer, 
comes  to  state  what  is  unequivocally  absurd,  namely,  that  they 
banquete<l  all  night  through  and  then  breakfasted.  It  is  plain 
that  TTavyuxioi  does  not  necessarily  mean  all  niffht^  *■  die  ganze 
Nacht  durch,'  for  in  11.  x.  159,  Nestor  asks  Diomed  t/ Trawi/xov 
rr-vov  oiuriis,  when  he  awakens  that  chieftain  in  the  second  watch 
of  the  night  for  the  AoXdfvEise.  Now  these  are  the  only  sem- 
blances of  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  time  of  this  pari  of  the 
poem,  and  ibe  critio  who  can  dwell  upoo  them  will  contrive  to 
stumble  oo  a  ball-room  floor. 

With  respect  lo  the  completion  of  the  Grecian  fortification  in 
one  long  day,  we  are  less  surprised  that  it  should  attract  animad- 
version,  gjea^  M  the  power  of  laboar  which  they  could  apply. 
At  the  same  time  it  presents  to  us  no  shocking  improbability. 
The  walls,  we  presume^  were  Hfttle  more  than  mounds  of  earth,* 
and  moreover  were  very  law:  we  find  no  use  of  engines  to  over- 
throw or  of  scelii^-Uidden  to  surmoiuil'  them  :  the  w^^i  were 
prohablj  elevations  here  and  there  distributed  for  riew,  and  for 
archery :  stones  were  at  hand  in  abundance,  as  we  know  from  a 
later  passage  of  the  poem  (B,  xiv.  410),  where  we  learn  that  they 
were  employed  as  stays  or  rests  linr  the  ^ips :  f  lastly,  of  wood 
tbey  had  just  been  obtaining  supplies  from  the  hills^  whidi  would 
probably  furnish  materials  for  the  palisades;  die  gates,  as  even 
the  use  of  the  laudatory  epithet  A  apapviai  helps  to  show,  were 
of  a  very  vnde  and  simple  oonstruetion,  being  in  fact  witheot 
hinges  or  lintel,  and  secured  by  cross-beams;  and  the  excavation 
of  the  trench  would  be  of  itself  the  construction  of  the  ruxoSy  if 
we  venture  to  dissent  from  Heyne  on  viii.  213,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  wall  and  ditch  were  together  :  at  any  rate  it  would 
supply  the  material.  The  j>assage,  vii.  461-3,  appears  to  su])port 
the  idea  that  the  materials  were  (so  to  speak)  soluble,  even  if 
?eneral  considenitions  did  not  suggest  it.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  by  no  means  allow  that  any  just  suspicion  against  this 
part  of  the  text  arises  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for 
llie  erection.  In  Nehemiah  iv.  2,  when  the  Jews  are  actively 
enjjanred  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem,  Sanballat  asks, 
*  What  do  these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  fortify  themselves?  will 


*  This  appears  to  be  •txongly  marked  ia  the  jjoaages  xii.  167,  and  xiii.  50, 87,  680 
»nd  »e(iq.,  737. 

t  Reapecting  the  uae  of  stonca  in  the  wall  see  zii.  39, 86,  together  with  lege  of  wood, 
pxolxibly  for  the  «<pvm  only. 
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they  make  an  end  in  a  day?' — as  if  the  building  a  wall  in  a  da? 
were  some  great  though  not  impossible  exploit,  only  to  be  accom-  | 
plisbed  by  means  of  a  vast  host,  such  as  the  Greeks  employed  in  ' 
it.    But  suppose  it  impossible  ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  ii  I 
was  beyond  human  jwwer  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  6ction 
an  illegitimate  one — since  on  this  and  on  all  occasions  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  we  are  to  regard 
this  action  and  the  time  allowed  for  it  as  historical,  but  whether 
it  departs  from  the  character  of  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  j 
poetical  probability  and  as  plainly  to  become  an  unfit  vehicle  for 
conveying  a  compliment  to  the  countrymen  of  the  mass  of  the  i 
Poel*8  hearers.  1 

The  charge  of  confusion  depends  on,  and  has  fallen  away  with, 
that  relating  to  the  order  of  time.    As  to  crowd,  the  incidents  are 
certainly  more  multiplied  than  usual ;  but  in  the  epic  picture,  the  | 
objects  and  figures  must  of  neoefiiljf  be  here  more  rarelj,  and  I 
there  more  densely  grouped. 

With  r^iid  to  the  want  of  unity,  we  think  it  a  little  hard  that  i 
Mr.  Lachmann  should  marry  agminst  their  will  the  end  of  one 
book  and  the  bcginmiig  of  the  iMKt»  now  divided  from  il,  and 
should  then  urge  the  abtenoe  of  any  special  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other  ea  amoii|;  the  leMom  for  proecribing  both.  Doabt- 
less  the  several  portions  of  the  poem  ahonld  be  in  aome  aeoae 
wholes ;  bnt  by  arbitnrj  and  injudickras  division  the  mosi  cue- 
fully  arranged  epic  may  be  made  to  bear  false  witness  against 
itself.  The  fair  question  is>  not  whether  the  four  or  five  handled 
linest  which  Mr.  Lachmann  diooses  to  pnt  like  so  many  cnlpiils 
inio  m  dodi  together,  have  a  coUective  nnitj  of  their  own,  but 
fdbslfaer  they  are  made  up  of  portions  fanning  snbovdinale 
integers,  and  eadi  having  its  doe  and  special  relation  to  the 
narrattve  at  large. 

Now  we  assert  distinctly  that  the  seventh  bodt  from  313 
has  an  miity  of  its  own,  and  one,  too,  that  is  dnly  related  to  the 
main  subject  It  relates  the  twof<dd  process  of  the  crematioD,  and 
the  erection  of  defensive  works.  They  are  connected  together  by 
the  trace  which  afibfds  the  opportunity  for  both  ;  and  are  intro- 
duced together  in  the  speech  of  Nestor,  vii.  327.  The  first  is 
an  interesting  part  of  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  an  epic 
bard  might  with  the  greatest  fitness  appropriate,  particularly, 
as  here,  after  a  sharp  and  prolonged  action.  The  second  is 
most  naturally  suggested  by  the  loss  of  Achilles  and  the  con- 
quent  impression,  strengthened  through  experience,  that  the 
Trojans  are  become  a  match  for  their  foes  in  fight,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  prepare  against  the  reverses  with  which  war  abounds. 
Further,  this  formation  of  the  entrenchments  is  so  deeply  em- 
bedded 
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bedded  and  riveted  in  the  poem  by  references,  that  even  Mr. 
Lachmann  cannot  eliminate  it ;  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  present  account  stands  in  the  place  of  a  genuine 
one  which  has  been  lost.  The  necessity  of  setting  aside  so  many 
presumptive  evidences  in  favour  of  the  work  as  it  now  stands 
would  have  made  another  critic  hesitate — but  with  this  bold  man 
nothing  seems  so  much  to  recommend  one  devastating  supposi- 
tion as  the  proof  that  it  requires  another  for  its  supplement  \  and 
he  loads  his  crazy  theories  like  a  Neapolitan  gig  on  a  festa. 

Nor  is  the  force  of  our  remarks  diminished  if  we  admit  that  this 
portion  of  the  seventh  book  appears  to  have  possible  reference  to 
some  tradition  on  the  subject  of  this  fortification,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  indig^nalion  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  the  advice  of 
Jupiter,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  flooding,  and  so 
effacing  it,  when  the  Greeks  had  departe<i,  are  artfully  introduced 
by  the  poet  to  flatter  his  countrymen.  For  he  thus  represents 
them  as  able  to  raise  in  the  shortest  time  a  work  which  should 
rival  the  god-built  walla  of  Troy;  and  leit  the  sceptical  abould 
ask, '  Where  then  are  the  remains  and  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
this  solid  strttcturo  ? '  he  provides  by  anticipation  the  reply ;  Nep- 
tune's jealoniy  was  awakened^  and,  by  lus  predestined  ageni^, 
they  bave  been  annihilated.* 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  book  viii.  1-252,  it  consists  (1)  of  the 
proclamation  by  Jupiter  against  interference,  and  of  a  part  (it 
having  pleased  Mr.  Lachmann  to  cot  off  the  rest,  as  belonging 
to  a  new  lied)  of  another  battle,  and  of  the  signs  from  Jajnter 
favourable  chiefly  to  the  Trojans.  All  this  is  strictly  pertment 
to  the  great  subject  of  the  poem,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  its 
pemidons  oonseqnenoes,  through  the  influence  of  Thetis  wiUi 
Jupiter,  upon  the  Greeks;  indeed  it  is  part  of  the  very  instru- 
mentality through  which  that  wrath  is  made  effective  against  them* 

In  q>ite,  thmfore,  of  Mr.  Lachmann's  here  calli^  Hermann 
to  bis  aid,  and  condemning  thb  part  of  the  Iliad  as  '  a  notable 
eiample  of  the  most  wretched  style  of  counterfeit,*  we  presume 
to  urge  that  he  has  established  nothing  whatever  against  it ;  that, 
though  not  a  peculiarly  g^and,  it  is  an  extremely  curious  portion 
of  the  Iliad,  instructive  up)n  many  points ;  and  that  we  may 
justifiably  continue  to  cherish  a  tranquil  faith  in  its  general,  we 
do  not,  of  course,  venture  to  say  its  universal,  authenticity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lachmann  enumerates  several  points  in  which 
the  condemned  section  of  book  viii.  is  supported  by  the  part 
he  thinks  fit  to  retain,  and  to  denominate  the  seventh  lay,  namely, 
viii.  353-484.    In  spite,  as  he  says,  of  these  correspondences,  he 

*  StnbOk  b.i.  p.  58,  refbn  to  DsBistriiisSoaptius  and  Demoelsi  M  nporting  physical 
nhwsM  ia  Ana  Minor,  and  aaioiif  othm  vi^  M  Tptkm  MAmm  jci^pM. 
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appeals  to  the  fiooi\.  taste  (<^ebil(lete  Gefiilil)  of  his  readers  to 
support  liim.  VViihout  disputing  that  siuh  a  faculty  may  be 
properly  brought  into  exercise,  though  surely  with  less  fearful 
sweep,  we  aresceptical  as  to  Mr.  Lnclimann*s  right  to  resort  to  that 
tribunal  after  he  has  himsell  ejccteil  from  the  Iliad,  upon  grounds 
the  most  pettifogging,  passages  of  the  highest  grace  and  grandeur, 
without  wasting  a  thought  upon  the  question  whether  poets 
capable  of  producing  such  passages  frequently  arise,  or  whether 
such  poets  are  apt  to  addict  themselves  to  merely  patching  upaod 
interpolating  the  works  of  others  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  eighth  book,  from  v.  484,  appears  to  Im? 
rejected  on  the  j)rcpost('rous  and  self-shaming  plea  that  the  return 
of  the  Trojans  homewards  is  not  mentioiied  until  five  lines  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun  (485,  9). 

And  now  we  proceed  to  the  eighth  lay  of  Mr.  Lachmann, 
bookix.,  the  mission  to  Achilles,  which  he  forthwith  brands  ss 
the  work  of  an  imhator.  His  objections  are — ^first,  thai  Agm- 
memnon  in  proposing  to  the  Greeks  to  return  home  uses  exactly 
the  same  words  as  in  ii.  110.  We  reply,  (I)  exactly  as  he  has 
himself  replied,  this  is  much  in  the  Homeric  manner,  and 
looks  like  genuineness;  (2)  it  is  hard  that  Mr.  Lachmann 
should  find  fault  with  it,  as  he  has  already  condemned  a  portioo 
of  the  third  book  partly  on  the  very  ground  tiial  it  did  rary  the 
formala  which  introduced  several  speeches  of  Helen.  Seootid]y» 
he  thinks  the  reference  by  Diomed,  ix.  34,  to  Agamemnon's 
reproach  in  iy.  370  is  mean.  We  reply  that  the  exchai^  of  per- 
sonal reproaches  is  common  in  Homer^  and  is  allowed  in  b.  L 
by  Mr.  Lachmann  himself  without  objection ;  and  that  among  wolA 
passages  this  is  particularly  apposite,  as  it  is  made  to  introduce 
a  speech  in  which  Diomed  urges  perseverance  in  the  war  against 
the  advice  to  retreat  given  by  the  very  person  who  had  rebnked 
him  for  eowardice.  Lastly  (ix.  349) »  the  wall  which  was  built  in 
the  condemned  section  of  b.  vii.  is  mentioned  here,  as  ii  is 
indeed  in  many  other  places.  With  the  objection  to  that  section 
the  force  of  this  remark,  such  as  it  is,  falls  to  the  crround.  But 
here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  are  surprised  not  only  at  the 
objective,  but  at  the  subjective  slijjhtness  of  the  considerations 
for  which  Mr.  Lachihann  mows  off  large  slices  of  the  Iliad. 
The  question  arises  not  only  how  he  could  have  so  misconstrued 
this  or  that,  but  how,  granting  his  misconstruction  in  full,  he 
could  have  dreamt  it  had  breadth  enough  to  make  space  for  liie 
enormous  conclusions  which  he  lies  to  its  tail.  For  example, 
in  tiiis  case,  alter  having  recited  the  small  particulars  which  hare 
been  named,  he  proceeds — 

*  All  this  appears  to  me  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  laler  nnitatwn,  whnsh 
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also  contrives  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  in  a  methodical  suc- 
ceseion/ 

Or,  to  translate  his  acts  into  langaage,  '  Here  is  a  discrepancy ; 
therefore  the  imitator  appears  from  his  carelessness.  Here  is 
consistency;  therefore  he  is  betrayed  hy  his  care.'  Judge 
Jefieries  among  the  people  of  the  west  did  no  whit  excel  our 
hot-headed  critic  mtherin  slovenliness  to  examine  or  in  greediness 
to  condemn. 

We  come  now  to  the  tenth  book,  the  Aokwwut,  or  ninth 
lied  of  Mr.  Lachmann ;  and  here  the  morbid  action  of  his 
facalties  becomes  more  intense*  his  appetite  for  carnage  having 
grown  with  what  it  has  fed  upon.    He  objects  as  follows 

1.  Sunrise  is  described  as  taking  plM»  at  xi.  1.  Yet  it  is  de- 
scribed as  already  near  at  z.  251,  before  the  expedition  of  espial, 
and  in  x.  578  the  two  heroes  sit  down  to  their  morning  meu.— 
And  why  not?  It  is  true  that  at  x.  251  morning  is  described 
as  near ;  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  explained  in  252-4 ^ 

6XK*  lofitv'  fxdXa  yap  vv^  Ayeraij  eyyvdi  ^'  4«»c« 
aoTpci  Ik  vpopiprjKE'  irapf^nKtv  Ik  vXicjv  vv{ 
rwy  Cvo  fwipauy^  rpirari|     Irt  fwipa  XiXcixrat.. 

One-third  of  the  whole  night  still  remained.  And  tliis  explana- 
tion escaped  the  vig:ilant  eye  of  Mr.  Lachmann  ;  although,  with 
superhuman  simplicity,  he  observes  (Sect,  xv.)  that  *  investjjTations 
like  these  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all  times  accordin<T  to  pleasure, 
l)ut  only  in  our  best  hours.*  Rut  further,  although  the  heroes 
aie  their  morning  meal  in  the  tenth  book,  it  is  not,  he  alleges, 
morning  until  the  eleventh.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  after 
their  morning's  work  they  deserved  their  morning^s  meal.  Tliey 
had  been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  —  they  had 
effected  an  expedition  of  some  labour  and  much  anxiety:  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  labours  of 
the  day,  than  that  they  should  refresh  themselves,  dawn  being 
at  hand,  with  the  bath  (576,  7)  and  with  food  (578,  9).  When 
we  find  Mr.  Lachmann  raising  such  difficulties  as  these,  the 
first  feeling  may  be  one  of  impatience,  but  the  second  is  one 
of  thankfulness;  for  surely  he  might  have  founded  as  good  ob- 
jections upon  any  and  every  line  of  the  Iliad ;  and  what  would 
have  been  the  predicament  of  the  Berlin  Academy — what  would 
have  been  our  predicament — if  he  had  thus  given  full  scope  to 
his  genius?  or  if  his  worst  hours  as  well  as  hb  best  had  been 
equal  to  hatching  these  deformed  conceptions? 

2.  Fie  points  out  that  the  Trojans  pass  the  night  on  an  open 
part  of  the  ground  near  the  river,  and  the  Greek  chiefs  in  an 
open  part  near  but  outside  the  trench.    He  does  not  state  the 
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nature  of  his  objection,  nor  offer  any  premium  for  divining:  it.  We, 
therefore,  shall  only  observe  that  the  poem  is  careful  and  consistent 
in  its  representation.  The  Greek  chiefs  pass  outside  the  trench,  to 
determine  what  effort  they  can  best  make  to  ascertain  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy,  or  to  inflict  injury  upon  him.  There  ihey 
wait,  to  receive  the  first  intelligence  from  their  emissaries,  or  lo 
afford  them  fncilities  in  case  of  need  ;  and  there  thejr  welcome  the 
warriors  on  their  return. 

3.  Mr.  Lachmann  thinks  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had  both 
the  Ylpiafizioi  and  the  Ao^^a/vEia  in  the  same  night.  He  does  not 
say  we  could  not — that  is,  that  the  order  of  time  is  disregarded, 
or  any  division  of  it  overcharged  ;  and,  therefore,  waiving  any  in- 
quiry of  that  kind,  we  shall  only  say,  on  the  arrangement  itself, 
it  is  one  which  Homer  probably  would  not  have  made  had  he 
composed  his  poem  with  a  knowledge  that  he  would  one  day, 
after  being  admired  for  three  thousand  years,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lachmann;  one  which  a  poet  would  not  have  made, 
living  in  an  age  that  preferred  waxwork  to  statuary,  and  of  which 
the  critical  predfmiinated  over  the  inventive  and  oonttructive 
spirit;  one  which  m  poet  might  perhaps  have  been  careful  to 
avoid,  whose  energies  were  drawn  off  from  the  mightier  matten  of 
his  sublime  art  to  the  scrupnloot  adjoatmont  of  small  qoeatioiis 
of  detail ;  but  which  it  ia  tnrely  extravagant  to  treat  as  a  proof 
that  the  AoX«i>£ia  did  not  proceed  from  that  free  and  flowing  soul 
to  which  the  world  has  ascribed,  atill  ascribes,  and  jet  will  ascribe^ 
the  Iliad. 

4.  So  with  his  last  objection,  that  it  shows  great  poverty  to  make 
Uljrsses  play  a  part  in  both  these  episodes.  It  shows,  we  saj, 
that  the  poetp  when  he  had  got  propriety,  thought  little  abont 
formality  as  distinct  therefrom.  The  two  episodes  were  connected 
in  themselves;  it  was  altogether  in  keeping  that  the  Greelo, 
having  failed  in  indocing  Achilles  to  do  something  for  them, 
should  there  and  then  try  what  they  could  do  for  themielvas.  So 
again,  the  character  of  Ulysses,  as  naturally  connected  him  with 
l»lh :  with  the  first,  on  account  of  his  persuasive  powers ;  with 
the  second,  on  account  of  his  subtlety  and  resource  in  action  ^  or, 
as  Diomed  phrases  it, 

ind  TTfipt  olhi  vo^<rai.— X.  247. 
So  far  is  Mr.  Lachmann,  however,  from  being  right  in  his 
argument  against  the  AoXo/vcia  from  the  parUcipalion  of  Ulysses 
in  the  Yi^h^ncty  that  a  passage  in  the  AoX^uvcia  plainly  shows 
the  poet  had  the  previous  labours  of  Ulysses  in  his  mind.  For 
when  Nestor  awakens  Diomed  (x.  159)  he  does  it  very  uncere- 
moniously— 

typu  Tv^Mc  vie*  ri  icawvwxp^  twvop  Sunns  i 
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whereas  he  ronset  Uljsses  (x.  145)  with  an  apology — 

The  only  objection  to  be  reasonably  made  was  by  himself,  for  he 

had  a  very  short  night  in  consequence,  as  he  passed  the  even- 
ing in  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and  must  have  been  awakened  at  some 

time  in  the  second  watch.  While,  however,  we  take  up  arms 
at^ainst  Mr.  Lachmann,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
AoX^vei* ;  and  we  rather  wonder  that  the  censor  did  not  simply 
revive  what  he  records  (Essay  II.  Sect.  16)  as  a  critical  judgment 
reported  by  Eustathius,  that  this  was  composed  by  Homer  as  a 
separate  work. 

But  Mr.  Lachmann  requests  leave  to  break  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eleventh  Book  :  we  for  our  parts  assent,  and 
we  anticipate  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the  reader. 

We  have  kept  his  company  and  plied  our  own  weary  toil 
through  a  protracted  series  of  minute  observations,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  just  cause,  and  with  the  belief  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  repel  from  his  lawless  attempt  even  one  piratical  assailant 
on  the  works  of  Homer.  We  have  not  attempted  to  soften  under 
varnished  words  our  opinion  of  the  general  slightness,  careless- 
ness, and  worthlessness  of  his  adverse  eritidsms.  He  that  plays 
at  bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers ;  and  be  that  is  so  very 
free  in  the  use  of  contemptuous  lat^^uage  against  what  mankind 
through  a  hundred  generations  have  agreed  to  venerate,  must 
antidpate  that  those  who  think  him  not  less  superficial  and  inac- 
curate in  his  remarks  than  he  is  petulant  in  his  tone,  will  vindicate 
the  master  at  whose  feet  they  love  to  sit,  not  only  with  zeal  but 
with  something  too  of  indignation.  He  that  so  misrepresents  and 
so  misreasons  is  a  doer  of  mlenee  in  the  kingdom  of  letters,  and 
obnoxions  to  its  police :  the  arm  lifted  up  to  strike  must  itself 
be  struck,  in  order  to  avert  the  blow. 

It  is»  therefore^  ddiberately  that  we  complain  of  one  who  ex- 
hibits, along  with  such  a  spirit  of  microcritidsm,  so  much  inaccu- 
rm  and  incaution  in  the  observance  of  detail ;  so  much  lightness 
and  triviality  of  remark,  and  such  imbedle  deductions ;  toother 
with  auch  pure  and  perfect  wilfulness,  such  headstrong  indulgence 
of  mere  propensity  to  tear  and  to  destroy,  and  such  comfortable 
self-confidence.  With  respect  to  the  parts  which  he  has  sen- 
tenced, we  are  doubtful  whether  he  has  added  to  the  existing  stock 
of  criticism  so  much  as  one  well-founded,  pertinent,  and  substan- 
tial remark  :  with  respect  to  those  which  he  has  spared,  we  owe 
and  feel  no  gratitude ;  for  who  can  doubt  that^  if  his  humours 
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should  find  acceptance,  ere  long  some  equally  sanguinary  AmiH 
encouraged  by  his  example,  will  arise  and  slay  utterly  tbe  rem- 
nants which  he  has  left  strewn,  mutilated,  and  gasping  . 

But  yet  more  repulsive  than  reckless  and  light-minded  cnticism 
as  considered  in  themselres,  is  the  tone  in  which  they  are  vindi- 
cated, and  the  temper  firom  which  they  spring. 

*  ShaU  we.  out  of  a  blind  reTercncc  for  antiquity,  ^ve  the  he  to  our 
fedhTand  our  reasonings,  and  rqect  discovered  and  well-groun.y 
foSiffiiTSur  of  as«impticS?resting  upon  no  proof  but  upon  a. e  alone 
Thereisherenoflung  ;  no  orthodoiy.  which  from  the  P-u^^^^^^^^ 
of  secure  knowledg?  can  raise  the  ay  of  inquisitive  t45menty  aDd  de  - 
oration.  Reasons;  then,  against  leaionsl  but  no  whining,  and 
anatbema  !*— Sect.  zvi. 

And  he  proceeds  to  urge  that,  as  aoon  as  a  single  ground  f  ^r 
doubt  as  to  authenticity  is  shown,  the  established  belief  mu. 
become,  and  must  remain  until  that  doubt  is  solved,  «•  mndi« 
assumption  as  the  theory  set  up  in  opposition  to  lU 

We  would  only  sav,  in  answer,  that  language  such  aa  tbat  we 
cite  can  never  be  becoming  in  Oie  hands  of  ojica  ^"^^^  * 
slovenly  in  their  modes  of  induction  as  Mr.  '^"'^"•JJ?^^ 
before  he  can  be  allowed  any  benefit  froin  the  proposition  be 
has  laid  dow  n  in  favour  of  new  as  against  received  Opuuons,  le 
must  show  not  only  that  this  or  that  doubt  is  reasonaMe  m  rtaeBi 
but  that  it  affects  questions  as  large  as  those  which  he  fselBW 
disturb  by  means  of  it.     Wherc.is,  in  those  happier  iB*^^ 
where  he  states  the  facts  without  error,  it  is  bis  practice,  fromtlie 
occurrence  of  some  small  difikulty  or  discrepancy,  to  argse 
against  the  authenticity  of  great  portions  of  the  poem,  without  evtf 
inquiring  whether  they  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  much  milder 
suppositions:— we  may  add,  without  asking  whether  in  the  case 
of  Homer  the  milder  suppositions  are  not  obviously  required 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  since  the  facts  admitted  on  all  hands  wiin 
reference  to  the  formation  of  the  poems  as  they  no%v  sund  cren 
oblige  the  stoutest  defenders  of  their  unity  and  authenticiiy  to 
grant  that  more  or  less  of  interpolation  must  be  assumed  to  exist 
in  them ;  so  that  the  discoveiy  of  minor  discrepancies  affords  m 
•ort  of  presumption  against  them,  as  it  would  nndoabtedlj  have 
done  if  the  poems  bad  purported  to  be  edited  aa  well  uoooi- 
posed  by  their  reputed  author. 

the  second  of  bis  essays,  Mr.  Ladunann  adverts,  notwiU' 
out  impatience,  to  some  whom  he  baa  raised  npas  oenaon  agam-^ 
himself.  Who  they  may  have  been  we  know  not,  but  we 
it  plain  that  they  were  of  use  to  him ;  for  in  thb  later  cW 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  be  is  not  nniformly  chargeable  wi^ 
error  in  fait  statements  and  extravagaaoe  in  hia  oondnakm  ^ 
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the  contrary,  he  points  otit  to  us  several  apparently  undeniable 
incongruities ;  chiefly  in  the  account  given  by  Thetis  to  Hephaes- 
tus (b.  xviii.)  of  the  recent  transactions  of  the  war,  as  compared 
with  those  transactions  themselves ;  and  in  the  assertion  (xvii. 
205)  that  Hector  took  the  arms  from  the  shoulders  and  head  of 
Patroclus,  whereas  in  xvi.  793  it  is  plainly  stated  that  Aj)oll(i 
struck  off  the  helmet.  But  with  these  and  a  few  other  just  re- 
marks, which  are  entirely  insufficient  to  batter  down  the  fabric  of 
an  Iliad,  and  tell  as  nothing  when  set  against  its  moral  and  poeti- 
cal consistency,  he  mingles  a  great  many  arbitrary  and  strained 
assumptions,  and,  we  are  forced  to  add,  no  small  number  of  sheer 
blunders.  We  will  take,  by  way  of  closiiig  our  aDimadversions^ 
the  four  first  allegations  of  this  second  essay.  They  are  these : — 
1.  That  nud*day  is  made  to  occur  twice  Cfwer,  xi.  86and  xvi. 
777.  2.  That  the  fight  with  Patrodas  living,  and  over  him  dead, 
is  declared  to  have  lasted  an  entire  day.  3.  That  the  appearance 
of  Achilles  was  promised  in  viii.  475-6,  not  for  the  my  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Patroclus,  on  which  it  actually  occurs, 
but  for  a  later  one, — since  the  expression  used  is  %m(ti  ru,  which 
oonld  not  have  referred  to  the  morrow.  4.  Tlu&t  in  the  same 
prophecy  a  place  was  pointed  out  for  the  struggle  over  the  corpse 
(<mivEi  ly  aiwrdrb)),  different  from  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  in 
the  subsequent  narrative.  Now  let  us  consider  what  is  to  be  said 
in  reply. 

1.  The  expression  in  xi.  86  is 

and  the  time  placed  in  contradistinction  to  this,  as  following  it,  is 
that  of  the  woodman*s  ^iwov,  or  first  meal,  when  his  bands  grow 
weaiT  and  he  begins  to  wish  for  Ibod.  Bat  the  expression 
in  XVI,  777  IS 

while  the  time  mentioned  as  following  it  is  (779) 

or  when  the  sun  approached  that  part  of  the  day  at  the  end  of 
which  the  labonrs  of  oxien  terminate.  Who  bnt  Mr.  I^«*^mfinn 
woold  have  confoonded  these  two  passages?  In  lact  neither  oi 
them  describes  mid-day,  properly  so  called.  The  fint  relates  to 
the  boors  daring  which  the  day  is  waxing  brighter  from  the 
dawn,  which  in  poetical  language  terminate  earlier  than  noon. 
Nor  does  the  second  refer  to  a  given  point  of  time  at  all,  as  is 
plain  from  the  expression  a/x^</3f/37jx6<,  but  it  refers  to  the  whole 
middle  portion  of  the  day  and  middle  region  of  heaven  ;  the  hours 
of  the  sun*s  greatest  brightness — those  which  precede  the  day's 
decline.    The  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  last  division  of  the  day 
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it  marked  as  the  time  wlien  the  Greeks  gained  the  body  of 

2.  The'line  xm.  384  is 

rote  ^«  irayfifjupioic  ipiBoQ  fuya  l  e'iKOQ  oputpei — 

and  the  remark  immediately  occurs,  that  if  Mr.  Lacbmann  be 
correct  in  his  construction  of  wanntMqiw,  then  the  blunder  in  the 
text  is  so  gross  and  glaring  that  the  editors  of  Pisistratns  and  the 
Alexandrian  critics  could  not  have  known  their  own  lao^^QagSt 
But  we  have  already  shown  that  wavy^y(/ot  does  not  ncoetsirily 
mean  the  night  through  and  through  ;  and  we  will  now  show 
the  like  as  to  9r<xy*)/xc^ior,  simply  by  referring  Mr.  Lachmann  to 
TV.  179^  180  of  the  same  book,  where  Hector,  speaking  after 
the  death  of  Patrodns,  says  to  Glancus 

vap  tfi  {0Ta<ro  koX  4^e  tpyov^ 
wayrifiipiOi  Kaicoc  tooofiai — 

that  is  to  say,  during  what  remains  of  the  day.  In  this  sense  the 
combat  over  the  body  of  Patroclus  was  strictly  wcvftfA^e^^^- 

3.  The  error  of  our  critic  in  this  case  is  gross.  The  expres- 
sion jj/xari  could  only  be  arailable  for  him,  if  the  speech  in 
which  it  occurs  were  spoken  on  Uie  day  of  the  death  of  Paliodns. 
But  it  is  spoken  on  the  pre\4ous  day ;  of  which  the  termination  is 
announced  (viii.  485)  only  a  few  lines  later  than  the  plaoe  to 
which  Mr.  Lachmann  has  referred. 

4.  There  is  no  necessity  or  authority  for  referring  ^r%lm  h 
airvrir^  to  a  place  marked  by  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground. 
The  obvious  meaning  is*  in  the  tMkf  the  pressure  of  a  very 
close  fight;  and  surely  the  whole  description  of  the  struggle  for 
the  corpse  of  Patrodus  shows  thai  the  phrase  was  most  ap* 
propriate. 

These  asiertions  seem  to  us  to  show  that*  though  Mr.  Lach- 
mann had  smarted^  and  smarting  had  improved,  under  the  anim- 
advernons  of  certain  German  cntici,  there  is  st31  muck  room  for 
further  amendment  in  regard  to  those  primary  qualities  and  habits, 
without  which  it  is  vain  to  hope  good  results  from  any  man's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Homeric  controversy. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  protest  so  vehemently  against  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  lliese  essajs ;  to  impute  to  the  former  gross  inaccuracy — to 
the  latter  a  tone  of  most  undue  assumption.  Under  given  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  reasonable,  it  may  even  be  necessary,  io  cry 
up  reason  and  cry  down  authority.  But  we  doubt  whether  those 
circumstances  be  the  circumstances  of  modern  Germany ;  we 
are  sure  that  the  reasons  which  are  to  be  set  up  against  authority 
must  be  of  an  order  very  difierent  from  most  of  those  which  Lach- 
mann 
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niann  has  propounded  ;  and  we  feel  that  his  scornful  allusions  to  the 
vociferations  of  the  orthodox  in  a  higher  subject-matter  make  any 
carelessness  and  triviality,  with  which  he  may  really  be  chargeable, 
doubly  offensive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  to  own  tliat,  as 
we  believe,  we  have  been  dealing  thus  unceremoniously  with  the 
works  of  a  man  of  undoubted  eminence  as  a  scholar.  His  papers 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Biihop  of  St.  David*s  and  Mr.  Grote, 
in  their  Histories  of  Greece*  in  terms  which  suggest  the  idea 
that»  on  acoonnt  of  his  possessing  a  high  classical  reputition,  they 
have  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  the  merit  of  his  Homeric 
Incnbrations.  Let  him  have  the  benefit,  however,  of  the  testi- 
mony they  have  given  in  his  favour ;  but  let  not  the  patruooony  of 
mankind  be  impaired  by  our  accepting  such  rickety  and  random 
specolations  against  the  integrity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  We, 
too,  appeal  to  reason,  and  demand  that  his  theories  and  his 
criticisms  be  tried  upon  their  merits ;  and  we  heartily  wish  him 
defeat  and  confusion  in  this  predatory  labour,  but  all  manner  of 
prosperity  in  some  more  innocent  and  fruitful  employment  of  his 
time. 


Art.  IV. — Paddiana;  or,  Scraps  and  Sketches  of  Irish  Life^ 
Present  and  PaM.  By  the  Author  of  A  Hot- Water  Cure. 
2  vols.  i2mo.    London.  1847. 

PEOPLE  seem  at  this  time  rather  weary  of  Irish  questions, 
great  and  small — and  of  books  about  Ireland — whether  blue 
folios  *  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,'  or  duodec  imos 
artistically  arranged  on  Mr.  Ebers's  counter,  or  pamphlets 
hawked  by  unmixed  Caucasians  at  every  pork-pie  station  on  the 
railway.  We  must  therefore  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that,  if 
they  suffer  a  natural  prejudice  to  stand  between  them  and  '  Pad* 
diana,'  they  will  be  doing  themselves  an  unkindness.  This  book  is 
a  rarity.  It  overflows  with  humour,  yet  u  unstained  by  vulgarity ; 
and  though  we  strongly  suspect  the  author  to  have  a  heart,  there 
is  neither  rant  nor  whine  in  his  composition.  Sterling  humour 
implies  sagacity,  and  therefore  every  really  humorous  book  must 
be  suggestive  of  serious  thought  and  reflection ; — no  matter  what 
the  subject  or  the  form,  the  masculine  element  will  pervade  what 
it  underlies  and  sustains.  It  is  so  here ;  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticular turn  for  the  critical  chemistry  that  tortures  a  crumb  of 
medicine  from  a  pail  of  spring-water.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  writer's  quality,  and  trust  whoever 
will  read  the  book  through  to  draw  economical  and  political 
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conclusions  of  his  own.  Our  humble  object  and  agreeable 
duty  is  to  pay  our  homage  to  a  pen  of  genuine  abiliiy.  A 
former  production  mentioned  in  the  titlepage  never  happened 
to  fall  in  our  way,*  and  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  author  except  what  we  gather  from  internal  endenee — to 
wit,  that  he  is  a  military  man  of  some  standing — an  old  soldier 
of  the  Duke*s— thai  he  is  not  an  Irishman — that  he  frolicked 
and  flirted  away  sme  of  his  youth  in  Ireland^and  that  he  has 
also  spent  several  years  there  in  the  more  sobered  temper  of 
middle  age.  There  are  few  among  our  regimental  officers  who 
have  not  seen  a  good  deal  of  Irish  lke»  sad  we  have  been  obliged 
lo  sereral  of  thrai  before  now  for  amusing  sketches  of  iti — tat 
this  is  not  an  ohaenrer  the  common  file,  imd  the  light  canning 
of  his  hand  equals  the  keenness  of  his  eya  He  is  (as  he  aaya  of 
one  of  his  heroes)  'a  man  of  the  world  and  a  genueman*  and 
ef  coarse  there  is  no  finenr  about  him.  We  doubt  if  hie  two 
volumes  oootaan  a  single  allusion  to  'the  aristocrat ^-^-cerlaiidj 
neither  lord  nor  lady  figures  among  his  ditwnatU  pmoM.  No 
lefty  quisadng  of  Uhe  middle  dames* — none  of  that  suUime 
merriment  over  the  domestic  arrangements  of  *  dts  *  or '  squireens^' 
which  sits  so  gracefully  on  scribes  admitted  to  contemplate  occa- 
sionally  a  marchione8s*s  '  dandng  tea  * — perhaps  even  a  duke*s 
omnigatherum  Saturday  dinner — because  they  may  have  penned 
a  sonnet  for  her  ladyship's  picture  in  the  *  Book  of  Beauty,'  or 
his  grace  has  been  told  that  they  chatter  and  pun,  entertain 
drowsy  dowagers,  break  the  dead  silences,  and  '  help  a  thing 
off.'  Nothing  of  that  minute  laborious  dissection  of  the  details 
of  ordinary  people's  absurd  attempts  at  hospitality,  sociality, 
carpet-hops  and  pic-nics,  which  must,  it  is  supposed,  be  so  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fare  sumji- 
tuously  every  day — affording  such  a  dignified  pause  of  comfort 
amid  their  melancholy  habitual  reflections  on  tlw?  progress  of 
'  the  democratic  principle,'  the  improvement  of  third-class  car- 
riages, and  the  opening  of  Hampton  Court.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  that  fawning  on  *  the  mas^rs  '  which,  long 
confined  to  Radical  newspapers  and  the  melodrama  of  the 
suburbs,  has  of  late  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  half  the 
*  light  literature  *  in  vogue — the  endless  number-novels  espe- 
dally,  in  which  all  the  lower  features  of  Dickens  and  Tback- 


*  Stnee  fiiit  WM  written  we  bave  8<>en  tbe  *  Hot-Water  Cdmj*  sad  in  ca«  say  cf 

OUT  readers  nrf  tiot  acquainted  with  that  performance,  we  can  promise  them  p^ood 
entertainment  from  it  abo.  It  is  a  lively  account  of  certain  travcU  in  and  near  tbe 
RbiM-land— in  a  totally  different  style  from  the  '  Bubtiks  of  the  iiruuueu/  bat  hardly 
Ifli  diffrtins. 
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eraj  are  caricatured — without  the  least  relief  of  sense  or  of  fun, 
—the  swarming:  literature  of  our  *  gents.'  If  it  were  only  tliat 
here  is  a  book  of  social  sketches  unpolluted  by  adulation  of  high 
life  or  of  low,  painting  people  in  their  natural  colours  and  atti- 
tudes— the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  distributed  as 
they  are  in  the  world — wc  should  be  well  justified  in  calling 
attention  to  *  Paddiana.*  But  such  a  book  about  Ireland  is 
doubly  rare  and  doubly  welcome.  We  arc  not  aware  that  we 
have  had  any  such  since  Miss  Ed|2:e\vorth  laid  by  her  pen — and, 
unfortunately  for  men,  women,  and  children,  that  was  not  yes- 
terday. There  has  been  abundance  of  bold  grouping,  and 
a  anperabundance  of  clever  drawing — but  the  whole  seldom, 
if  ever,  toned  and  hannoniaed  by  the  independence  and  candour 
of  good  sense  and  good  breeding,  which  are  as  essential  to  the 
permanent  success  of  a  novelist  as  atmotphm  is  to  thai  of  a 
landscape-painter.  There  has  been  vigorous  romance,  striking 
fragments  of  it  at  least,  and  a  most  bewildering  prodigality  of 
buibonery — bat  the  serious  generally  smevred  over  with  a  black, 
varnish  of  fierce  angry  passion,  and  the  grotesque  unpenetrated 
bjr  the  underplay  of  ever-genial  Pantagrudism. 

We  wish  to  recommend  a  book  of  amusement,  and  therefore 
our  eatracts  shall  be  liberal ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  of  the  author's  stories.  It  will  satisfy  us  to 
take  specimens  of  description  that  may  be  produced  without 
damage  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  skill  in  constructing  and  working 
out  a  plot.  To  begin  at  the  beginning — here  are  some  fragments 
of  the  chapter  in  which  he  depicts  his  first  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  This  was  before  the  era  of  steam- 
boats, so  the  Waterloo  medal  could  have  lost  little  of  its  original 
brightness;  but,  excepting  the  new  power  and  the  cabin  accom- 
modations>  the  whole  chapter,  we  believe,  would  apply  as  well 
to  1847:— 

*  On  the  pier  above  stood  some  hundreds  of  Irish  reapers,  uniformly 
dressed  in  grey  fneze  coats,  corduroy  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knee^ 
and  without  neckerchieA ;  carrying  their  sickles  wrapped  in  straw  slung 
over  the  shoulder — and  every  one  with  a  large,  long  btackthom  stick  in 
his  hand,  the  knob  of  the  stick  being  on  the  ground,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  all  ether  people,  and  the  small  end  held  in  the  hand.  As  the 
vessel  was  preparing  to  cast  off,  a  stream  of  these  people  began  to  pour 
down  the  ladder  to  the  deck  of  our  little  craft,  till  the  whole  fore- 
part and  subsequently  the  waist  were  completely  choked  up  with 
them.  Still  they  kept  descending,  till  the  cabin  passengers  were 
driven  to  the  extreme  after-part,  alongside  the  tiller;  but  yet  the  stream 
flowed  on,  till  not  only  the  fore-cabin  but  every  available  portion  of  the 
deck  was  crammed  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings — we  of  the  state 
cabin  forming  tlie  small  tail  of  the  crowd. 
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How  tbe  venel  was  to  be  wofked  in  diit  itete  U  wu  dHBenlk  l» 

conjecture,  and  I  heartily  wished  myself  out  of  it  Indeed,  I  mentwwd 
■omething  of  en  intention  of  forfeiting  my  pa&sageHnooey  end  taking  tke 
next  packe^  but  was  dissnaded  by  the  captain,  who  assured  me  I  aboald 

have  to  wait  perhaps  a  month  before  all  the  reapers  returned*  Ssr^ 

we'll  shake  in  our  places  by  and  by,*'  said  he ;  the/U  be  quiet  enosgk 
when  they're  out  of  the  river:  it  a  then  we*U  pack  *em  like  herringt, 
and  pickle  'cm  too.  But  I  believe  we  won't  take  any  more.  Hold  hud 
there,  boys ;  we've  no  room  for  ye.  Stop  that  fellow  with  the  hole  in 
his  breeches no,  not  him,  th'  other  with  the  big  hole,  wire  we  can't 
take  ye. — Starboard  your  helm  ;  aisy,  don't  jam  the  passengers — ^baul 
aft  the  jib-sheet."  And  in  another  minute  we  were  bowling  down  the 
river  with  a  powerful  ebb  tide,  and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  passed  over  London  Bridge  on  an  Easter 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  happened  to  notice  the  Greenwich  steamers 
going  down  the  river,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  slate  of 
our  decks  as  to  numl)er  of  passengers,  substituting  in  his  mind's  eye  for 
the  black  and  blue  coats,  the  glaring  satin  waistcoats,  the  awful  stocks, 
the  pink  and  blue  ribands,  and  gay  silks  of  the  holiday  Cockneys,  the 
unvaried  grey  of  the  Irish  cargo;  and  imagining  the  majority  of  mouthi 
on  board  to  be  ornamented  with  the  ^Moodeen,"  instead  of  the  cheroot, 
or  clay,  or  full-flavoured  Cuba,  or  labelled  Lopez. 

The  captain  was  right  as  regarded  our  passengers  settling  down 
into  their  places :  before  the  first  tack  was  made  a  great  propeetkm  of 
diem  were  reposing  in  heapa  under  the  bulwarks  and  the  boaut»  Mid  a 
little  moving  room  afforded  to  the  crew.  Moat  of  the  reapers  had  been 
walking  all  day^  and  were  happy  enough  in  composing  themaelvca  ts 
deep. 

About  eight  o'clock  our  jolly  skipper  invited  the  cabin  pasaengeis  ts 

supper  and  a  glass  of  grog,  and  we  stowed  ourselves  as  we  oett  ooold  in 
the  little  cabin,  though  not  half  the  number  could  get  a  seat  nt  llie  tnhk^ 
the  remainder  bestowing  themselves  upon  carpetbags  and  portmanteaus 
about  the  floors  each  with  his  plate  on  his  knees  and  his  tumbler  beside 
him.  The  supper  was  composed  of  bread  and  butter  and  hot  potatoes^ 
and  followed  by  whisky  punch,  which  I  tasted  then  for  the  first  time, 
and  glorious  liquor  I  thought  it.  As  it  was  my  introduction  to  ihil 
beverage,  the  lion  est  skipper  undertook  to  mix  it  himself  for  me,  adding, 
however,  a  trifle  of  water  to  the  just  proportions,  in  consideratioii  of  mj 
youth  and  inexperience. 

Notwithstanding  the  seduction  of  the  beverage,  I  was  soon  fain  to 
quit  the  insufferably  close  cabin,  and  return  to  the  deck.  The  wind  had 
nearly  died  away ;  it  was  a  cloudy  sultry  night,  and  a  low  growl  of 
thunder  came  occasionally  out  of  the  dark  masses  to  the  westward. 
About  ten  o'clock  we  were  standing  well  out  to  sea,  with  a  freshening 
wind  coming  round  fisdr,  and  I  began  to  think  of  turning  in  for  the 
night.  What,  however,  was  my  surprise  on  going  bebw  to  fiod  nearlj 
all  the  dozen  passengers  stowed  away  in  the  six  berths,  my  own  peculiar 
property  not  excepted,  in  which  were  two  huge  black-whiakeredleUim 
inoring  with  up-turned  nosea,  while  a  third  was  standing  in  ahirt  and 
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drawers  by  the  bedside,  meditating  how  he  might  l)est  insinuate  his  own 
person  between  them  !  On  appealing  to  the  captain  I  got  little  consola- 
tion :  he  looked  placidly  at  the  sleepers,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Faith, 
ye're  better  out  o'  this,"  said  he ;  "  sure  there's  no  keeping  a  berth  from 
raeh  Wows  as  them.  That's  O'Byrne :  it*s  from  th  O'fiyraes  of  the 
If  onatatiit  he  comet,  and  they're  a  hard  aet  to  deal  with.  It  will  blow 
ireah  preieiitly,  and  a  fine  itate  they'll  he  in.  Get  your  big  coat» 
and  1 TC  a  pea-jacket  fof  you.  You're  hetter  on  deck.  Fbingh !  IM 
hardly  atand  thia  cahin  myaelf,  much  aa  I'm  naed  to  it.*'  By  tma  time 
I  hegan  to  partake  largely  in  the  akipper'a  diaguaty  and  waa  glad  to 
make  my  cacape. 

I  have  never  teen  anything  equal  to  thoae  thirty-six  hours.  Let  the 
traveller  of  the  present  day  hlen  hia  atara  that  he  ia  lif  ing  in  the  age  <tf 
ateam  hy  land  and  water^  and  mahogany  panels,  and  mirrora,  and  easy 

aofas,  and  attentive  stewarda,  and  plenty  of  baiins,  and  certain  passages 
of  a  few  hours'  duration. — Towards  the  aAemoon  of  the  second  day  all 
hands  began  to  feel  hungry — the  more  so  as  the  wind  had  lulled  a  little : 
and  accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  cooking 
potatoes,  with  a  sea-stock  of  which  every  deck  passenger  had  come  pro- 
vided. It  was  not  a  very  easy  thing  for  about  two  hundred  people  to  cook 
each  his  separate  mess  at  one  time  and  at  one  fireplace  ;  but  they  tried  to 
do  it,  and  great  was  the  wrangling  in  consequence.  Sundry  small  fights 
occurred,  but  they  were  too  hungry  to  think  of  gratifying  their  propen- 
sities that  way,  and  the  quarrels  were  disposed  of  summarily ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  they  were  more  at  leisure,  and  had  time  to  look 
about  them,  a  cause  of  quarrel  was  discovered  between  two  rival  factions, 
whether  Connaught  and  Munster,  or  Connaught  and  Leintter,  I  forget, 
but  it  was  quite  enough  of  a  quarrel  to  produce  a  fight.  It  commenced 
with  talk,  then  came  a  huatling  in  the  centre,  then  the  aticka  hegan  to  riae 
above  the  matt,  and  finally,  auch  a  whacking  upon  heads  and  shoulders, 
auch  a  acreeching,  and  tearing,  and  jumping,  and  hallooing  ensued,  aa 
till  that  time  I  had  never  witnessed.  Tb«  row  commenced  forward 
among  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  hows,  and  gradually  extended  aft  as 
others  got  up  from  the  deck  to  join  in  it,  or  came  pouring  up  from  the 
fore-cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  deck  from  head  to  stem  waa 
covered  by  a  wild  mob,  fighting  without  aim  or  object,  as  it  appeared, 
except  that  every  individual  seemed  to  be  trying  his  utmost  to  get  down 
every  other  individualf  and  when  down  to  stamp  him  to  death. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  "shindy"  the  captain  went  amongst 
them  to  try  and  stop  it ;  but  finding  his  pacific  eflorts  of  no  avail,  he 
quietly  walked  up  the  rigging,  and  from  a  safe  elevation  on  the  shrouds 
he  was  calmly  looking  down  upon  the  scene  below.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  an  awkward  thump  or  two,  I  contrived  to  follow 
his  example,  and  took  up  a  position  alongside  of  him.  The  crew  were 
already  either  in  the  top  or  out  upon  the  bowsprit ;  and  even  the  man  at 
the  helm  at  last  abandoned  the  tiller,  and,  getting  over  the  side,  contrived 
to  crawl  by  the  chains  till  he  reached  the  shrouds,  and  so  escaped  aloft. 
At  the  time  the  row  broke  out  the  vessel  was  lying  her  course  with  the 
wind  a  point  or  two  free.    When  the  man  left  the  helm  she  came  of 
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course  bead  to  wind,  and  the  mainsail  jibbing  swept  the  boom  across 
the  deck,  flooring  ever) body  abaft  the  mas^t.  Hardly  were  they  on  their 
legs  asain  before  the  boom  came  back  with  still  greater  force,  aud  swept 
them  down  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  immi- 
neot  riek  of  many  being  carried  overboard,  it  would  have  been  highly 
amasing  to  witneia  llie  trayening  of  the  boom  backward!  and  ftrwaidi, 
and  the  consequent  prostration  of  forty  or  fifty  people  every  minnte. 
Notwithstending  the  interraption  they  adll  continued  fighting,  and 
stamping,  and  screeching  on ;  and  even  some  who  were  actually  forced 
over  the  side  still  kept  hitting  and  roaring  as  they  hung  by  the  boom, 
till  the  next  lurch  brought  ttan  on  deck  again.  I  really  believe  that, 
in  their  confusion,  they  were  not  aware  by  what  agency  they  were  so 
frequently  brought  down,  but  attributed  it,  somehow  or  other,  to  their 
neighbours  right  and  left,  and  therefore  did  all  in  their  power  to  hit 
them  down  in  return. 

Meanwhile  the  jolly  skipper  Inokcrl  down  from  his  safe  eminence, 
with  about  as  much  indifference  as  Quasimodo  showed  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Deacon  while  he  hung  by  the  spout.  He  rather  enjoyed  it,  and 
trusted  to  time  and  the  boom — as  the  head  pacificator — to  set  things  to 
rights.  He  was  not  wronff :  a  lull  came  at  last,  and  there  was  more 
talking  than  hitting.  Taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment,  he 
called  out,  Well,  boys,  I  wonder  how  we'll  get  to  DnUin  this  way. 
Will  ye  place  to  tell  me  how  I'll  make  the  Hill  o'  Howth  before  nig^7 
Perhaps  ye  think  well  get  on  the  faster  Ibr  bating^  like  Barney's  jack* 
ass  ?  I  hope  the  praties  will  hold  out ;  but«  at  any  rate,  we*U  have  no 
water  to  boil  them  in  after  to-morrow.  Better  for  me  to  hang  out  a 
turf,  and  say.  Dry  lodging  for  dacent  people.*— voL  i.  p.  16» 

What  with  the  cifoquence  of  thia  '  vir  pietate  grftvia,'  and  a 
gallon  or  two  of  whisky  from  the  Saxon  passenger^  mho,  by  taking 
refuge  on  the  rigging,  had  become  legally  liable  to  a  daim  for 
yboftn^t  this  formidable  Mndy  was  at  last  got  nnder;  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  passage  all  was  brotherly  kindness^  and  pasting  and 
battering  of  the  cracks  and  contusions  about  each  outer's  inlel- 
lectnal  and  moral  developments.  Shakspeare  never  invented  an 
opening  icene  that  set  the  chief  dramatis  perwnoB  before  the  pit 
'n  a  more  satis&ctory  fashion.  The  reader,  like  our  young  soldier 
now,  we  hope,  a  Major  at  the  least),  is  ready  for  landing  at 
Durdeary — since,  in  honour  of  that  *  good  Brunswicker,'  George 
IV.,  denominated  by  Paddy  acclamation,  at  the  late  Mr.  O'Con- 
neirs  prompting,  Kingstcnon. 

There  are  some  excellent  little  sketches  of  private  life  and 
garrison  larking  in  Dublin  ;  but  the  subaltern  on  I  risli  duty  spends 
but  a  small  proportion  of  his  time  in  either  that  or  any  other  well- 
built  city.  On  first  landing,  be  it  at  the  capita],  at  Cork,  or  at 
Belfast,  the  corps  are  all  together ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  dav 
or  the  night,  whatever  ihcy  may  be,  are  a)mpensatod  by  the 
hearty  hospitality  of  the"  natives^  or  at  any  rate  by  the  easy  jollity 
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of  the  well-peopled  mess-room.  But  soon  the  head-quarters  are 
transferred  to  some  petty  town  in  the  interior,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  regiment  perhaps  billeted  throughout  the  villages  of  a 
large  disturbed  county  or  barony ;  seldom  more  than  two  officera 
together — and  always  several  of  the  juniors  dominating  over  very 
sniall  detachments— each  gentleman  condenned  to  ntter  solitude 
at  ereij  meal,  valess  when  by  chance  there  is  some  considerable 
squire  or  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  No  one  who  has  travelled  through  Ireland  but 
most  have  often  been  moved  to  pity  at  the  apparition  of  the  poor 
stripling  in  his  foraging-cap  and  ti^t  snrtout^  lounging  desolately 
on  the  bridge,  cigar  in  mouth  of  coime,  or  disturbed  in  the 
laborious  flute  practice  of  his  little  dim  oompanionless  parlour 
by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  the  inn-door.  Of  late  we  all  know, 
or  may  pretty  well  guess,  what  very  serious  and  harassing  business 
has  occupied  sufficiently  the  quondam  leisure  of  these  forlorn 
epaulettes.  In  the  earlier  days  oi  our  author's  experience,  nightly 
still-hunting  came  occasionally — nightly  Whiteboy-hunting  not 
rarely  combined  with  it ;  but  unless  for  such  interludes  in  the 
way  of  duty,  with  now  and  thnn  a  bachelor  landlord's  festivity  in 
some  ruinous  ti)wer  amont;  the  bogs,  or  the  grand  scene  of  a 
fair  or  a  race,  with  its  inevitable  row  and  necessary  attendance  of 
'  the  army,'  a  more  wearisome,  objectless,  diversionless,  humdrum 
dreariness  of  existence  could  hardly  have  been  pictured  by  a 
fanciful  deviser  of  secondary  punishments.  No  wonder  that  the 
rare  interruptions  of  the  dnlneis  should  find  an  eager  welcome, 
and  after  the  lapse  even  of  many  years,  as  in  this  case,  be  chro- 
nicled with  the  life-like  accuracy  of  memorial  gusto. 

We  have  been  well  entered  as  to  the  great  business  of  head- 
breaking — ^let  us  indulge  ourselves  in  a  little  more  on  that  subject 
from  one  of  the  later  chapters : — 

*  An  Irishman  may  be  called  par  excellence  the  bone-breaker  amongst 
men,  the  homo  osstfragus  of  the  human  family ;  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  this  their  natural  jiropensity  there  is  a  total  and  systematic 
disregard  of  fair  play  :  there  is  no  such  thing  known  whether  at  a  race 
or  a  fight  Let  au  unfortunate  stranger — a  nan  not  known  in  the 
town  or  village— get  into  a  scrape,  and  the  whole  population  are  ready 
to  fiJl  upon  him,  right  or  wrongs  and  beat  him  to  the  ground;  when 
his  life  depends  upon  the  streugth  of  his  skull  or  the  inter£erence  of 
the  police.  There  is  no  ting*  no  icratch,  no  botUe-bolder.  To  set  a 
man  upon  his  legs  after  a  fall  is  a  weakness  nefer  thought  of— Faith, 
we  were  hard  set  to  get  him  down,  and  why  should  we  let  him  up 
i^;am?  — Sure*  it's  a  Moynehan !  was  repeated  by  fifty  voices  in  a 
row  at  Killamey,  where  all  who  could  come  near  enough  were  employed 
in  hitting)  with  their  long  blackthorn  sticks,  at  an  unfortunate  wr^ch 
lying  prostrate  and  dinibied  amongst  them.   Fortunately,  the  eagerness 
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of  bis  enemies  proved  the  BaUation  of  the  XAW^  for  they  crowded  so 
furiously  to|^ether  that  their  blows  scarcely  ever  reached  their  in- 
tended victim.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see  the  wild  way  in  which  they 
hit  one  another ;  hat  io  infuriated  were  they,  that  no  heed  was  taken 
of  the  blows,  or  probably  in  their  confusion  the  hurts  were  aicrihed  to 
Uie  agency  of  the  man  on  the  ground.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  columns,  of  many  hundreds  strong,  march  into  Killamey  from 
opposite  points,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting,  on  a  market-day.  Why 
uqr  fought  nobody  could  tell— they  did  not  know  themselves ;  hut  the 
quarrel  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  no  people  in  the  best  of  causes 
could  go  to  work  more  heartily.  The  screams,  and  yells,  and 
savage  fury  would  have  done  credit  to  an  onslaught  of  Black  feet  or 
New  Zealanders,  whilst  the  dancing  madness  was  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  in  spite  of  the  vocal  efforts  of  the  combatanta,  and  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  the  sticks,  you  could  hear  the  dull  thud  which  told 
when  a  blackthorn  fell  upon  an  undefended  skull.' — vol.  i.  p.  223. 

Even  wilder  were  the  scenes  at  the  races  near  CUmaMUy — the 
▼eiy  name  is  redolent  of  row — where  there  were  no  rival  fac- 
tions whatever,  onless  those  originating  in  the  prand  old  principle 
of  living:  across  the  book,  or  in  national  politics,  as  mixed  up 
(imni^  dktit)  with  horseflesh 

*  Painfully  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  rush  from  a  tent,  flourishing  hit 
sticky  dancing  about,  and  screaming  ^*  High  for  Gloney !"  He  is  speedily 
accommodated  with  a  man  who  objects  to  the  exaltation  of  Cloney,  and 
pronounces  a  *^High*'  for  some  other  place.  A  scuffie  ensues,  and 
many  hard  blows  given  and  taken  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  the  row.  But  in  this  case  the  fight  is  soon  over.  The  women 
rush  in,  in  spite  of  the  blackthorns — tender  Irish  epithets  are  lavished 
— every  man  finds  himself  encircled  with  at  least  one  pair  of  fair  but 
powerful  arms ;  dishevelled  hair  is  flying,  pretty  faces  in  tears,  caps 
awry,  handkerchiefs  disarranged.  Pat  is  a  soft-heurted  fellow — he  can't 
stand  it  at  all — they  still  s(|\ieeze  him  close  ;  j^o  he  lowers  his  stick,  and 
is  led  away  captive  to  some  distant  booth,  where  in  a  few  minutes  mort 
he  is  "on  the  floore  "  in  a  jig,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  jockey  who  rides  acuinst  a  popular  horse  undertakes  a  service 
of  some  danger,  for  there  are  no  means,  however  unfair,  which  they  will 
not  adopt  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  race.  They  will  hustle  him — throw 
sticks  and  hats  in  his  way,  in  the  hope  of  Avowing  over  horse  and  rider. 
I  had  once  an  opportuni^of  seeing  a  little  summary  justice  done.  The 
rider  of  a  steeple-chaae  waa  struck  heavily  by  some  of  the  moh  as  he 
rode  over  a  fence,  and  the  circumstance  reported  to  the  priest,  who  pro- 
perly required  that  the  ofiender  should  be  pointed  out  to  him.  His  reve* 
rence  was  a  hearty,  powerful  fellow,  mounted  on  a  strong  horse,  wbo^ 
Teport  said,  was  much  given  to  run  away  with  hia  master  on  hunting- 


calmly  up  to  the  offender,  he  inquired  if  the  report  were  true,  and,  taking 
the  sulky  shuffling  of  his  parishioner  as  an  affirmative,  he  proceeded  to 
lash  him  heartily  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  heavy  hunting- 


days,  and  could  seldom 
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whip.  The  culprit  writhed  and  roared  in  vain  ;  his  reverence,  warming 
urith  the  exercise,  laid  on  thicker  and  faster,  now  whacking  him  heavily 
iv^ith  handle  and  lash  together,  then  double-thonging  him  upon  the 
talient  points  as  he  wriggled  and  twisted ;  and  when  the  man  bounded 
*or  a  moment  as  he  thought  out  of  reach,  he  was  caught  with  such  an 
iccur^te  and  atinging  cast  of  Ihe  whipcord  under  the  ear,  at  argued  in 
:he  worthy  pastor  a  keen  eye  for  throwing  a  line.  At  laat  he  fairly 
3olied,  trying  to  dodge  the  priest  amongst  the  crowd,  but  his  reverence 
iiad  a  fine  hand  on  hit  well-broken  horae»  besidea  a  pair  of  sharp  hunt- 
.ng^fnirs  over  the  Mack  boots,  and  was  up  with  him  in  a  moment. 
Accustomed  as  one  is  to  the  dcJajs  and  emiona  of  courts  in  this  our 
nrtificial  state,  it  was  positively  delicbus  to  witness  audi  a  piece  of 
aeaity,  prompt,  unqutbbling  justice. 

But  when  the  popular  horse  wins,  then  indeed  the  scene  is  fine. 
So  flooner  did  a  certain  cheatnut  get  a-head  of  the  rest,  than  there 
iTosc  a  cry  from  ten  thousand  people,  of "  The  Doctor's  harse !  the 
Foxey  harse  !  the  Doctor's  harse  !  **  accompanied  by  such  a  rush  as  fairly 
wept  the  winner  off  the  course  towards  the  weighing-stand ;  and  when, 
ifter  the  weighincj,  the  favourite  was  walked  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
ground,  he  was  accom]):mit'd  by  the  same  thousands,  shouting  "The 
Doctor's  harse!  the  foxey  harse!"  Never,  except  on  this  occasion, 
:iave  I  seen  five  hundred  persons  trying  to  rub  down  one  horse  at  one 
time,  with  ten  times  that  number  anxious  to  assist,  and  only  prevented 
ijy  the  evident  impossibility  of  getting  near  enough.  Hats,  handkerchiefs, 
zoats,  handfulls  of  grass — all  were  in  requisition,  while  the  vast  mass 
of  excited  people  roared,  screeched,  vociferated  the  endless  virtues  of 
the  horse  and  master,  though  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  knew  any- 
thing of  either,  only  that  the  horse  opposed  to  him  was  owned  by  an 
anti-repealer.* — ▼ol.  i.  p.  228. 

This  is  good — but  there  is  a  love  of  head- breaking  in  the  ab- 
stract,— in  the  total  absence  of  even  a  pretence  of  parish  or 
party  feud. 

He  is  again  on  a  raoe-conrse  :— 

'I  was  walking  among  the  long  drinking-tents  or  booths,  which 
occupied  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  ground, 
round  which  the  course  was  marked  out.  In  one  of  the  larse  tenta  filled 
with  people,  the  floor  bdng  occupied  by  jig-dancers,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  disposed  of  on  benchea  aU  round,  these,  being  close  to 
the  canvass  walls,  showed  to  the  spectators  outside  the  bulging  indi- 
cations of  heads,  shoulders,  elbows,  &c.  One  leaned  more  backward 
than  the  reat,  and  hia  head  protruded  beyond  the  others.  A  man 
who  happened  to  be  passing  eyed  the  tempting  occiput,  and  paused. 
He  was  provided  with  a  tremendous  "alpeen."  He  looked  again  at 
the  head — a  destructive  feeling  was  evidently  rising  within  him.  He 
raised  the  stick  a  bit :  surely  he  is  not  gomg  to  hit  the  man  !  No ;  he 
puts  the  stick  under  his  left  arm,  and  rubs  his  hands.  He  smiles ; 
some  happy  thought  has  crossed  him.  Suddenly  he  looks  upwards 
to  the  sky,  with  an  expression  of  wild  joy— wheels  quietly  round- 
makes 
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lAftkM  a  shoit  pranoe  of  thm  fteps— Qltm  a  icfcech  whipi  tiie  sdek 
from  under  his  arm,  and  giving  it  a  flonriiih  in  the  aivy  brings  down  the 
keavy  knob  with  all  his  force  upon  the  skull  protruding  from  ike 
canvass — whack !  Thekeafy  eound  was  awful :  surely  no  human  bones 
could  stand  this  ? — ^themaa  must  be  killed !  Meantime  the  skull-bieaker 
dances  about,  screaming  and  flourishing  the  stick.  A  hubbub  of  noises 
arose  from  the  interior  of  the  booth,  and  men  and  women  poured  out 
tumultuously  together.  As  the  crowd  thickened,  so  did  the  confusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  offender;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a 
wild  hubbub,  fighting  together  without  aim  or  object. 

*  Now,  this  might  have  been  his  father,  brother — nay,  his  mother 
or  sister.  What  cared  he  ?  —  there  was  a  head  to  break,  and 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  neglected.  —  On  entering  the  tent 
to  see  afkr  the  dead  mao,  I  fouud  only  the  piper  and  the  proprietors  of 
tke  booth,  calmly  awaiting  tke  return  of  their  cu8tomen.*<-*^!rol.  I.  p. 
280. 

The  aliwen,  we  understand,  is  less  in  fashion  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  rage  has  been  of  late  years  for  the  hc;u  v  stone  in  the 
foot  of  a  long  worsted  stocking.  This  is  portable,  and  puzzles 
the  jvolice  ;  and  in  reference  to  a  monster  meeting,  the  priest  can 
safely  attest  that  bis  parishioners  attended  unarmed :  '  he  did  not 
see  one  blackthorn  ' — not  he. 

One  very  good  chapter  sets  before  us  something?  of  the  life  of 
our  literary  s\ibaltern,  when  at  an  outpost  of  the  better  order — 
that  is.  where  there  was  an  elder  officer  as  well.  The  younger 
spark  has  gone  for  a  day's  grouse-shooting  in  the  bog  of  Allen — 
the  senior  meanwhile  was  to  keep  all  right  at  head-quarters.  It 
was  a  glorious  September  day,  and  the  sporting  Lieutenant  en- 
countered an  adventure  which  he  narrates  capitally ;  and  as  part 
thereof  listened  to  a  love-story — for  which  he  must  not  be  held 
responsible  more  than  Herodotus  is  when  he  diversifies  hiM 
evidence  in  chief  by  a  report  of  what  some  Egyptian  verger  or 
Thracian  slave-dealer  told  him  about  the  funds  available  lor 
the  Rhodopean  pyramid,  or  tke  flirtations  between  Scythian  and 
Amasmian  ridettes:— 

*  CkoosiDg  a  dry  spot,  carpeted  witk  young  keatker»  intersperaed 
witk  kttge  bosses  of  fine  grey  mosSy  wkile  tke  air  was  scented  witk  tke 

ddieions  odour  of  the  bog  myrtle,  he  threw  his  gun  and  game-bag  on 
the  ground,  and  stretched  himself  along  to  enjoy  the  tnoMpiil  keanty  of 
the  scene*  There  are  times  when  the  spirits  boil  over,  and  our  sense  of 
happiness  can  only  find  relief  in  some  overt  act.  We  would  give  tke 
World  for  a  gallop,  or  a  game  at  leapfrog,  or  the  power  to  throw  a  sum- 
merset, or  the  licence  to  shout  aloud  ;  and  happy  are  they  who  can  train 
the  outbreak  into  the  semblance  of  music.  In  his  ecstacy  the  sportsman 
mangled  several  Italiau  melodies  of  the  day,  ruthlessly  tortured  a  gay 
little  chanson  a  boire,  murdered  Alice  Grey  outright,  and,  still  finding 
that  the  safety-valve  required  easing,  leant  his  head  against  a  tussuck, 

sod 
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iind  gave  with  that  hearty  goodwill — that  unmistakeable  con  amore  only 
seeu  in  those  who  sing  without  an  audience — the  well-known  morceau 
of  Justice  Woodcock 

When  I  courted  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  thyy 
I  stuck  to  her  stuff  till  I  made  her  comply, 
I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  smackM  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast. 
Oh  1  these  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days* 

— "  Bedad,  ye  may  say  that  I  "  said  a  voice  within  ten  yards  of  kun^ 
that's  the  way  I  ooorted  Kitty.  If  ye'd  been  conssled  on  the  premises 
ye  oouUn't  have  tould  it  better — If  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  meteoric  stone» 
or  a  man  of  the  moon,  had  fsUen  into  the  bog  beside  the  grouse- 
shooter,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  Uian  at  this  greeting ; 
and  the  object  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
diminish  his  wonder.  Between  two  large  hunches,  or  tussucks,  of  the 
grey  moss,  there  peered  forth  the  good-humoured  face  of  a  man  alx)ut 
thirty,  lying  flat  upon  the  bog,  while  the  moss  nearly  meeting  above  his 
head,  and  coming  down  in  a  flowing,  pear-like  shape  on  either  side  of 
his  face,  gave  him  much  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  judge's  wig,  though 
the  countenance  sliowed  nothing  of  the  judge's  gravity. — The  first  im- 
pulse of  the  shooter  was  to  start  up  and  seize  his  gun,  the  second  to 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter— 

•*  Faith,  it*8  true  for  you  ! "  said  the  man,  getting  up  and  taking  a 
seat  near  him ;  but  how  the  divle  ye  came  to  know  it,  sorrow  know  I 
know*  It*s  shy  enough  she  was  at  first,  but  it's  meself  that  stuck  to 
her*  in  tell  yer  hooour  ail  about  it  while  we  sit  aisy  here.  Divle  a 
much  I  cared  §at  Lanty  (that's  her  fiuher).  ^  Let  her  be,  says  be ; 
wait  awhile,  sure  the  heiier^s  young*  Any  how,  ye'r  rough  in  yer 
ways,'  says  he.  *  Faith,  Mr.  Ilickey/  says  I,  *  it*s  becase  Pm  in 
aimest'  '  Divle  a  donbc  of  it,  says  he;  but  that's  no  rason  why  ye'd 
be  enisbing  my  choild  wid  yer  hugs.  Any  how,'  says  Lanty,  ^  111  not 
consint  to  it  yet;  sure  I  can't  spare  her  till  we've  got  in  the  praties*  So 
hands  aif 's  fair  pity,'  says  he*  '  Besides,'  says  Lanty  (sure  he's  a  cute 
ould  chap,  that  one>9  *  where  would  ye  take  her  if  ye  were  married  itself? 
Ye'd  bury  her  underground,  says  he,  in  the  qnare  place  ye  have  down 
along  the  canaL  Faiih  it*s  no  place  to  take  me  daughter  to,  and  she  bred 
up  in  a  slate  house,  and  every  convanience  in  Killbeggan.  I  f  she  did  con- 
sint, it's  not  for  want  of  better  offers  at  home,  never  fear.  There's  Burke 
of  Athy  says  he's  proud  to  discoorse  wid  her  when  he  comes  this  way; 
and  it's  not  a  week  ago,  says  he,  that  Oolahan  the  grocer  sent  me 
the  half-gallon  of  Parliament:  it's  long  since  ye  did  the  like  o'  that,  or 
even  poteen  itself.  Faith,  says  he,  the  laste  ye  could  do  would  be  to 
fill  the  keg  in  th'  other  room,  and  build  me  up  a  stack  o*  turf  for  the 
winter,'  says  he.  '  Och,  murther !  '  says  I ;  '  Mr.  Hickey,  ye'r  hard 
upon  me,'  says  I,  *  wid  yer  Burkes  and  yer  Oolahans.  Is  it  Oolahan  ? 
Sure  ye  wouldn't  marry  yer  daughter  to  an  ould  man  like  him  ?  The 
divel  a  taste  of  a  grandfather  ever  ye*d  be,  barrin  what  Pd  be  shamed 
to  mention.   Come,  says  I>  Mr.  Hickey^  ye'll  give  me  ye'r  daughter— r 
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she's  fond  o'  me.  Clap  hands  upon  that,  says  I,  and  I'll  fill  the  keg 
with  the  first  runnings — the  raal  stufl',  says  I ;  oncet  ye  taste  it  ye*ll 
put  Oolahan's  Parliament  in  a  jar,  and  throw  stones  at  it.  And  I'll 
build  ye  the  stack  if  ye'U  wait  till  the  turf's  dhry;  I've  a  rare  lot  o'  the 
deep  cutting,  says  I,  as  hard  as  stones.' 

Well,  faith,  I  tack  him  the  sperrits  a&d  the  tiirf,  but  the  dnrka 
Kitty  I  got ;  and  I  head  it's  alien  they  went  to  lay  wid  odd  Oolahan, 
and  made  game  o*  me  sperrits  and  me*  Faith,  thinks  I,  Uie  nest 
thing  *U  he  I'll  have  the  gauger  (sure  he's  Oolahan's  hrother4ii4aw) 
and  th'  army  destroying  me  still,  and  mesdf  in  PhilUpstown  jail.  Bot, 
any  how,  says  I,  I'll  be  up  to  ould  Linty,  as  cute  as  ye  are.  So  when 
the  next  dark  night  come,  I  tuck  some  of  the  boys  wid  me,  and  their 
harses,  and  went  to  Lantv's,  and  soon  I  brought  the  sweet  crathnr  out- 
side wid  a  small  whistle  I  have.  *  Now,'  says  I,  *  Kitty,  sure  I  want  to 
talk  to  ye;  maybe  I  won't  discoorse  so  fine  as  Mr.  Oolahan,  says  I, 
but,  any  how,  bring  out  the  key  o'  the  doore,  and  we'll  turn  it  upon 
Mr.  Hickey  the  whilst  we're  talking.  Sure  he  might  be  angry  if  he 
found  me  wid  ye  unknownst,  and  I'd  like  to  keep  him  safe,'  says  I. 
•  What's  that  ? '  says  Kitty  ;  *  sure  I  thought  I  heerd  voices  beyant,* 
says  she.  *0h,  nothin,  me  darlint !  *  says  I,  '  but  a  couple  o'  boys 
goau  home  from  the  fair  o'  Mullingar,  wid  their  harses,  and  they'll  stop 
for  me  till  I  go  'long  wid  'em.' 

Well,  with  that  Kitty  soes  in  and  slips  on  her  cloak ;  and,  aays 
ahe,  *  m  jist  step  across  to  Biddy  Fay's  for  the  haarhes.'  *  Wdl,'  aayt 
Lanty,  *  do  so ;  and  while  ye'r  eone  I'U  jist  take  a  sap  o'  Oolahan^ 
S|ierrits.  Fsit^  ifs  mat  stui^  sa^  he,  and  agrees  wid  me  hetter 
than  Mike  Cronln's.  Itrs  raw  stuff,  his,'  says  Lanty.  (Th'  ould  villain, 
and  better  never  came  out  of  a  still  I)  Well,  says  he,  Kitty,  I'm 
poorly  to-night,  and  I'll  take  it  warm ;  make  me  a  tumbler  o'  pimeh, 
says  he,  Kitty.  Musha,  bad  luck  to  me,  says  he^  but  I'd  rather  see 
ye  married  to  a  steady  man,  that's  got  a  licence  to  sell  good  sperrits, 
like  Oolahan,  than  any  one,  barrin  a  distiller  itself,  and  that  would  be 
looking  rather  high,  says  he,  for  they're  mostly  of  the  quality,  them 
sort.  Anyhow,'  says  Lanty,  t^tirring  the  |)unch,  while  Kitty  was  houlding 
the  doore  ready  to  come — *  Anyhow,  Kitty,  saj^  he,  ye  must  think  no 
more  o'  Mike  (that's  me) ;  what'll  he  do  for  ye,  says  he,  down  in  the 
bog?  Sure  his  sperrits  is  but  quare  stuflF;  and  what's  the  thrifle  o' 
turf  he  sent  ?— its  most  the  top  cutting,  and  mighty  light.'  (The  lying 
ould  rap  !}  -*  W^ell,  go  'long  wid  ye,  Kitty,'  says  he,  taking  a  dhrink  j 
'  go  'long  to  BiddY  Fay's,  and  mind  yerself,'  says  he ;  *  sure  th'  offioers 
do  be  smoking  ueir  dgan  upon  the  bridge,  says  he,  snd  they're 
mighty  blackguarda  afthor  dark.  And  make  haate  back,  for  it'a  toued 
I'm  getting.' 

Wdl,  fidtb,  at  last  I  heerd  her  shut  the  dooie;  so  I  just  stepped 
up,  and  turned  the  kay  mighty  quitCi  and  put  roy  arm  round  Kit^,  and 
tuck  her  away  towards  the  harses,  and  says  she,  '  where  ye  goan  7 
Can't  ye  coort  me  here  ?  says  she ;  sure  the  peopte  do  be  passing  in 
the  lane.'  Well,  with  that  1  catched  her  up,  and  away  wid  me,  hot  fiit, 
and  the  crathur  squealed.    'Ah,  can't  ye  stop?  says  she»  I'd  die 
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before  rd  go  wid  ye!  Sure  I  thought  ye  an  honest  boy,  Mike.  Be 
aisy  wid  me,  for  th'  honour  o*  God;  sure  Tra  young  as  yit!'  But, 
faith,  we  put  her  on  the  harse,  and  I  held  her  on  before  me,  and  cut 
out  o'  that  full  tare;  but  divle  such  a  pillalooing  as  Lanty  made  out  o' 
the  windy  ye  never  heercd  !  Sure  we  had  him  safe,  for  the  windy  was 
too  small  for  him;  but  anyhow  he  tried  it,  and  stuck  fast,  half  in  half 
out,  and  Pat  Sheahy  stopped  wid  him  a  minute  to  see  if  he'd  aise 
himself  out,  but  divle  a  taste.  *  Let  me  out  o'  this  I '  says  Lanty,  most 
choked.  *  Be  quite,  Mr.  Hickey,'  says  Pat ;  *  don*t  alarm  the  town. 
Wliat  would  folks  say,  and  see  ye  stuck  in  yer  own  windy  ?  Faith,  ye 
mutt  be  fwelled  with  the  bad  sperrits  ye  tuck;  sure  Cronin's  sperrits 
never  did  that  finr  rt»  Betther  for  ye,  says  he,  to  marryy  our  daughter 
to  an  honeit  boj  dial  does  ye  no  hnrm,  jays  he,  than  an  oald  spalpeen 
thai  blowa  ye  out  like  a  cow  in  dover. "  fiol  it*a  getting  late,  says  Pat, 
and  I've  Ux  to  travel ;  ao  I  wish  ye  good  night,  Mr.  Hickey.  Well, 
well,  aaya  Pat,  sure  th*  airly  boat  do  be  paating  up  soon  after  day* 
light,  and  they'll  think  it  curous  to  aee  ye  stuck  that  way  in  the  wall ! ' 

Wdl,  faith,  he  lefl  biro,  half  out  and  half  in,  and  away  wid  us  to 
the  bog;  and  I  married  Kitty  with  the  first  convanience,  and  it's  mighty 
happy  we  are,barrin  the  gauger  (that's  Ookhau's  brother-in-law),  that 
do  be  hunting  me  out  for  the  still.  Sure  I  expect  him  to-night,  and  th' 
army  wid  him  ;  and  faith  I  lay  quite,  watching;  yer  hottOiir»  for  I  thought 
ye  might  spake  to  me  unknownst  about  their  eoming,  for  ye  talked  a 
dale  to  jcrself."— voL  i.  p.  93, 

The  lieutenant  if  by-and-bye  invited  to  the  htms  of  Mr. 
Cronin 

*  To  the  sportsman's  astonishment,  the  canal  ^va8  within  a  hundred 
yards,  cut  deep  through  the  bog,  some  forty  feet  btlow  the  surface,  and 
so  completely  out  of  sight  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  notion  of  its 
proximity  ;  but  where  the  residence  of  his  new  friend  was  remained  still 
a  mystery.  The  bog  had  been  cut  down  in  several  levels,  like  steps,  to 
the  eenal,  bnty  looking  up  and  down  along  its  straight  course,  no  houie* 
or  any  signa  of  one,  could  be  diieovered.  Sure,  it  ian't  every  one  I*d 
Inrinff  to  me  place,'*  aaid  my  companion,  let  alone  th*  army;  for  I  know 
yer  honour  right  well;  and  mre,  if  ye  do  come  in,  ye'll  aee  nothing.'* 
On  the  deep  step  or  levela  of  the  cutting  were  a  great  many  heapa 
of  turf  piled  up,  apparently  with  a  view  to  their  convenient  shipment  in 
the  large  turf-boats  which  carry  thia  admirable  fuel  even  aa  far  as 
Dublin.  Mr.  Cronin,  after  pauaing  a  minute  to  enjoy  the  wondering 
looka  hia  companion  cast  about  in  search  of  the  place,*'  commenced 
removing  one  of  the  heaps  upon  the  level  about  midway  between  the 
surface  of  the  bog  and  the  canaL  The  stack  was  about  tive  feet  high, 
and  as  the  upper  portion  was  removed  there  appeared  a  hole,  or  door- 
way, in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cutting  against  which  the  heap  waa 
raised. 

When  the  passage  became  practicable,  the  master  beckoned  to  his 
guest,  and  ushered  him  into  a  room  of  fair  dimensions,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  left  standing  a  column  of  turf  to  support  the  loof,  on  oue  side 
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of  wliich  was  a  hole,  or  window,  cut  down  from  the  level  above,  aiid 
Blightly  covered  with  dry  bushes.  The  walls  and  floor  were  perfectly 
dry  and  comfortable.  There  were  sundr)'  articles  of  furniture  about 
the  place,  several  low  Btools,  a  small  table,  and  a  rude  old  chesty  from 
which  last  the  owDer  produced  some  excellent  bread  and  batter^  •  hoClk 

of  poteen  whisky,  and  two  smdl  glaatea  

Suddenly  the  host  started,  then  listened  attentifeb,  and  finally, 
applying  bis  ear  close  to  the  tnrf-wall,  commenced  makhig  gestuies  to 
remain  still.  After  a  time  there  eonld  he  dislinctly  fdt  a  vibratisn  sf 
the  springy  gitmnd,  and  it  was  evident,  from  Ha  increase,  Uict  a  party 
of  many  persons  was  approaching.  Suddenly  a  word  or  two  were  spokes 
in  a  low  voice,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  loud  word  of  commsnd, 
**  Halt,  front :  order  arms:  stand  at  ease."  The  sportFinan  knew  the  j 
voice  well :  it  was  that  of  his  brother  officer,  and  the  party  was  the 
detachment  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  Here  was  a  ])rc(licament ! 
To  issue  forth  would  have  been  to  betray  his  hospitable  entertainer,  ' 
confiscate  his  property,  and  consign  him  to  a  prison :  to  remain 
hidden  in  a  poteen  manufactory,  hearing  his  own  men  outsiile,  search- 
ing, with  tlie  revenue  officer,  for  the  very  place  of  his  concealment,  and 
to  be  there  discovered,  would  have  had  an  awkward  appearance,  nnd, 
with  a  fidgety  commanding  officer,  might  have  subjected  him  to  a  court- 
martiaL  He  knew  not  what  to  do;  and,  as  k  uml  in  such  cMes,  did 
nothing. 

Sometimes  the  party  was  moved  further  on;  then  hack  again,  past 
the  door ;  then  they  halted  close  in  front :  hnl  the  dij  turf  left  no  traces 
of  footmarks,  and  all  tfieir  attempta  were  baffled.  Several  of  the  large 
stacks  of  turf  they  removed,  but  our  particular  one  escaped  from  its  in- 
signi6cance ;  and  to  have  removed  all  would  have  been  the  work  of  a 
week.  The  old  officer,  a  dry,  matter-of-fact  Englishman,  was  becoming 
heartily  sick  of  the  adventure.  He  said  something  about  being  made  a 
fool  of,  which  Mr.  Cronin  doubted,  muttering  something  to  the  effect 
that  nature  had  been  beforehand  with  the  ganger.  "  I  shall  not  allow 
my  men  to  slave  here  all  night,  pulling  down  and  building  u]^  stacks  of 
peat  after  a  ten-mile  march,  and  ten  miles  to  return  ;  so  fall  in,  men, 
and  unpilc  arms.  Sbow  us  the  place,  sir,  and  we'll  make  the  seizure." 
{Inside.) — "Well  done,  old  boy,  stick  to  that!"  As  the  night  ad- 
vanced, the  difficulty  of  finding  the  still  increased,  and  at  hist  the 
ganger  was  fain  to  give  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and  the  party  was 
moved  off. 

The  intruder  lost  no  time  In  slipping  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and 
reached  home  before  the  party.  Till  a  late  hour  that  night  he  was  edified 
with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  adventure ;  how  they  had  been 
hoaied,  and  dragged  over  twenty  Irish  miles  to  a  place  where  there 
never  was  anillidt  still — ^where  there  never  could  have  been  the  smallest 
reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  one.  1  looked  pretty  sharp,*'  said 
the  old  officer,  "  and  I  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  most  people." 

There  was  one  thing  the  junior  had  to  complain  of,  which  was.  that 
on  several  market-days  a  jar  of  whisky  was  mysteriously  left  at  bis 
quarters;  but  he  laid  a  trap  for  the  bringer,  and  at  last  caught  Mike 
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Crooin  in  the  fact,  and  the  harmony  of  their  acquaintance  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  his  being  made  to  take  it  away,  under  a  threat  of  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  Confound  the  fellow  !  he  then  sent  his  wife,  even 
Kitty,  so  tliat  the  sportsman  was  obliged  to  compromise  by  accepting  a 
buttle  or  two,  or  else  shut  the  gates  against  aU  the  grey  cloaks  on  a 
market-day.' — vol.  i.  p.  111. 

We  regret  to  say  this  book  does  not  afford  many  clerical  por- 
traits, and  still  more  that  it  affords  no  very  ap  ocahlc  ones.  None 
at  all,  we  think,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  maturer  officer;  and 
we  are  very  willing  to  supjtose  that  in  bis  youthful  days  he  listened 
to  exaggerated  tales  of  the  priests  among  his  jovial  acquaintance 
of  the  Orange  persuasion.  One  episcopal  sketch,  however,  is 
from  his  own  observation  :— 

*  A  Phite8t«Bt  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  degree  of  slavish 
reverence  which  is  paid  by  the  inferior  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  to  those  of 
high  rank  in  their  chuicli*  Whether  such  is  the  case  in  other  countriea 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  say,  but  I  was  a  witness  of  it  in  Ireland. 

At  the  house  of  a  gentwnan  with  whom  I  was  intimate,  and  who^ 
though  a  Protestant,  was  equally  respected  by  all  sects  and  classes,  there 
was  staying  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  This  gentleman,  whom  I  met 
more  than  once,  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  persons  I  ever  encoun- 
tered :  indeed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  well-educated  Irish 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  had  resided  much  abroad.  Many  of 
my  readers  must  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  such  a  person,  and 
will  at  once  understand  the  kind  of  tnan  he  was:  his  Irish  assurance 
making  him  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  polite  observances  of  life, 
his  native  humour  sharpened  by  collision  with  the  world,  his  buoyant 
animal  spirits  ehastened  into  the  happiest  tone  by  a  long  admixture 
with  the  best  society,  and  his  thorough  good*nature  breaking  out,  as 
it  were,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of  modem  conventionalities.  There 
was  no  ascetic  nonsense  about  him ;  indeed,  a  pleassnter  companion, 
even  on  a  fast-day,  I  never  met;  no  downcast  looks,  half  sly,  half 
sheepish,  which  characterise  the  Irish  priest  of  these  days.  Neither 
had  he  the  blue  and  congested  look  which  marks  their  complexions, 
and  which  I  never  see  without  feeling  my  benevolence  moved  to 
recommend  them  a  prescription,  if  I  thought  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  their  taking  it  at  my  hands.  T^Iy  gaillard  of  a  bishop  had  nothing 
of  all  this,  though  I  believe  him  to  have  been  at  least  as  good  a  man  as 
those  who  have. 

To  wait  upon  his  lordship  of  course  came  the  whole  neighbouring 
clergy,  and  at  their  first  presentation  it  was  their  "  hint'*  to  fall  nj)un 
their  knees  and  ask  his  blessing.  Younjr  and  old,  fat  and  slender, 
threw  themselves  on  their  marrow-bones  before  their  spiritual  superior, 
and  humbled  themselves  in  the  dust  before  a  man.  Is  this  seemly  ? 
and  what  greater  personal  homage  can  they  pay  to  the  Deity  ?  We  cer- 
tainly bow  the  knee  to  kings,  but  we  don't,  even  to  them,  prostrate  our- 
aalvei,  in  grovdin^  abasement^  as  these  men  did. 

Whether  the  bialuyp,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  worldi  did  not 
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feel  a  little  asluimed  af  all  this  before  Protestants,  is  not  for  me  to  ; 
but  he  was  uncommonly  active  in  picking  them  up  before  they  feU^iiMi 
after  a  while  received  them  in  a  aeparate  room.' — IbieL^  p.  283. 

For  this  deathbed  scene  of  a  pariah  priest  the  aothor  does  not 
give  any  anihoritj  bnl  that  of  a  Paddy  in  livery,  evidently  a  rdt- 
tion  of  Miss  Edsreworth^s  famous  letter- writer ;  but  take  it,  vahal 
quantum,    Mr.  Kisbey  is  a  doctor  of  all- work,  for  whom  this 

Paddy  has  no  respect : — 

"  Father  Shea  was  confined  to  the  house,  and  the  master  tould  me  to 
run  down  to  the  town  and  inquire  for  him,  and  take  him  a  hare,  Mor,' 
Bays  he,  *  he's  fand  of  hare  soup,  says  lie,  and  perhaps  a  drop 
do  him  good.'    And  with  thai  I  went,  and  the  door  was  open,  and  divlc 
any  one  in  it  that  I  seen  ;  so  I  walks  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  Kii 
Flynn  hating  water.    So  I  axed  for  Miss  Biddy  (that's  t'hou8ekee|)€r), 
and  says  Kit,  says  she,  'Sure  she's  up  with  the  master,  and  Mr. 
Kisbey's  altiiiding  him,  and  the  codjutor's  in  it  [coadjutor,  or  curate]; 
so,  says  she,  eo  up,  Pat,  for  he's  mighty  fand  of  hare  and  the  sight 
of  it  maybe  *U  revive  him,*  says  she.    So  with  that  I  goes  gently  up 
stairs,  and  the  doorwas  open,  and  I  walks  in  with  a* God  save  lU 
here!*  says  L   *  You're  landly  welcome,'— come  in/  says  Mr.  Rm 
(that's  the  codjiitor);  *come  in,  says  he,  Mr.  Finn;  that's  a  toe 
hare  voaVe  got/  says  he»  feeling  it;  'that  will  make  a  great  icapi 
aays  ntf  for  our  poor  frioid :  but  I'm  thinking  he's  most  past  it,'  «n 
he.   And  with  that  poor  Biddy  began  to  cry  again,  for  I  seen  that  her 
eyes  were  red,  and  it's  full  of  trouble  she  was,  the  cratnr.  And  I  looked 
to  the  bed,  and  his  rivirence  was  lying,  taking  no  notice  at  aU,  batlookiii; 
mighty  flushed,  and  brathing  hard,  and  Kisbey  was  mixing  some  stuff 
at  the  table  in  a  tay-ciip,  and  a  quare  face  he  made,  sure  enough.  And 
Biddy  couldn't  stop  crying  and  sobbing  fit  to  break  her  heart,  poor 
cratur  !  and  she  lifted  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  faith  I  seen  it's  very 
stout  she  was.    And  Kisbey  was  moving^  an  to  the  bed,  stirring  rhe 
stuflf,  and  looking  hard  at  the  patient. — *  Whisht,  Biddy,*  says  Kisliey. 
*  you'll  disturb  his  rivirence,  and  maybe  it's  not  long  he'll  be  spared  to 
you;  sure  it's  a  smart  faver  he's  got:  but  anyhow,  says  Kisbey,  I  thiot 
this  will  do  him,  for  it*s  a  febbrifewdge,  says  he,  and  will  rouse  him  ir. 
the  bowels,  says  Kisbey ;  and  besides,  there's  a  touch  of  the  saline 
it,'  says  he,  stirring  the  cup  again,  and  making  a  face ;  *  it's  my  favour  :e 
medicine,  says  he,  in  a  crisis.'    *  Ochhone !'  says  poor  Biddy,  cr)^^ 
out,  *  what  would  I  do  if  I  lost  his  rivirence  ?    Ah,  Mr.  Kisbey,  you  «« 
the  state  I'm  in,  says  she :  it's  a  poor  case  that  you  can't  relave  hiD* 
says  she,  wid  yonr  crisis,  and  hie  hearty  o'Thursday.'   *Ah,  beii^} 
Miss  Biddy,'  says  the  codjutor,  stipping  up  behind  her  mighty  quite 
(sure  it's  him  that  got  the  parish  after  Shea)  ; '  be  aisy,  Miss  ffiddf.' 
says  he,  laying  the  hm  of  his  hand  upon  her  shonlther,  and  his  fingBi 
came  down  rather  for,  indeed ;  *  be  aisy,  Misa  Biddy,  says  he,  for,  by  ike 
blessing  o'  God,  it  will  all  be  right  wid  hhn.   Sure,  if  human  masn 
can  do  it,  says  he,  Mr.  Kisbey  can  do  it ;  he's  a  man  of  skill,  sajs  be^ii' 
his  practice  extensiTe.   So  keep  np  your  heart,  Biddy,  isys  the  co#<or ; 
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Init  it's  well  io  be  piepared  for  the  wonU   We're  frail  creatures,  and 
life's  but  a  span,  says  he,  drawing  her  towards  him,  mighty  kind  ;  ^  sure 
I  feel  for  him,'  says  he,  *  greatly,'  pressing  her  bussom.    And  while  the 
codjiitor  was  offering  the  consolation  to  Miss  Biddy,  I  seen  Kisbey  hould- 
ing  his  rivirence  ])y  the  nose,  and  trying  to  put  the  febbrifewdge  into 
him ;  but  divle  a  taste  he'd  have  of  it  at  all,  but  kicked  and  struggled  like 
mad.    *  Ah !  hould  still,  Mr.  Shea,  and  take  it,  says  Kisbey :  it's  the 
;     cooling  draught,  says  he,  that  will  aise  you.    Sure  it's  mighty  plea- 
saut  when  you  get  it  down,  siiys  Kisbey,  forcing  it  an  him.    Faith,  I  did 
not  like  to  see  his  rivirence  treated  so  rough.    *  Well,  Mr.  Finn,*  says 
the  codjutor,  *  you'd  better  go  down  wid  your  hare,  and  give  it  to  Kitly, 
says  he,  for  the  soup.    Maybe  my  poor  friend  will  like  it,  says  he, 
when  the  draught  has  aised  him.'    But  the  divle  any  aising  did  Father 
Shea  get,  barrin  death,  for  he  died  that  night." — vol.  i.  p.  61. 

We  should  be  very  lonry  to  indorse  Father  Shea's  exit ;  but 
the  gallant  author  is  directly  responsible  for  one  death-scene 
in  his  book,  and  wc  must  quote  il«  for  no  page  therein  throws 
stronger  light  on  life  in  Ireland  :— 

•  I  have  seen  many  executions,  civil  and  military,  in  various  coun- 
tries, including  the  beheading  of  Fieschi  and  his  associates,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  come  forth  to  be  put  to  death  who  did  not  appear  already 
more  dead  than  sJive,  excepting  one  criminal  at  Naas.  He  had  mur- 
dered bis  wife,  and  the  fad  was  proved  undeniably.  He  came  out  with 
a  placid  smile  and  a  healthy  complexion,  and,  I  fancied,  fiimiliarly 
acknowledged  some  acquaintances  m  the  crowd.  Perhapa  he  was  • 
nerved  with  the  hope  of  reprieve, — an  expectation  certainly  mdulged  in 
by  the  priest  who  attended  him,  and  whose  cold,  and  as  it  appeared 
irrererent  praying,  extended  to  fully  twenty  minutes.  It  was  dreadful 
\  to  see  a  man  stand  smiling  and  nodding  on  the  Tery  brink  of  the  gravct 
and  the  more  so  as  again  and  again  he  calmly  asserted  bis  innocence  of 
^  the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suflTer,  thouffh  he  admitted  that  he 
\  had  been  a  murderer  before.  That  such  examples,  I  fear,  are  of  little 
^  use,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  how  readily  the  spectators  are  moved 
to  joke  and  laugh  at  any  ludicrous  occurrence,  even  at  the  most  solemn 
moment.  In  this  case  the  priest  had  inadvertently  placed  himself 
beside  the  man  upon  the  drop  itself,  just  previous  to  the  bolt  being 
drawn,  and  was  there  loudly  praying.  Recalled  by  some  circumstance 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  he  jumped  nimbly  back  to  the  standing 
grating  without  pausing  in  the  prayer,  and  then,  holding  firmly  by  the 
railing,  extended  his  other  hand  to  prevent  the  prisoner  following  his 
example.  There  was  an  audible  laugh  at  the  priest's  agility,  in  mteh 
I  b«fe  no  dottbl  the  man  about  to  be  turned  off  would  have  joined,  if  lie 
bad  not  been  blindfolded  with  the  nightcap.'— vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

We  are  now  well  aware  that  a  Paddy  will  allow  himself  to  die 
of  sheer  starvation,  although  all  the  while  he  has  half  a  dozen  gold 
toYereigns  aewed  np  in  his  neckerchief.    The  following  detail  of 

some 
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some  of  his  idiosyncrnclos  as  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  viands, 
the  constancy  of  his  affection  for  the  potato,  and  his  irreclniinable 
prejudice  against  arlicLes  both  more  familiar  to  him  and  mare 
acceptable  to  people  in  general  Iban  maize,  will  no  longer  there- 
fore excite  so  much  wonder  in  our  readers  as  the  original  discov  erv 
of  tbe  facts  did  in  the  enlicrhtened  author  of  '  Paddiaoa.*  The 
chapter  is  entitled  <  Of  ihe  Potato;* — 

'  Sailing  in  a  little  yacht  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Irdand,  sod 
having  with  me  a  young  fisherman  from  Youghal,  a  sodden  north-wcit 
gale  arose  and  blew  us  off  the  coast  Fbr  some  hours  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  sail  at  all,  to  violent  were  tibe  squdls  that  came  off  that  iron-baaed 
coast ;  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of  our  bringing  up  some- 
where on  the  Welsh  coast  should  the  gale  continue,  and  our  bott 
weather  the  short,  heavy  seaa,  which  rose  higher  and  more  dangeroos  ti 
we  left  the  land.  Fortunately  towards  evening  the  wind  lulled,  and  we 
were  able,  under  a  dose^efed  maansailf  to  stagger  back  towards  the 
coast,  shaping  our  course  with  many  weary  tacks  for  Ardmore  Bay,  at 
the  rocky,  southern  ftiile  of  which  we  arrived  in  thick  darkness,  the  black 
outline  of  the  clitfs  being  only  recognised  against  the  equally  black  sky 
by  their  immovable  position  amongst  the  driving  clouds.  Relying  upon 
the  conning  of  the  trusty  Mike,  we  stood  into  the  bay,  and  finally 
dropped  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  and  under  shelter  of  the  cUflfe. 
Of  food  we  had  a  lump  of  hard  mouldy  bread,  left  forgotten  from  some 
former  trip ;  but  there  was  a  keg  of  fresli  water,  a  cooking  apparatus, 
and  good  store  of  tea*birds  killed  before  the  gale  came  on. 

To  make  a  fire,  skin  and  prepare  the  hmls  Ibr  stewing,  we  huOj 
addrsised  ourselves*  And  let  not  the  iMdiouanader  imagine  that  sua 
a  mess  is  a  mere  unpdalable  miike*shift:  sea-biidi  {RudMe  a  ikh  sad 
savoury  soup,  little,  if  at  idl,  mftrior  to  haiMoup,  e^ieciaUy  If  ate 
akinning  they  are  allowed  to  soak  for  some  houm  in  odd  water. 

Each  time  that  the  lid  of  our  kettle  was  removed  arose  a  msR 
grateful  fragrance  from  the  simmering  fluid,  till  about  midnight  a  supper 
was  ready  that  an  alderman  might  not  have  disdained,  let  alone  two 
hungry  men  fasting  since  an  early  breakfast,  and  who  had  been  working 
hard  in  the  wet  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  As  president  of  the  mess,  I  made 
an  equitable  division  of  the  fare,  and,  handing  Michael  his  portion,  fell 
furiously  upon  the  Guillemot  soup.  Anything  more  exquisite  to  my 
taste  on  that  occasion  I  never  encoimtcred ;  but,  behold !  the  trusty  Mike 
stirred  not,  neither  did  he  lift  up  kis  spoon.  He  would  not  touch  it! 
**  Faith,  I  never  see  any  one  ate  them  things  at  all !  '*  But  you  halt 
nothing  else,  man,  except  that  mouldy  crust!  Faith,  I  wouldn't  ale 
it  at  &  V*  Is  it  fast-dayP  ««No!''  Oome,  nomenae!  tn  a  psfiB 
^or  this  eormonuit  you'U  find  exceedingly  juicy  aad  tcoder.  Ms? 
Perhaps  you  are  not  hungry?  ^  Faitl^  its  mosdf  tiiat  is,  tfaeo* 
Sorrow  bid  I  had  to-dav ! "  Would  you  like  a  kettlefuU  of  Cos- 
naught  lumpers  well  boiled?  **Be  my  sowl  I  would!!"  (With 
much  energy.)   Sufiering  from  the  heat  with  their  coats  unbuttoned? 
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Just  80 1"  But  as  you  haven't  got  the  praties,  try  a  bit  of  wil- 
lock?  *'Oi,'h!  I  wouldn't  taste  it  at  all!  Vd  be  sick !  "—So  he 
munched  in  preference  the  mouldy  bread.  But  I  have  to  record  another 
peculiarity  in  the  trusty  Michaers  taste. 

The  next  morning  a  boat  came  otF  and  took  us  ashore,  and  we 
steered  at  once  for  the  best  cabin  in  the  place — bad  enough  it  was, 
but  bearing  on  the  white-washed  wall  the  encouraging  hierogly- 
phic of  a  bottle  and  glass,  and  above  the  doorway  this  inscription, 
contrived  ingenioiisly  to  fit  the  space,  and  reading  somewhat  like  a  rude 
rhyme : — 

BEAMISH  and  CRAWFORD'S  PO 
RTER  Licenaed  for  SPIRITS  and  to 
BAGCO. 

Here  the  Saxon  called  for  em  and  bacon — it  is  unnecenary  to  men- 
tion the  order  of  the  Celt    But  the  bacon  was  not  to  be  procured  in 

Ihe  village,  and  a  boy  despatehed  to  a  house  "  convanient "  did  not 
return  till  the  Celtic  breakfast  was  heaped  upon  the  board.  In  vain  did 
the  Saxon  call  upon  him  to  stop — to  pause — not  to  throw  away  so 
glorious  nn  appetite  upon  a  peck  of  tubers — at  least  to  keep  a  corner  for 
the  bacon.  But  Mike  was  mounted  on  an  irresistible  hobby,  and,  like 
the  Lady  Baussiere,  he  ^'  rode  on." — Well,  hold  hard  before  you  go 
into  your  second  peck — see,  here's  a  rasher  ready  !  **  No  !  "  What ! 
you  don't  like  bacon?  "Faith,  I  dunnow!"  Not  know  if  you 
like  bncon?  "  Sure,  I  never  tasted  the  like?**  He  had  never  tasted 
bacon  !  IL',  an  Irishman,  of  the  age  of  twenty — who  had  been  broui]^ht 
up  with  pigs  from  earliest  infancy — whose  ears,  probably,  received  a 
grunt  before  all  other  sounds — whose  infant  heaa  had  been  pillowed 
upon  living  chitterlings,  and  whose  earliest  plaything  was  souse  who 
had  bestridden  chines  and  griskins  before  he  could  walk»  and  toddled 
through  boyhood  with  pettitoes — nay»  who  could  not  at  the  present  hour, 
when  at  home,  put  forth  hand  or  foot  without  touching  ham  or  flitch ; — 
and  yet  he  had  never  tasted  bacon!  nor  wished  to  taste  it ! ! 

Poor  creatures!  no  wonder  we  can  do  nothing  for  them.  What 
hope  is  there  fur  a  man  who,  half  starved,  will  yet  dine  upon  a  boiled 
potato — nay,  go  without  even  that — rather  than  try  a  new  dish? — who 
will  sell  a  young  pig  weighing  ten  pounds  for  ten  pence  to  lay  out  in 
potatoes,  in  preference  to  eating  the  pig?' — vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

If  the  following  fact  be  new  to  our  author^  he  will  not  be  sorry 
to  have  it.  We  ^ive  it  on  the  most  unquestionable  anthority. 
When  the  late  'Famine'  was  at  the  worst  in  Connemara,  the 
sea  off  the  coast  there  teemed  with  turbot  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  laziest  of  fishermen  could  not  help  catching  them  in  thou- 
sands; but  the  common  people  would  not  touch  them,  because, 
we  su))pose,  there  were  no  potatoes  to  eat  with  them — for  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  objection  was  the  more  ciriliaed  one  of 
lac  k  of  lobstecs  for  Miice» 

From  the  potato  of  the  peasant  the  Major  takes  the  liberty  of 
passing  to  a  little  discoaiae  on  what  is  called  among  the  oiators 
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of  regimental  meitef  the  General  Qaeslioii  '^snd  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  be  among  his  listeiiert:— 

*  The  uniyeraal  example  of  the  higher  ranka  throughoat  Ireland  has 
gone  to  difliise  alove  of  spurting  and  a  hatred  of  work.  The  younger 
brother  will  drag  on  his  shabby  life  at  the  £unily  domain,  rather  than 
make  an  effort  to  be  independent  by  means  of  a  profession  ;  and  as  for 
a  trade,  he  would  call  out  the  man  who  suggested  such  a  degradation. 
The  shopkeeper,  as  much  as  he  can,  shuffles  out  of  the  business  and 
leaves  it  to  his  wife,  while  he  is  either  indulging  his  half-tipsy  graiuletir 
in  the  back  parlour,  or  out  with  the  hounds.  The  farmer,  even  in 
harvcst-tinie,  will  leave  the  loaded  car — throw  aside  the  business  of  the 
day — to  follow  the  **  hoont,'*  if  the  hounds  come  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Even  a  shooting  eporlsman  is  sufficient  to  attract  them  :  they  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  their  betters,  and  have  had  no  other. 

*  Of  course  they  Will  attend  monster  meetings,  and  listen  with  delight 
to  an  orator  who  offera  to  procure  them,  on  the  easiest  conditions,  Jos- 
TicB  FOR  InBLAMo-^a  phrase  which,  in  the  minda  of  the  andiienoe, 
meana  what  each  moat  deaiiea— a  good  farm,  eaay  rents,  dear  aeDing, 
and  cheap  buying — and  all  to  be  had  by  Repeal !  How  can  they  refine 
to  go  heart  and  hand  with  a  g^tlemau  who  promises  all  this— cracks 
his  joke  with  a  jolly,  good-humoured  face — praises  Irish  beanty  and 
boasta  of  the  power  of  Irish  limb»— irreaiatible  in  cajolery  and  matchleaa 
in  abase— never  confuted,  or  even  questioned,  except  by  some  ^  Ghitter 
Commissioner,"  who,  if  he  was  not  kicked  out  of  the  country,  deserved 
to  be? 

*  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  Irish  disorders ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  a  stronger  power  than  that  afforded  by  our 
present  laws  is  required  in  so  desperate  a  case.  To  wait  till  the  age  of 
reason  dawns  upon  a  people  whose  besotted  ignorance  is  such  that  you 
cannot  make  them  understand  what  is  best  for  them,  or  that  you  nre 
trying  to  benefit  them,  is  hopeless;  who  have  a  native  cunning  and 
aptitude  to  defeat  your  schemes ;  who  have  no  sense  of  independence  or 
shame  of  beggary ;  and  (Which  is  the  woist  Ibature  in  the  caae)  who  ere 
upheld  in  their  opposition  to  all  imfnrovement  by  thoae  in  whom  all  their 
confidence  ia  plaoed,  who  teach  them  that  England  ia  their  great  and 
grinding  oppressor,  from  whom  spring  sll  their  wrongs  and  all  their 
misery.  This  is  rung  in  their  ears  bf  all  whom  they  are  taught  to 
look  up  to :  their  journalists,  their  poets,  their  patriots,  their  priests, 
have  aU  the  aame  cry, — 

On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin — 
On  theira  ia  the  Saxon  and  guilt. 

This  is  the  never«nding  burden  of  all  the  speedies  and  all  the  writ- 
ings addreaaed  to  the  Irish  people.   It  is  in  vain  you  feed  and  dolbe 

them — pay  them  to  make  their  own  roada— drain  their  ow  n  bogs — nay, 
aow  their  own  land.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  render  the  boon  distnisCed 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  Saxon  and  guilt !  "  But  atill  the  lesson 
is.  Get  all  you  can — take  every  advantage —atill  cry  for  more — bate  the 
giver,  but  take  the  gift--"  cram  and  bliuipheme  your  feeder !  " 

*  Education 
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'  Education  may  do  something ;  but  when  you  have  taught  them  to 
mdt  will  they  be  allowed  to  read  1   Did  anybody  ever  see  an  Irish 

pe:i8ant  reading  in  his  cabin  ?  and  yet  education  is  very  general.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  teach  them  to  think.  This  once  attained,  they  will 
gradually  shake  off  their  "  old  men  of  the  In  the  mean  time,  our 

law-tinkers  may  meddle  with  their  system  of  tenure,  their  poor,  and  their 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant — for  it  will  be  liard  to  put  them  into 
any  position  more  deplorable  than  that  in  which  they  are  now.' — vol. 
ii.'p.  132. 

We  offer  these  extracts,  and  earnestly  recxnmnend  almost  all 
the  rest  of  this  gentleman's  8erap$  and  Skdehes,  as  fair  materials 
for  the  dispassionate  pablie— 4f  any  such  public  there  be  as  re- 
spects Ireland.    Part  of  his  second  volnme  is  occupied  with  a 

composition  of  a  different  class.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Review  of 
some  late  '  Histories  of  Ireland,* — among  others,  of  Mr.  Moore*s  ; 
and  we  think  Mr.  Moore  himself  must  be  startled  and  amused 
to  see  the  quiet  dexterity  with  which  facts  in  his  book  have 
been  set  in  array  a<rainst  its  drift.  A  man  of  true  genius  like 
him,  tasting  with  such  exquisite  relish  the  picturesque  of  manners 
as  well  as  of  scenery,  could  not  possibly  do  a  history  of  Ireland  so 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  Milesians  who  give  their  fellow- 
subjects  and  readers  credit  lor  any  discourse  of  reason.  He  could 
not,  we  believe,  go  over  chronicles,  and  annals,  and  letters,  and 
despatches,  and  merely  pick  out  what  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
any  one  party,  or  faction,  or  sect  whatever  : — be  must  rest  on  the 
leall^  salient  points,  with  whatever  inferences  pregnant — it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  tell  the  story  and  omit  the  cream.  We  do  not 
give  him  credit  for  being  very  much  in  earnest  in  his  own  flou- 
rishing commentaries,  and,  in  short,  hare  no  doubt  he  will  smile 
with  tolerable  complacency  over  this  gentle  castigation  from  one 
in  whose  society,  peradventure,  he  will  feel  that  he  would  be  con- 
siderably more  at  ho|ne  than  in  any  congregatbn  either  of  Old  or 
Young  Erin.  But  we  shall  not  meddle  with  the  brother-reriewer 
— too  happy  should  we  have  been  to  adopt  (and  abridge)  the 
production  if  he  had  sent  it  to  us  in  MS. — as  it  is,  we  can  only 
repeat  our  fraternal  recommendation  of  what  all  the  candid  will 
admit  to  be,  or  at  least  to  contain  the  stuff  of,  a  first-rate  orl^. 

Already,  it  may  be  thought,  we  hare  extracted  quite  enough 
of  politics  from  '  Paddiana* — ^let  usiionestly  tell  the  reason,  ^e 
do  not  question  that  this  book  will  have  a  run  in  Great  Britain — 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  into  any  circula- 
tion at  all  among  the  masses  of  the  Irish — whereas,  somehow  or 
other,  revieics  defy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sternest  and  strictest 
ban  whether  of  the  lurkinij  Jesuit — or  the  brawling  priest — or  the 
professional  Agitator  in  Dublin.    But  even  this  was  a  secondary 
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motive.  We  see  certain  continental  journals  crammed  conlinuaK/ 
with  articles  on  Irish  matters  made  up  of  extracts  citlier  inmi 
Whig  and  Radical  jouraals  of  English  birth,  or  from  the  tomes 
of  Bnch  superficial^  dog^matical  pedants  as  M.  Beaumont,  or  such 
sentimental  ninnies  as  the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  Now  the  edi- 
tors of  these  Bihliotkbques  Europdennes,  DihliothhquBi  UmveneOa, 
&c.  Sec.  &c.,  French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  or  German,  are,  we  suspect, 
in  no  slight  degpree  directed  as  to  their  choice  of  plunder  from  the 
English  periodical  prass  bj  the  mere  cxmsideratioii  of  what  will 
amuse  their  readers;  and  theiefore  we  hate  oompoonded  this 
paper  diieflj  in  the  hope  of  its  attcaetin|^  their  iiotioe»  and  he> 
comiiig  by  their  indnstnons  machinery  diifnsed  aaM>ng  itudewtt 
who  do  not  materially  swell  ear  own  or  any  other  English  hn 
of  subscribers.  If  we  be  not  disappointed  in  our  anticipatioM 
on  this  score,  let  us  present  one  humble  parting  petitioa  to  osr 
foreiprn  firee-traders.  Will  they  do  us  the  favour  not  to  omit  eat 
small  specimen  more  of  an  elderly  and  ex|>erienced  Knghsh 
oiliccr's  serious  reilectioos  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland?  Jj^tremttm 
huiic  concede  lahorem  I — 

*  To  the  great  majority  of  us  unimaginative  Saxons  the  Irish  character 
is  a  profound  mystery.  There  is,  from  high  to  low,  a  want  of  principle 
amongst  them.  They  spend  without  thonghty  and  accept  without  shane: 
the  old  spirit  of  coshering'*  is  still  strong  smongst  tliem«  and  they sre 
ready  to  bestow  their  burdens  or  their  eompany  upon  any  one  who  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  accept  the  charge.  Their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  i:i  different  from  ours.  A  man  occupying  thehich  post  of  a  leijif- 
lator  will,  for  factious  and  seKish  purposes,  falsify  all  history  to  mate 
out  a  case ;  and,  no  doubt,  will  readily  enough  abuse  any  writer  who 
may  expose  his  nefarious  practices.  The  gentleman  who  fraudu- 
lently possessed  himself  of  nis  noble  relative's  diamonds,  and  pavoei 
them,  from  the  moment  of  detection  loudly  proclaimed  him&elf  an  ill- 
used  man — a  victim  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  society — and  railed 
against  its  laws.  The  gallant  officer  who  pocketed  a  valuable  article  vf 
bijouterie  belonging  to  a  noble  lord,  and  sold  it  to  a  jeweller,  is  perpetu- 
ally writing  for  testimonials  of  his  trustworthiness  to  people  whom  tit 
knows  to  he  aequsinted  with  all  the  circumstances  or  die  case ;  sni 
there  is  not  a  fanner  iu  Ireland  who  would  hhish  to  withhold  his  seed* 
wheat  and  kt  his  land  lie  £dbw,  if  he  thought  there  was  a  prohshiKiy 
thst  the  GoYemment  would  find  him  seed  and  tUl  his  Isnd  Ibr  \ai 
Hit  long-tongued  orators  know  this,  and  damour  for  him;  aadcfcs 
English  genusmen  will,  for  factious  purposes*  join  in  die  cry. 

*  It  may  seem  harsh  to  say  that  kindness  and  conciliation  are  dum 
away  upon  the  Irish  in  their  present  state,  unless,  indeed,  it  he  aooosh 

anied  by  a  pretty  strong  demonstration  of  power.  Savsges*  or  eics 
alf-savages,  must  feel  the  strong  hand  to  inspire  them  with  rapect 
Try  the  conciliatory  system  in  the  East,  and  not  e?cn  ready  money  wiil 
get  you  on.  Are  the  Irish  civilized?   Are  they  in  a  condition  to  br 
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placed  on  the  same  footina;  as  the  English?  Can  a  people  be  called 
civilized  where  farm-hibourers  work  under  an  escort  of  police  ?  where 
murderers  are  fostered,  and  improving  landlords  shot?  where  they 
harrow  by  the  horses*  tails?  where  ball-proof  waistcoats  are  lucrative 
articles  of  manufacture?  where  they  believe  in  O'Higgins?  and  up  to 
the  present  moment  have  paid  an  imjwstor  a  princely  income  to  disunite 
tbeni  from  their  only  friend  ?  In  truth,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  scrapes 
which  this  brave,  good-humoured,  generous,  and  nose-led  people  have 
been  brought  into  in  all  ages  by  their  kings,  their  chiefs,  their  priests, 
and  their  patriotSp  we  are  aHooialied  to  veM  is  Holinehed  that  There 
ia  DO  Irieh  terme  for  a  knaTO.** ^1.  n,  p.  3G6. 

We  suppose  after  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  it  is  entirely 
needless  for  us  to  explain  that  in  this  very  clever  man's  diatribes 
he  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  casting  any  disparagement 
on  the  virtues  which,  no  less  than  powerful  understanding  and 
captivating  manners,  characterize  in  our  time  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  gentry.  He  is  as  far  above  pandering  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  the  English  bigot  as  of  the  Irish  fanatic.  He 
regards  the  questions  at  issue  from  an  imperial,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  aay  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  we  had  not  read  until  our  paper 
was  done  a  small  volume  just  published  with  the  title  of 
*  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago.*  If  we  had,  we  should  have  excepted 
it  from  our  general  criticism  on  works  lately  produced  about 
Irish  manners.  The  author  has  collected  with  diligence,  and  put 
together  in  a  very  agreeable  style,  a  world  of  most  striking  and 
picturesque  incidents  and  characters  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Union.  Eminently  amusing  as  he  is,  we  see  not 
the  least  trace  of  Barringtonlan  romance  about  his  chapters.  As 
to  his  jyreface,  he  is  an  Irishman,  though  a  highly  cultivated  one 
— therefore  we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  he  has 
not  rather  over-estimated  the  progress  actually  made  by  his  coun- 
trymen, within  these  sixty  years,  towards  habits  of  order  and 
industry.  But  that  they  have  made  great  progrew,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the,  aa  we  believe,  just  and  true  picturaa  in  *  Paddtaoa,* 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  most  eamestij  do  we  concur  in  his 
bope  and  prayer  that  the  progreis  may  advance  henceforth  with 
ever  increasing  rapidity. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  A  Year  of  ComoUOion.  By  Mr».  Buaer,  late  Faun? 

Kemble.    2  vols.    12ino.    London :  1847. 
2.  Illustrated  Excursions  in  Itafy.    By  Edward  Lear.    3  fok 

folio.   London:  1847. 

WE  readily  cut  the  pages  of  these  new  books  on  an  old  sub 
ject;  for  heaven  forefend  that  Italy  should  ever  cease  lo 
interest,  or  her  siren  fascination  become  a  fable  of  the  past.  To 
us  every  touch  by  original  hand  awakens  some  dormant  delight, 
every  fresh  view  calls  forth  some  unobserved  wonder.  Italy,  whoK 
fair  form  and  pressure  defies  pen  to  exhaust^  and  pencil  to  more 
than  outline^  must  be  seen  with  painter*s  eye  and  with  poet^s  feel- 
ing, must  be  loved  for  her  own  sake,  and  studied  in  her  unbeatca 
by-ways,  rather  than  in  those  tourisl-haunted  towns  which  foreiga- 
ers  have  denationalised  with  their  carpet  civilization.  We  hste 
coupled  the  names  of  Kemble  and  Lear,  which  combine  well  with 
other  and  older  associations,  because  both  have  selected  and  aketdwd 
for  themselves ;  peeping  behind  scenes  seldom  visited,  aad  raisiif 
corners  df  the  curtain  which  conceals  to  tramontanes  the  druns 
of  Italian  life.  Here  we  have  set  before  us  a  page  or  two  of  a 
book  of  beauty,  whidi,  thumbed  indeed  by  thousands  every  year, 
remains  sealed  save  to  the  initiated — and  to  none  more  so  than  il  e 
r«ink-and-file  of  fashion  who,  bored  with  Brighton,  try  a  *  winier- 
senson  at  Rome.'  In  both  instances  art  has  been  summoned  to 
aid  representations  of  nature  :  the  lady  weds  her  prose  to  iuinior:  J 
verse ;  the  gentleman  describes  his  own  ilrawings,  a  process  unu- 
sual in  illustrated  works,  but  hij^hly  conuiundable  »vhcn.  what  is 
still  more  unusual,  the  author  is  not  swamped  l)v  the  artist. 

A  common  yearning  for  consolation  imj)eiled  both  to  se^k 
brighter  skies :  one  needed  an  anodyne  for  deep-rooted  sorrows 
of  the  mind — the  other  a  remedy  for  inveterate  achings  of  the 
body  ;  nor  have  their  pilgrimages  been  in  vain.  Renovated  ia 
spirit  by  her  Italian  Year,  Fanny  Kemble  (for  we  resume  her 
European  name,  as,  dismissing  her  Butler,  she  writes  herself 
simple  Fanny  in  the  preface)  lias  happily  returned  to  that  sta^ 
which  her  gified  family  made  their  own,  to  delight  myriads  hf 
again  becoming  public  property.  Mr.  Lear  in  the  balmy  sooth 
baffled  the  inudious  disease  which  under  our  stinted  auna  nips 
youth  and  talent,  and,  by  turning  to  good  account  aooomplisih 
ments,  which,  ere  the  fickle  goddess  frowned,  were  but  amiwr 
ments,  has  secured  an  honourable  independence  for  those  he  loici 
the  best,  and  has  enrolled  his  name  high  in  art — in  that  dtj 
where  art  b  most  appreciated. 

Thus  much,  by  w  ay  of  introduction,  would  have  sufficed  In 
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ordinary  cases ;  but,  giving  dae  precedence  to  the  lady,  the  title, 
'  A  Year  of  Consolation/  snggetts  those  others,  accamulative  of 
distress^  to  which  it  was  the  antidote.  An  nnder-tone  of  woe  and 
mystery  pervades  the  poetic  portions  of  oar  fair  one's  volumes, 
exciting  a  compassionate  curiosity,  and  vividly  contrasting,  it  must 
be  owned,  with  the  animal  spirits  and  comic  joyousness  which 
flash  forth  in  the  prose  narrative,  like  sun-beams  in  a  wintry 
sky.  Bat  this  is  all  in  nature she  is  a  poetess-*and  more- 
over the  theatre  has  been  her  nnrsery  and  her  playgronnd. 
No  wonder  then  that,  whenever  shadows  of  the  past,  looming 
across  the  Atlantic,  darkened  her  present  dream  of  peace,  she 
poured  her  ndness  into  the  serious  vehide  of  II  Penseroso,  and 
sought  relief  from  sorrow  in  sympathy.  In  the  psychology  of 
suffering  the  endurance  of  the  Spartan  is  often  coupled  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  martyr ;  many  there  be  who,  even  without 
the  excuse  of  her  profesnonal  training,  can  dissect  with  stoic 
pride  the  morbid  anatomy  of  their  hearts,  and  reveal  to  every 
rye  festering  wounds,  which  the  tenderest  hand  of  friend  is  never 
permitted  to  ])robe  or  bind  up ;  who,  masking  inner  depression 
by  outward  hilarity,  cherish  by  concealment  the  worm  in  the  bud, 
and  yet  bare  their  stuffed  bosoms  to  the  world,  for  daws  to 
peck  at. 

Her  first  morning  at  Rome  is  ushered  in  with  a  retrospect.  She 
tells  her  tale — how  all  was  set  on  one  cast,  and  the  hazard  of  the 
die  a  blank — and  pale  as  moon- beam  on  snow-wreath  is  the  ray  of 
hope  which  lights  up  this  autobiography  of  despair.  These  emp- 
tyings of  vials  of  wrath,  minjjled  with  tears,  recall  the  breathing, 
burning  revelations  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Norton. 

*  Early  in  life,  when  hope  seems  prophecy. 
And  strong  desire  can  sometimes  mould  a  fate. 
My  dream  was  of  thy  shores,  Ob,  Italy!  •  •  .  • 
Across  an  ocean — not  thy  sapphire  waves. 

Oh,  Mediterranean,  sea  of  memories ! 

But  the  dark  marble  ridges  of  th'  Atlantic, 

Destiny  led  me — not  to  thy  bright  shores, 

AuBonia ! — but  that  wondrous  wilderness, 

That  other  world,  where  Hope  supreme  beholds 

All  things  unshaped — one  huge  eventful  promise.  •  •  •  • 

Upon  that  distant  sliore,  a  dream  more  fair 
Than  the  imaginations  of  my  youth 
Awhile  entranced  me.    Lightning-like  it  fled. 
And  I  remained  utterly  desolate. 
Love  had  departed ;  xouth,  too,  had  departed; 
Hope  had  departed ;  and  my  life  before  me 
Lay  covered  with  the  ashes  of  the'Fut»«— 
Dark^barren^eolldfdrtaryflirUy^ecki^^  •  •  •  . 
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The  last  grim  pages  of  v\y  hook  of  life, 
FtWd  with  a  mean  and  grinding  niartyrdomy 
Washed  with  unceasing  tears,  at  length  gave  back 
The  glorious  legend  written  on  my  youth. 
Again,  again,  the  glorious  shapes  returned  ;  .  •   •  . 
And  Art  and  Nature,  twins  immortal,  stood 
Upon  the  threshold  of  earth*B  Paradise, 
And  waved  me  towards  it.    And  at  last  I  came  •  .   •  • 
But  with  a  brdcen  heart.  Oh,  Italy ! 
Land—not  of  promiae^lmt  of  oooaolition ! 
Not  in  thttt  MMon  of  my  life,  when  life 
Itaelf  was  rich  enoosh  for  all  ila  need, 
And  I  yet  held  its  whole  inheritance ; 
Bui  in  the  bemknqti  dojfe  when  ail  i$  qietU^ 
Bestow'df  or  stolen — wasted — given  awatf 
To  buy  a  store  of  bUter  memories** — ^rol.  i.  p.  1!I0. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  omitted  lines  here  and  there — 
in  fact  we  have  quoted  only  thirty  out  of  her  hundred — and  we 
no  doubt  owe  Mrs.  Fanny  an  apology  for  such  freedom  ;  though 
to  be  candid,  we  fancy  we  have  hardly  injured  the  piece  by  some 
of  our  dockings.  Perilous  to  all  well -cut  pens,  and  fatal  to  not  a 
few  of  them,  is  the  facility  of  blank  verse.  The  cleverest  petiple 
in  the  world,  if  they  happen  to  be  great  public  speakers,  like 
Lord  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Butler,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  car- 
ried too  fast  and  too  far  when  they  trust  themselves  on  ibis  broad- 
gauge  railroad — and  we  conceive  the  jeopardy  must  be  worst  in 
the  case  of  one  suckled  in  the  habits  of  theatrical  intonatioa. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  we  have  read,  used  to  ask  for  beef  or  porter  at 
table  in  blank  verse  we  can  vouch  for  it  that  glotioos  Jobs 
Kemble  occasionallj  grumbled  about  the  Magnum  being  ool,  ii 
lines  as  magniloquent  as  ever  rolled  from  Lee*s  Alexander.  la 
whatever  fashion  their  niece  exhibits  herself,  she  will  be  sure 
to  show  the  blood  she  is  come  of — ^but  we  very  much  prefer  her 
rhyme  to  her  blank,  and  the  tighter  the  restraints  ibe  is  pleased 
to  adopt,  the  more  she  pleases  us — best  of  all  in  the  sonnet.  Her 
Pegasus  never  needs  the  spur — the  curb  often.  Prodigality  of 
*  words,  words,  words,  Horatio,*  is  only  thus  to  be  avoided,  where, 
from  a  good  ear  and  inveterate  practice,  reckative  is  so  apt  to  glide 
into  a  certain  cadence,  that  ten  pages  of  tragic  hendeoasyllabio 
cost  no  more  trouble  than  a  king  s  speech  did  to  William  Pitt 

The  trip  to  Rome  succeeded  better  than  that  to  Cincinnati 
The  Transatlantic  failure  must  cause  more  sorrow  than  surprise. 
Taking  the  fair  adventurer's  published  opinions  as  exponents  of  ler 
character,  that  underwriter  was  bold  who  insured  a  perfect  unitm 
speculation  in  the  United  States.  There  be  land-rats  and  waler- 
rats,  water- thieves  and  land- thieves :  her  '  wonderful  wilderness, 
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full  as  it  may  be  of  promise,  was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  a  parient  so  imaginative,  exigeante,  and  impressionable  ; 
petted  at  home  in  public  and  private,  impatient  of  unaccustomed 
control  and  contradiction,  born  in  an  old  full-grown  country, 
educated  among  '  accomplished  facts  *  and  persons — the  deficien- 
cies and  discrepancies  of  a  half-fledged  people,  str uggl in for 
position  in  the  back-woods  of  sodal  existence,  could  not  but 
jangle,  grate^  and  jar  on  the  nerves  of  this  delicate  and  daintily 
nomrished  organization*  The  faculty  of  highest  ei\joyment  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  capability  of  misery;  double- 
edged  is  poet's  fancy ;  so  long  as  the  fine  frensy  bon»  non-existing 
(  harms  are  decked  in  rainbow  tints;  in  the  reacdoOt  when  the 
Titania  illusion  is  over,  motes  are  maornified  into  monster^  and 
a  demigod  dethroned  into  a  donkey.  Thus  the  daily  occurrence 
ci  petty  disi4>poitttnienls  and  dissatisfactions  poisoned  the  day 
and  night  of  tbb  ereatnie  of  0¥er-ea»^;erated  esjpectations«  and 
led  onr  Kate,  untameable  by  any  Yankee  Petraduo!,  to  repudiate 
*  that  very  great  body  with  very  lUtle  so«l/  and  emancipate  herself 
from  *  the  mean  and  grinding  martyidom»'  the  slavery  and  *  do- 
mestic institutions*  of  the  stripes. 

Far  from  ns  be  any  depreciation  of  the  goods  which  the  New 
World  holds  out  to  the  under-fed  millions  of  the  over-crammed 
old  one :  to  them  it  is  a  land  both  of  promise  and  performance, 
where  Ceres  never  denies  her  sheaves  to  labour,  and  all-bountiful 
Pomona  need  not  be  worshipped  in  temples  of  taxed  glass. 
There  Nature*s  tahh  d^hSte  is  not  full ;  still  bread  alone  will  not 
suffice  to  those  who  have  the  means  of  living;  where  the  poor 
are  filled,  the  rich  may  be  sent  empty  away.  The  best  of  the 
Americans  seem  always  too  happy  to  escape  from  America.  At 
home  they  are  obliged  to  join  in  the  universal  chorus  of  *  Who 
l)ut  we  ?  * — but  unless  you  pin  them  down  by  the  paucity  of  private 
dollars,  or  glue  them  by  a  plaster  of  official  ones — they  are  enger 
to  stretch  their  wings  for  a  flight  from  the  vaunted  Paradise  of 
Equal  Rights.  Their  resource,  as  in  the  slave-holding  demo- 
cracy of  Athens,  where  crows  pecked  at  eagles,  is  self-exile  to 
lands  of  freer,  purer  air,  where  fortune,  station,  luxury,  and 
above  all,  the  priceless  luxury  of  privacy,  may  be  enjoyed — the 
'painful  proximity*  of  the  profane  avoided — and  the  fellowship 
of  kindred  souls  cultivated,  without  being  denounced  as  an  aris- 
tocrat, or  persecuted  by  Plato's  *  many-headed  beast,*  ever,  in  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  'despotic  towards  the  affluent  and  good,  who 
aspire  to  rise  above  its  muddy  level.*  Experience  of  the  day 
rcasoneth  as  well  as  Greek  philosophy  of  old  ;  and,  better  read 
in  Coriolanus  than  the  Stagyrite,  our  authoress  exclaims  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  on  leaving  France  '  How  much  does 
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oomiiig  abroad,  and  miidi  more  the  inititntiopa  of  Ameiica,  aab 
ut  love  England 

One  irreat  grief  alone  binds  her  with  iron  link  to  the  scene 
of  republican  tyranny :  there  remain  her  children,  parted  at  ua^" 
fell  swoop  from  the  mother.  Time,  like  ivy,  may  cover  the 
rent,  but  never  can  repair  the  ruin.  *  She  cannot  but  remember 
such  things  were,  and  were  most  dear.'  Thus,  as  the  casual  touch 
of  a  passer  by  disturbs  rain-drops  long  suspended  on  some  cyprea 
branch,  which  start  forth  revealed  in  tears,  m  trifles  lig'ht  as  air 
cause  her  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  Who  of  us  has  not  some  sad 
or  sweet  remembrance  fondly  kept  hived  like  the  hag  of  the  bee, 
which  a  little  something,  no  matter  what,  voiceless  and  meanir.L*- 
less  to  all  the  world  besides,  recalls  instantaneously  in  all  us 
freshness,  whether  of  honey  or  wormwood?  But  wbj  mai^e 
iQ  pme  what  the  Childe  (iv.  33)  has  embalmed  in  one  o£  the 
moat  magmficeiitly  trae  of  his  stanzas? — 

*  But  ever  and  anon  of  griefr  subdued 
Theie  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued : 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  wimld  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound-— 

A  tone  of  music — 8ummer*8  eve — or  spring — 

A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean  which  shall  wound. 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound.' 

Even  after  Byron«  these  lines  on  a  flowering  acaciA  seen  oa 
an  Italian  spring  morning  may  be  quoted  without  peril : — 

*  The  blossoms  hang  again  upon  the  trce^ 

.  As  when  with  their  sweet  breath  thcj  gieetod  me 
Against  my  casement,  on  that  sunny  mom. 
When  thou,  first  blossom  of  my  spring,  wast  bom! 
And  as  I  lay,  panting  from  the  fierce  strife 
With  death  and  agony  that  won  thy  life. 
Their  snowy  clusters  hung  on  their  brown  bough. 
E'en  as  upon  my  breast,  my  May-bud,  thou. 
They  seem  to  me  thy  sisters.  Oh,  my  child  ! 
And  now  the  air,  full  of  their  fragrance  mild. 
Recalls  that  hour,  a  tenfold  agony 
Pulls  at  my  heart*8trings  as  I  think  of  thee. 
Was  it  in  vain  !    Oh,  was  it  all  in  vain  ! 
That  night  of  hope,  of  terror,  and  of  pain, 
When  from  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  death 
I  brought  thee  safely,  breathing  living  breath  ? 
Upon  niy  heart — it  was  a  holy  shrine, 
Full  of  God's  prsise— ^ey  laid  thee,  treasnze  mine ! 
And  from  ita  tender  depths  the  bUie  beaten  smiled, 
And  the  white  blossoms  bowed  to  thee,  my  ehild. 

And 
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And  solemn  joy  of  a  new  life  was  spread, 

Like  a  mysterious  halo  round  that  bed.  .  .  •  , 

Alone,  heart-broken,  on  a  distant  shore, 

Thy  childless  mother  sits  lamenting  o'er 

Flowers,  which  the  spring  calla  fix>ni  this  forei^  earth, 

Thy  twins,  that  crowned  the  morning  of  thy  birth:-— 

How  IB  it  with  thee^loatr— loat — ^precious  one! 

In  thy  fteth  spring  time  growing  up  alone Ate?.,  p.  £05. 

To  Imitate,  in  renewing  her,  the  style  of  our  heroine's  own 
transitions — there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  original  in  her  second  start 
in  search  of  felicitj.    To  have  traversed  the  dreary  '  Atlantic  six 
times*  prepared  her  tolerably  for  a  December  journey  over  French 
cross-roads,  which  do  not  sweeten  temper,  especially  when  vehicles 
and  bostelries  are  to  match,  and  no  other  solace  bnt  '  a  maid 
oomlbrtable  bnt  not  amnsing,*  and  since,  we  "presume,  dismissed. 
One  hundred  pages  are  sacrificed  to  the  platitudes  of  this  Cockney 
incumbrance — ^what's  Hecuba  to  us?— or  to  details  of  the  super- 
abundance of  Gallic  dirt  and  discomfort,  and  the  deficiency  of 
cubicular  crockery.   A  warm  passion  for  cold  water  does  credit 
to  our  pilgrim  puritan,  whose  adorers  (if  we  may  judge  by  our- 
selves) would  have  assumed  that  her  ablutions  had  somehow  been 
properly  performed — for,  after  all,  there  is  much  virtue  occasion- 
ally in  a  sponge — even  had  these  little  confidences  been  withheld. 
Her  passage  towards  St.  Peter's  partook  of  those  purgatorial 
inconveniences  which  poor  souls  undergo  previously  to  reaching 
Paradise :  nothing  pleases  her,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  her 
showing,  that  she  met  with  constant  extortion,  rudeness,  and  *  self- 
ishness more  revolting,  because  accompanied  by  an  everlasting 
grimace  of  politeness  and  courtesy  which  means  nothing.'    Ac  cus- 
tomed  to  the  chivalrous  attention  paid  to  (he  *  weaker  vessel '  when 
travelling  alone  in  any  part  of  '  vast  and  half-savage  America,'  the 
contrast  was  more  striking  in  a  country  the  wi-disant  leader  of 
civilisation.    '  Humbly,  therefore,  and  on  her  knees  does  she 
beg  pardon  of  the  Americans  for  having  said  her  say  *  in  her  time 
against  their  hydrophobia,  expectora^ns,  and  sundry  other  '  un- 
pleasing  peculiarities/  which,  tall  she  saw  and  smelt  France,  she 
supposed  were  ezdustvely  Transatlantic. 

it  may  be  hinted  that  a  person  unused  to  hardships  and  inatten- 
tions ought  not  to  have  taken  that  route  at  all ; '  que  diable  allait* 
elle  faire  dans  oette  gal^f  For  her  next  trip,  if  she  consults  us, 
a  britscha  and  posters  for  locomotion  will  be  suggested,  and  the 
Place  Venddme  for  location.  The  French  postilbnswill  be  found 
expeditious,  the  landlords  obsequious,  and  the  waiters  well  bred. 
As  to  her  present  work,  without  expecting  her  to  be  logical,  we 
could  desire  fewer  general  conclusions  drawn  from  particulars. 
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II  is  too  bad,  became  she  irmvelled  in  out-of-the-waj  places  in 
an  out-of-the-way  maimer^  not  as  other  household  Kates,  and  met 
with  certain  company  and  consequences,  to  set  down  la  belle 
France  as  one  wilderness  of  monkeys ;  but  there,  as  everywhere, 
like  equality-loathing  Coriolanns,  her  heart  is  her  month,  and 
what  her  breast  forges  that  her  tOQgne  most  utter.  Always  io 
extremes,  whether  for  lo?e  or  hate— and  a  good  hater  she  is  at  all 
events — not,  perhaps,  the  worse  lover  for  that-^the  spirit  oC  the 
moment  moves  her,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.  She  changes  characCer 
as  if  performing  the  same  night  both  in  the  tragedy  and  &roe, 
and  enters  into  the  genins  of  each  with  eqnal  ardoar,  eagerness, 
and,  we  beliere,  sincerity.  When  despair  is  the  oider  of  the 
day,  hers  is  terrific :  now  riie  sits  among  Rome's  mins  wailing 
likie  the  dethroned,  childless  queens  in  luchard  III.;  anon  she 
is  pelting  sngar-plnms  at  the  CamivaL  To  hear  her  hojden 
langhter,  holding  both  its  sides,  neither  black  cares,  men,  baines, 
nw  Butlers  exist  either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  nor  private 
feelings  nor  public  reviewers,  with  such  rashness  and  recklessness 
does  she  lay  about  her  when  her  '  dander  is  up.' 

Let  us,  however,  repeat,  even  as  to  her  prose  web,  what  we 
have  already  said  of  her  sombre  lyrical  embroideries.  We  do 
not  apprehend  that  there  is  any  theatrical  trick  or  affectation 
in  these  Hamlet  transitions  from  intense  light  to  gloom,  nor 
anything  inconsequent  and  contrary  to  human  nature,  even  in 
sufferers  of  less  tinderlike  temperament.  Wrongs  too  deep  to 
be  forgiven,  regrets  too  bitter  to  be  forgotten,  have  been  sii 
grafted  on  an  originally  irladsome  disposition  as  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  herself.  Once  let  a  mind  thus  jangled  and  out  ot 
tune  surrender  itself,  seeking  relief,  to  strong  impressions,  either 
of  joy  or  sadness,  and  the  even  tenor  of  its  course  is  exchanged  for 
a  condition  bordering  on  the  hysterical ;  the  flood-gates  once  open 
and  the  waters  out,  slight  need  be  the  check,  the  disturbing  in  flu- 
ence,  which  suffices  to  turn  them  from  one  channel  to  another; 
and  as  we  are  never  nearer  hate  than  when  loving  most,  s*! 
melancholy  dogs  the  heels  of  high  excitement,  like  an  inevitable 
shadow.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  practice  throughout  these  volumes 
of  stopping  short  in  a  disquisition  about  some  general  snbject,  or 
even  m  a  description  of  some  gay  festival  scene— ^Irawing  a  line 
with  the  pen — and  so  boimdinff  off  at  once  into  a  strain,  now  in 
verse,  now  in  almost  as  musical  prose,  of  deep  personal  passion 
and  affliction — at  first  sight  this  may,  no  question,  strike  one  as 
savouring  of  he^  presto  7— change  the  scene*— let  the  drawing- 
room  disappe^  and  give  us  the  dungeon  again !  Bnt,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Esimj's  method  is  aboot  the 
best  she  could  have  taken  to  make  her  pages  reflect  the  rsal 
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agitations  backward  and  forward  of  her  own  Mnsitive  and  aorel  j- 
tried  nature. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  too  hare  'said  our  say  *  on  some  of  this 

young  \di(Siy%  own  *  unpleasing  peculiarities/  administering  counsel 
with  reproof,  more  in  kindness  than  anger,  and  gentlj  as  a  parent 
flagellates  the  child  he  loves.    Gladlj  dio  we  mark  amendment 

in  our  interesting  pupil,  albeit  the  smack  of  orange-peel,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Drury  Lane  is  still  perceptible.  In  some  respects 
she  is  incorrigible.  We  discover  outbursts  of  the  same  flippancy 
and  bad  taste,  of  the  same  habit  of  calling  things  bj  their  right, 
or  rather  wrong,  names  ;  the  same  dawdling  over  nastinesses  which 
she  practically  abhors,  but  has  a  Swift-like  delight  in  describing. 
In  dealintr  with  ungentlemanlike  men  and  their  ill  manners, 
a  phraseology  which  takes  tone  and  tincture  from  them  may, 
perhaps,  be  permissible  on  other  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in 
England,  we  are  happy  to  say,  it  still  grates  on  ears  polite,  and 
is  incompatible  with  olfactory  euphuism  and  lady-like  water- 
worship.  Beautiful  Italy  needs  no  such  foil,  and  we  grudge  di* 
gressions  on  toad-stools  and  tittle-backs.  We  have  constant  cause 
to  complain  of  tourists  of  both  sexes,  who,  starting  with  the  fore* 
gone  conclusion  of  a  book,  will  flesh  the  edge  of  their  young 
curiosity  at  Calais,  will  note  down  what  we  want  not  to  know- 
will  waste  time  in  seeing  things  not  worth  seeing,  and  then  ink  in 
the  record.  The  whole  of  the  French  progress,  in  shorty  might 
as  well  have  been  cut  down  to  half  a  dozen  pages. 

Even  when  she  has  got  over  both  Alp  and  Apennine,  her 
charges  are  sweeping,  whether  directed  against  classes  and  corpo- 
rations, or  tongues  and  peoples— not  to  mention  principalities  imd 
powers.  Thus,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Italian  priests  are  worldly 
knaves,  mercenary  hypocrites,  who  purposely  instruct  the  people 
in  ignorance  and  superstition,  while  their  apt  scholars  '  have  as 
little  perception  of  truth  and  its  inviolable  sacredness — as  the 
French.  Dishonesty  and  falsehoml  are  so  little  matters  of  shame 
that  detection  in  either  of  them  only  excites  a  shrug  and  grin  on 
the  part  of  the  offender/ 

'  Of  such  experiences  one  day  in  Italy  is  full,  and  not  all  the  glory 

of  the  past  can  atone  to  me  for  the  present  shame  of  the  people,  nor 
all  the  loveliness  of  external  things  make  up  for  the  ugliness  of  human 
souls  without  truth  or  honour :  women  without  chastity,  and  men  with- 
out integrity,  and  a  whole  country  without  religion,  make  a  poor  resi- 
dence, in  my  humble  judgment,  unless  one  could  be  turned  into  eyes, 
iind  all  one's  perceptions  be  limited  to  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  divine 
beauty  which  all  this  baseness  mars.' — vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Leaving  the  sacred  college  to  battle  for  their  suhaltems,  some 
lying,  and  possihly  a  shade  deeper  than  white,  may  exist  among 
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the  laity  of  the  eternal  city  onder  the  sway  of  rfiafen  ptietts,  at  h 
alleged  to  have  been  the  case  under  pontifioes  unsworn  either  to 
celibacy  or  poverty— ^uuf  BanuB  faeiamf  menHri  nemo»  It 
should^  however,  be  remembered  that  travellers  make  the  seaeoo, 
and  are  thrown  chiefly  among  gentry  that  live  on  them,  and  xniHt 
be  brief  with  birds  of  passage,  who,  like  woodcocks,  if  once  miaaed 
seldom  give  a  second  chance.    To  say  slapdash  that  the  whole 
country  is  without  religion— that  all  the  men  are  liars,  and 
all  the  women  Jie  Jles — thus  killing  two  sexes  with  one  ston^— 
seems  rather  summary  procedure  for  a   pretty  warm-hearted 
poetess.    Were  it  so,  society  could  not  exist  in  Italy,  where  it 
does,  however,  contrive  to  exist — and,  if  there  is  any  laith  in  Mr. 
Lear  jmssim — nearly  as  simple,  uncorruptod,  and  consequently 
happy,  as  in  localities  whore  there  is  less  of  '  divine  heauty.*  As 
to  the  jieculiarly  priestridden  Romans  and  their  peculiar  lapses — 
they  on  their  part  consider  themselves  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  contend  that  sharp  practice  is  necessary  in  seli- 
defence.    C«)iilessedly  they  are  no  match  for  a  drab-coated  Penn- 
sylvaninn,  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  they  occasionally  are 
done  by  hard -bargaining  l^ritons  in  brass  buttons.    The  age  of 
gold,  when  the  English  nation  consisted  of  three  classes  only, 
those  who  let  themselves  be  cheated  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent.,  is 
fled  for  ever,  with  St.  Peter's  pence,  from  the  Seven  Hills. 

More  illogical,  and  what  is  worse  in  the  gentler  sex,  more  ill- 
natured,  are  Mrs.  Fanny's  comments  on  her  own  fair  compatriots 
and  fellow  Consolalion-seekers.  Always  pnme  to  ridicule  and  ex- 
aggeration,  in  their  unlucky  case  her  portraits  are  extravagant  carica« 
tures,  whenever  they  are  not  actual  libels.  She  goes  out  of  her  way 
to  spy  the  motes  in  soft  eyes»  and  never  forgives  a  sister's  shame. 
Every  one  she  meets  with  is  either  sour- tempered,  ill-bred,  ill- 
dressed,  or  an  awkward  amaaon.  It  is  probable  in  these  days  of 
steam  that  every  one  of  our  womankind  who,  like  herself,  over* 
leaps  the  Simplon,  may  not  be  exactly  suited  to  sit  (either  with  or 
without  drapery)  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  one  of  the  Graces  travelling 
incognUa.  These,  however  (we  must  hope  and  believe)^  are  the 
exceptions^  not  the  rule ;  assuredly,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
nine  times  out  of  ten«  whenever  our  Continental  path  has  been 
crossed  by  one  of  those  bright  visions  which  seem  lent  from 
heaven  to  earth  for  one  day,  the  houri  has  proved  to  be  a  sample 
of  that  race,  the  best  in  blood,  the  most  beautiful  in  face  and  com* 
plexion,  the  most  symmetrical  in  fonn»  the  purest  in  mind  and 
body — in  short,  a  specimen  of  that  predons  porcelain  wheneof  are 
made  the  mothers,  wives,  risters,  and  daughters  of  English  gen- 
tlemen— a  pretty  good  breed,  too,  and  not  particularly  abundant 
^     across  the  salt  seas,  as  we  need  not  tell  Mrs.  Fanny,  If  she  has  not 
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renounced  her  jjlorious  birthright,  she  commits  the  no  less  egre- 
gious folly  of  offering  up  her  own  kith  and  kin,  in  the  vain  hopes 
of  conciliating  the  vanity  of  foreign  inferiority,  which  ker  former 
gibes  have  irremediably  offended. 

*  Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtate  relict& 

Enough  of  this.  Ready  as  we  are  on  every  occasion  to  stand 
up  against  any  anailanly  foiilor  fair,  of  the  best  of  the  only  good 
^('\,  we  have  no  wish  to  prolong  any  censure  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
JPar  more  pleasing  is  the  task  to  pay  sincere  homage  to  her 
powers  of  description,  her  keen  relish  and  perception  of  nature 
her  original  and  often  mascnline  judgment.  Occasional  escapades 
of  wilfulness  may  be  forgiven  :  whenever  she  puts  on  the  buskins 
she  rises  at  once— like  Henry  V.  when  escaping  from  Eastcheap— 
into  the  rational  and  poetical;  tone  and  temper  are  changed,  and 
the  vulgar  and  violent  exeunt  into  the  green-room. 

Rome  proves  the  end  of  her  travels  and  travwl :  and  long  has 
the  Eternal  City  been  an  asylum  to  the  sad.  To  need  consolation 
is  passport  sufficient;  widely  open  the  g:ates  to  all  who  have 
calamity  in  common :  to  this  convent  of  Europe  alike  retire  the 
uncrowned  king  and  the  heart-broken  slave.  Here  this  victim  of 
Yankeeism  finds,  under  a  sister's  roof,  new  children  and  a  home 
cheered  by  an  in-diM)r  welcome  warm  as  the  sun  without;  here, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  she  passes  a  happy  year, 
and  thus  masters  marvels  at  leisure — without  beings  tied  to  the  tail 
of  Madama  Starkie,  Leonum  arida  nutrix.  Her  eye,  schooled  in 
scenic  and  dramatic  effect,  seizes  differences  at  once,  whether  in 
creed  or  character,  colour  or  costume.  Fresh  from  the  model 
republic,  she  has  little  reserve  and  less  respect  for  setded  facts, 
forms,  and  persons :  to  her  all  the  world  s  a  stage,  and  she 
speaks  out  plainly,  be  the  gallantee-show  in  St.  Peter*s,  and 
the  Pope  himself  first  fiddler.  In  describing  the  mind  and  man- 
ners of  a  city  where  priests  rule  and  the  spiritual  is  materialized 
and  hackneyed,  subjects  which  in  England  are  reverentially 
avoided,  occupy  a  prominent  place;  and  none  can  have  lived  much 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  without  having  painfully  remarked  the 
familiarity  with  which  sacred  things  are  discussed,  by  which  an 
impression  of  profanity  is  conveyed.  In  calmer  moments,  we 
are  happy  to  see,  she  can  clearly  distinguish  between  Romanism 
and  Christianity— the  chaff  from  the  com;  she  clings  with 
drowner*s  clutch  to  religious  comfort ;  nay,  when,  according  to 
her  own  old  phrase,  the  *  black  dog*  is  on  her — when  she  is 
under  that  disenchantment  of  life  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes 
which  peoples  cloisters,  wherever  cloisters  exist,  with  those  who 
havo  expected  too  much— ^ven  she  is  forced  to  feel  that  there  is 
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balm  in  the  Romish  Gilead — even  she  yearns  to  sacrifice  herself 
for  ever  to  the  altar^  to  a  nunnerj — to  a  nunoerj — where,  dead 
to  the  livings  she 

 might  mourn  for  sin, 

And  Eud  for  outward  Eden  lost  a  paradise  within. 

But  to  be  sure  this  is  hardljr  the  prevailkig  tone — nor  perhaps 
ooold  we  expect  it.  The  triple  crowned  papacy  seen  mm 
afar,  enthroned  like  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  sites 
which  retain  their  settled  sentiment  of  power,  nresents  an  image 
that  awes,  imposes,  and  attracts.  Distance  leaos  endiantnient  to 
the  view — approach,  the  mirage  disappears-^enter  the  gorgeous 
temple,  'tis  a  whitened  sepulchre.  The  pomp  and  pride  of  the  eld 
i^^stem  is  manifest— the  spirit  and  influence  is  dead;  the  pageants 
satiate  the  lust  of  the  eye  without  satisfying  the  hnrt;  ditirdies 
are  the  staple,  and  ceremonies  are  too  obviously  things  got  up 
merelj  to  be  seen.  At  every  page  we  leam  that  the  jealous 
Roman  priests  monopolise  iqpectade :  and  while  they  scarcely 
tolerate  a  legitimate,  because  competing,  theatre,  are  lavish  m 
ecclesiastical  pantomime,  melodrama,  and  'tawdry,  tinselly 
trumpery.'  In  her  next  sentence,  however,  she  quite  forgets  what 
she  had  said  about  '  a  whole  country  without  religion :' — 

•  It  is  extremely  painful  to  roe/  says  she,  *  to  come  from  a  mere 
motive  of  curio«ity  into  a  temple  dedicated  to  God ;  my  conscience 
rebukes  and  troubles  me  the  whole  time,  and  all  other  considerations 
are  lost  in  the  recollection  that  1  am  in  the  houM  of  prayer,  cousi^ciated 
bj  the  worship  of  thonsands  of  souls  hi  hundreds  of  years.  To  pse 
about,  too,  with  idle,  prying  eyes,  where  sit  and  kneel  my  fdtow- 
Christians  with  theirs  turned  to  the  earth  in  solemn  oontemplalion  or 
devotion,  makes  me  feel  sacrilegiously.' — ^vol.  L  p.  51. 

The  native  clergy  are  less  thin-skinned  r— 

*  To-day  was  a  sort  of  climax  to  the  religious  carnival  of  the  whole 
week,  and  the  number  of  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  strange 
religious  ceremonies  was  reuly  quite  embarrassiDg.    The  eagerness 

with  which  Monsigpore   urged  upon  us  the  curiosi^  and 

besn^  of  these  various  holy  spectacles  struck  me  as  verf  stranpe.  I 
find  It  difficult  to  imagine  that  frame  of  mind  which  rejoices  m  the 
nnsympathising  presence  of  crowds  of  strangers  at  the  sacred  seryices  of 
one's  religion ;  and  it  is  always  a  marvel  to  me  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  even  the  people  themseWes,  do  not  c»bject  to  the  careless  show 
which  foreigners  make  of  their  plaoea  of  worship  and  religions  cere- 
monies. To  be  sure  foreigners  are  a  very  considerable  item  of  profit  to 
the  Roman  people  and  Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  so  the  thing 
resolves  itself  into  its  natural  elements.* — vol.  i.  p.  253. 

The  curate  dresses  his  salad  with  the  oil  offered  to  the  Ma- 
donna*s  lamp.  Accordingly,  during  the  Holy  Week^  when 
desecration  keeps  pace  with  varied  attradioB^  all  the  priests,  we 
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are  told,  *  like  rival  showmen  or  managers/  deceive  all  the 
foreigners  who  ask  for  information,  always  making  out  thai  what- 
ever is  best  worth  seeing  or  hearing  is  to  be  at  their  own  chapel. 
Orders  are  given  §ar  the  dress-circles,  and  the  crowd  renders  the 
Vatican  *  a  perfect  bear-garden.'  The  many  is  but  a  mob,  whether 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  St  James'Sf  the  galleries  of  Covent^Gar- 
den,  or  the  marble  aisles  of  St.  Peter's.  Akhongh  accnstomed, 
aa  we  all  know,  to  orerflowing  houses,  she  tells  as  (roK  L  p.  239) 
that  she  never  witnessed  anything  more  disgusting  than  the  conduct 
of  her  own  sez»  and  principally  Englishwomeit— Abigails  proba« 
Uy*— 4heir  crushing,  their  indecent  curiosity,  their  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  character  of  the  place,  their  coarse  levity  and  comments, 
and  their  flirtations  mingled  with  the  devotions  of  the  benighted 
Papists  whose  sanctuary  they  were  invading.  Eventually  our  censor 
is  '  hustled  out  by  these  ladies/ — as  is  a  poor  priest  who  retires  to 
pray  in  some  distant  and  unfashionable  church.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  professional  never  escapes  her  Kemble  eye  or  lash. 
The  canonical  kisses  of  peace  consisted  *  of  a  series  of  embraces 
between  the  priests  that  marvellously  resembled  similar  perform- 
ances on  the  stage ;  the  hands  resting  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  the  head  turned  discreetly  away,  so  as  to  ensure  the  least 
possible  cordiality  and  reality  in  the  affectionate  demonstration.' 
The  robed  choristers  sang  divinely ;  but '  all  had  an  air  of  as  per- ' 
feet  indifference  as  the  provoking  disinterestedness  of  the  chorus 
in  a  pathetic  opera ;  some  were  taking  snuff  with  eadi  other^ 
while  some  were  rapidly  and  mechanically  crossing  themselves  ; 
they  talked,  lau^hed^  pushed,  and  jostled  each  other  during  the 
whole  chant'  The  propertiee  are  not  always  better  observed 
than  propriety.  She  detects  under  satin  robes  the  same  dirty 
boots  and  trowser-legs  whidi '  in  an  indifferent  theatrical  spectacle 
obtrude  below  the  costume  of  scmie  Roman  senator's  red-striped 
toga.*  Nay,  she  winds  up  her  critiques  by  quarrelling  with  the 
Pope  himself  and  in  Rome^  the  wise  proverb  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding 

•When  they  set  him  down,  and  take  him  up,  and  cover  his  legs,  and 
uncover  them,  and  kiss,  and  bow,  and  bend,  and  hand  him  here  and 
there  hke  a  poor  precious  little  old  doll,  can  I  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
disgust  and  displeasure?' — vol.  i.  p.  128. 

*  Upon  the  whole,*  she  says,  '  these  church  spectacles  are  very 
unsatisfactory  to  me  :* — and  so  they  must  be  to  all  who  come  with- 
out a  prompter  or  book  of  the  play,  to  strange  representations  in 
an  unknown  tongue :  sounds  and  gestures,  which  seem  meaning- 
less and  mummery  to  the  stranger,  appeal  at  once  to  the  senses 
and  souls  of  the  natives,  who  comprehend  the  forms  under  which 
substance  is  shrouded ;  a  Protestant  ireshwomaa  at  Rome  smileA 
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at  what  she  deems  pantominie,  just  as  the  neatest  Italian  Mon- 
signore,  in  a  city  of  the  Moslems,  eschews  their  Prophet's  abla- 
tions as  works  of  tupererogation.  The  Pope,  on  these  occasions, 
is  a  symbol — the  visible  impenonatiiMi  of  the  charch  and  its 
prietthood,  its  attributes  and  offices;  every  action  of  his  is  typical, 
every  article  of  hi*  dress  allegorical.  Id  him — be  he  a  doll,  \Ag 
or  little,  precious  or  not — is  the  question  and  the  whole  qnertioa, 
wbi  H  arhi,  to  the  eternal  dtj  and  the  world  ;  and  lo  its  cost  did 
Rome  discover  at  no  remote  period  the  difference  between  the 
iron  crown  and  the  jewelled  tiara.  In  the  Pope  is  fixed  and 
embodied  the  grand  cause  of  spiritual  domination  and  dictation 
mrmu  civil  snpremaey  and  private  judgment  Theie  can  be  nn 
compromise :  one  of  the  two  mnrt  be  exterminated ;  and  eode- 
siasties  may  exist  wbo,  while  waging  war  to  the  kniife  againat  a 
pope  in  Rome,  would  tender  the  olife*branch  to  hb  principle— 
power— if  translated  to  their  own  or  even  nansnes. 

Oar  favoorite  describes  the  death  of  the  late  P<Mpe  and  the 
election  of  his  snccessor.  Coiaes  load  and  deep  pealed  the  one 
oat;  vivas,  no  less  noisythanshallow^  welcomed  the  other  in;  ere 
the  close  of  the  faneral  pomp— which,  by  the  way,  reminded  her, 
liom  its  '  pasteboard  decorations,  of  the  tomb  of  Ninus  in  the 
Semiramide-— only  vastly  less  impressive/  letters  were  directed  to 
•Gregory  XVI.,  in  Helly  epistles,  we  trust,  duly  since  returned 
to  the  dead  letter  office  in  Rome,  endorsed  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties '  not  known  here.'  We  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  deceased  :  we 
had  long  years  ago  marked  and  mused  over  his  half-monastic,  half- 
anile  ways — his  horror  at  the  heresy  novelty,  his  desire  to  let  well 
alone,  and  leave  posterity  a  something  to  do.  We  sympathized  with 
his  love  for  snuff — the  least  disreputable  consolation  of  celibacy. 
We  respected  his  hatred  for  thin  potations,  and  adopted  his  infal' 
lible  invention  of  Marsala  mixed  with  Orvieto — not  a  drop  of 
allaying  Tiber  in't — a  better  pontifical  half-and-half  than  heretical 
bishop.  Alas !  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  should  have  been  stan  ed 
to  death  by  the  brother  of  his  barber  (vol.  ii.  p.  63).  Peace  to  his 
ashes !  he  was  a  pope — aye,  every  inch  a  pope — and  had  the  good 
sense  to  comprehend  the  incompatibility  of  his  finality  with  pro- 
gress— to  scout  the  belle  alliance  of  the  tiara  with  the  tricolor^ — 
and  pronounce  against  himself  no  verdict  of  felo  de  se.  The 
amiable  and  accomplished  Pius  IX,,  it  would  seem,  in  his  early 
inexperience  of  power  and  misconception  of  position— -possibly 
influenced  a  good  deal  by  having,  in  younger  days,  mixed  with 
Radicals  in  a  revolutionised  colony— promised  more  than  he  has 
been  able  or  even  willing  to  perform.  At  this  moment»  while  we 
write,  his  edict  hint  of  '  pradent  gradation  in  amelioration*  has 
chilled  the  popolar  enthosiasm  and  stilled  its  braves.  Auditors  of 
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public  accounts,  barristen-of-three-yesn'-standii^yare  not  enough; 
steam  and  rail  concessions  will  not  now  aatitfy- — na\%  by  increasing 
foreign  influx,  ihejwill  stimulate  the  craving  for  foreign  civil  and 
religions  liberty.  Strange  gifts  from  a  hand  which  forges  fetters 
for  soul  and  mind !  The  position  of  Pius  IX.  is  painfnllj  diifi* 
cult:  treason  foreqpa  and  domestic,  the  Austrian  bayonet,  the 
Jesait*s  'bocoone/  the  ghost  of  Clement  XIV.^  menace  htm  if 
he  proceeds— Italian  exaltation  and  exasperation  if  he  stands  stilL 
We  may  expect  to  hear  of  many  vacillations — ^plots — reactions— 
and  resumptions.  The  acclamations  which  hailed  his  accession 
grieved  our  Corinna's  ear,  as  *  demanding  impossibilities  and  fore- 
telling disappointments;'  yet  she  cheers  him  on  to  a  gult  deeper 
than  that  into  which  the  sell-devoting  Curtius  plunged. 

*  It  may  be  that  the  stone  which  thou  art  heaving 

From  off  thy  people's  neck  shall  fall  and  crush  thee  % 

It  may  be  that  the  sudden  flood  shall  push  thee 
From  off  the  rock,  whence,  prophet-like,  believing 
In  God's  great  future,  thou  dost  set  it  free  ! 

Yet  heave  it,  heave  it  heaven  high,  nor  fear 

To  be  o'erwhelmM  in  the  first  wild  career 
Of  those  long-priaon'd  tides  of  liberty ! 

*  That  stone  which  thou  hast  lifted  from  the  heart 

Of  a  whole  nation,  shall  become  to  thee 
A  glorious  monument,  such  as  no  art 

E'er  piled  above  a  mortal  memory  : 
Falling  beneath  it,  thou  shalt  have  a  tomb 
That  shall  make  low  the  loftiest  dome  in  Rome !' — vol.  ii.  p,  218. 

Her  melodramatic  tendencies  were  enlisted  by  the  prologue  of 
his  pontificate;  she  was  enchanted  with  '  the  nocturnal  expeditions 
of  his  Holiness,  disguised  as  an  abbate  *  h,  la  Haroon  Alraschid, 
his  manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  keys  h  la  Normanby»  his 
throwing  parses  to  paupers  h  la  Tekeli.  There  was  much  small 
jealous  interference  widi  nobodies  about  nothings  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  oldGregorio ; — but  surely  that  might  haye  been  gotnd 
of  tacitly — at  all  events^  without  constant  protrusion  of  the  new 
Infallible  in  proprid  permmd.  To  our  sob«r  notions,  the  time  of 
the  Head  of  Church  and  State  is  ill  wasted  even  on  petty  pities, 
which  may  better  be  entrusted  to  subordinate  relieving  officers— 
and  we  greatly  fear  on  the  whole,  that  at  the  centre  of  hierocratic 
Rome  as  at  that  of  siderocratic  Brandenburgh,  a  step  has  been 
taken  which  can  neitlicr  be  retracted  nor  persisted  in  without 
serious  danger  to  far  more  liian  the  initiator.  But  let  us  hope 
i£  we  can.    In  both  cases  we  respect  the  main  motive ;  and 

*  Prudens  futuri  lemporis  cxitum 
Caliginos^  nocte  premit  l>eus«' 
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The  transition  to  Art  is  easy  in  Rome,  where,  twin-sister  of  Re-- 
llgion,  she  has  lon<j  divided  the  allegiance  of  strangers.  Her  earliest 
and  best  patron  has  l)cen  the  Church,  who  has  dearly  paid  for 
her  whistle.  The  necessity  of  replenishing  a  treasury  exhausie<l 
from  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's,  roused,  by  the  abuse  of  spiritual 
traffic,  a  Luther  to  shake  its  foundations.  Leo  X.,  by  his  idol- 
wonhip  of  the  classical,  drove  Christian  art  from  the  temple  and 
desecrated  its  altars  with  pagan  beauty ;  and  insulted  Beiigioa 
avenged  herself  by  the  iconoclastic  Reformation. 

We  submit  (now  Mr.  Seguier  is  deail)  the  f<^owiiig  ■emible 
observatioiia  to  the  trustees  of  the  Natiooel  GaUerj 

^  There  is  nothing  of  which  the  impression  hss  Become  deeper  in  mj 
mind  tibin  the  necessity  of  tn  absolute  edaestkm  Ibr  anything  like  a 
due  appredstion  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  art.  In  thoae  alone 
possessed  of  the  intuitive  perceptions  and  exceptional  org^isation  of 
gentusy  the  process  of  appreciation  may  be  rapid;  to  the  majority  it 
must  be  like  all  their  accomphshments— meet  gradusl.  There  is  some- 
thing absolutely  piteous  in  watching  the  procession  of  thronging  sight- 
seers who  visit  these  wonderful  shrines,  aim  knowing  how  little  pleaiure» 
and  less  profit,  they  bear  away  firom  their  cursory  and  yet  laborious  pil- 
grimages. It  is  the  work  of  years,  to  one  not  especially  gifted,  to  learn 
to  discriminate  (in  all  art,  but  in  painting,  I  should  say,  especially)  bad 
from  good,  and  good  from  what  is  best.  Perfect  senses,  vivid  sensi- 
bilities, imagination  for  the  ideal,  judgment  for  the  real,  knowledge  of 
what  is  technical  in  the  execution,  critical  competency  to  apprehend  ihc 
merits  and  the  claims  of  that  which  is  purely  intellectual,  the  concep- 
tion ;  knowledge  to  furni^^h  comparisons  with  wliat  is  prescriptive  in 
art — reflection  to  suggest  that  which  is  paramount  in  nature — long  habits 
of  observation  ezercised  on  various  and  numerous  works — and  that  which 
most  hardly  pteserfea  ttaelf  thraoghali  this,  and  yet  witheol  whidi  all 
this  makes  but  a  commonplace  perceiyer  of  fiuilta  and  beauties — ^fresh- 
ness of  mind  and  depth  of  feding,  from  which  alone  (combined  with 
the  rest)  can  spring  the  faculties  of  an  <9)fireda<or---theae,  it  appears 
to  me,  are  the  aMolutely  indispensable  quahfications  for  those  who 
would  not  only  see  but  comprehend  art/— toL  ii.  p.  268* 

Few,  we  fear,  of  our  countrymen  pass  the  Alps  provided  with 
one  tithe  of  our  fair  countrywoman's  indispensables ;  and  however 
glibly  many  may  talk  of  their  Raphael,  Correg^^io,  and  stufl, 
established  fine  thing^s  are  generally  taken  for  granted,  and  rap- 
tures regulated  per  notes  of  admiration  in  the  '  Murray.'  Smai- 
terers  shrink  from  hints  of  dissent  or  disappointment :  to  praise 
Pietro  Perugino  is  always  safe  at  Rome.  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing ;  misplaced  erudition  worse.  Woe  to  the  car- 
penter critics  who  measure  St.  Peter's  with  a  foot-rule !  Woe 
to  such  as  geologize  the  Venus  de'  Medicis,  and  speculate  on 
the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  just  as  Murcbison  does  on  a 
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boulder  of  the  Baltic  !  The  poetry  is  not  more  surely  thus  dis- 
charged out  of  Art,  than  it  is  from  History  by  the  Niebuhr  school 
— all  immeasurably  colder  and  harder  than  their  master — peering 
pedants  without  romance  or  music  in  their  souls,  who  send  tourists 
back  to  their  parishes  like  vagrant  paupers,  dry  as  remainder 
biscuit.  '  Gardez-vous,'  exclaims  Voltaire,  *  des  gens  durs,  qui  se 
disent  solides,  des  esprits  sombres,  qui  pretendent  au  jugement 
parcequ'ils  sont  depourvus  d'imagination^  qui  veulent  profciire  la 
belle  antiquite  de  la  fable/ 

The  fine  arts,  be  thej  properly  undentood  and  enjoyed  or  iiot» 
are  endemic  and  epidemic  as  tbe  malaria ;  all  catch  the  generoiit 
infection.  Our  citizens  abandon  gastronomica-^our  country  gen- 
tlemen bucolics — ^to  dabble  in  dilettanteism.  A  German  thirst 
for  sight-seeing  torments  all  —  CJiristiam  ad  hones !  resounds 
again  in  the  Colisenm*  Usually  the  lions  are  taken  by  localities, 
not  analogies;  from  conyenient  visiting  distances  like  country 
society^  and  not  from  congenialities.  Thus  Rome  is  regnlarlj 
^done/  and  a  useless  kaleidoscope,  a  pasticcio  of  pillar  and  post, 
impressed  on  the  mind*s  eye.  All,  moreorer,  are  in  the  art- 
buying  vein;  Rome  is  sacked  and  ransacked  for  original  copies, 
mcdem  antiques,  Francesco  da  Imolas,  and  rubbish,  as  if  War- 
dour  Street  did  not  exist  Happily,  the  diMase  is  local.  Sweet 
home  is  the  sure  specific,  where,  once  safely  back,  the  most 
Irantic  taste  is  put  away  with  the  passj[X)rt  and  courier* 

liberal  in  everything  but  admiration  of  Yankees,  our  heroine 
exercises  her  private  j  udgment  on  pictures  as  on  popes.  The  Last 
Judgment  of  the  Sistine  '  horrifies  her.*  Perhaps  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  the  subject  attractive,  and  MidiaeUs  object  was  to  awe. 
At  all  events  he  here  emancipated  art  from  its  swaddling  clothes, 
shattering  the  timul  and  conventional  with  colossal  power.  We 
have  less  quarrel  with  her  criticism  on  the  face  of  the  Fornarina, 
which  is,  says  she,  *  without  feeling — that  of  a  stupid,  starinr^, 
handsome,  yet  unlovely  creature.*  This  transcript  of  a  vulgar 
peasant,  ripe  and  brown  as  an  apricot,  is  stamped  with  an  absence 
of  purity  and  ideality,  and  a  presence  of  the  she-tiger,  that  one 
would  have  thought  must  have  'horrified*  the  gentle  Raphael, 
unless  piquant  contrast  motived  his  caprice.  To  us  it  lacks  the 
Juno-like  quality  of  beauty,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  clsusses 
of  Roman  women — that  severity  which  scorns  to  coquet  or  cap- 
tivate, and  resents  the  passing  atlmiration  of  a  male  Goth  or  Celt 
— misplaced,  indeed,  according  to  our  sharp-eyed  judge,  who  in 
her  stern  summing-up  pronounces  *  their  persons  clumsy,  their 
feet  and  ankles  extremely  thick  and  ill  shaped,  their  divinity 
wMnifig  no  lower  than  their  shoulders.'  If  this  be  true,  which  we 
are  unable  to  settle,  these  divinities  are  best  seen  in  kitcat  size, 
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and  in  distant  balcony  like  the  charmers  of  Beppo,  nor  would 
nearer  attractions  be  diminished^  were  *  forget  me  not '  inscribed 
on  their  ablutlonary  appurtenances. 

Select  parties  to  visit  the  Coliseum  in  the  glimpses  of  the  mooo 
are  said  to  form  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  nisht  at  Home — for 
mothers  who  have  many  daughters  to  marry.'*  Hymen,  bowerer, 
has  ceased  to  expect  homage  even  from  the  imagination  of  Fannj 
Kemble  who  (Love's  Labour  Lost)  lights  her  torch  in  the  cold 
statue-peopled  Vatican.  Gentlemen  of  an  aesthetic  turn  maj  like 
to  hear  the  effect  produced  by  the  Apollo  on  a  ladj  rtodent.  She 
thus  makes  her  confession  :— 

*  I  could  believe  the  legend  of  the  girl  who  died  for  love  of  it ;  for 
myself  my  eyes  swam  in  tear?,  and  my  knees  knocked  together,  and  I 
could  hardly  hold  my  breath  while  I  stood  before  it; — I  have  no  wodi 
to  speak  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  these  sew  revelations  of  beauty  aaiif 
giscsy  vouchsafed  to  me  in  this  the  very  mouming-time  of  my  hie. 
Angds  have  mmistered,  do  minister,  to  me  incessantly ;  and  this  ca* 
chanting  presence,  this  divinity  of  the  beauty-worshipping  heatheos»  is 
to  me  a  very  messenger  of  my  God  bidding  me  bless  hhn  who  halh  po^ 
mitted  me  to  behold  it!'— vol.  ii.  p.  IL 

Poetical,  pajsran,  and  passionate  this.  Colder-bloocled  men 
Germans  and  others,  have  criticised  the  Apollo's  form  as  effemi- 
nate. We  omit  their  learned  speculations.  Certainly  its  elegan: 
proportions  are  heightened  by  the  contrasts  and  odious  compari- 
sons afforded  by  the  desiccated  New  Yorkers  and  duck-leg-ged 
Bavarians  that  come  to  see  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Roman  Cos- 
todes  who,  being  fearfully  made,  pantaloons  and  all,  are,  wf 
suppose,  placed  there  by  his  Holiness  on  principle,  as  pcrmaneni 
foils.  Many  again  of  the  modern  artists  who  look  on,  and  would 
fain  copy,  disfigure  the  human  form,  originally  not  over-divine,  by 
snperflaous  hairs,  negation  of  soap,  and  bandit  costume.  From 
their  numbers  and  constant  residence  these  are  chartered  libei^ 
tines  at  Rome ;  the  '  season'  once  over^  they  rule  in  the  city  and 
out  of  it.  Safe  from  robbers,  even  in  inns,  they,  like  our  com- 
mercial travellers,  exact  the  best  accommodations  for  the  wont 
prices.  Nor  does  mine  host  dare  refuse :  once  placed  under  their 
ban,  he  is  rnined.  Poor  their  customers  must  be,  as  the  maifcel 
is  overstodced ;  yet  poverty  degrades  noncj  whom  art  ^T»oMff, 
second-rate  as  it  is;  for  amid  the  thousands  of  greasy-beaidcd 
aspirants,  few  at  Rome  attain  mediocrity.    Meanwhile  Ihey 

*  Botany  ean  bora  at  badly  w  geology.  Woo  to  the  pioifcwoi  (ire  ootry  toit 
hii  name  if  Italton)  who  discovered  that  tlie  Flora  CoiUta  tshibitc  'Two  hundred  Ml 

sixty  species  of  plan  ti — wlicTtM^)f  one-fourth  are  Pa  pi  lion  acrrr,  while  the  Pry; /f/iK  u 
make  up  a  large  uroportiou  of  the  remeimder.'—r Handbook  ^  CtHtral  Itaig^  p. 
Perhapt  the  Manuaugt  who  made  the  quotatioo  wat  ily. 
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1m  among  each  other  in  jollj  freemasonry,  nnincunbered  with 
the  cares  of  three  per  cents,  dressing-cases,  or  etiquette.  Some 
of  their  saturn.ilia  are  singular.  That  at  Cervera  (vol.  ii.  p.  24) 
is  described,  like  the  Carnival  at  Rome  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  with  far 
inore  words  than  wit,  which,  say  the  best  authorities,  should  be 
brief,  keen,  and  polished  as  a  razor.  The  quality  of  our  tourist's 
is  not  first-rate.  Drolleries  and  comicalities  which  'kill  her'  read 
flat  and  savourless  in  her  telling.  The  b(Kly  figures  more  than 
the  mind  in  her  merriment.  At  the  first  squeaking  of  the  wry- 
necked  fife,  she  clambers  to  the  casement  to  gaze  on  fools  with 
varnished  faces,  which  mock  the  stern  dignity  of  Rome  \  then 
notlej  is  hers  and  the  only  wear.  The  tomb  of  Caesar  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter  re-echo  the  fqneak  of  conventional  nomenie, 
the  roars  of  school-boy  rapture  in  middle-aged  multitudes;  and 
OUT  desolate  mother  having  played  her  part  with  the  noisiest, 
retnms  happy  home,  jaded  and  pelted  to  her  heart's  content  with 
sngar-plnms,  which  *  fill  stays  and  bosoms,  getting  down  backs, 
and  all  over  ns.'  These  are  matters  of  taste ;  to  onrs  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  her  book  consists  in  her  record  of  more  lucid  intervals, 
when  divorced  from  things  and  persons  which,  as  she  sometimes 
confesses,  render  Rome  a  bear-garden. 

Her  summer  is  passed  tn  vUhgiatUTa  at  Frascati,  and  this 
subject,  rarely  touched  on,  is  brought  before  us  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  genuine  and  worthy  enthusiasm.   Old  sic  omnia  ! 

*0h!  how  lovely  it  was !    A  happy  company  of  friends  gathered 
together  under  one  roof,  from  whose  national  and  individual  dissimi- 
larities no  element  of  discord  arose,  but  one  variety  of  harmony — licarts 
bound  in  golden  link  of  friendly  fellowship.    How  charming  the  life 
was,  too,  with  its  monotony  and  variety  like  that  of  beautiful  nature  itself! 
The  early  morning  walk  through  dewy  vineyards,  where  I  forestalled 
my  breakfast,  picking  from  the  purple  and  amber  bunches, like  a  greedy 
bird,  the  finest  grapes,  all  bathed  in  bloom  and  freshness,  or  breaking 
from  the  branches  over  my  head  the  heavy-hanging  luscious  figs,  while 
my  eyes  slowly  wandered  from  the  Sabine  bills  to  the  Alban  mountain, 
and  from  the  shining  glorious  Cam  pagna  to  the  flittering  Mediterranean. 
Then  the  noon-day  plunge  in  the  cool  fountam,  with  those  beautiM 
children,  their  round  rosy  limbs  shining  through  the  clear  water,  and 
their  bead-like  glancing  eyes  bright  with  delight.    Then  the  readings, 
and  the  music  ;  that  exquisite  voice,  and  learned  lovely  art,  enchanting 
the  hours  with  the  songs  of  every  land ;  the  earnest,  silent,  begrimed^ 
absorbed  drawing  hours ;  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  our  artist  friend ;  the 
ioBnite  anecdote,  varied  learning,  marvellous  memory,  and  eloquent  out- 
pourings of  our  traveller  ;  the  graceful  universal  at  complisliment  and 
most  gentle  chivalrous  benevolence  of  our  dear  Excellency.    How  many, 
many  elements  of  pleasure  and  of  happiness  were  there  !    How  perfectly 
all  the  elements  were  united  and  tempered  and  attuned!    The  evening 
rides,  when  the  sun  began  to  withdraw  his  potent  presence;  the  merry 
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meeting  of  the  muneraiis  cafekade,  in  ftont  of  the  fine  mention;  tlie 
idntetioni  framhilcony  and  tenrace  from thoee who  stayed,  alaal  behind, 
to  thoee  who,  blened  with  health  and  strength,  went  Wth  to  increase 
them  both  by  pleasure.  The  sober  procession  at  starting  up  iht  brand 
ikz  afenae»the  unfailing  exclamatiooa  of  delight  and  admiration  aa  we 
stood  on  the  royal  terrace  of  the  Dragon's  mount,  and  then  the  sweeping 

Eillope  over  the  wide  Campagna  to  the  Lake  Regillus,  Gabii,  Pentana, 
unghezza,  or  throuehthe  chestnut  woods  below  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  at 
the  base  of  Monte  (Javo,  or  along  the  smooth  verdant  sward  (smoother 
and  greener  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  green  Ireland  ever  saw)  of 
the  long  Latin  valley,  and  then  the  return,  by  rosy  sunset  or  pearly 
moonlight,  through  the  tilbert  woods  of  Tusculum,  by  the  Camadoli,  and 
down  the  fragrant,  warm,  mysterious  cypress-avenue.  It  was  a  perfect 
life,  and  to  have  led  it  for  several  months  was  a  miracle.' — vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

The  age  of  miracles^  fortunately  for  tme  believers,  flooriahet 
in  primitive  force  tlurooghout  the  Patrimony  of  St,  Peter, 
and  this  wondrous  VtUegiatara  comes  to  pass  evmr  summer 
as  regularly  as  figs  ripen  ^  then  July  suns  hatch  Roman  so- 
ciety, which  emerges  from  the  torpid  hybernation  of  the  eternal 
city,  where  native  hospitality — your  banker  excepted— consists  in 
accepting  foreigners*  inritations ;  anon  smoke  wreaths  gracefully 
curling  from  country-house  kitchen-chimneys,  enliven  the  land- 
skip,  and  suggest  leaving  town  on  a  tour.  The  local  welcome, 
always  hearty,  is  open*armed  on  those  soleom  occasions,  when  the 
<X)mpassionate  church,  acting  on  the  attractive  principle  of  making 
holy  days  and  holidays  synonymous,  mitigates  the  severities  of  her 
ordinances  with  wine,  wassail,  fiddling^,  and  Roman  candles. 
Mr.  Lear  assisted  at  a  grand  festivity,  which  came  off  at  Taglia- 
cozzo,  the  time-honoured  birth- place  of  the  learned  Taliacotius, 
who  fabricated  human  '  noses  supplemental,*  after  processes 
vouched  for  by  erudite  Carsignani  and  immortal  Hudibras.  Mr. 
Lear's  lively  and  painter-like  report  will  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  these  national  assemblages.  It  also  affords  us  some 
pleasing  glimpses  of  country-house  style  in  the  Italian  interior — 
date,  August,  1843  :  for  he  is  the  guest  of  Don  Filippo  Mastroddi, 
the  lord  of  the  town,  who  does  its  honours  to  the  Intendente,  or 
Governor,  and  all  the  other  congregated  dignitaries  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 

*•  Suppose  yourself  in  the  Casa  Mastroddi  at  sunrise:  a  cup  of  cofiee 
is  brought  to  you  in  your  own  room  (a  biscuit,  if  you  ask  for  it,  though 
■  the  natives  do  not  indulge  in  anything  so  like  breakfast),  or  you  go  to 
seek  your  cafe  in  the  room  of  Donna  Caterina,  the  step-mother  of  the 

two  brothers  Mastroddi,  who  continually  labours  to  fill  little  cups,  which 
are  dispersed  by  the  domestics  all  over  the  mansion.  Then  you  wander 
into  the  large  room,  and  into  the  great  loggiOy  where  you  find  the  ladies 
and  officers  walking  about  in  parties,  or  listening  to  the  bands  of  music 
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incesMiitly  performing  below  the  window.  The  Piazza  is  like  a  scene  in 
a  theatre,  all  hung  with  crimson  and  gold  draperies  and  tapestry  from 
window  to  door,  and  crowded  with  people;  the  constant  hum  of  the 
multitudes  filling  up  the  pauses  between  the  music.  About  eleven,  a  stir 
takes  place  among  the  magnates  of  the  house ;  everybody  comes  forth 
foil  dressed,  and  the  Prince  Inteodente  (with  Ms  staff  in  full  uniform), 
•od  all  the  oomwmy  following,  walk  through  lineaof  miHtaiy  to  the  cha« 
pel,  where  Uie  Biahop  of  Snlmona  officiates  at  hi^  maaa.  A  fiiar  having 
preached  a  Latin  aeimoQ  <^  moat  painfol  duration,  the  Prince  and  the 
Maatroddi  party  return  to  the  palace  in  the  aame  order  and  atate ;  die 
gay  cokrara  and  the  brilliant  light  of  the  aammer  over  the  whole  procea- 
tion  making  it  a  very  aparkling  scene ;  nor  should  I  omit  that  the  dresa 
of  a  Neapolitan  bishop — a  bright  green  satin  hat,  amethyst-coloured 
ailk  robes,  lined  with  scarlet,  gold  chain  and  cross,  with  lilac  atockingi 
— ia  in  itself  a  world  of  glitter.' — Lear,  yoL  i.  p.  64. 

This  gandy  foregroimd»  although  portions  may  savour  to  drab* 
loving  eyes  of  the  crimson  lady  of  Babylon^  is  both  orthodox^ 
artistic^  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which 
the  all-gilding  sun  renders  surpassingly  glorious ;  chilly  lawn 
sleeves  and  hoar-frosty  wigs,  which  i^mirably  suit  cathedrals 
sobered  down  by  Wyat's  nankeen  washes,  would  be  auto-de-feed 
in  the  Abruzzi  by  priests  and  painters,  as  heretical  and  anti* 
aesthetic.  In  the  interval  between  the  church  and  dinner-service 
the  whole  party  went  to  make  a  call  of  ceremony  on  some  grandees 
of  the  town,  or  attended  the  Bishop  and  Governor  to  the  founda- 
tion-school, '  where  they  earnestly  inspected  samples  of  artificial 
flowers  made  by  the  prettiest  set  of  little  girls  possible,  the 
Bishop  noticing  all  with  a  kindness  of  manner  that  showed  the 
old  gentleman's  heart  was  full  of  good  feelings.*  In  all  these 
visitings,  as  they  passed  along,  the  people  kneeled  without  inter- 
mission for  their  worthy  Bishop's  benediction.  '  To  one  whose 
greatest  horror  is  noise  (says  Mr.  Lear),  this  sort  of  life  was  not 
a  little  wearying;  but  having  beon  inforined  that  to  leave  the 
house  during  the  three  days'  frstd  would  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  insult  to  the  family,  I  felt  obliged  to  remain,  and  re- 
signed me  to  my Jete  accordingly.'    NeiU  came  the  dinner. 

*  The  company  in  the  Filasso  Maatroddi  now  amounted  to  above  aix^ 
persona,  not  inchming  servants ;  and  I  eonfeas  to  being  somewhat  aurpriaeo, 
much  as  I  had  heard  of  Abrosso  hospitality,  at  the  aeale  on  which  theae 
entertainments  weie  conducted.  A  gay  acene  it  was ;  and  I  alwaya  had 
the  pleaanre  of  getting  a  place  by  aome  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  company  ; 
apiece  of  good  fortune  I  owed  to  my  being  the  only  foreigner  present ;  for 
a  dark  mass  of  my  snperiors  in  rank— generals,  judges,  &c. — were  obliged 
to  sit  together,  unilluminated  by  any  of  the  lights  of  creation.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  suite  of  rooms  and  loggia  were  thronged  by  con- 
veraiug  gTOupa,  and  coffee  was  handed  among  them.   A  novel  picture 
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was  tbat  feetiTe  ptagta^  alite  with  tlioiiMUiidt  of  loiterM  (liiat  mere 
•aid  to  be  more  than  teo  tbousand  visiton,  besides  the  tovuspeople), 
listening  to  the  Chieti  and  Tagliacosio  bands,  playing  alternatelv.  Bjr 
tiliia  time  the  aun  waa  ainking,  and  everybody  aaUied  forth  to  the  pro- 
menade Otttaide  the  town,  where  platforms  were  erected  to  obsenre  the 
horse-racet,  which  shortly  took  place,  and  about  which  great  iotereat 
was  shown.    The  winning-horse  was  taken  up  to  the  chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna dell*  Oriente,  and  led  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  by  way,  I  suppose, 
of  expressing  that  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  may  be  graceful  and  proper 
upon  all  occasions.    After  the  race  a  fire-balloon  should  have  ascended; 
but  somehow  or  other  there  was  a  reigning  destiny  adverse  to  balloons, 
for  the  first  caught  fire  and  blazed  away  before  it  left  earth ;  the  second 
stuck  in  a  tree,  where  it  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  third  ran  erro- 
neously among  chimney-pots  and  was  consumed  on  the  house-lops,  tu 
the  great  disguat  of  the  Tagliacozzesi.   Now  followed  an  invitatioii  froas 
Madame  Mardni,  or  aome  one  elae  poaseased  of  a  boose  in  the  piazta^  in 
order  to  aee  the  fore-worka ;  ao  awa?  we  went,  the  Gownor  leadiiigthe 
way,  and  ate  ioea  in  the  draped  galleries  overiooking  the  aqnare,  Tbia 
waa  about  Ave  Maria :  the  denae  crowd  of  people,  aome  foor  or  five 
thousand,  were  at  once  on  their  Imees,  and  hurst  forth  as  if  one  voioe 
were  singing  the  evening  chant  to  the  Virgin ;  the  echoes  of  which  rang 
back,  from  the  black  rocks  of  the  Pass,  with  a  solemnity  of  deep  melody, 
the  most  soothingly  beautiful  after  the  houra  of  hubbub.' — Ibid^  p.  6S. 

This  tender  sentiment  and  spectacle,  which  affect  Prntiratniiti 
deeply--*' Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  honrr— ia  lost  upon  too 
maDy  callous  Romaniata,  with  whom  it  is  an  every  night*a  fom ; 
the  apiritnal  is  merged  in  the  mechanical,  and  the  Tagliaootiaiie 
comply,  indeed,  bat  w>te  it  sheer  loss  of  time,  aa  aldermeo  do 
the  saying  grace  before  najotB*  dinners.  Acooidingly,  ere  the 
last  edioes  of  prayer  die  away  in  the  mellow  distance — 

*  Crack — ^bonnce'Hvhisz  I— the  acene  waa  changed  in  a  twhiUing  by 
the  flash  and  exploaion  of  all  kinda  of  fireworks ;  rockets  flying  hither 
and  thither ;  serpents  niahing  and  fissing  all  round  the  eolonnadea ;  and 
that  which  ahoold  have  been  a  fountain  biasing  away  in  atreams  of  fire. 

*  Again  a  movement-^and  the  point  of  interest  is  changed  ;  a  long  line 
of  people  ia  bending  to warda  the  theatre,  and  threading  with  difficulty  the 
groupa  of  peaaanta  already  composing  themselves  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
our  party  arrived  the  performance  began ;  and  great  fun  we  had  between 
the  acts  of  the  opera  in  laughing  at  the  strange  dresses  of  some  of  the 
personages  from  neighbouring  towns,  who  displayed  fashions  unchanged, 
said  the  Tagliacozzesi,  since  the  last  century *s Jesta.  One  charming  old 
lady,  with  a  rose-coloured  satin  bonnet  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  blue  and  yellow  fan  to  nmlch,  was  the  delight  of  the  whole 
audience. — It  was  past  midnight  ere  we  returned  by  briglit  moonlight 
through  the  quiet  piazza^  thronged  with  the  same  multitudes  of  peasants, 
who  had  been  unable  to  find  shelter  in  the  overfilled  accommodation  of 
the  town  Loeande  and  Osterk,  and  now  lay  buried  in  ideep.  Many  of 
the  groupa  of  mothers  and  families,  with  the  broken  sflftt  laya  fidliog 
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on  them  through  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  little  temple,  were  picturesque 
and  touching  beyond  description.  To  all  these  events,  add  a  very  merry 
supper,  and  a  late  going  to  repose :  and  such  was  the  routine  of  three 
diyi — the  varieties  of  processions,  visits  to  adjacent  villas,  &c.,  excepted. 
Annoyed  as  I  had  been  with  the  prospect  of  such  waste  of  time,  I  confess 
to  having  been  pretty  well  leconcilea  to  it  by  the  kindness  and  amiable 
ditpoiition  of  evexy  one  with  whom  I  was  brought  in  contact,  and  the 
nnbioken  cheerfalneia  with  which  every  moment  was  filled  up.' — i&tW., 
p.  66. 

Not  an  unpleasant  life  this,  in  the  Abrnzzi,  which  the  Mrs. 
Batdiffe  school  peoples  with  bears  and  bandits.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  accommodations  for  man  and  beast  at  the  public  inn 
fall  short  of  these  private  hospitalities ;  they  are  fitter  for  the 
aforesaid  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  than  Christian  Englishmen, 
whose  habits  and  wants  are  accordingly  set  down  to  mental  un- 
soundness by  the  compassionating  natives.  Compare  the  Casa 
Mastroddi  with  the  hostelry  of  Isola: — 

*  An  old  woman,  Donna  Lionora  (who,  like  many  I  had  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  was  a  goitrcuse),  cooked  me  some  beans  and  a  roast 
fowl  ;  but  the  habitation  was  so  dirty  and  wretched  that  one  had  need  to 
have  had  a  long  journey  to  provoke  any  appetite.  While  I  was  sitting 
near  the  chimney  (it  had  the  additional  charm  of  being  a  very  smoky 
one),  I  was  startled  by  the  entrance  of  several  large  pigs,  who  f  asged, 
very  much  at  their  ease,  through  the  kitchen,  if  so  it  were  called,  and 
walked  into  the  apartment  beyond,  destined  for  my  sleeping-room. 
Sapete  d  mno  etUraH  iparadf — Do  you  know  that  the  pigs  have 
got  in  ?  said  I  to  the  amiable  lionora.  Ci  vanno  a  ifimntre— They 
are  goins  to  bed,  quoth  she,  nowise  moved  at  the  inteHigence.  They 
shaVt  sleep  there  while  I  am  in  the  house,  thought  I ;  so  I  routed  them 
oat  with  small  ceremony,  and  thereby  gave  great  cause  for  amasement  to 
the  whole  of  the  Ijunily.  JE  motto  (he  is  mad),  suggested  some  of 
the  villagers  sotto  voee:^Lo  Mono  ttUU^  iutH^  iutii — (so  they  are  all, 
all,  all)  responded  an  old  man,  with  an  air  of  wisdom — Tutti  gli 
Inglesi  sono  matti — an  assertion  he  proved  on  the  ground  that  the 
only  Englishman  who  had  ever  been  known  to  visit  Isola  (several 
years  previously)  had  committed  four  frightful  extravagancies,  any 
one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  rationality 
— viz.  he  frequently  drank  water  instead  of  wine;  he  more  than  once 
paid  more  money  for  an  article  than  it  was  worth  ;  he  persisted  in  walk- 
ing, even  wlien  he  had  hired  a  horse ;  and  he  always  washed  himself— 
«i,  uuchc  due  volte  la  giomcUa — (yes,  even  twice  a-day  :) — the  relation 
of  which  climax  of  absurdity  was  received  with  looks  of  incredulity  and 
pity  by  his  audience.'— iWt/.,  p.  109. 

Mr.  L#ear  soon  washes  his  hands  of  these  pisfs  and  peasants. 
Doleful  inconveniences  of  bad  fare  and  strange  bcd-feUows 
have  plagued  tourists  in  these  parts  since  the  days  of  Horace,  and, 
we  dare  swear,  long  before ,  the  remedy  continuing  also  un- 
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rhfin^ed  ;  and  all  prudent  wayfarers  will,  like  him,  request  some 
Muraena  to  furnish  lodgings  and  some  Capito  a  cook.  Such  was 
after  a  little  experience,  the  wrinkle  adopted  by  Mr.  Lear.  He 
had  plenty  of  letters  with  him>  and  whenever  the  great  man  of 
a  place  was  at  home,  he  seems  to  have  been  courteously  received 
and  very  decently  dieted.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  often  that  he 
found  the  cuisine  so  entirely  to  his  mind  as  he  did  at  Antiodooo. 
There,  frightened  by  the  larderlcss  hoanda,  and  '  that  fpeckly 
appearance  of  the  walls*  which  denotes  to  the  initiated  certain 
entomological  visitors^  politely  called  B  fiats  and  F  sharps/ 
he  plucked  up  coniage  to  send  some  credentiab  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Intendente  of  the  Abrnzio  Secondo  Ulteriore 
nimself,  whose  palace  overlooked  the  dirty  town;  and  the  resnlt 
was  an  invitation  to  supper  from  the  said  governor— to  wit. 
Prince  GiardincW,  '  a  lively  little  man  of  friendly  mannersj  who 
spoke  English  :* — 

*  Near  him  was  a  sweet  httle  girl,  his  only  child,  about  ten  years  of 
age ;  and  about  the  room  were  various  tifflziaU  attached  to  his  suitSy 
and  sundry  pcrsonaggi  of  the  town,  who  were  paying  their  evening 
devoirs.  These  by  degrees  subsided,  and  we  were  left  with  the  Governor 
and  Donna  Catenas,  who,  after  a  long  hour,  in  which  I  was  more  than 
half  asleep,  took  us  into  a  room,  where  there  was  a  table,  plate,  and 
covers;  and  what  did  we  see  when  those  covers  were  removed ! — a  posi- 
tive plain  £nglish-looking  roast  leg  of  mutton,  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
good  odour  ;  and  two  dishes,  one  of  simple  mealy  boiled  potatoes  and  the 
other  ditto  baked ;  add  to  this  a  bottle  of  excellent  champagne,  and  ima- 
gine mir  feelings.  The  secret  of  these  am!>zing  luxuries  was  that  the 
j)riucc  and  liis  cook  had  botli  been  in  England.  Nor,  when  all  this  was 
discussed,  had  we  anythinL^  more  to  do  with  the  vile  inn ;  our  roba  had 
been  taken  to  the  comfortable  private  house  of  a  Don  Luigi  Mozzetti, 
whither  we  proceeded  to  hleep.' — vol.  i.  p.  49. 

Noctes  coenaequc  deum  !  Such  blissful  nights,  such  suppers^ 
sweet  in  simplicity  as  3  per  cents.,  are  fleshly  comforts  unknown 
to  those  who  stay  at  home,  racked  on  too  easy  couch  and  sated 
with  saddles  of  mutton ;  they,  to  be  relished,  must  be  earned,  as 
in  cogfnate  Spain,  by  long  rides  over  hungry  hills,  where  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  are  fixtures  in  beds,  and  war  perpetual  is  prodauned  at 
boards  against  knives  and  forks ;  where  the  evil  one  either  denies 
meats,  or  sends  Canidias  to  blast  them  with  safiron,  red  peppen, 
garlic,  and  condiments  from  his  own  satanic  cruets.  The  pea- 
santry of  these  r^ons  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
notions  of  luxury  to  friend  Paddy,  who  prefers  a  potato  to  a 
pork- chop,  not  to  mention  cormorant  soup ;  and  rather  than  eat 
turbots  in  a  famine,  sees  them  carted  out  by  the  hundred  for 
manure  to  the  fields.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Prince  Giardinelli's  laudable  mdma^t  Mr.  Lc»r  encountered  a 
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rustic  carrying  a  dead  fox.  '  It  is  delighlfuJ  food,*  said  he, 
^  cibo  sguisito,  either  boiled  or  roast.*  Said  Lear,  *  I  w  ish  )ou 
joy.'  The  travelled  prince's  new  inventions  puzzle  the  vul- 
picides^ who,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  an  iron  foundry 
and  a  mill  for  obtaining  sugar  from  '  the  tuber,'  invariably  put 
liiis  question  to  every  stranger — '  Are  you  one  of  those  who 
extract  sugar  from  iron>  or  iron  from  potatoes?'  Much  of  this 
confusion  of  ideas,  chemical  ami  culinary,  is  attributable,  we  foar« 
to  his  deceased  Holinait,  who  prohibited  in  bis  own  States,  and 
elsewhere  discountenanced,  rails,  journals,  and  periodical  meetings 
of  peripatetic  philoac^hers.  Tbe  natives,  fme  raw  material  for 
naturalists^  if  duly  encooraged«  would  <loubtleis  produce  papers, 
wonbj  to  be  read,  not  marelj  after  plain  mutton  and  mashed 
potatoes,  but  as  a  ckasie  to  the  turtle  and  punch  by  which  our 
great  British  Association  are  so  regularly  inspired.  In  proof  of 
such  capabilities,  the  important  discovery  of  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Fanny's  may  be  cited.  This  rising  zoologist  '  caught  a  number 
of  tarantula^  and  confined  them  in  a  tumbler  together;  their 
first  movement  was  to  construct  within  that  narrow  space  each  a 
sort  of  fortress  of  its  own,  from  which  sallying  forth,  they  im- 
mediately fell  upon,  and  willi  incredible  fury  and  rapidity 
devoured  each  other — the  conquerors  increasing  in  size  as  the 
process  of  victory  and  cannibalism  proceeded,  until  there  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  one  huge  hideous  creature,  the 
universal  conqueror,  whose  bloated  body  had  become  the  sepulchro 
uf  his  enemies  as  fast  as  he  demolished  them.' — (7^  Kcinble,  vol,  i. 
p.  50.)  Amiable  animalculae ;  and  henceforward  to  be  classed 
by  our  Broderips  among  tbe  genera  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte, 
not  Terpsichore. 

The  contrast  in  bearing  and  forbearing  between  Mr.  Lear,  a 
real  invalid,  and  our  rude-healthed  Fanny,  is  remarkable:  his 
temper  flows  unruffled,  even  by  the  '  small  deer  ;* — where  she  is 
petulant  and  put  out  with  everything  and  everybody,  he  takes 
men,  woman^  gentle  and  simple,  as  they  come,  making  the  best 
of  the  worst,  and  just  doing  in  Rmne  and  out  of  Rome  as  the 
Romans  do.  It  must  be  added  that  his  traveling  'indispen- 
sables,*  artistic  as  well  as  social,  were  undeniable ;  he  could  dis- 
course doqnent  Italian,  sing  Scotch  songs,  strum  Spanish 
guitass,  anil,  what  is  better,  1^  an  English  heart  in  its  right 
place.  He  could  and  would  listen  to  landed  proprietors'  yarns, 
without  yawns,  although  the  Thames  Tunnel  wore  passim  the 
twice-told  tale  of  the  Abruzzi  squirearchy;  and  considering  the 
sums  of  public  money  which  lun  e  been  buried  never  to  fruciify 
ill  that  colossal  boreing,  it  surprised  us  much  that  it  should 
be  productive  of  the  smallest  interest  of  any  kind  anywhere. 

2  II  2  Furnished 
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Funuihed  with  such  powers  of  face,  Mr.  Lesr  needed  no  cosUj 
passport  of  Domung-street ;  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  does 
not  always  answer*  Welcome  everywhere  as  rent,  and  admitted 
behind  the  curtain,  his  eje  has  been  quick  to  mark,  and  his  hand 
bttsj  to  realise  strange  scenes  of  nature  and  sodetj.  Tlianks  to 
him,  we  are  at  home  among  places  and  people  whicfa,  altboogh 
within  afewdajs'joomey  of  Rome  and  Naples,  wem  scarcdy 
better  known  than  Uie  ooontry  and  best  resident  families  near  Tim- 
boctoo.  An  unaffected  modesty  beams  out,  whether  he  draws 
orwrites.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  pictures  with  the 
pen ;  a  few  pithy  expressions  suffice  to  let  <m  his  artistic  en- 
thusiasm; but  on  them  is  the  smell  of  the  field,  not  of  Cheapside 
gas.  He  will  probably  think  it  a  donbtful  compliment  wboi  we 
say  that  we  hare  sometimes  been  indined  to  like  him  eren  better 
as  an  author  than  as  an  artist.  Pk«pared  by  annual  ezpeiienoe 
of  the  stereotyped  stuff  of  illustrated  books,  we  began  bpr  only 
looking  at  his  engravings ;  but  by  and  bye,  from  an  accwkaital 
glance  at  a  sentence  or  two,  we  found  ourtelTes  templed  cm — 
and  so  on  until  we  read  the  entire  letter-press — to  be  well  repaid 
by  much  new  observation,  nice  marking  of  manners,  genuine 
relish  for  nature,  and  quiet  dramatic  humour.  On  the  whole  we 
are  left  with  a  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Fanny's  sweep- 
ing charges,  the  domestic  affections  are  in  a  very  healthy  state; — 
perhaps,  indeed,  English  people  may  see  cause  to  blush  slightly 
at  some  of  the  incidental  traits — of  filial  and  fraternal  cordiality 
and  liborallty  especially.  A  most  delightful  octavo  for  any  well- 
cushioned  boudoir  or  britchka  might  be  extracted  from  these 
bulky  tomes,  were  all  the  extraneous  matter  cut  out,  that  has 
cost  author  and  us  the  most  pains,  and  on  which  he  sets  the 
highest  estimation  ;  for,  iofnorant  of  the  value  of  his  own  diamond, 
he  has  overlaid  its  sparkle  with  husks,  historical,  topographical, 
and  so  forth,  quoted  from  older  and  outlandish  folios,  with  the 
best-meant  motive  of  disarming  learned  critics  like  ourselves,  who 
are  supposed  by  the  unlearned  to  doat  on  books  of  whose  dullness 
worms  die.  Two  mortal  pages  are  filled  with  the  names  and  titles 
only  of  the  Dry-as-dust  compilers  thus  forced  on  the  unthankful. 

Deferential  to  Dunciad  authors,  Mr.  Lear  has  better  appre- 
ciated his  own  attainments  as  an  artist ;  and  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  make  any  specimens  of  his  pencil  speak,  like  the  literary 
extracts,  for  themselres.  There  is  no  mistake  in  their  originality, 
or  in  the  lively  interest  which  the  impressions  of  individual  mind 
and  local  identity  roust  ever  convey.  With  the  Abrussi  he  makes 
us  feel  ourselves  as  familiar  as  if  we  had  paced  every  step  with 
his  mule— and  here  we  have  no  help  to  his  pencil  but  from  his 
own  ]>en.   As  to  Rome,  his  eye  is  fully  impregnated  with  the 
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emphatic  points  of  the  dty  and  its  environs^  where  everything  is 
so  suggestive — where  every  field  has  its  Livian  battle,  every  hill 
its  Horatian  ode,  every  fountain  its  Egena»  into  which  we  heartily 
wish  every  Niehnhr  thrown.  He  has  treated  with  clever  hat 
conscientions  drawing  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  scenery, 
giving  OS  well-selectra  spedmens  of  each  variety ; — ^bnt»  without 
disparagement  to  the  artist*s  letterpress,  his  fair  colleague's  poeti- 
cal descriptions  are,  on  the  whole,  his  best  Boman  conunentary. 
She  revels  in  the  luxuriant  theme — and  happily  do  her  skill  and 
his  combine  to  set  before  us  the  forlorn  Grand  Campagna, 
where  Melancholy  broods,  and  the  Eternal  City  sits,  its  queen  and 
centre,  moated  by  the  silvery  Mediterranean,  and  guarded  by  walls 
of  purple  mountain — fit  frame  for  such  a  picture.  Mr.  Lear  has 
well  effected  the  delineation  of  far-stretching  space  and  flat- 
ness by  an  infinite  series  of  horizontal  lines:  in  his  engravings  we 
behold  the  Campagna  spread  out  like  a  tawny  sea,  and  feel  its 
solemn  sentiment  of  antiquity,  its  uncultivated,  uninhabited  air, 
dreamy  tranquillity,  and  Claude-like  atmosphere  of  heat  and 
haze.  Cleverly  his  crayon  carries  us  through  ravines  choked 
with  vegetation,  where  creepers  festoon  crumbling  temples  whose 
creeds  are  extinct,  and  hide  the  wrinkles  of  time  with  the 
repairs  of  tender  spring.  Now  we  climb  slopes  spread  with  a 
cloak  of  flowers,  and  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows,  as  the 
sun  and  clouds  plaj  at  hide-and*seek  ;  while  long-horned  cattle 
drink  with  patient  eje  from  some  fountain  that  drops  its  diamonds 
in  the  hright  day-heam.  Anon  we  wander  through  gullies  and 
gorges,  from  whose  rocks  vines  suck  nectar,  while  emerald  swards 
wind  like  rivers  between.  On  every  sunlit  hillock  its  time- 
mloured  tomb  or  mined  tower  cuts  the  blue  sky,  a  landmark  and 
sentinel,  where,  like  meaner  insects  in  deserted  shells,  shaggy 
peasants,  of  coal-black  eye  and  hair,  bask  and  beg.  Turning  a 
leaf,  we  penetrate  through  spicy  groves  of  ilex,  umbrella-headed 
pines,  and  dark  solid  cypresses, 

*  Which  pierce  with  graceful  spire  the  limpid  air,* 
into  leafy  retreats  of  the  cool  Algidus,  where  Dian's  sandals 
might  shine  and  her  quiver  rustle,  where  water  supplants  fire, 
and  volcanic  craters  furnish  lakes,  clear  and  deep-set  as  Albano 
maiden's  eje,  baths  and  looking-glasses  for  Naiads.  High  above, 
on  peaks  and  pinnacles,  are  bandit-looking  hamlets,  which  nestle 
and  crouch  about  feudal  castles,  whose  frowning  Pousnnesque 
masses  contrast  with  the  light  and  colour  around.  Gaze  on,  but 
enter  not  these  sketcher-charming  abodes  of  sloth  and  pauper- 
ism. Into  what  bosoms  of  beauty  does  not  the  pure  love  of  na- 
ture entice  an  enthusiast  like  this ! — ^what  pearls  are  revealed  to 
the  educated  eye,  which,  passed  over  and  thrown  away  upon  the 
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herd,  the  power  of  drawing  enables  him  to  seize  and  fix  for  ever ! 
But  descriptions  of  pictures  are  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
catalogues  of  auctioneers  or  Royal  Academicians.  Only  one  word 
more  on  parting  with  Mr.  Lear*s  charming  portfolio.  We  could 
wish  that  he  were  more  resolute  in  colour,  and  less  afraid  ot 
light.  His  effects  are  sometimes  too  flat  and  dun  for  the  skies 
of  Italy — ^fitter  for  children  of  the  mist  than  those  of  the  sun; 
his  lights,  scanty  as  they  are,  seem  frequently  q>otty,  and  his 
touch  timid,  wanting  in  masculine  force  and  darings— we  Bugfal 
say  too  genUeman-lOce. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  his  volnmes  without  heing  atrndc  with 
the  dose  parallel  presented  by  life  and  manners  in  the  AtnrnBi 
and  in  Spain,  whose  dominion  this  Italian  Eden  enjoyed  or 
endured  during  many  centurlei,  and  whose  moral  impressiOD^ 
stamped  on  a  country  cognate  in  latitude  and  religion,  is  aeep  and 
lasting.    We  confess  to  having  been  constantly  transjxjrted  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Alpujarras;  in  perusing  his  journal  of 
inethodless,  roadless  rambles,  we  retravelled  the  dchemis  y  €lfsp^ 
hlados,  the  unpeopled  wastes  of  Estremadura  and  Andaluna. 
Heaven  and  oarth,  man,  his  ways  and  works  are  alike  ;  the  same 
'  lapis  lazuli  c  urtain '  hangs  over  warm  fertile  valleys,  hemmed  m 
by  cold  barren  sierras  where  the  goat  is  way- ward  en,  and  lirid^c- 
less  watercourses,  wbicli,  when  torrents,  stop  all  traffic — when  drv. 
are  the  makeshifts  for  roads.    The  same  mechanical  and  a?n- 
Gultural  antediluvianism — the  same  ^vretched^  scratching,  childish 
cultivation,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  musty  villages,  into  which 
the  peasants,  far  from  what  they  call  their  labour,  herd  for 
mutual  protection;  the  same  leagiies  of  fat  lands  abandoned 
to  aromatic  underwood,  the  home  of  wild  birds  and  beasts — 
at  best  the  appanage  of  wandering  sheep — a  system  fatal  to 
good  husbandry.    Every  high  place  has  its  saint,  image,  mirade, 
pilgrimage.    No  less  analogous  are  the  hamlets  and  dtks; 
their  common  character  is  silence,  the  worst  sign  a  town  can 
have.    Bore  unspeakable  reigns  the  genius  loci;  there  is  the 
same  look  of  being  in  Chancery — the  same  ghost  of  departed 
disproportionate  magnificence  in  church  and  palace  mockinir  pre- 
sent poverty.    Pass  the  threshold  of  the  hovel,  and  every  sense 
becomes  an  inlet  of  pain— everything  is  wanting  to  ol ovate  man 
above  the  condition  of  his  porchi.    Sad  enough  it  is  to  witness, 
in  a  land  where  Nature  would  fain  be  so  lavish  of  her  kindness, 
such  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  the  rank  growth  of  nothiiirr  but  W 
government.   But  climate  is  great  in  the  chapter  of  cximpensa- 
tion;  the  blessed  sun  gilds  misery,  and,  where  people  live  ont 
of  doors,  furnishes  fire,  raiment,   and  lodging,   stimulates  the 
system  and  banishes  blue-devils.    Enter  the  vasty  mansions  of  the 
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Treat — wn  find  the  same  dull,  weary  impress  of  a  cumbronSf 
obsolete  existence,  amid  faded  tapeslries,  flapping  portraits,  and 
irj-rot;  the  same  lack  of  life,  business,  and  Mnployment — the 
same  ntter  absence  of  books  and  ail  other  signs  and  symptoms  of 
intellectual  occupation.  Nor  is  the  analogy  of  the  all-plundering, 
ill-destroying,  invading  Gaul  wanting ;  that  European  pest  has 
in  both  fair  lands  leU  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  temple  and 
tower— everywhere,  from  shattered  roofless  tenements,  the  bright 
light  gleama  through  empty  windowsi,  as  ihrongh  sockets  of  ghastly 
ikulls.  Mix  with  the  inmates  in  both  countries — ^they  are  all 
dons  or  donnas— formal,  punctilious,  cersmonious — joying  in 
pompous  titles  and  puny  decorations— local  in  loves  and  hatreds 
— leading  a  life  of  routine  made  up  of  mass  and  siesta,  sauntering 
and  twaddle — a  dozing  immemorial  vegetation — the  worship  rx- 
:epted  of  the  great  goddess  of  the  south,  Dolce  far  niciitc 
— the  much-calumniated  Idleness  of  work-loving  Britons.  As 
>ne  wanders  through  these  kindred  realms,  and  sees  about  the 
Host  magnificent  regions  of  the  globe  abandoned  to  such  help- 
loss  indolence,  it  requires  some  little  effort  to  realize  the  fact 
ihat  we  tread  on  what  have  been  the  scenes  of  exalted  heroism, 
pnergctic  administration,  rehned  civilization,  and  successful  in- 
dustry. 

Among  the  endless  coincidences — mendicancy  not  the  least — > 
which  space  prevents  our  detailing,  a  fear  and  suspicion  of  fo« 
1  eignen  marks  the  official  mind.  The  odious  French  machinery 
:>f  pasroorts,  permits,  and  gendarmerie,  is  all  in  full  vigour.  The 
petty  despotisms  of  the  two  cognate  peninsulas  alike  tremble  at 
»he  fear  of  change,  and  see  in  every  curious  stranger  a  spy,  an 
iposlle  of  reform  and  revolution ;  and  the  Dogberries  rarely  de« 
nate  into  common  sense.  Mr,  Lear  recounts  an  adventure  from 
ivUch  the  melodious  title  of  our  nuptr  idomu  Foreign  Secretary  ap- 
PWB  to  be  s>'nony mous  even  in  the  wild  A  pennines  with  ];Nrotoools 
}f  hot  water — battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  The  anecdote 
may  be  quoted  as  a  companion -picture  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  magic  name  oi  BalimrsoUy  when  exhibited  b)  Mr.  Boirow  to 
.he  ragged  and  liberal  National  Guard  of  Estremadura  : — 

*  Nothing  particular  happened  in  the  walk,  except  heing  wet  through 
jy  storms  of  rain  ;  hut  at  Civita  Dncah  a  three-parts  drunken  cara- 
nniere  preventtid  my  entering,  iusistine:  on  knowing  my  name,  whicli  I 
lot  only  told  him,  but  politely  showed  him  niy  passport,  which  was  one 
rom  the  Foreign-Oftice,  with  Viscount  Palme rston  printed  thereon 
u  hirgc  leitcrsrXm/-  heini:;  small  and  written.  Nlenie  vera  (a  com- 
plete lie),  said  the  man  of  war,  who  sceiiit d  happy  to  Ix;  able  to  cavil. 
yoi  non  siete  Lcar^siete  l^abnerstoni  I  (You  are  not  Lear,  you  are 
Palmerstoni.)  No,  I  am  not,  said  I ;  my  name  is  Lear.  But  the  irascible 
)fficial  was  not  to  be  so  easily  checked ;  though,  knowing  the  power 
»f  theie  worthies,  I  took  care  to  mollify  his  anger  as  much  as  might 
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be.  Quel  ch*  e  scritto,  scrilto  e — dunque  ecco  qua  scrilio  J^dmer- 
stoni—dunque  stele  Palmer stoni  rot /—-(What  is  written  is  vritien, 
here  Palmcr&toni  ia  written,  and  therefore  Palmerstoni  you  are.)  Yo« 
great  fuol,  I  thought;  but  I  made  two  bows,  and  said  placidly,  Tib 
mc  to  the  SotVintendcntey  my  dear  Sir,  as  he  knowt  me  TCfj 
Pcyyiol — said  the  angry  man,  tul  itteommodore  P eeeeHemie  S^mr 
SotVi7ite?identel'^ien^  vien,  siAUo  H  Hroincarceret — (Worac  itifl!— 
thou,  forsooth  I— worry  the  ezcdlent  Ixnd  Under-gwcnior  for  thee!— 
come,  come ; 

I  shall  instantly  take  thee  to  prison.)  Some  bave  gteotMB 
thrust  upon  them ;  in  spite  of  all  ezpostolation,  Visoount  Palmrrrtna 
it  was  settled  I  should  be.  There  was  nothmg  to  be  done :  ao  I  «m 
trotted  ignominkrasly  all  down  the  High-street,  the  carabiniere  shoatni 
out  to  everybody  at  door  and  window,  Mo  pnto  Pabnerstam  1— <I  htve 
bagged  FaltnerstonL)  Luckily  the  Sub-governor  waa  taking  a  walk,  tad 
met  us;  whereupon  followed  a  scene  of  apologies  to  roe,  and  snubbiai 
for  the  military,  who  retreated  discomfited.  So  I  reached  Rieti  by  dsifc, 
instead  of  going  to  prison.'— Xf«ir,  vol.  L  p.  127. 

Arch-Spanish  this ;  but  in  spite  of  ventas  and  garlic,  pMspnrti 
and  Palmerstoni,  there  is  bird-lime  in  these  irncy  r^ioos,  wUd 
are  quitted  with  regret  and  recollected  with  delight.  Tovchiag 
is  Mr.  Lear's  farewell  to  scenes  made  for  the  pmnter,  and  peopled 
after  all  by  the  kind  and  hospitable ;  nor  less  graceful  are  the 
adieus  of  his  pleasing  but  difficult-to-please  colleague.  The  dav 
before  Mrs.  Fanny  departed,  December  7th,  was  dark  and  gloomT 
— the  rain  incessant ; — yet  she  knelt  at  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  an<i 
drank  of  its  sweet  waters — for  those  who  so  drink  return,  she  had 
been  told,  to  Rome — and  she  would  carry  that  hope  with  her. 
May  it  be  gratified — ^when  the  mind  is  more  at  ease^  and  iheiiSr 
cinating  lady  a  temper  less  mutinous. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Narraiw$  qf  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  HJtS 
*  Fly,"  commanded  by  Capt.  F.  F.  Bmkwoadf  AiV.,  tit  2brm 

Strait,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Arde- 

pclarfo^  during  the  Years  1842 — 1846,  together  with  an  I^xairsio^i 
into  the  Interior  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Jam.  By  J.  Been 
Jukes,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Naturalist  to  the  ExpedilioD.  2  fois. 
8vo.  1847. 

2.  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  being  the  first  p2rt 
of  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  *  Beagle,'  under  the  commaai^ 
of  Capt.  Fiizroy,  during  the  Years  1832—1836.  Bjr  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.>  F.R.S.>  F.G.S.    London,  1842. 

THE  volumes  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  ibm 
the  narrative  of  one  of  those  expeditions  of  maritime  surrev 

in  a  distant  region  of  the  globe,  by  which  the  credit  and  inlert^ti 
of  England,  as  the  great  maritime  and  colonial  2>ower  of  ibe 
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world,  are  maintained  and  enlarged.  What  we  have  hitherto 
accomplished  of  such  research,  though  perhaps  adequate  to,  does 
not  exceed,  the  demand  that  may  fairly  be  made  from  a  nation 
circumstanced  as  we  are  as  to  territory,  commerce,  and  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  social  life.  In  this  matter  there  is  an  obli- 
gation distinctly  due  to  ourselves,  to  other  nations,  and  to  posterity  ; 
and  while  deprecating,  as  we  do,  all  narrow  and  parsimonious 
views  in  dealing  with  an  obligation  thus  incurred,  we  may  add 
our  belief  that  no  public  expenditure  can  be  more  profitably 
made—no  public  services  more  beneficially  applied — than  in  for- 
waiding  those  large  researches  and  surveys  by  which,  while  nor- 
turing  officers  and  seamen  of  the  highest  class»  we  open  new 
dmnnels,  and  give  fresh  vigour  and  greater  secarity  to  the  under- 
takings of  commerce  over  ti^  {^obe* 

In  this  age,  indeed,  we  can  no  longer  send  adventurers  forth  to 
achieve  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  or  shores  vaguely  shadowed 
out  bj  the  imaginatiop  of  antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ice-bound  tracts  which  drcnmscribe  the  poles,  and  into  whidi  the 
disciplined  boldness  of  our  navigators  has  of  late  deeply  pene- 
trated— and  with  the  further  exception  of  those  large  islands  which 
foroL  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Indian  Archipelago- 
all  tbe  great  outlines  of  the  globe  may  be  said  to  have  been  dnwn 
and  defined.  No  Atlantis  now  remains  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Western  Ocean ;  nor  is  there  space  or  spot  anywhere  left  for 
those  romantic  wonders  of  the  traveller,  so  pleasantly  pictured  by 
Ariosto :— 

*  Che  narrandogli  poi  non  segli  creds) 
E  stimato  bugiardo  ne  rimane.* 

The  human  tails  of  Lord  Monboddo's  theory  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered hopeful  subjects  for  research  ;  and  even  if  the  mwlern 
story  of  a  tribe  of  pigmies  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia  were  better 
accredited  than  it  is  likely  to  be,  yet  would  this  afford  poor  com- 
pensation for  tbe  loss  of  the  gigantic  Patagonians,  whom  recent 
voyagers  have  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
species.  The  new  animals  and  plants  fetched  from  remote  lands 
lutve  each  thm  anakffuei,  already  named  and  registered,  in  our 
cabinets  and  museums;  while  the  huge  bones  and  vestiges  of 
extinct  life,  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  perplexed  curi- 
osity and  startled  ignorance,  are  now  submitted  to  technical  de* 
scription,  and  brought  under  the  same  strict  laws  of  classification 
as  the  living  forms  that  surround  us. 

The  romance  of  voyage  and  travel  is  therefore  well*nigh  at  an 
end,  nor  is  it  likely  anything  should  hereafter  occur  to  revive  it. 
Utility,  in  all  public  undertakings  of  this  kind,  is  now  mainly 
sought  aftei^what  can  be  gained  to  physical  science,  to  colonisa- 
tion. 
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tton,  or  to  commerce  and  the  oonTeniencea  of  life.    The  ooa* 

struction  of  more  accurate  charts — the  correct  fixing  of  lati- 
tudes and  lonfjitudes — the  discovery  of  new  harbours  and  rivers 
fitted  fi)r  navigation — the  sounding  of  seas,  from  depths  which 
barely  float  a  ship,  to  the  profound  abysses  of  ocean  where 
fathom-lino  of  five  miles  will  hardly  touch  the  ground — the  de- 
termination of  tides  and  currents — observations  on  winds  and 
storms — tables  of  mas^netic  variation,  now  so  important  to  the 
exact  science  of  navigation  : — these,  and  other  matters  more  purelv 
Mentific,  we  fiad  appended,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  all  relations 
of  modem  voyages,  as  the  documents  of  highest  interest  and 
Talne.  And  righUj  indeed  lo  eateemed^  looking  to  the  actoal 
Goodilion  and  fntnre  protpecUof  the  world ;  in  which  certain  emi- 
nent and  favoured  races,  foremost  in  oifiiinlion,  mn  rapidlj  dif- 
fusing themselresy  with  growing  nnmheni,  am  regiam  tenented 
before  bj  savage  or  half^oiTiliMd  tribes,  the  fractioaal  mammM 
ef  an  earlier  peopling  of  the  globe.  The  noe  Id  whidi  we  beleeg 
stands  indispatably  first  among  those  thus  fayonied,  and  b  aprcdl 
ing  itself  with  greatest  vigoer  and  energy  of  purpose  oter  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  preparing  the  high  roads  for  such  migra* 
tion,  and  giving  scheme,  order>  and  good  governance  to  the 
colonies  thus  widely  disseminated,  '  England  must  never  forget 
her  precedence  in  teaching  nations  how  to  live.'  It  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  existing  world  and 
to  the  generations  coming  after  us. 

The  shores  of  the  great  southern  continent  of  Australia  hare 
recently  given  ample  scope  and  object  to  these  expeditions  of 
maritime  survey.    Our  national  interests  are  now  indeed  so  tleepU 
concerned  in  this  vast  and  most  singular  country,  and  in  the  rapid 
progress  our  colonies  there  are  making  in  population,  agricultineb 
mining,  commerce,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  germ  of  important 
icommanities,  thai  there  oould  be  no  excuse  for  indiffeieDoe  or 
inertness  as  to  researches  thus  directed.    In  fonner  artides  we 
have  sought  to  draw  the  attentkm  of  our  readers  to  this  sab|ec^ 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  the  eealoue  and  adventnieHS 
men  who  have  braved  toil,  and  every  shape  and  excess  of  physMnl 
privation,  in  the  prosecution  of  discovery  along  the  coeste  end  in 
the  interior  of  New  Holland.'^  Since  the  date  of  the  last  of  tfaess 
artideSf  an  expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Leiohardt,  long 
hidden  in  the  solitudes  of  North-East  Australia,  and  of  the  safety 
of  which  all  hope  had  been  well-nigh  abandoned,  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  interior  at  Port  Essington  on  the  northern  coast,  bavin? 
accomplished  a  longer  and  deeper  section  of  the  continent  ihau 
had  been  attained  by  any  previous  effort — through  a  region  wholly 
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unexplored  before,  and  yielding,  in  many  parts,  the  fairest  promise 
to  future  explorers.  The  details  of  this  remarkable  joamey  are 
yet  <nily  partially  known  to  us  here,  but  we  trust  no  long  time 
may  elapse  before  they  are  brought  forward  in  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  Horm.  It  is  a  direetaon  of  disooveiy  which  is  sure  to 
be  speedily  followed  by  other  adrenturers,  and  probaUy  wiUi 
colonization  soon  treading  after,  in  the  tradu  thus  recently  dis* 
cIcMed  by  these  intrepid  pioneers. 

The  voyage  tii  Captain  BIackwood>  narrated  in  the  volumes 
before  ns,  was  undertaken  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  four  years — the  principal 
part  of  this  time  occupied  in  a  silent,  laborious,  and  oftentimes 
clang-erous  survey  of  one  of  the  most  sinsfular  channels  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  world.  The  quarter  to  which  his  operations  were 
directed  is  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Holland,  of  which  the 
line  of  discovery  pursued  by  Leichardt  may  be  said  to  form  the 
interior  chord.  Those  two  expeditions  therefore  have  been  in 
some  sort  supplemental  to  each  other,  and  to  the  survey  of  the 
Oulf  of  Carpentaria  by  Captain  Stokes  in  the  years  immediately 
procedin<r.  But  the  more  definite  object  assigned  to  Captain 
Blackwood  was  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  channel  or 
channels  before  mentioned,  through  which  a  hardy  and  prosperous 
traffic  is  already  beginning  to  flow^  and  which  are  likely  hereafter 
to  become  one  of  the  great  passages  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  Southern  hemisphere.  We  have  erery 
reason  to  infer  from  these  volumes,  as  well  as  from  other  in- 
formation  which  has  reached  us,  that  this  officer  fulfilled  ezcel- 
lentlt  the  arduous  duties  intrusted  to  him,  proving  himself  a 
worthy  successor  of  Flinders^  Bligh,  King,  Stdces,  and  other 
eminent  navigators  who  have  laboured  in  the  work  of  discovery 
on  the  same  shores. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  title  of  the  volumes  that  Captain 
Jllackwood  is  not  the  historian  of  his  ownvoyag:es.  Though  there 
have  been  some  cases  where  we  could  not  regret  this  transference 
of  the  task,  vet,  generally  speaking,  we  prefer  a  narrative  coming 
from  the  hands  of  the  commander  himself,  as  having  more  of 
natural  vigour  and  earnestness,  and  a  more  delerniined  appreciation 
of  the  objects  of  inquiry,  than  we  usually  meet  with  in  subordinate 
officers,  even  though  perchance  more  largely  provided  with  scien- 
tific knowledge.  In  the  instance  before  us,  Captain  Blackwood 
waived  his  right  of  publication  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jukes,  naturalist 
to  the  expedition,  who,  in  a  modest  prefatory  letter,  acknowledges 
this  kindness,  and  apologizes  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  work.  It 
is  doing  no  wrong  to  Mr,  Jukes  say  that  he  ranks  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  writers  from  Mr.  Darwin,  to  whose  emment  merits^ 
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at  ike  adantific  narrator  of  Captain  Fitnoy*s  voyage  in  the  Bei^ilc^ 
we  tought  to  render  jnatioe  in  a  former  Nnmber  of  this  Review.* 
Exdnnvely  of  other  caoies  of  inferiority,  we  most  admit  thai  the 
f  abject>matter  here  is  of  narrower  scope  and  inferior  interest;  and 
perplexing  to  the  narrator  as  well  as  the  reader,  by  the  details  of  a 
sanrey,  carried  on  in  snccestive  steps  at  different  periods  of  time, 
on  the  same  shores  and  amidst  the  same  group  of  coral  reefs. 
The  second  volume,  indeed,  carries  us  over  Torres  Strait  to  the 
southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Java  and 
the  neighbourino^  isles  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  work  wants  salient 
points  of  interest ;  and  the  real  and  permanent  value  of  the  voyage 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  narrative,  but  in  the  charts  and 
other  aids  it  has  afforded  to  the  navigation  of  these  remote  seas ; 
and  in  certain  documents,  connected  with  the  natural  history  and 
languages  of  the  Australian  continent,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  refer. 

Mr.  Jukes  shows  himself  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
deficiencies  we  liave  stated.    Had  he  been  more  of  an  artist  in 
narrative — one  of  those  who  '  work  by  a  sort  of  felicity,  and  not  ! 
by  rule  * — he  might  to  some  extent  have  obviated  them,  without 
any  departure  from  the  truth  of  relation,  or  affectation  of  fine 
writing.    By  better  selection  and  grouping  of  his  materials  he  ' 
might  have  done  more  to  aid  the  imsgination  of  the  reader  ;  and 
to  furnish  him  with  livilier  pictures,  not  only  of  the  scenery  of 
shore  and  reef,  but  of  the  acts  and  events  of  a  maritime  life,  thus 
peculiar  in  kind.   The  operatkms  of  surveying  and  sounding 
on  new  coasts  must  often  be  tedious  enough  to  those  con- 
cerned in  them ;  but  they  call  into  action  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  seamanship— the  seal,  steadiness^  intelhgence«  and  boldness 
of  this  noble  senrioe and,  continued  thus  over  a  period  c£ 
months*  or  even  years,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have 
been  wanting  in  incidents  to  exate  and  gratify  curioai^  among 
those  ignomnt  of  such  operations*  and  desirous  to  obtain  informal 
tion.   Much  more  too  of  personal  interest  might  have  been  g^ven 
to  the  narrative.    It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  H.M.  ship  Flj 
and  the  Bramble  cutter  were  employed  on  the  expedition ;  or 
to  be  told  in  the  Preface  that  'the  officers  were  unifonnly  kind, 
and  the  ships*  oompaoies  well  conducted.*    These  covenanted 
courtesies  are  all  proper  and  pleasing ;  but,  as  readers,  we  desire 
to  know  somewhat  more  of  those  whom  we  thus  accompany 
through  their  labours  on  the  sea — both  the  'fortem  Gyan  fortcm- 
quc  Cloaiithum*  who  walk  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  gallant  men 
underneath  them,  who  toiled  for  years  together  in  this  arduous 
service  of  surveying.    And  wc  should  gladly  have  been  made 
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nore  familiar  with  the  vessels  themselves — their  tonnage,  equip- 
nent,  sailing  qualities,  and  other  similar  details,  which  impart 
ife  to  the  story,  and  interest  to  events  otherwise  barren.  It  may 
)e  that  such  particularities  as  these^  well  befitting  ilie  history  of 
in  American  whaler  or  a  Californian  trader  from  Boston,  are  not 
»D8idcred  seemlj  as  applied  to  Her  Majest/s  ships  of  war. 
VevertheletSj  we  are  sure  ihaX,  without  any  breach  of  professional 
itiquette,  much  might  have  been  done  to  take  off  an  air  of  bald- 
leM  from  the  book,  and  to  vivifjr  it  into  a  more  popular  and  in- 
•ImctiTe  form.  Were  it  not  rather  an  untoward  comporiaon  for  a 
Kx>k  of  travels,  we  might  liken  it  in  this  matter  to  a  novel  or  plaj« 
vfaere  the  interest  is  emits  and  places  mainly  depends  on  the 
eeling  we  have  already  acquired  in  the  persons  who  act»  prosper^ 
nr  Butter  in  the  progress  of  the  story. 

We  have  especially  to  complain  that  Mr.  Jukes  has  not  pre- 
ized  to  his  narrative  some  distinct  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
'oyage,  nor  even  adverted  to  the  place  in  his  volumes  where 
uch  might  he  found.  The  reader  is  left  to  infer  these  objects 
rem  detached  passages,  very  imperfectly  designating  the  motives 
nd  peculiarities  of  the  survey,  until  near  the  close  of  the  first 
olume,  where  there  is  introduced  a  valuable  chapter  on  the 
tructurc  and  extent  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reefj  and  its  relation 
o  the  navigation  of  these  seas. 

In  the  Appendix,  moreover,  we  find  a  copy  of  the  Admiralty 
>rders  under  which  Captain  Blackwood  sailed ;  a  perspicuous 
locument,  and  excellent  not  only  in  the  explicit  nature  of  the  naval 
nstructions,  but  also  in  its  humane  and  judicious  inculcation  of 
ules  for  intercourse  with  the  natives.  We  quote  what  may  suffice 

0  show  the  main  purposes  of  the  expedition : — 

*  Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  trading  to  the  South  Sea 
nd  to  Australia  are  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  or  proceed  to  India  by 
ray  of  Torres  Strait — many  of  which  vei8els»  when  weak*handed»  in 
rder  to  avoid  the  frequent  anchorage  necessary  in  the  in-shore  passage 

•y  which  is  called  King's  Rout,  stand  out  to  sea  till  an  opportunity 
ffers  for  making  one  of  the  narrow  gaps  in  tho  Barrier  Reefs,  througfi 
rhich  they  steer  lor  the  Strait — and  whereas  several  vessels  have  thus 
teen  lost,  there  being  no  other  guide  to  these  openings  than  tlic  casual 
bservation  of  latitude,  which  is  often  incorrect,  there  being  no  land  lobe 
L'cn  till  entangled  within  the  reefs,  and  no  chart  on  which  the  dangers 
re  correctly  placed : 

*  We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  have  the 
ireat  Barrier  Reef  explored,  and  these  gaps  surveyed,  in  order  that 
ome  means  may  be  devised  for  so  marking  the  most  eligible  of  these 
penings  that  they  may  be  recognised  in  due  time,  aud  passed  through 

1  comparative  safety. 

After  appointing  the  particular  vessels  to  the  service,  and 
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diraeliny  that  thfty  •houU  ba  nfittad,  profinm  facmitad^  and 
all  possible  infonnation  at  to  tha  Barriar  Baaf  obtained  at  Sjdnej, 
the' principal  imtniotaons  given  under  thm  Orders  ara  the  Hol- 
lowing:— 

The  earvejr  of  the  exterior  or  eeatem  edge  of  that  fast  chain  of 
reefs*  whidi  extend  almost  oimtinaonsly  from  Bieak-saa  Spit  lo 
the  shefe  of  New  Gninea. 

The  thorough  examination  of  all  the  channels  through  the 
barrier  chain,  with  detailed  plans  of  those  which  offer  a  secure 
passage,  and  the  device  of  some  practical  means  of  marking  them 

by  beacons  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  safest  channels  by  which  vi  ssels 
coming  from  the  eastward  may  pass  through  the  intricate  reefs 
and  islands  ocrujiying  the  mouth  of  Torres  Strait  ;  and,  iu 
])articular,  a  coiJH)lele  survey,  including  tides,  soundings,  and 
sailing  directions,  of  the  passage  called  Endeavour  Strait :  these 
being  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  objects  oi  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Authority  also  is  given  to  examine  certain  parts  of  the  coast- 
line of  New  Holland,  as  well  as  the  southern  shore  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  the  following  salutary  injunction 
being  added,  which  is  applicable  to  many  other  cases  in  life  as 
well  as  to  the  circumslaaces  of  a  mariume  sur?ej : — 

*  Bot»  whmver  3^  go,  we  expect  y<m  te  produes  fufl  and  finthfel 
sorveys  of  tht  places  yoa  visit.  And  we  especially  desire  ymi  net  te 
waste  your  time  ami  means  m  what  are  called  ruimiitg  surweys^  in 

which  much  work  is  appareatl|r  eTecatsi^  hot  no  sccurate  knowledge 
obtained,  useful  either  to  the  mariner  or  geographer.   WAaiever  jfomdo 

is  to  be  dime  effectually.' 

We  must  carry  our  readers  somewhat  further  into  the  deaciip- 
tionof  this  Great  Barriar  Reef,  not  merely  as  ibraiing  the  hmub 
ohjeot  of  the  present  expedition,  but  from  its  being  marked  aa  the 
most  singular  and  gigantic  example  of  its  kind  on  the  siir£aoe  of 
the  globe.  Among  tiie  variooS  phenomena  of  physical  geography, 
few  in  truth  are  more  extraordinary  than  those  great  oml  ibrma- 
tions,  which,  under  different  shapes  and  designations,  meet  the 
navigator  in  lus  passage  through  the  tropical  seas ;  rarely  passing 
far  beyond  these  limits  of  latitude,  but,  within  the  wide  belt  of 
ocean  thus  included,  rising  up  from  unknown  depths,  in  stranger 
forms  than  imagination  could  devise,  and  alike  perpli^xing  to  the 
naturalist  from  their  multitudinous  occurrence  in  some  tracts  of 
sea,  and  their  absence  in  others.  Here  we  find  the  circular 
lagoon  islets  (or  atolls,  as  they  arc  now  termed,  by  adoption  ot  a 
native  word),  circles  of  coral  rock,  often  barely  emerging  from  the 
w  ilderness  of  waters  around ;  yet  resisting  the  heaviest  storms,  and 
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heltcring  small  central  lakes,  the  placid  surface  of  whose  blue 
vater  strangely  contrasts  with  the  tumult  of  waves  without.  Else- 
vhere,  as  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian,  Pacific,  and  Atlantic 
tceans,  we  see  these  coral  islands  occurrinir  in  closer  groups,  with 
nnumerable  channels  between,  covering  often  a  wide  area  of  tea, 
nd  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy  all  reckoning  and  survey.  £ng- 
and,  which  plants  iu  flag  on  every  varioua  aarface  of  the  earth, 
loaaesses  in  the  Bermudas  one  of  theie  coral  dnaten,  further 
emarkable  as  the  most  distant  point  from  the  equator  at  which 
oral  rocka  are  known  to  occur.  Elsewhere,  again,  we  find  these 
xtraordinarj  creations  of  the  deep  foming  bamer  read  to  iilanda 
»r  portiona  of  continent ;  encircling  tome,  bofdering  or  fringing 
•there,  throng  lines  of  enormous  extent;  and  in  certain  pl^es^ 
a  between  the  north-easlem  coastof  Australia  and  New  Cale- 
kmia,  so  largely  developed  in  the  form  of  detached  reefs  as  lo 
lave  obtained  from  Flinders  the  name  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

To  almost  all  our  readers  it  must  be  known  that  these  vast 
rorks,  as  fitly  they  may  be  called,  are  due  to  the  labours  of  cer«- 
lin  species  ot  zoophytes ;  ranking  among  the  most  minute  and 
lightly  organized  forms  of  atiiinal  life,  yet  having  a  common 
istinct  of  existence  which  renders  them  the  artificers  of  mineral 
nasses  and  new  lands  amidst  the  ocean,  fitted  eventually  to  be- 
onie  the  abode  of  man.  The  soft  pulp  of  the  coral  animal 
pcroles,  or  otherwise  forms,  a  stony  nucleus;  the  aggregation  of 
f'liicli  matter,  bv  the  conjoint  working  of  myriads  of  these  little 
Features,  and  the  accumulated  and  superimj)08ed  labours  of  dif-^ 
srent  species  and  successive  generations,  produces  these  wonder* 
111  results: — * admiranda  lemum  spectactda  as  thejmaj 

rell  be  termed,  looking  aft  the  relation  between  the  agent  and  the 
lagnitude  of  the  work  accomplished. 

In  a  later  part  of  this  article  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  to 
tiis  topic^  as  connected  with  the  theory  of  coral  formationa  and 
heir  relation  to  other  great  physical  phenomena  of  the  globes 
Meanwhile  we  will  merelv  remark  Uiat  the  whole  conne  of 
lodern  science  tends  to  disclose  facts  analogous  to  those  just 
lentioned,  and  to  show  the  influence  of  living  organic  causes  in 
:>rining  the  material  and  determining  the  structure  of  manj  of 
ic  great  masses  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth*  as  also 
1  producing  other  phenomena,  apparently  the  most  alien  from 
uch  origin.  Where  formerly  brute  matter  alone  was  seen  or 
iispected,  the  eye  of  the  microscope  now  shows  the  innumerable 
Lilies  of  living  beings,  the  artificers  of  the  mass  which  thus  en- 
>inbs  them.  The  flint  nodules  of  chalk  rocks,  the  hard  Tripoli 
late,  even  certain  varieties  of  the  noble  opal,  are  com]>osed 
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wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  silidoiis  cases  of  fossil  infiisoTia.  The 

sand  wliicli  sometimes  falls  on  ships  far  distant  from  the  coast — 
the  mud  which  lies  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers — even  the  layers  of 
ashes  and  pumice  which  cover  the  edifices  of  Pompeii — jjivc  ihe 
same  remarkable  result.  VVe  look  backwards  throuiih  ages  of 
organic  life  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  very  minute- 
ness of  form  and  species  we  find  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  easily  aggregated  into  large  and  dense  masses,  masking  to 
common  observation  the  vitality  which  once  pervaded  the  whole. 
Looking  forwards^  we  see  the  earth  and  seas  still  teeming  \\  ilh 
the  same  profusion  of  life  in  its  simpler  forms,  and  cannot  but 
infer  that  these  may  hereafter  undergo  the  same  changes  and 
minister  to  the  same  great  results.*  Science  stands  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  between  the  past  and  future  time ;  cast- 
ing upon  the  latter  the  light,  more  or  less  distinct,  which  it  de- 
rives from  reflection  of  the  former. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us,  we 
would  beg  the  reader  to  take  up  the  map  of  New  Holland,  and  to 
fix  his  eye  on  Sandy  Cape»  ia  S.  lat.  24°  30',  about  600  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  and  the  most  salient  point  on  the  eastern  eoasi 
of  the  Australian  continent.  FiXNn  Break-sea  Spit,  a  narrow 
Mnd-bank  which  runs  twenty  miles  northwards  from  thia  Cape, 
begins  the  Great  Barrier  Reef;  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  which 
will  be  nnderitood  by  carr}-ing  the  eye  northwards  along  the 
Australian  coast  to  Tones  Strait  and  the  shores  of  New  Gniaei^ 
and  learning  that  this  coral  reef  forros  a  eontimum  barrier, 
fating  an  inner  and  shallow  coast  channel  from  the  deep  sea  with- 
out, and  stretching  thtonghout  the  whole  length  of  the  line  just 
described.  A  mere  inspection  of  degrees  of  latilnde  will  show 
that  this  length  esmeds  1200  miles;  and  the  term  eondimumM  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that*  ezcepi  towards  the  southern  extronity 
of  the  line,  it  is  broken  only  by  narrow  channels  or  gaps.  Still, 
in  strictness*  the  chain  must  be  considered  as  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual coral  banks*  of  greater  or  less  extent*  assuming  thia  definite 

*  We  may  mention,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  Bhrenberg  hu  aetoany  mm- 
cee{le(l  in  jiroducin^  Trii)oli  and  polisliinj?  slate  from  living  infusona.  Wo  may 
farther  add  tliat  he  found  in  a  j)ealy  argillaceous  deposit,  twenty  feft  below  th? 
pareineut  of  lierliu,  masses  of  infuswia  still  living,  and  in  some  places  depo»iti  ul' 
ovm  nachiof  to  much  greater  depth.  In  th«  public  gudent  at  Bcrlm  wwkmett  vne 
occupied  many  days  in  removing  masses  wholly  composed  of  fossil  infusoria.  In  ^ 
mnors  of  T-einburj*  there  occur  similar  accumulations  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness. 
Observation  probably  is  aloQ«  wanting  to  multiply  indefinitely  facts  of  similar  kind; 
and  tha  infeiaiiefla  whida  Unm^  and  other  wondcn  of  the  fbiiil  world,  hm  already 
famidied  to  exact  scienoa  nay  wall  joitifj  the  old  sentence  of  Aristotle,  Aia 
TO  Bav/iaCtof  9I  wOpmm,  mu  9W  Km  r9  njpdrefy  i|^|ayr«  ftAarafeur— Jfiao^^ 
i.  cap.  *i. 
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rectilinear  direcUon  parallel  to  the  line  of  ooasi;  the  ffa^nngj 
beiweeo  the  harrier  thus  formed  and  the  mainland  containing 
lome  scattered  reefs; — the  outer,  or  ocean  side,  dipping  down 
precipitously  to  depths  yet  unfathomed,  and  leaving  a  clear  sea  to 
ihe  east  of  from  60  to  1 00  miles  in  width ;  bejond  which»  in  the 
iirection  of  New  Caledonia,  coral  islands  or  reefs  again  appear, 
in  unknown  number  and  variety  of  form,  scattered  over  what  we 
iwTe  already  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

Onr  author,  in  the  chapter  of  his  volume  before  alluded  to, 
xrell  describes  the  general  aspect  and  character  of  this  n»t 
}oundary-Teef: — 

•The  Great  Barrier  reefs  are  thus  found  to  form  a  long  submarine 
juttre^s,  or  curtain,  along  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Australia ;  rising  in 
general  precipitously  from  a  very  great  depth,  but  resting  towards  the  north 
in  the  shoaler  ground  of  Torres  Strait,  aud  towards  the  south  on  the 
)ank  stretching  off  from  Sandy  Cape.  If  it  were  16  be  laid  dry,  this 
preat  barrier  would  be  fiiund  to  have  a  oonsiderable  resemblance  to  a 
gigantic  and  irregular  fortification  —  a  steep  glacis  crowned  with  a 
>roken  parspet-wul,  and  carried  from  one  rising  ground  to  sno^er. 
nie  tower-like  bastions  of  projecting  and  detached  reeft  woald  increase 
his  Tcsemblsnoe.  From  examination  of  our  charts  it  would  sppear  tiiat 
he  normal  condition  of  this  long  mass  of  reels  is  that  the  outer  barrier 
thould  be  narrow,  rising  precipitously  from  a  great  depth,  and  running 
nore  or  leai  nearly  in  astrsight  line;  and  that  inside  this  outer  bar- 
•ier  there  should  be  a  clear  space  about  twenty  fathoms  deep  and 
leverai  miles  wide,  between  which  space  and  the  kjid  should  be  anothev 
3ody  of  reefs.' — vol.  i.  p.  332. 

Thus  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  channels,  or  routes,  as  tbsj 
ure  termed,  connected  with  the  Great  Barrier  iee£— the  Inner 
>ne  having  an  average  width  of  about  thirty  miles«  though  nar* 
-owed  by  subordinate  reefs  on  the  land  side — the  navigable 
>assage  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty  fathoms  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  safe  m  being  thoroughly  sheltered 
rom  the  storms  of  the  ocean  without,  and  aflbrding  good  anchor- 
ige  wherever  the  channel  is  narrow  or  intricate.  The  Outer 
jassBge,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  east  of  the  barrier  reef,  though 
riving  a  wider  route  for  navigation,  Las  a  profound  depth  of  sea 
tvitbout  the  possibihty  of  anchorage;  so  that  under  no  circum- 
itances  in  which  a  vessel  is  placed  can  refuge  be  had,  unless  she 
s  able  to  make  her  w  ay  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  Great 
Barrier,  and  thus  to  find  access  to  the  sheltered  sea  within.  In 
bis  description  will  be  seen  the  objects  and  value  of  the  sur>'ey 
low  completed  ;  which,  by  ascertaining  the  openings  of  easiest 
iccess,  aLd  of  width  and  depth  best  suited  to  navigation,  and  by 
Bxing  beacons  to  mark  and  distinguish  them,  gives  great  increase 
>f  safety  and  facility  to  ships  traversing  these  seas.    The  probable 
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number  of  these  openings  or  transverse  channds  we  do  not  find 
anywhere  denoted.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumente 
them,  seeing^  that  they  vary  from  mere  fissures  in  the  reef  to  paa- 

sages  several  miles  in  width.    The  good  ship*chafinela  elotie 
have  value,  and  these  seem  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

But  the  objects  oi  this  survey  would  not  have  been  fnllj  atp 
tained,  without  a  thorough  examination  also  of  that  northern  poff* 
tion  of  the  Great  Barrier  reef  which  stretches  well-nigh  acfoss 
Torres  Strait,  and  intercepts,  though  in  a  more  complex  and 
irregular  manner,  the  free  passasre  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  moment's  inspection  of 
the  map  will  show  the  singular  importance  of  this  Strait  to  the 
direct  intercourse  between  our  great  Australian  colonies  and 
India,  China,  and  Europe;  and  the  value  of  an  accurate  sur\ey 
of  its  complicated  and  diflicult  channels,  so  strongly  enjoined  m 
the  Admiralty  instructions  for  Captain  Blackwood.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  and  uncouth  passage — a  labyrinth  of  coral  reels,  vol- 
canic rocks,  islets,  and  shoals — yet  destined  nevertheless  to  jidd 
that  free  channel  which  man  requires  for  his  commerce,  and 
which  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  those  seeking  for  it  are  sure 
eventually  to  obtain.  We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  revert 
to  this  point  in  the  survey. 

The  width  of  the  Great  Barrier  reef  near  the  waxfmoB,  as  we 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  our  author,  varies  from  two  handled 
yards  to  a  mile;  but  uiere  is  some  indistinctness  in  this  matter, 
and  probably  oft«i  difficulty  from  the  grouping  of  reefs  together 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  barrier.  On  the  outer  side>  the  precipe 
tons  fall  into  unfathomed  depths  seldom  leaves  any  ambiguity- 
We  willingly  quote  Mr.  Jukes's  description  of  a  portion  of  oonl 
reef  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  as  aiding  the  conception  of  our  readers, 
though,  perchance,  somewhat  lowering  the  anticipatious  of  beau^ 
of  form  and  colouring  derived  from  the  name  : — 

•To  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  an  individual  conl 
reef,  let  the  reader  fancy  to  himself  a  great  submarine  mound  of  rock, 
composed  of  the  fragments  and  detritus  of  corals  and  shells,  compacted 
^8**ber  into  a  soft,  spongy  sort  of  stone.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  su:- 
noeof  this  mound  is  quite  flat,  and  near  the  level  cf  low  water.  At  its 
2?ff***  ^®"*O*0nly  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  depth  of  iv.o,  three,  or  four 
nthomsy  and  then  pitches  suddenly  with  a  very  rapid  slope  into  de.  p 
viratCT,  tw^ty  or  two  hundred  fathoms^  as  the  case  may  he.  i  he  surt»  ^ 
of  tbe  reef,  when  exposed,  looks  like  a  great  flat  of  sandstone,  withi 
tew  loose  Blabs  lying  about,  or  here  and  there  an  accumulation  of  ded 
broken  coral-branches,  or  a  bank  of  dazzUng  white  sand.  It  is.  hss- 
smain^v!^^''''^  r^*"  holes  and  hollows  mo?e  or  less  deep,  inUck 
wvered  bv^twr^'  T  ^  V^rh^^,  a  large  poitkm  sl«iji 

covered  by  two  or  three  feet  of  water;  and  here  aie  fi^ds  of  conk, 
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tither  dumps  of  l)ranching  madrepores,  or  round  stools  and  blocks  of 
incandrina  and  astraea,  both  dead  and  living.  Proceeding  from  this 
central  flat  towards  the  edge,  living  corals  become  more  and  more 

abundant ;  as  we  get  towards  the  windward  side,  we  encounter  the  surf 
of  the  breakers  long  before  we  can  reach  the  extreme  verge  of  the  reef; 
tirid  among  these  breakers  we  see  immense  blocks,  often  two  or  three 
yardsj  or  more,  io  diameter,  lying  loose  upon  the  reef.  »  •  • 
*  •  *  •  •  If  we  approach  the  lee  edge  of  the  reef,  we 
find  it  covered  with  living  corals,  commonly  maeandrina,  astraea,  and 
madrepore,  in  about  equal  abundance,  all  glowing  with  rich  colours, 
bristling  with  branches,  or  studded  with  great  knobs  and  blocks.  Where 
the  slope  is  gentle,  the  j>reat  ijroups  of  living  corals  and  intervening 
spaces  of  white  sand  can  be  still  discerned  through  the  clear  water  to  a 
depth  of  40  or  50  feet,  beyond  which  the  water  recovers  its  usual  deep 
blue.  A  coral  reef,  therefore,  it  a  mass  of  brute  matter,  living  only  at 
its  outer  surface,  and  chiefly  on  its  lateral  slopes.* 

Having;  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  local  circumstances  of  reef, 
channels,  and  sea,  which  formed  the  object  and  guided  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Blackwood's  survey,  we  need  not  pursue  the  track 
of  his  voyages  in  any  minute  detail.  The  actual  survey  was  begun 
at  the  end  of  the  year  184*2,  eig^ht  months  after  his  departure 
from  England,  and  his  labours  were  continued  until  June,  1845 — 
with  intervening  periofls  of  repair  and  repose,  at  different  ports  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  His  starting-point  was 
Sandy  Cape,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Barrier  reef.  For  the  first  200  miles,  proceeding  north- 
wards, the  barrier  ia  irregular  and  imperfectly  continuous,  includ- 
ing the  vast  masses  called  Swain's  Reefs,  which  reach  to  a 
breadth  of  about  90  miles.  Of  this  portion  of  the  sunrey  aocurate 
charts  have  been  constructed.  The  second  section  of  the  barrier, 
stretching  from  lat.  22^  northwards  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles,  had  already  been  surveyed  by  Gaplain  Flinders, 
and  was  therefore  passed  over  by  this  expedition.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  strong  massive  ree&,  in  which  no  gap  what- 
ever was  fonndj  until  reaching  lat.  18*  30*,  where  Flinders 
Jiscovered  a  wide  opening,  through  which  he  passed  from  the 
inner  channel  to  the  outer  sea.  Here  his  examination  of  the 
Doast  ceased — and  we  have,  from  some  cause  which  we  do  not 
*learly  apprehend,  an  hiatus  of  120  miles  in  the  survey,  the  form 
md  condition  of  the  barrier  in  this  interval  being  yet  unknown. 
Captain  Blackwood's  labours  began  again  in  lat.  16°  40',  and 
jvere  thence  extended  with  great  minuteness  to  lat.  9*  20',  the 
lorthem  extremity  of  the  Great  Reef,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
niles.  This,  including  the  examination  of  the  eastern  part  of 
[^orres  Strait,  and  the  channels  amidst  its  reefs,  is  the  most  valu- 
kble  part  of  the  work  accomplished ;  and  the  charts,  as  reduced 
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from  the  survey,  will  remain  aa  lasting  records  of  it,  unless  tarn 
of  those  gradual  changes  on  the  crust  of  the  globe  which  geidan 
has  to  record'^— or  otlMr  more  fiolent  and  sudden  coamkioo^  ma 
as  hare  been  frequent  among  the  Indian  islands— should  disturb 
the  coral  flooring  of  these  seas,  and  alter  the  soundings  and  dna- 
nels  that  have  now  been  explored. 

In  a  part  of  this  great  barrier,  between  lat  1 1*  2(K  and  12"  Tff, 
the  line  of  reefs,  instead  of  being  straight,  or  gently  curving,  is 
sharply  deflected  into  convolutions,  forming  deep  bays,  wiih 
detached  reefs  outside.  In  one  of  these  bights,  having  an  en- 
trance 6  miles  wide,  and  stretching  8  miles  inwards,  such  is  the 
depth  that  no  bottom  was  reached  except  close  to  the  reeiX 
though  a  line  of  nearly  300  fathoms  was  thrown  out. 

This  extraordinary  spot  was  called  Wreck  Bay,  and  with  me- 
lancholy fitness  of  name,  as  Captain  Blackwcxxi  iound  lying  on 
the  reef  near  it  the  wrecks  of  two  large  vessels,  the  Ferguson  antl 
Martha  Ridgway,  lost  here  in  1840  and  1841  ;  the  former  having 
part  of  the  50th  raiment  on  board.  Uappiij  the  presence  6L 
another  vessel  in  compasty  prevented  in  this  case  anj  loss  of  hfe. 
Mr.  Jukes  gives  an  interesting  description  of  these  wrecks*  aadsf 
a  night  be  passed  on  board  that  of  the  Martha  Ridfrway,  ate 
conttderable  danger  in  reaching  it.  We  have  pleasure  in  ^potiag 
two  or  three  striking  passages  from  this  portion  of  his  nanative. 
The  first  describes  the  view  seaward  froni  the  reef  on  which  thi 
wrecks  la3r«--a  mere  ridge,  some  hundred  yards  wide,  rising  to  the 
water's  level  from  the  profound  ooean  vndemeath 

•The  water  was  perfectly  clear,  and  of  almost  unfathomable  depth 
right  up  to  the  outer  slope,  or  submarine  wall  of  the  reef.  The  lonf 
ocean-swell  being  suddenly  impeded  by  this  barrier,  hf>ed  itself  in  oce 
great  continuous  ridge  of  deep  blue  water,  which  curling  over,  feli 
the  edge  of  the  reef  ia  an  unbroken  cataract  of  dazzling  white  fo&nL 
Each  Hoe  of  breaker  was  often  one  or  two  miles  in  length,  with  not  s 
perceptible  gap  in  its  continuity.  There  wss  a  simple  grandenr  waA 
display  of  power  and  beauty  in  this  icene,  as  viewed  from  the  foiecaitk 
of  we  wreck}  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  that  rose  even  to  suhUmitj. 
The  unbroken  roar  of  the  surf,  with  its  regular  pulsation  of  thunder,  at 
each  succeeding  swell  first  fell  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  was  aloMnt 
deafening,  yet  so  deep-toned  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  slightest  nesitr 
and  shsrner  sound,  or  to  oblise  us  to  raise  our  voices  in  the  least  Botli 
the  sound  and  sight  were  such  as  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  eaD> 
Sciousness  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majesty  and 
power;  while  his  senses  were  delighted  by  the  contrast  of  beautifi:! 
colours  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean,  the  dazzling  white  of  the  suifySad 
the  bright  green  of  the  shoal  water  ou  the  reef.' — voL  i.  p*  121. 

A  little  further  we  find  a  good  pictare  of  the  scene,  as  night 
was  closing  in  upon  them  in  this  situation 
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'  Aft  I  wMWftlking  on  the  uoop  of  the  wmek,  I  ooold  net  Mp  being 
itroek  with  the  wUdneie  encl  einguliir  natiire  of  the  eoeiie.  A  hright 
ire  WM  bksing  cheerfully  in  the  galley  forward,  lighting  up  the  epectnd* 
ooking  foremeety  with  ita  bletehed  and  broken  rigging,  and  the  frag- 
neuts  of  spar*  lying  about  it  A  few  of  our  men  were  crouched  in  their 
laonel  jacketa  under  the  weather-bulwarksi  aa  a  protection  from  the 
pray  which  every  now  and  then  flew  over  ua.  The  wind  was  blowing 
itrongly,  drifting  dark  clouds  occasionally  over  the  star-lit  sky,  and 
lowling  round  the  wreck  with  a  ahrill  tone,  that  made  itaelf  heard  al>ove 
he  dull  continuous  roar  of  the  surf.  Juat  a-head  of  us  was  the  broad 
vhite  band  of  foam,  which  slretched  away  on  either  hand  into  the  dark 
lorizon.  Now  and  then  some  higher  wave  would  burst  against  the 
)ow8  of  the  wreck,  shaking  all  her  timbers,  sending  a  spout  over  the 
orecastlc,  and  travelling  along  her  sides,  would  lash  the  rudder  back* 
vards  and  forwards  with  a  slow  creaking  groan,  as  if  the  old  ship  com- 
plained of  the  protracted  agony  she  endured.  She  had  been  wrecked 
ince  we  had  ourselves  left  home  and  entered  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
md  there  mingled  perhaps  some  speculations  as  to  our  chance  of  leaving 
he  old  Fly  in  some  similar  situation,  with  the  feelings  which  the  cha- 
•acter  of  the  scene  sufficed  to  impress  upon  the  mind.* — vol.  i.  p.  123. 

Another  passajre,  describing  one  of  the  coral  reefs  in  this  vici- 
lity,  will  in  some  sort  redeem  the  less  picturesque  impression  of 
tucb  acenery  derived  from  a  general  description  before  quoted : — * 

*  In  a  small  bight  of  the  inner  edge  of  this  reef  waa  a  aheltered  nook, 
nrhere  the  extreme  slope  waa  well  exposed,  and  where  every  coral  was  in 
uU  life  and  luxuriance.  Smooth  round  masses  of  mseandnna  and  astrsea 
jvere  contrasted  with  delicate  leaf-like  and  cup-shaped  expansions  of 
^xplanaria,  and  with  an  infinite  variety  of  branching  madreporae  and 
leriatoporae  ;  some  with  mere  finger-shaped  projections,  others  with 
arge  branching  stems,  and  others  again  exhibiting  an  elegant  assem- 
^lagc  of  interlacing  twigs,  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  workman- 
hij).  Their  colours  were  unrivalled- — vivid  greens  contrasted  with  more 
►ol)er  browns  and  yellows,  mingled  with  rich  shades  of  purple,  from  pale 
^ink  to  deep  blue;  bright  red,  yellow,  and  peach  coloured  nullporne 
'lothed  the  masses  that  were  dead,  mingled  with  pearly  flakes  of 
jschara  and  retepora,  the  latter  looking  like  lace-work  in  ivory.  In 
imong  the  branches  of  the  corals,  like  birds  among  trees,  floated  beau* 
iful  fish,  radiant  with  metallic  greens  or  erimaona,  or  fantaadcally 
uinded  with  black  and  yellow  atripea.  Patehea  of  dear  white  aand  were 
leen  here  and  there  for  the  floor,  with  dark  hollowa  and  recesses  beneath 
>Terhanging  ledges.  All  theae,  seen  through  the  clear  ciyatal  water, 
iie  ripple  of  which  gave  motion  and  a  ipiick  play  of  light  and  shadow  to 
lie  w&de,  formed  a  aoene  of  the  rareat  beauty,  and  left  nothing  to  ha 
IcMred  by  the  eye,  either  in  elegance  of  form  or  brilliancy  and  harmony 
if  colouring.'— Tol.  i.  p.  117. 
Happily  for  a  spot  which  baa  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety 
theae  and  other  wrecka,  the  diacovery  was  made  witbin  a  very 
ihort  diatanoe  of  an  ezoelleni  channel  traveraing  thia  onter  line  of 
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reefs ;  and  the  erection  of  a  lofty  beacon  on  Raine's  Islet,  at  tk 
ed<je  of  this  passage,  may  be  cited  as  one  of  tbe  main  objetis 
fulfilled  by  the  expedition.  The  work  was  begun  in  June.  1S44. 
and  completed  in  less  than  four  months.  Twenty  convict  mas^  ns 
and  quarrymen  were  brqught  from  Sydney ;  a  quarry  was  opene<i 
in  the  coral  rock;  lime  was  got  bj  burning  sea-shells ;  wood  for 
burning  was  brooghl  from  islands  near  the  mainland ;  water  pro- 
cured from  other  islands,  25  miles  distant;  timber  for  the  build- 
ing was  obtained  from  the  wreck  of  the  Martha  Ridgway.  Hanog 
no  anchorage  nearer,  the  Fly  bad  to  lie  12  miles  off  withm  tbe 
reefs  of  the  barrier,  the  smaller  yessels  and  boats  running  to  aod 
fro  with  tbe  various  provisions  and  materials  needful  for  the  wed- 
men.  Under  all  these  difficulties  a  strong  circular  stone  tower 
was  erected,  40  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
raised  30  feet  higher  by  a  framework  of  wood,  at  the  top  coioei 
with  painted  canvas.  Mr.-  Jukes  describes  the  litde  islet  wUdi 
gave  fonndadon  to  the  work — a  spot  not  two  miles  in  circini- 
ference,  and  scarcely  20  feet  above  high-water  mark — and  pi^ 
tures  it  well  in  a  plate  ;  but  he  barely  notices  the  erection  of  the 
beacon,  and  ill  supplies  this  deficiency  by  a  short  sketch  in  ifce 
appendix.  Seeing  the  singularity  of  the  situation,  and  the  pecB- 
liarity  of  tbe  work,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  might  have  far- 
nished  some  striking  or  amusing  incidents  to  a  narrative  which u 
mainly  deficient  in  these  points.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  was 
one  of  monotonous  inaction  to  those  not  directly  engaged  in  the 
erection,  and  that  they  l(M)ked  upon  it  with  weariness  and  distaste. 

Accordingly  wo  find  our  author,  with  another  naturalist  and 
the  artist  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  starting  in  the  Bramble, 
when  the  beacon  was  half  completed,  for  Cape  York — tbe  va^ 
promontory  which  abuts  on  Torres  Strait,  fomiiiig  the  N.£.  pio^ 
of  the  Australian  continent.  At  this  and  subsequent  periods  d 
the  vojage  surveys  were  made  of  this  Strait  and  the  cbannds  tn* 
versing  its  isles  and  reefs,  the  singular  number  and  complentj^'^ 
which  we  have  before  noticed,  rendering  this  one  of  the  moit  dtf* 

?erous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages  on  the  giobe* 
"^he  examination  of  Endeavour  Strait,  that  channel  whidi  win)^ 
immediately  round  Cape  York,  was  made  with  all  the  esicW 
enjoined  bj  the  Admiralty,  and  justified  by  its  peculisr  mp^ 
ance.  The  line  of  steam  navigation  now  loudly  invoked  for  tbe* 
seas,  in  connexion  with  those  great  lines  which  already  uni^ 
India,  China,  and  Europe,  cannot  long  be  delayed,  seeing  tbe 
extent,  ranid  growth,  and  high  commercial  activity  of  the  coiosi* 
which  call  for  such  communication.  The  channel  of  Endetfonr 
Strait  will  in  all  likelihood  be  that  taken,  when  such  scheme  ^ 
carried  mto  effect;  and  every  sounding,  or  observation  of  wiiii 
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tide,  or  current^  now  made,  mmt  bear  apon  the  security  and  wel* 
fare  of  this  fatare  navigation. 

These  circumstances,  and  a  r^ard  to  the  remarkable  position 
of  Cape  York— HX>mmanding,  as  it  may  fairly  be  said,  this  great 
highway  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans — lead  onr  author 
to  discuss  a  question,  which  has  for  some  time  been  before  both 
home  and  colonial  authorities,  viz.,  the  relative  value  of  Cape 
York  and  Port  Essington,  as  a  post  and  settlement  for  aid  to  the 
navi|ation  of  these  seas.  The  latter  place,  600  miles  to  the  west 
of  Cape  York»  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, has  been  for  several  years  occupied  by  an  officer  and 
small  body  of  marines,  but  without  any  attempt  at  colonization ; 
and  with  little  encouragement  to  that,  either  from  fertility  of  the 
soil,  healthiness  of  the  spot,  or  the  character  of  the  natives  in  its 
vicinity.  Repeated  visits  to  both  places  have  given  Mr.  Jukes  a 
very  decided  preference  for  Cape  York ;  and  in  his  reasons  for 
this  preference  we  fully  concur.  Its  position  is  a  main  point  in 
its  favour.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  danger  and  affords  a  ])lace  of 
easy  refuge.  In  war  it  would  command  security  to  a  passage 
where  a  single  enemy's  ship  might  inflict  incalculable  mischief. 
Its  distance  from  Sydney,  1700  miles,  would  make  it  an  ad- 
mirable depot  for  coal  in  the  steam  navigation  towards  India. 
Though  without  a  harbour,  this  is  little  needed,  where  the  reefs 
themselves,  which  create  the  danger  of  the  strait,  protect  the  sea 
from  all  heavy  swells  and  render  anchorage  secure.  At  Evans's 
Bay,  which  is  suggested  as  a  site  for  the  settlement,  there  are  dry 
rocky  places  for  building,  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  a  considerable 
surface  of  fertile  land ;  frequent  rains,  fresh  breeses,  and  a  healthy 
vegetation.  All  these  adrantages,  according  to  our  author,  are 
absent  at  Port  Essington,  and  Uiough  possessing  a  fine  harbour, 
the  value  of  this  is  annulled  by  situation  and  difficulty  of  access. 
Putting  the  matter  on  a  personal  footing,  Mr.  Jokes  declares 
that  if  condemned  to  either,  he  would  rather  live  at  Cape  York 
for  five  years  than  at  Port  Essington  for  two — an  odd  numerical 
formula  of  preference,  but  sufficiently  intelligible. 

The  right  manner  of  solving  the  question  we  believe  to  be,  that 
Cape  York  should  be  adopted  as  a  new  settlement,  and  Port 
Essington  not  given  up.  Mistress  of  Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  Singa- 
pore, and  cognizant  of  the  value  of  such  positions  for  commerce 
and  power,  England  can  liardly  choose  but  plant  her  flag  on  a 
promontory  which  commands  the  passage  between  two  oceans. 
But  the  whole  shores  of  the  continent,  of  which  it  is  one  extre- 
mity, are  becoming  hers  by  discovery  and  colonization ;  and  Port 
Essington  is  a  point  on  the  line  of  coast,  and  having  relations  to 
the  Indian  Archipebgo,  which  justify  its  being  retained*  even 

though 
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though  oifering  little  present  henefit  or  promise.  The  active 
spirit  which  at  this  time  pervades  the  world,  working  with  nev 
means  and  appliances  of  every  kind*  will  vivify  in  the  end  what  is 
barren  now ;  and  no  expenditure  or  labour  can  be  betler  bestowed 
than  in  aiding  by  anticipation  the  progress  which  commeroe  and 
oolonization  are  making  on  these  distant  shores. 

While  npon  this  snbjectt  we  must  indulge  ourselves  with  adiort 
parentheski  as  to  that  extraordinary  line  of  steam  oommnnicatinB 
between  £ngland  and  her  Eastern  possessiims  (somewhat  oddly 
called  the  Overiand  journey),  of  which  Australia  and  New  Zealairf 
will  hereafter  form  the  extreme  branches.  The  creation  o£  the 
last  twelve  years,  this  communication  has  already  acquired  a  soft 
of  maturity  of  speed  and  exactness,  notwithstanding  the  enormouf 
distances  traversed,  and  the  changes  necessary  in  transit  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  Anglo-Indian  mail,  in  its  two  sections,  and  including 
passengers  and  correspondence,  possesses  a  sort  of  indindualitv  as 
the  greatest  and  most  singular  line  of  intercourse  on  the  globe. 
Two  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe,  France  and  Austria,  struggle 
for  the  privilege  of  carrying  this  mail  across  their  territories. 
Traversing  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  received  on  tlie 
waters  of  the  ancient  Nile — Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  are  passed 
in  its  onward  course — the  Desert  is  traversed  with  a  speed  which 
mocks  the  old  cavalcades  of  camels  and  loitering  Arabs — it  is  re- 
embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  near  a  spot  sacred  in  Scriptural  history 
— the  promontory  projecting  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
shores  of  Mecca  and  Medina^  are  passed  in  its  rapid  course  down 
this  great  gulf^t  emerges  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandd 
into  the  Indian  seas*— to  be  distributed  thence  by  different  lines 
to  all  the  great  centres  of  Indian  government  and  oommeroe,  as 
well  as  to  our  more  remote  dependencies  in  the  Straita  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Chinese  seas.  There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  the 
simple  outline  of  a  route  like  this,  traversing  the  most  ancient  seals 
of  empire,  and  what  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  among  the  earliest 
abodes  of  man^ — and  now  ministering  to  the  connexion  of  Eng- 
land with  that  great  sovereignty  she  has  conquered,  or  created,  la 
the  East;  more  wonderful,  with  one  exception,  than  aiiv  of  the 
empires  of  antiquity  ;  and  perchance  also  more  important  u>  the 
general  destinies  of  mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  siill  unexecuted  part  of  this  great  scheme 
of  communication,  embracing  the  Australian  colonies,  we  may 
remark  that  steam- vessels,  after  passing  Cape  York,  will  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  proceed  southwards  by  the  inner  chanael, 
within  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  Though  affording  smooth  water, 
however,  this  passage  will  not  be  without  its  difficulties  and  delays. 
The  hrst  three  nights  after  leaving  Cape  York  must  probably  be 
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paticd  at  anchor;  and  even  in  the  dajtinie  a  slow  rate  of  pro« 
f^reii  will  often  be  required,  to  avoid  the  numerous  detadied  eoial 
^ee^M ;  especially  when  the  tun  is  near  the  meridian,  and  the  glare 
m  the  water  such  as  to  oonfose  the  view  of  the  intricate  passages 
>etween.  Experience  and  multiplied  beacons  will  lessen  these 
lifficnlties,  but  cannot  wholly  remove  then. 

Though  a  subordinate  object  of  the  expedition,  jet  under  the 
LUthority  of  his  instructions  Captain  Blackwood  surveyed  also  a 
ine  of  the  Australian  mainland,  beginning  at  lat.  22  \  and  pro- 
reeding  1 10  miles  northwards.  Previous  reports  had  afforded  the 
>resumption  of  superior  soil  and  larger  native  population  in  this 
egion ;  and  such  was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  belt  of  undulating 
and,  running  backwards  from  the  coast  to  a  parallel  chain  of  hills, 
>resents  a  surface  covered  with  abundant  and  6ne  grass,  and  larg^e 
I  in  bar.  Inlets  on  the  coast  are  numerous,  and  boat  navigation  is 
ided  by  tides  rising  from  20  to  30  feet.  If  colonization  be  ex- 
ended  to  the  north  of  the  actual  settlements  of  New  South  Wales, 
his  would  aj^pear  the  best  locality  for  it;  and  Mr.  Jokes,  after 
wice  circumnavigating  Australia,  affirms  that  he  has  seen  no  part 
»f  this  continent,  near  the  sea,  of  equal  fertilitjt  or  combining  so 
aany  natural  advantages.  But  penal  settlements  can  hardly  be 
ttempted  beyond  the  latitude  of  Sandy  Cape;  such  are  the  facili- 
ies  for  escape  afforded  by  the  coral  ree£i  and  islands  which  stretdi 
unltitudinoiisly  along  this  c»ast 

The  deficiency  of  navigable  rivers  in  Australia,  one  of  the  many 
tnnge  peculiarities  of  £at  country,  gives  great  value  to  every 
liacovery  of  this  kind.  Though  no  new  river  was  found  on  the 
lairt  of  the  coast  now  described^  a  further  examination  was  made 
f  one  preriously  discovered  by  Captain  Wickbam  of  the  Beagle, 
nd  bearing  his  name.  Our  author,  with  a  party,  after  a  difficult 
>assage  through  the  mangrove  bushes  and  breakers  at  its  mouth, 
scended  seven  or  eight  miles  of  its  course ;  the  boats  being  then 
(impelled  to  return  from  increasing  shallowness  of  water.  As 
bis  stream  must  have  its  sources  in  the  mountain-chain  which 
jrms  a  sort  of  backbone  to  Australia,  running  parallel  and  near 
J  the  eastern  coast,  little  can  be  expected  from  it  in  facilitating 
i<Tress  to  the  interior,  except  as  regards  the  supply  of  fresh 
ater — an  advantage,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  no  small  import  in 
country  so  destitute  of  this  great  necessary  of  life. 

During  the  examination  of  this  line  of  coast  there  was  frequent 
ommunication  with  native  tribes^  which  Mr.  Jukes  relates  in 
9me  detail.  Though  certain  peculiarities  of  nsage  are  noticed, 
^e  find  nothing  in  these  relations  which  would  much  interest  our 
eaders^or  which  differs  materially  from  the  description  so  familiar 
>  ns  in  the  narratives  of  former  travellers  of  their  interconrse  with 
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this  people.  They  appear,  as  seen  here,  to  be  a  tall  and  athletic 
TBoe,  active  and  bold  in  their  demeanour  and  habite,  with  an  ocxa- 
sional  fierceness  of  temper,  of  which  a  melancholy  proof  occurrd 
in  the  death  of  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Bramble,  struck  bj  a  nauTe 
^>ear.  Onr  author,  who  was  one  of  the  landii^  party  when  this 
happened,  gives  no  statement  of  any  provocation  or  quarrel  iqd> 
ingto  it.  The  spear,  projected  by  aid  of  the  tmrneroA*  or  'throw- 
ing-stick,*  which  gives  it  wonderful  increase  of  force,  peneHatcd 
4i  inches  into  the  back,  shattering  the  spine  and  riba,  and  pass- 
ing nearly  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs.  It  was  with  difr 
culty  drawn  out,  leaving  the  point,  made  of  bone,  in  the  body. 
The  poor  fellow — an  excellent  sailor  and  beloved  by  lua  mesi- 
mates — lincrered  to  the  third  day  in  suffering,  and  then  died. 

In  describing  the  feelino^s  excited  by  this  event  among  the 
others  of  the  party — making  them  reluctant  to  leave  the  coest 
without  some  opportunity  of  revenging  their  comrade's  death-- 
Mr.  Jukes  explains  the  source  of  many  of  these  unhappy  atroci- 
ties, which  even  yet  occasionally  deface  our  intercourse  wiih  iht 
native  Australians,  despite  the  higher  and  better  views  which  now 
govern  our  principles  and  habits  of  colonization.  On  the  outskirb 
of  the  settlements  such  occurrences  have  been,  and  alw  ays  will  be, 
more  frequent — from  obvious  causes  in  the  character  and  haMts 
both  of  the  white  and  native  border  population  ; — and  we  are  ieJ 
to  fear  that  the  spread  of  colonization  in  the  N.E.  portion  tif  Aos- 
tralia^  certain  eventually  to  occur,  may  involve  yet  more  of  such 
calamities,  seeing  the  bold  and  masculine  character  of  many  of  tbe 
native  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Time  will  in  the  end  pci 
a  stop  to  all  these  things ;  but  it  can  only  happen  through  that 
extinctioo  of  the  native  population,  which«  by  a  strange  and  s«i 
destmy--the  inductahile  fatum  of  what  we  call  savage  life- 
seems  always  to  occur  sooner  or  later*  where  Enropeans  have 
trodden  upon  new  lands. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Jukes's  first  volume  we  find  nanatcd 
the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  on  Murray's  Islands,  at  ^ 

eastern  entrance  of  Torres  Strait,  and  on  the  sonthem  ooait  ai 

New  Guinea;  which  coast,  with  its  widely  spread  banks  of  shoil* 

soundings,  was  surveyed  for  a  length  of  140  miles — a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  shores  of  this  vast  island,  but  important  as  the  noriLera 
boundary  of  the  strait,  and  further  interesting  as  some  slight  indei 
to  a  country  less  known  perhaps  than  any  other  of  equal  siz^o 
the  habitable  world.  Notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  conjointly — its  remarkabi? 
position  in  the  Kastern  Archipelago — its  proximity  to  islands  lonj 
visited  or  colonized,  and  to  channels  of  great  and  increasing  com- 
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mcrce— the  ondine  of  Papna,  or  New  Guinea,  tdU  ranaiDS  to  be 
oompletdl  In  our  maps ;  and  we  hare  no  certain  assurance  whether 

it  be  a  single  island  or  several.  Of  its  interior  we  are  wholly 
li^norant — discovery  having  never  advanced  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  ihe  coast ;  and  this  more  as  the  casualty  of  adventure  than  on 
an  V  deliberate  plan  of  survey.  Yet  enough  has  been  seen  or  learnt 
through  indirect  channels  to  indicate  a  country  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, profuse  in  its  forms  of  animal  life,  abounding  in  water, 
large  rivers,  and  mountain-chains — a  striking  contrast  in  all  phy- 
sical conditions  to  the  adjacent  continent  of  Australia;  and  in 
these  circumstances,  under  such  a  latitude,  giving  promise  of  a 
rich  exuberance  of  harvest  to  the  naturalists  who  may  hereafter 
find  access  to  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  this  unknown  land>  the 
native  seat  of  the  bird  of  paradise. 

A  small  fortified  post,  established  by  the  Dutch  twenty  years 
ago.  at  Ooroo,  on  its  western  coast,  is  the  sole  spot  yet  occupied 
by  JBuropeans-— a  feeble  attestation  of  the  claim  which  Holland 
extends  to  New  Guinea,  in  common  with  so  many  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.*  The  jealous  and  ferocious  character  of 
the  natives  is  usually  cited  as  the  reason  why  neither  through  this, 
nor  other  direct  channel,  has  European  commerce  reached  these 
shores*  But  in  truth  our  ignorance  is  the  same  of  the  people  as 
of  the  country.  Our  voyagers  see  occanonally  the  Papnas,  or 
Oriental  negroes,  of  the  coast ;  and  hear  more  vaguely  of  the  other 
race,  the  Alfoers  or  Haraforas,  inhabiting  the  interior.  We  can 
hardly  consider  New  Guinea  as  inaccessible  to  future  commerce, 
when  seeing  the  hardy  and  extensive  traffic  which  the  Chinese  and 
people  of  the  M()lucca  Islands  carry  on  with  this  country  ;  bring- 
ing away  in  their  junks  the  edible  bird-nests,  tortoise-shell,  pearls, 
masay  bark,  birds  of  paradise,  nutmegs,  and  trepang  ;  and  carrying 
thither  cotton  goods,  cloth,  iron  tools,  &c.  All  this  sounds  well 
to  the  mercantile  ear ;  and  time  will  achieve  what  has  hitherto^ 
from  ignorance,  accident,  or  jealousy,  been  unaccomplished. 

Of  this  portion  of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  surveyed  by  Captain 
Blackwood,  the  character  is  more  peculiar  than  interesting,  except 
under  the  supposition  of  its  indicating  some  great  river,  of  which 
this  is  the  delta.   We  quote  Mr.  Jukes*s  description: — 

*  From  the  large  opening,  or  river  mouth,  in  S.  1st.  8*  45',  B.  kmg. 
143*  85',  to  the  furthest  point  examined  in  the  boats  in  lat  7*  40'  and 
long.  144*  dC,  and  for  an  unknown  distance  heyond,  the  coast  had 
everywhere  the  same  features.   It  was  low,  flat,  muddy,  covered  with 


*  We  ow«  to  Dutch  writers,  Kolff  and  Modcna,  the  most  xeoent  aeoooDts  of  this 

western  portion  of  the  New  Guinea  coast.  Forrest,  Delano,  Lesioii,  &c.,  are  further 
authorities  as  to  this  singular  country  and  people,  but  all  scanty  in  the  iDformatiuu 
they  are  able  to  afford. 
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jungle  and  impeoetnUe  forests^  tad  intersected  by  t  oonpkte  mtkmmk 

of  fresh-water  canals — of  all  aizoi  and  depths  ^om  a  mere  muddy 
ditch  to  a  width  of  Bve  miles  and  a  depth  of  20  to  30  feet.    This  coast 

was  fronted  by  immense  mudbanks,  stretchin;;  from  10  to  20  miles 
out  to  sea,  having  at  low-water  a  general  depth  of  about  12  feet,  w  ith  a 
few  deeper  places,  and  some  sand-banks  much  shoaler  or  quite  dry. 
These  mud-flals  gradually  deepened  towards  their  outer  edge  to  3  and 
4  fathoms,  and  then  more  rapidly  to  6,  10,  and  20  fathoms.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  formation  of  the  delta  of  a  ureat  river;  and  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  the  supposing  a  river,  larg-e  enough 
lo  produce  such  a  delta,  to  exist  on  ao  island  like  New  Guinea.' — vol.  i. 
p.  289. 

This  objection  to  an  opinion  otherwise  highly  probable  may  be 
lessened,  if  not  obviated,  by  the  following  considerations.  First, 
assuming  such  river  to  have  its  sources  in  the  mountainous  region 
which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Guinea, 
it  might,  taking  a  direction  to  the  south-east,  find  space  enough, 
in  a  country  1200  miles  in  length,  to  become  an  ample  and 
powerful  stream.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  climate  is 
one  of  heavy  periodical  rains,  and  probably  of  much  general 
moisture  from  the  dense  forests  and  jungles.  And  yet  further, 
as  there  seems  t^)  be  little  current  in  these  channels  near  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  that  the  delta  formed  hero  may  be  dispro- 
portionably  large  to  the  bcxly  of  water  coming  down  from  the 
interior.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  these  points,  as  they  arc  sure 
to  be  speedily  solved.  Captain  Blackwood's  boats  ascended  ooe 
of  the  channels  nearly  30  miles;  and  Mr.  Jakes  reasonabljr  con- 
jectures that,  with  the  aid  of  a  gmall  steamer,  it  might  be  potsible 
from  this  side  to  make  a  deep  inroad  into  the  island. 

The  commwiicstion  with  the  native  Papuans  of  the  coostySerenl 
of  whose  ▼illages  were  hastily  visited,  was  difficult,  and  not  wiUmH 
oollisioDi  and  in  one  case,  fatal  result.  We  are  bound  to  state 
that  Mr.  Jukes  does  not  gire  a  dear  explsnatioa  of  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  look  upon  them  with  mors  soyicion,  fiani 
finding  the  ad  mission  of  sundry  sets  of  aggression ;  one  of  which— 
the  abstraction  of  two  pigs  and  some  natiTe  implements  is 
allowed  by  oar  anthor  to  be  an  aol  of  theft,  thongh^  bj  a  oon- 
▼enient  oblivion,  not  thought  of  as  snch  till  the  pigs  were  eaten. 
The  whole  mattei  is  treated  too  joooselj  iar  our  taste;  nor  are 
we  rooondled  to  it  by  the  name  of  Pigville,  given  to  the  place; 
and  figuring  in  the  chart  annexed  to  this  volume.  The  name  is 
not  nnbefiltiw  the  deed,  and  somewhat  too  mnch,  moreover,  in 
the  style  of  Transatlantic  nomendatnre.  We  shall  be  glad,  on 
every  acoonnt,  to  see  its  erasure  from  future  mapa. 

The  channel  of  Torres  Strait,  remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  is 
not  least  so  in  the  sudden  line  of  demarcation  it  draws  between 
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wo  kinds  of  vegetation,  two  g^roups  of  lower  animals,  and  two 
varieties  of  the  human  race.  Those  strange  anomalies  which  de- 
iignate  all  that  belongs  to  Australian  landscape  and  life,  extend 
!ven  to  the  isles  bordering  this  continent  within  the  Strait.  In 
he  isles  and  land  of  New  Guinea,  scarcely  50  miles  distant,  a 
niraculous  change  comes  over  the  scene,  both  as  respects  vege- 
able  and  animal  life ;  extending  even  to  the  shells  and  echino* 
lermata  which  lie  upon  the  shores.  We  quote  a  passage,  well 
lescribing  ihe  different  aspect  o£  the  vegetable  world  on  the  op* 
M>nte  sliMrei:^ 

*  The  doll  and  sombre  vegetation  of  Australia  spreads  all  over  Cape 
ifork  and  the  adjacent  islimds.  Wide  forests  of  large  but  ragged* 
itemmed  gum-trees,  with  their  almost  leafless  and  quite  shadelcss 
>ranches»  constitute  the  characteristic  of  this  vegetation.  Here  and 
here  are  goUies,  with  jungles  of  more  umbrageous  foliage^  and  some 
wlms;  but  the  mass  of  the  woods  are  arid,  hot,  and  dusty,  and  the 
eaves  not  only  small  but  dry  and  brittle.  On  the  islands  of  the  northern 
ide  of  Torres  Strait,  not  a  gum-tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  woods  are  close, 
jfty,  and  afford  the  deepest  and  most  refreshing  shade;  often  matted 
nto  impenetrable  thickets  by  creepers  and  undergrowth ;  but  adorned  with 
arious  foliage — the  cocoa-nut,  the  plantain,  the  bamboo,  and  other  plants 
ot  only  beautiful  but  useful  to  man.  On  the  New  Guinea  coast  the 
egetation  is  of  the  rankest  and  most  luxuriant  kind,  even  for  the  tropics. 
)i)e  vast  dark  jungle  spreads  over  its  shores,  abounding  in  immense 
jrest-trees,  whose  trunks  are  hidden  by  groves  of  sago-palms,  aud 
ijhads  of  other  heat  and  moisture- loving  plants.' — vol.  i.  p.  298. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  New  Guinea  without  adverting, 
rhich  we  do  with  gpreat  interest,  to  the  expedition  of  disooverj  and 
arrey,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stanley,  now  on  its 
oyage  to  these  shores.  The  character  which  that  officer  has 
squired  for  professional  ability  and  energj,  scientific  attainments^ 
nd  experience  gained  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  well  justified  the 
(ooid  of  Admiraltj  in  selecting  him  for  this  service ;  and  give 
athre  assurance  that  all  will  be  done  which  these  qnaUtiet  can 
lecc,  aided  as  thej  are  b;f  excellent  appointmenti  in  every  sebor- 
inate  part  of  the  expedition.* 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Jnkes's  second  volume  is  oocnpied 

y  the  narrative  of  an  excursion  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Java ; 

ith  sketches,  sufficiently  lively,  both  of  the  scenery  of  this  mag^- 
ficent  island,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  population,  as  well  colonial 
;  native.    Our  author  pictures  landscape  better  than  he  indicates 

*  W«  mmj  mautioD  that  Mr.  Maegillivray,  a  natumliat  ant  out  by  Lord  Derby, 

d  who  accompanied  Capt.  Blackwoud  in  the  voyages  we  are  reviewing,  h&a  again 
ne  out  in  the  Rattlemaka  with  CapC  Stauley  as  uatonlist  to  Uie  expedition — a  rery 
luable  aoceMion  to  it. 
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localities,  and  his  narrative  woald  gain  in  interest  and  persjuciiitf 
bj  a  little  more  of  introduction  to  the  ground  over  which  the  reader 
has  to  travel  with  him.  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  valuable 
in  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  particularly  in  a  chapter  on  the 
colonial  government  and  general  condition  of  Java.  The  latter 
corroborates  in  all  main  points  what  we  have  before  learnt  of  this 
curiously  despotic  and  jealous  administration^  which  watdhea  and 
contn^  Europeans  by  a  police  as  rigid  as  that  directed  to  the 
natives;  which  refuses  to  admit  consub  to  its  ports;  inflicts  a 
system  of  passports,  rendering  change  of  place  as  difficult  as  in 
Russia ;  and  concentrates  its  energy  in  preserving  a  sullen  and 
secluded  repose,  and  raising  a  large  surplus  revenue  for  trans- 
mission to  the  mother  country.  The  recollection  of  that  wiser 
and  more  generous  system  of  government,  which  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  so  admirably  administered  while  Java  was  in  our  posses- 
sion, gives  us  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise possess,  except  as  matter  of  curious  speculation  on  that  rela- 
tion of  republican  institutions  at  home  to  despotism  in  colonies,  of 
which  history  furnishes  so  many  examples.  But  we  do  not  pursue 
it  further,  as  there  mav  be  some  future  occasion  affordetl  us  of 
reverting  to  the  general  condition  and  prospects  of  this  vast  group 
of  islands,  forming  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  volumes  before  us  are  eight  or  ten 
papers,  recording  a  part  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  vovatre, 
which  we  may  shortly  notice.  The  ztiological  specimens  col lecletl, 
4000  or  5000  in  number,  were  chiefly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  several  of  the  papers  are  connected 
with  this  subject.  One,  by  Professor  Owen,  on  the  bones  of  m 
Dugong  found  by  Mr.  Jukes  near  Cape  York  {HaUeore  AmM' 
tralis),  indicates,  with  the  usual  felicity  and  exactness  of  this 
naturalist,  the  distinctness  of  the  species  from  the  two  before 
known ;  the  principal  specific  character  of  the  Australian  dugonp 
being  the  development  of  24  instead  of  20  molar  teeth. — Another 
paper,  by  Mr.  Gray,  describes  a  new  genus  of  Sea  Snakes,  dis- 
covered bj  Mr.  Jukes  on  Darnley  Island  in  Torres  Strait,  and 
interesting  as  forming  a  link  between  the  common  HydridtB, 
and  the  singular  abnormal  genus  called  Aify$Hru».  This  ia  one 
of  the  instances,  now  become  so  frequent,  m  which  the  eztensioa 
and  increasing  exactness  of  research  have  filled  up  gaps  before 
left  in  the  continuity  of  genera  and  spedes.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  fact  is  far  less  important  than  the  oon^ 
firmation  and  enlargement  of  a  great  naturid  principle. — A  third 
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fourth,  by  Mr.  Gray,  delineates  several  new  species  of  star-fishes ; 
reservinjy  others,  also  llie  Iruits  of  this  expedition,  for  amonofrraph 
on  the  asteriada*,  which  this  distino:uished  naturalist  is  about  to 
publish.  A  fifth  paper,  likewise  by  Mr.  Gray,  on  certain  new 
species  of  marine  ftheils  found  on  the  Australian  coast,  completes 
the  series  of  these  memoirs  OD  natural  history  in  the  Appendix. 

The  geological  observations  of  Mr.  Jukes  arc  embodied  in  the 
narrative^  and  will  be  hereafter  given  to  the  Geological  Society* 
Tlie  most  interest!  n  o:  are  those  which  relate  to  the  shores  and  islands 
of  Torres  Strait.  These  islands  are  evidently  points  in  the  sub- 
meiged  prolongation  of  that  great  mountain-chain  whicb»  rising 
from  the  Southern  Ocean  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  sinks  again 
under  the  sea  in  Bass*s  Strait^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  island 
points  left  above  the  waters — then  emeiges  in  lofty  masses  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  New  Holland — ^stretches  along  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  this  continent,  a  range  of  more  than  1600  miles— 
at  Cape  York  a^in  sinks  underneath  the  sea  of  Torres  Strait, 
reappearing:  at  Mount  Cornwallis  on  the  New  Guinea  coast, 
beyond  which  it  is  lost  to  our  present  knowledge.  In  a  former 
article  (Q.  R.  No.  ('LII.)  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  geolo- 
gical characters  of  this  orreat  chain,  the  axis  of  which  is  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  unstratified.  flanked  by  Pal leozoic  strata 
incumbent  on  them,  and  mixed  with  rocks  of  eruptive  character; 
and,  succeedlnpf  to  these  in  order  of  time,  certain  detached  coal 
formations,  and  superficial  beds,  representing  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion of  Europe.  We  infer,  from  Mr.  Jukes's  detached  observations 
on  the  coast,  that  the  same  general  character  extends  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  chain.  Cape  York  and  the  adjacent 
isles  are  porphjritic,  and  the  islands  which  traverse  the  strait  in 
the  same  line  appear  to  be  all  composed  of  granite,  sienite,  or  old 
metamorphic  rocks.  A  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  to  the  eastward  of  this  line  none  of  these  primitive  rocks  ap« 
pear,  but  low  coral  isles  or  coral  reefs  occupy  solely  a  belt  of  sea, 
sixty  miles  wide,  across  the  mouth  of  the  strait ;  to  the  east  of 
which  again  all  the  blands  are  volcanic,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
lavas.  The  distinct  division  by  these  three  belts  adds  another  to 
the  many  singularities  of  this  channel. 

Before  closing  our  review  of  these  volumes,  we  must  notice  two 
other  papers  in  the  Appendix ;  the  first,  a  copious  comparative 
Vocabulary  of  the  languages  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Strait 
— the  second,  a  short  Memoir,  bv  Dr.  11.  Latham,  on  the  gene- 
ral afhniliesof  the  languages  of  the  Oceanic  blacks ;  inclusive  in  its 
inferences  of  the  facts  derived  from  this  vocabul.irv.  Tlie  main 
result  derived  by  Dr.  Latham,  from  a  large  and  careful  collation 
of  the  most  recent  data,  as  to  these  languages,  is  that  of  fun- 
damental 
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dmmuiUd  mmty  the  gmt  gronp*  of  the  Malayan,  Papaa,  and 
AnsUralian*  in  oppontion  to  llie  opinion  of  their  separate  cbarao- 
tcr  and  origin*  muA  of  the  isolation  of  the  Australian  languages  m 
particolar*  We  doaht  not  his  being  right  in  his  ▼iew,  that  in  this 
question,  as  in  many  analogous  cases,  grammatical  differences  are 
Talued  too  highly— glossarial  affinities  too  low ;  the  relative  Talue 
of  the  two  tests  not  being  constant,  but  varying  for  different  Ian- 
guages.  This,  however,  is  a  topic  too  copious,  and  too  curious 
also,  to  be  dealt  willi  as  a  mere  offset  from  other  subjects. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article  we  have  drawn  somewhat 
largely  upon  our  readers'  attention  — perchance  also  a  little  on  their 
patience — by  the  various  facts  connected  with  the  coral  ridcres 
and  reefs  forming  the  vast  and  prolonged!  line  of  barrier  on  the 
Australian  coast.  We  recur  for  a  short  while  to  the  subject ;  not, 
however,  in  relation  to  particular  localities,  but  to  the  general 
history  and  theory  of  these  coral  formations,  as  one  of  the  great 
physical  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  :  impressive,  not  merelv 
from  the  enormous  magnitude  of  these  animal  creations  of  the 
ocean,  but  also  from  the  index  and  evidence  they  afford  of  past 
and  progressive  changes  in  the  level  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  former  article  in  this 
Keview,  on  the  voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  in  which 
we  noticed  the  renarkahle  researches  on  these  ooral  fonaatioos 
contained  in  Mr.  Darwin's  journal  of  the  latter  voyage.  This 
gentleman  has  since  published  a  separate  volume,  '  On  the  Strac> 
ture  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Ret  fs,*  which  we  have  taken  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  present  article;  wishing  to  complete  the 
view  of  the  subject,  and  seeing  that  to  Mr.  Darwin  we  owe  not 
only  the  most  extensive  and  eiact  observationa  upon  il,  hut 
also  certain  general  conclusions  which  are  now  in  progreaa  of 
adoption  by  men  of  science  in  ef  erj  country.  From  this  volume, 
which  possesses  the  charm  of  a  simple  and  perspicuooa  atyle, 
conjoined  with  great  reasoning  powers,  we  shall  briefly  extract 
some  of  these  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  more  important  lisots 
from  which  they  are  deduced. 

We  have  alrend}  noticed  generally  the  three  classes  of  atoll, 
barrier,  and  fringing  reefs,  including  all  the  moat  dtaracteristie 
varieties  of  coral  formation  on  the  globe.  These  varietiea,  how- 
ever, owing  to  local  or  other  conditions,  are  so  multiplied  in  detail, 
that  it  would  be  almost  as  diflRcult  to  give  a  clear  description  of 
thtm,  as  to  explain  the  ciictmstances  in  which  they  respectively 
originate.  Without  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  more 
ample  survey,  we  may  state  that,  as  instances  of  the  lagoon  islands, 
or  atolls,  he  selects  Keeling  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
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vast  group  of  the  Afaldives,  and  the  extraordinary  suhmerged  atoll 
called  the  Great  Chagos  Bank.  The  first  is  a  single  but  charac- 
teristic specimon  of  its  class.  The  Maldive  Islands  form  an 
archipelago  of  coral  atolls,  470  miles  in  length  and  about  50  miles 
in  breadth;  the  atolls  ranged  in  a  double  line,  and  some  of  them 
of  gretX  me— OB  that  of  Suadiva.  44  miles  by  34,  with  an  included 
expanse  of  water  nearly  300  feet  deep,  and  not  fewer  than  42 
channels  through  which  a  ship  may  enter  this  central  lagoon. 
The  Chagos  Bank,  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  rising 
abruptly  from  unfathomable  depths  to  a  level  near  the  surface,  its 
longest  axis  of  90  miles,  its  breadth  from  50  to  70,  is  well  de- 
scribed bj  Captain  Moresby  as  '  a  half-drowned  atoll  ;*  a  view 
confirmed  as  well  by  sonndingi,  as  by  the  many  similar  reefs  and 
atolls  rising  to  the  snr&ce  around  it  To  this  officer  we  owe 
admirable  surveys  both  of  the  Maldive  and  Chagos  groups,  which 
have  done  moch  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Of  the  '  Barrier  reef  the  most  onospicooos  instances  selected 
are  that  great  one,  fronting  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  with 
which  our  readers  are  now  acquainted,  and  a  similar  but  shorter 
one  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Caledonia.  The  term,  however, 
has  been  filly  extended  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  those  reefs  encirclinji^ 
smaller  islands,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Pacific,  and  fami- 
liar to  us  in  the  narrntivps  of  voyasfes  in  this  ocean — coral  walls, 
in  fact,  with  a  deep  moat  within,  girdinjj  round  islands  of  every 
various  dimension  and  height — some  little  raised  above  the  sea^ 
others,  like  Tahiti,  bavin<j  an  elevation  of  many  thousand  feet. 

•  Fringing  or  Shore  reefs,'  whether  encircling?  islands  or  portions 
of  continents,  differ  from  those  just  described  in  being  less 
massive,  in  having  no  interior  deep-water  channel,  and  in  sloping 
downwards  into  the  sea  upon  the  natural  declivity  of  the  shores. 
The  reefs  of  the  Mauritius  furnish  a  well-marked  insular  ex- 
ample of  them.  The  coasts  of  Brasil  and  Arabia  afford  in- 
stances, among  many  that  might  be  quoted,  of  such  coral  fringes 
to  continental  lands. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  done  much  to  simplify  the  riew  of  the  several 
coral  formations  just  noted,  by  showing  that  they  graduate  into 
one  another,  and  that  the  atoll%  barriers,  and  encircling  reefs  are 
but  modification!,  deriating  much  in  the  extreme  cases,  of  a  com- 
mon principle  and  manner  of  operation.  A  perfect  series,  in 
fact,  can  be  traced  from  the  simple  linear  or  ilormal  state  of  the 
reef,  to  the  long  linear  lagoon,  and  thence  to  the  oval  or  circidar 
form  of  the  encircling  reef  or  the  atoll.  Again,  if  from  the 
barrier  reefs  encircling  small  islands  we  abstract  the  land  within 
(a  legitimate  speculation,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen),  we  bring 
them  to  an  almost  complete  identity  with  the  simple  atoll  or 
VOL.  Lxxxi.  NO.  CLXii.  2  K  lagoon 
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lagoon  island,  in  form,  dimensions,  and  grouping.  The  value  of 
such  generalisations  as  these  to  a  just  theory  on  the  subject  will 
be  well  understood,  even  without  a.  full  oomprehension  of  the 
details  on  which  they  are  founded. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  Tolume  relates  to  the 
distribution  of  coral  formations,  and  their  rate  and  manner  of 
growth:  including  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  regarding  the 
spedes  and  habits  of  the  poljpifers,  or  coral  animals,  which  han 
produced  them.   On  the  subject  of  these  wonderfal  zoophjtcs» 
the  details  given  are  not  perhaps  as  distinct  as  might  have  bees 
desired  for  general  information.   It  is  Mr.  Darwin's  main  objed, 
in  reference  to  his  theory,  to  determine  the  rate  as  to  time,  and 
the  depth  below  the  surmce  of  the  sea,  at  which  the  workings  of 
living  coral  can  go  on ;  and  we  do  not  find  any  consecntiffe  de- 
scription of  the  aspect,  species,  and  habitudes  of  these  ae^ 
tenants  of  the  deep.     It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  ov 
knowledge  on  these  points  is  very  deficient.      Exact  obsem- 
lions  are  not  easy  where  the  animal  works  eilher    below  ti  e 
surface  of  the  water,  or  amidst  the  heaviest  surf  and  breakers  or 
the  edge  of  the  reef.     Here,  where  all  besides  perishes,  the 
zone  of  coralline  life  exists  in  its  <jreatest  aciivitv ;    but  hardk 
more  accessible  to  observation  than  are  the  dead  corals  brought 
up  by  dredging — in  such  variety  of  species  as  to  leave  it  un- 
certain which  are  the  true  artificers  of  the   reef,  and  which 
contribute  to  it  solely  by  being  agglutinated,  with  broken  coral 
sand,  shells,  and  other  materials,  into  the  common  mass.  Ebren- 
berg  has  described  more  than  a  hundred  species  of  coral  which 
he  ifound  in  the  ree£i  of  the  Red  Sea.    Some  observers  have  be- 
lieved that  the  genus  A  strata  is  that  most  efficient  in  the  formatias 
of  coral  rocks;  but  the  Madrepore,  Mdlepore^  Pontes,  Meandnoi. 
Caryophjllia,  and  various  other  genera  contribute  largely  to  these 
vast  and  mysterious  works — in  what  proportion,  and  niideridiM 
laws  or  instincts  of  combination,  we  shall  probably  never  be  able 
fully  to  comprehend. 

Other  problems  equally  difficult  embarrass  this  snbject — sod 
notably  in  the  first  place  the  question,  why  coral  iee£i  shoidd  be 
so  vast  and  numerous  in  certain  tracts  of  ocean,  while  others  are 
wholly  destitute  of  them  ?  The  limitation  to  tropical  latitudes  ■ 
intelligible;  but  why,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bermudas,  tbew 
should  not  be  a  single  coral  isle  or  reef  in  the  ^eat  expanse  el' 
the  Atlantic^  it  is  hard  to  explain.  Had  the  Bermudas  thorn 
selves  been  alMent,  a  certain  general  conjecture  miirhi  have  beer 
hazarded,  which  their  actual  position  and  coralline  struciuie 
render  inadmissible.  Volcanic  action,  ancient  or  recent.  afrt)rds  d-^ 
explanation  of  this  partial  distribution ;  nor  do  any  ascertainet 
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differences  in  the  depth  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  mineral  con- 
tents of  different  seas,  come  in  aid  of  the  solution.  A  snppoiition 
is  still  open,  vague  perhaps  in  ita  application  to  the  present  case, 
yet  supported  bj  nianj  analogies  wawn  from  other  parts  of  the 
animal  world.  The  corals*  in  their  pulpy  portion,  afford  food  to 
serenl  species  of  fish»  and  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Holothnri» ; 
while  they  themselves,  simple  and  minute  though  they  be,  must 
feed  cm  some  other  kinda  of  oii^[anic  life.  There  may  be  in  cer* 
lain  aeas  a  predominance  of  the  animals  destroying  them^  or  a 
deficiency  in  those  affording  them  nutriment;  and  in  either  of 
these  conceivable  cases  we  bring  the  question  among  those  curious 
instances  (now  almost  forming  an  especial  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory) where  we  find  the  station,  range,  multiplication,  or  extinc- 
tion of  species,  to  be  determined,  not  merely  by  inanimate  agents 
around,  but  by  the  presence  or  absence,  abundance  or  scarcity, 
of  other  species  in  the  same  regions  and  at  the  same  periods 
of  time.  We  might  say  much  as  to  this  interesting  and  prolific 
course  of  inquiry,  did  it  come  within  our  present  subject. 

The  manner  and  rate  of  growth  of  corals  offer  other  curious 
questions  to  the  naturalist.  The  evidence  as  to  the  latter  point  is 
various,  and  on  first  view  somewhat  con  trad  ictoiy.  With  some 
well-attested  examples  of  rapid  growth, — the  filling  up  of  channela 
and  lagoons,  and  enlargement  of  islands  within  human  record — we 
have  other  instances  where  the  same  snrlace  and  elevation  of 
living  coral  appears  to  have  existed  for  ages  unchanged.  Ebren- 
berg  found  in  the  Red  Sea  vast  globular  masses  of  Meandrina, 
which,  he  says,  are  of  such  antiquity  that  <  Pharaoh  himself  may 
have  beheld  them and  he  gives  evidence  to  show  that  various 
coral  formations  of  this  sea  have  undergone  little  or  no  change 
within  the  last  two  centuries.  Captain  Beechey  furnishes  sunilar 
proola  from  different  parts  of  the  Pacific ;  and,  leaning  upon  these 
and  other  instances,  some  naturalists  have  been  led  to  view  the 
growth  of  corals  as  the  slow  work  of  ages  rather  than  of  years, 
and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  islands  having  been  thus  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

These  difficulties  may,  we  think,  be  lessened,  if  not  obviated, 
by  a  regard  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  coral  masses 
are  formed  ;  by  the  difference  of  the  coral  animals  themselves  in 
species,  size,  and  habitudes  of  existence ;  by  the  succession  of 
several  species  in  the  same  mass;  by  the  important  fact  (ascer- 
tained as  far  as  negative  proofs  will  carry  us)  that  new  coral  does 
not  form  on  the  surface  of  that  which  is  still  living ;  by  the 
various  foundations  on  which  the  corals  build  their  superstruc- 
ture; and  by  the  changes  of  level,  sudden  or  slow,  occurring  in 
these  foundations.    We  incline,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Dorwin'a  belief 
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that  the  formation  of  coral  is  still  activelj  proceeding  in  namennif 
placet  over  the  globe^  and  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  atolls 
and  reefs  rising  predpitonsljr  from  Ihe  deep  ocean  around,  wlisi- 
ever  of  increment  they  may  receive  to  their  growth  from  olhcr 
sonroet,  are  mainly,  as  we  see  them,  the  creatifm  of  sucoesnTe 
generations  and  species  of  these  soophytea.  In  the  whole  csoge 
of  physical  canses  we  find,  in  truth,  none  but  this  strange  sad 
instinctive  workmanship — this  antagonism  and  snperiority  of 
organic  vital  forces  to  the  inanimate  powers  of  nature — ^whicfa  cu 
explain  such  phenomena  as  those  of  the  Maldive  group ;  or  tbe 
simple  fact  of  the  small  circular  coral  islet  rising  up  to  the  sv* 
face  of  the  Pacific  from  unfathomed  depths  around  it ;  or  othrr 
singularities  of  these  formations  which  we  have  no  room  to  deliil» 
but  which  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

These  considerations  bring  us  nearer  to  the  actual  theory  of 
coral  rocks,  but  with  the  intervention  still  of  another  question — 
of  great  moment,  as  we  shall  see,  to  any  general  conclusions — 
viz.,  the  depth  of  sea  at  which  the  reef- building  corals  can  live 
and  work  ?  This,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  a  question  distinct  from 
that  of  the  ^to%%  thickness  or  depth  of  coralline  masses,  aini 
somewhat  easier  of  solution,  yet  not  without  its  appropriate  dil- 
ficulties.  From  a  large  collation  of  facts  Mr.  Darwin  is  led  to 
conclude  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  corals  which  build  reefs  do 
not  flourish  at  greater  depths  than  from  20  to  30  fathoms, 
and  that  the  greatest  activity  of  their  existence  is  on  the  sur- 
face and  outer  edges  of  reefs.  Other  observers  have  limited 
their  range  of  operation  still  more  closely  to  the  surface ;  bm 
take  what  estimate  we  may,  it  seems  certain  that  no  increment 
can  take  place  to  coral  growth  below  a  comparatively  small  dqNh 
— none  whatsoever  above  the  surface  washed  by  the  spray  of  the  sea 
Whence,  then,  the  vast  masses  and  lofty  coral  pinnaicles  whidi 
the  sounding-line  follows  downwards  to  the  depth  of  seveni 
hundred  fathoms,  with  evidences  of  the  same  structure  and  (irigis, 
and  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  they  may  not  descend  decptr  j 
still?  If  these  soophytes  work  only  thus  near  to  the  soiftce,  ; 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  ana  actual  position  of  all  thst 
lies  beneath  this  level  ?  This  is  the  problem  most  interesliB; 
in  the  theory  of  coral  formations,  and  the  solution  of  which, 
whatever  it  be,  associates  them  most  closely  with  the  great  geo-  ' 
logical  phenomena  of  the  globe.  In  the  article  before  alluded 
to  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  question  and  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views  upon  it.  In  the  short  space  now  remaining  to  us 
we  shall  put  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  discussion  :i> 
it  at  present  stands,  with  such  few  remarks  as  we  think  mKAt  i 
especially  conclusive  on  the  argument.  ' 
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The  hypotheses  by  which  filone  we  can  seek  to  solve  the 
problem  just  stated  are  few  in  number.  Either  the  corals  con- 
slructlnp:  the  lower  parts  of  the  reefs  must  be  whollv  distinct 
in  species  and  habits  from  those  which  work  near  the  surface ; — 
or  the  ree(s>  atolls,  and  islets  we  see  must  be  mere  superficial 
Gorerings  or  cappings  of  poiats  and  ridges  of  land  anderneath ; 
or  there  mast  have  occurred  such  subsidence  downwards  of  the 
land  encircled  by  or  supporting  coral  formations,  as  to  leave  the 
coral  summits  solely  on  the  surface  of  the  waters — with  means  of 
increment,  where  the  subsidence  further  continues,  by  the  super- 
imposition  of  fresh  layers,  under  the  conditions  of  depth  favour- 
able to  the  living  actions  producing  them.  We  are  unable  to 
find  any  other  suppositions  than  these  whidi  will  apply  to  the 
solution  of  the  ])i  oblem  before  us. 

The  first  of  them  is  negatived  in  great  part  by  the  improba- 
bility that  there  should  be  species  of  corals  differing  so  widely  as 
to  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  and  necessities  of  their 
existence  ;  and  further,  by  the  negative  fact  that  no  examination 
of  the  dead  coral  taken  up  from  great  depths  has  disclosed  such 
varieties. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  of  a  more  plausible  kind,  and  was  at 
one  time  atlopted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  common  with  many  oilier 
naturalists  ;  but  subsequently  relinquished  by  this  eminent  ob- 
server in  favour  of  the  last  of  the  opinions  just  stated.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  natural  and  easy  conception  that  the  coral  formations 
incrusting  the  upper  surface  might  follow  and  depicture  the 
outline  of  the  submarine  bottom,  and  the  peaks  and  ridges  rising 
from  it.  And  this  argument  became  more  specious  when  con- 
sidering the  coral  islets,  with  their  circular  and  often  deep  lagoons 
within,  as  representing  the  cones  and  craters  of  ancient  submarine 
volcanoes,  their  crests  overgrown  by  the  work  of  these  zoophytes, 
which  retained  the  form  while  altering  the  material  of  the  surface 
exposed.  On  the  other  hand^  the  great  superficial  extent  of 
some  of  the  atolls  and  of  their  contained  lagoons,  remove  from 
them  all  c^racter  of  volcanic  cones;  and  their  dose  and  pe* 
culiar  arrangement  in  groups,  like  that  of  the  Maldives,  still  more 
contradicted  the]  resemblance.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  why 
such  numerous  detadied  sunmiits  should  rise  so  closely  to  the 
same  level  near  the  surface,  formed  another  obvious  objection  to 
the  theory ;  and  a  more  ocM;ent  one  arose  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  reef-building  corus  worked  only  to  a  limited  depth,  and 
could  not,  below  this  level,  have  formed  the  coralline  covering  to 
the  subrnarine  peaks  which  the  theory  supposed. 

Under  the  failure  of  these  hypotheses,  and  pressed  by  other 
Ci)nsidcralions,  Mr.  Darwin  adopted  what  we  have  adverted  to  as 
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the  third  aolntioii  of  the  qnesUon ;  yis.>  that  the  arcas^  greater  or 
ainaller,  on  which  the  coral  iee£i  rest  as  a  foondatioii — ^the  floor- 
ing; in  fact^  of  the  aeaa — matt  have  undergone  progresave  lab- 
•tdenoe«  sndi  as  ntterlj  to  withdraw  islands  or  laige  trads  of 
land  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean«  leaving  the  ooral  ttA 
which  encirled  or  fringed  thmr  shores  still  on  the  water**  leifi. 
and  therefore  under  circumstances  fitted  to  sustain  their  growth 
and  position^  even  where  the  mking  of  the  foundation  beneath 
them  further  continued.  We  must  admit  this  hypothesis  to  be 
a  bold  and  startling  one,  and  such  it  appeared  in  the  outset 
even  to  the  most  hardy  of  our  geologists  ;  yet  it  has  rapidly 
gained  ground,  not  merely  as  the  only  one  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions required,  but  further  because  it  well  illustrates  the  different 
modifications  and  peculiarities  of  the  coral  reefs,  and  accords  at 
the  same  time  with  certain  remarkable  discoveries  which  hare 
distinguished  the  progress  of  modern  geology.  Mr.  Darwin's 
application  of  his  views  in  detail  is  characterised  by  great  abiliiv : 
but  we  can  afford  room  only  for  a  summary  of  the  few  leading 
points. 

Taking  the  tlieory  first  in  its  application  to  the  atoUf  or  simple 
coral  islet  with  iu  interior  lagoon — instead  of  making  this  lagooo 
to  represent  a  pre*eKisting  cavity  of  the  same  form,  as  in  the 
volcanic  hypotheiis,  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  it  designates  the 
place  once  occupied  by  a  point  of  land  more  or  less  elevated, 
which  has  subsided  downwards  into  the  sea>  leaving  the  coral  reef 
circling  round  the  centre,  growing  over  its  surface,  and  rising  up- 
wards  by  new  constructions,  where  the  sabsidenoe  has  still  conti- 
nued. Let  a  mountain  peak,  like  Tahiti,  girt  round  with  a  ooral- 
reef,  sink  downwards,  trcm  subsidence  of  the  submarine  surea  or 
other  cause,  and  we  should  have  the  conditions  just  described 
taking  place ;  and  representing,  by  the  various  aspects  of  these 
islands,  the  stages  of  diange  from  the  lofty  mountain  to  a  lew  Ww 
points  of  land  in  the  lagoon,  and  then  to  the  simple  coral  iilet, 
barely  rising  out  of  the  sea.  Let  the  subsidence  elsewhere  be 
sudden,  instead  of  gradual — and  we  should  find  submerged  ai(»lls. 
like  the  Cliagos  Bank;  the  power  of  replacement  upwards  bouig 
lost  by  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  has  sunk  below  the  sea. 

Next,  as  to  the  linear  reefs,  such  as  the  threat  barrier  frontiiiir  the 
N.E.  Australian  continent.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  these  to  the  reefs  encircling  islands  ;  and  w  e  shall 
find  the  conditions  of  the  theorv  applying  to  both  in  the  snme 
manner,  and  with  equal  probability.  Suppose  a  prolongetl  line  of 
reef  to  be  built  up  on  the  shelf  of  the  coast,  as  it  declines  into  the 
sea,  leavins:  a  narrow  channel  of  water  between.  If  the  cx>nti- 
nental  land  gradually  sinks^  the  line  of  coast  will  recede  inwards. 
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leaying  a  wider  channel  between  it  and  the  reef — the  latter  retain- 
ing its  position,  and  being  oontinnally  replaced  upwards  by  fresh 
coral>  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  mass  subside.  Sectional  sketches 
would  better  illustrate  these  points ;  but  even  without  such  aid, 
we  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  them ;  or  in 
further  applying  the  same  views  to  me  other  peculiarities  of  these 
formations — the  precipitoua  descent  to  vast  depths  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  reef — the  isles  within  the  channel,  seen  as  residual 
points  of  the  old  continent — the  fringing  reefs — the  openings  into 
the  channels  or  lagoons,  6cc. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  bold  hypothesis;  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear less  so  when  we  look  at  the  magnitudes,  both  of  space  and 
time,  which  are  involved  in  such  interpretation  of  the  facts.  The 
extent  it  is  needful  to  assign  to  some  of  the  areas  of  subsidence 
may  well  alarm  an  imagination  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  these 
subjects.  Spaces  of  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles  exist  in 
the  ocean,  occupied  by  coral  isles  of  such  descripiion  as  to  admit 
of  no  other  valid  explanation  than  the  sinking  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  over  this  extent.  1  lie  length  of  the  Australian  barrier  reef, 
1200  miles,  proves  that  at  least  an  equivalent  line  of  coast  has 
been  subsiding  since  its  formation  began.  The  same  inference 
extends  to  the  great  island  of  New  Caledonia,  in  relation  to  the 
reef  half  encircling  it.  Mr.  Darwin  has  delineated  these  several 
areas,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  in  a  map  prefixed  to  his  work ; 
adding  to  its  value  by  designating  also  the  areas  of  upheaval 
in  the  same  oceans;  and  the  sites  of  active  volcanoes,  which* 
it  may  be,  interpret  some  of  the  actions  concerned  in  these  phe- 
nomena. For  both  these  great  events,  of  subsidence  and  up- 
heaval of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  are  familiar  to  the  speculations 
of  modem  geology,  and  variously  attested  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe  by  facts  which,  though  recent  in  discovery,  are  unequivocal 
in  the  inferences  they  afford.  The  magnitude  of  these  movements 
and  changes  may  seem  inconsistent  with  our  ephemeral  experience; 
but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
new  measures  ol  time  and  space,  when  dealing  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  globe  before  man  became  a  tenant  of  its  surface. 

If  there  be  areas  of  upheaval  as  well  as  of  subsidence  in  these 
coral  seas,  we  may  expect  to  find  coral  islands  raised  in  places 
above  the  level  at  which  these  zoophytes  effect  their  works.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  instances  furnished  by  Captain  Beechey,  Mr. 
J ukes,  and  others,  of  coral  masses  some  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ; 
with  the  same  assurance  of  their  havinor  been  raised  from  below,  that 
we  possess  in  the  case  of  any  tertiary  stratum  containing  sea-shells. 
In  connexion  with  this  topic,  however,  we  must  notice  one  objection 
to  Mr.  Darwin^s  views,  which  may  seem  to  have  some  force,  viz., 
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that  if  m.asscs  of  coral  of  such  enormous  thickness  exist  under  the 
sea,  we  might  luUy  expect  to  discover  them  in  some  situaiion  or 
otlier  amon^  the  great  strata  of  the  globe;  knowing,  as  we  do,  hoir 
large  a  j)t>ruon  of  these  have  been  submarine  in  orio^in,  and  raised 
afterwards  into  their  present  position. — Admitting  the  weight  of  the 
objection,  that  no  such  coral  masses  are  found  on  our  continents, 
we  may  qualify  it  by  remarking:,  first,  that  we  are  not  assured  as 
to  the  relative  period  in  ihe  records  of  (Tcation  when  the  reef- 
building  corals  began  their  work  in  the  seas;  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  im|>ossible  that  some  of  the  great  oolitic,  cretaceous,  or  other 
calcareous  formations  may  actually  represent  coral  deposits — 
formed  as  these  are  by  the  agglutination  of  various  materials,  and 
exposed  for  ages  to  physical  conditions  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  all  the  effect;  and  thirdly,  that  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  lands  in  the  coral  oceans  is  still  verv  ininerfectlv  known, 
and  we  may  yet  discover  such  masses  at  greater  cl ovation  than 
any  yet  found,  and  exhibiting  perchance  gradations  yet  unsus- 
pected into  tixe  character  of  the  older  calcareous  rocks. 


Km.y\\.—Engluk Etymologies,  By  H .  Fox Talbot»  Esq.  Svo. 

London,  1846. 

WITHOUT  venturing  to  say  of  Etymology  what  South  said 
of  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  *  it  found  a  man  mad 
or  made  him  so,'  we  may  say  there  is  no  walk  of  literature  in 
which  there  have  been  exhibited  more  portentous  aberrations 
from  common  sense.  With  whatever  respect  or  wonder  we  may 
regard  the  labours  of  the  modern  Germans,  who,  as  our  rea<lers 
are  aware,  have  pushed  their  researches  and  theories  more  widely, 
as  well  as  more  systematically,  than  either  the  French  or  ^English 
ICtymologists,  we  do  not  see  that,  as  regards  Europe,  even  they 
have  added  much  to  our  stock  of  useful  information.  They  have 
shown,  no  doubt,  more  extensive  coincidences  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern,  and  between  them  and  certain 
Eastern  languages,  than  had  before  been  developed ;  but  the 
earlier  Etymologists  proceeded  generally  on  the  same  principle, 
though  they  had  not  worked  it  out  in  the  same  detail ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  cannot  concur  in  some  of  the  theories  built 
on  this  development,  nor  if  we  did,  should  wc  estimate  their  value 
so  highly  as  young  students  are  apt  to  do.  However  brilliant  or 
startling,  as  wc  admit  they  sometimes  are,  they  seem  to  us  to  lead 
to  no  practical  conclusion;  nay,  to  leave  the  origin  of  nations  and 
their  dialects  in  greater  perplejuty^  if  possible^  than  they  were 
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before ;  they  show  us  so  many  lights  that  we  know  not  which  points 
to  the  safe  channel.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Essaj  of  Jakel, 
briefly  reviewed  ia  our  92Qd  Namber,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
to  the  Teutonic  race  and  toi^oe  must  be  referred  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  people  and  language.  His  facta,  if  admitted,  could  only 
prove  some  relationahip^  and  afford  no  more  reaion  to  conclude 
that  the  Komant  boriowed  from  the  Teutons  than  the  Teutons 
from  the  Romans.  That  there  are  strong  affinities,  and  many 
striking  analogies  between  languages^  andent  and  modern,  that 
have  at  first  glance  scarce  a  point  of  connexion,  is  indisputable-^ 
and  the  Germans  have  worl&ed  that  mine  with  great  assiduity, 
and  perhaps  as  much  success  as  is  attainable ; — ^but  vikioh  dialect 
approaches  nearest  the  original  source,  where  and  what  that  source 
was,  how  the  streams  came  to  be  separated  or  liow  and  in  what 
proportions  mingled,  are  questions  that  will  probably  never  be 
solved  till  the  great  mystery  of  Babel  shall  be  elucidated.  The 
further  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  languap^es  is  carried,  the 
greater,  in  fact,  becomes  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  se])a- 
ration.  All,  we  suspect,  that  can  now  be  reasonably  looked  for 
are  corroborations  of  the  theory  of  a  primitive  tongue  meandering 
into  different  dialects,  which  exhibit,  even  when  apparently 
remote,  indications  more  or  less  strong — more  or  less  frequent-— 
of  their  descent  from  a  common  but  unascerlainable  source. 

When  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  called  language  'the 
pedigree  of  nations'  (Bos.,  ii.  448),  he  meant  it  of  their  broad 
and  distinctive  characteristics :— '  If  you  find  the  same  language 
in  distant  countries,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
have  been  the  same  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  good  deal  of  it  the 
same  ;  for  a  word  here  and  there  being  the  same  will  not  do;*— 
and  he  went  on  to  ridicule  the  bringing  distant  nations  together 
— the  Lydians,  for  instance,  and  Highlanders— the  Patagonians 
and  the  Welsh — by  the  identity  or  consonance  of  particular 
words.  It  would*  in  truth,  have  puzzled  the  Doctor  to  |K>int  out 
anything  more  generally  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory  than  the 
soberest  labours  of  the  etymologists,  or  anything  more  absurd 
than,  we  may  almost  say,  the  majority  of  their  prolusions.  The 
fault  is  not  altogether  with  the  authors — it  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  inherent  in  the  nature  of  such  inquiries.  The  variety  of 
inflections  that  the  human  tongue  has  indubitably  given  to  sounds 
originally  the  same,  opened  a  wide  door  to  rational  conjecture : — 
journal  from  dies,  alms  from  eleemosyna,  bishop  from  ejnscojms, 
fiatchment  from  achever,  and  the  like,  are  examples  which  encou- 
rage even  cautious  inquirers  —  baits  by  which  more  sanguine 
guessers  may  be  induced  to  swallow  anything ;  and  the  plea- 
santry of  deriving  cucumber  from  JeremiaJi  Kiny  is  scarcely  more 
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extravagant  than  instances  that  could  be  protluced  from  word- 
dissectors  of  the  gravest  pretensions.    Any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire  after  their  elementary  rules  or  what  are 
called  principles,  will  see  that  from  the  '  Discours  snr  la  St-ienct 
de  V Eltymologie '  by  Father  Besnier,  prefixed  to  Menage,  down 
to  the  modem  prefaces  of  Thomson   and  Whiter,    they  all, 
through  a  heap  of  bold  facts  and  a  cloud  of  obscure  diswsUp 
tion,  arrive  at  this  ample  postulate  and  axiom  of  their  adeMe 
—that  every  vowel  may  be»  for  etymological  pmpoeea  and  imdcr 
certain  drcQmttanoeSy  ooanter-chang^  with  any  other  vowd 
and  almost  every  consonant  with  any  other  consonant  in  the 
alphabet.    VocaJdei  onmu  in  ommbm  linguiM  faeik  inmeem  com- 
mutaniur,    Camonantet  fere  amnee  inter  $e  in  Me  ana  m  ^ 
linpA  aUqaando  ceduni* — says  old  Skinner  (Proleg.  zlriL). 
And  this  capricious  canon  really  holds  true  to  a  very  surprising 
degpree,  for  there  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages  (as  in  the  a* 
amples  we  have  just  quoted)  very  extraordinary  yet  veiy  iadabt- 
table  transmutations  of  letters  in  Uie  mouths  of  men :  but  we  need 
not  remark  the  wild  latitude  that  such  a  principle  opens  to  the 
fanciful  etymologist — and  what  etymologist  is  not  fanciful  ?  Bat 
even  this  latitude  does  not  satisfy  them  all.    Mr.  V\  hiter»  who 
published  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  an  Etymological  Kssa^ 
in  two  quarto  volumes,*  goes  a  step  further;  he  totally  rejects  the 
vowels  as  '  altogether  useless  and  indeed  hurtful  to  the  art  of  lh^^ 
etymologist/  who  must,  he  says,  only  look  to  the  consojaaoU— 
and  not  to  all  consonants^  but  only  to 

*  cognate  consonants.  He  should  acquire  the  habit  of  viewing  weidi 
in  their  abstract  state  freed  from  those  circumstances  [t.  e.  the  difibcat 
Ibrms  of  letters]  by  which  their  difierence  of  appearance  is  piodnsrf> 
and  under  which  dieguue  their  mutual  affinity  luui  been  hitiienn  esa- 
ooakd.' —  Whiter,  voL  i.  p.  9. 

This  mode  of  abstraction  reminds  us  of  Crambe*s  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  by  depriWng  him  not 
merely  'of  his  gold  chain  and  furred  gown,  but  of  stature,  feature 
colour,  hands,  feet,  or  even  body.'  Mr.  Winter's  plan,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  equally  successful — for  if  you  take  any  two  words 
and  deprive  them  of  all  the  vowels  and  of  all  the  consonants  that 
do  not  seem  to  the  artist  to  be  cocjnate  with  his  object,  the 
residua,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  very  distinguishable  from  each 
other^  and  fire  and  frost,  black  and  white,  J:^atagonia  and  Gk- 


♦  *  Etymologicon  Uiuvpraale,  or  Univer«al  Etymological  Dictionary,  on  a  oevplvv 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  Consonanta  are  alone  to  he  regardeti  in  discorerinr  ^ 
Affinities  of  Words,  and  that  t lie  Vowels  are  to  lie  wholly  rejected ;  that  Laofmpc^ 
oontsin  tbs  mbm  IVrndaaMutal  idsa;  and  tfait  ilwyan  dmvcd  fiflm  tlM&atb,*ac.ac 
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tnorgamhire,  Whig  and  Tory,  would  be  easily  reduced  to  the 
same  elementary  particles. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  abuses  of  etymolc^y.  No  doubt ; 
but  who  has  not  abused  it?  We  admit  that  it  has  been  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  not  only  to  philology  but  to  some  important 
historical  and  philosophical  questions ;  and  even  now,  when,  as 
respects  the  European  department  at  least,  the  elementary  materials 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted — that  is  to  say,  since  we  have  at- 
tained nearly  all  the  positive  knowledgfe  that  we  shall  probably 
ever  have  of  the  cultivated  dialects  of  mankind — it  is  still,  even  in 
that  department,  an  amusinp;  and  interesting  though  no  longer 
perhaps  a  very  useful  pursuit.  One  virtuoso  may  as  innocently 
divert  himself  with  playing  on  words  as  another  does  by  playing  on 
the  flute — and  with  (to  himself  at  least  )  a  more  satisfactory  result, 
for  the  latter  is  at  best  considered  as  a  trifler^  while  the  former  is 
called  'the  ingenious  and  learned,'  or peradventure  'the  able  and 
erudite,'  and  shines  through  some  hundreds  of  quarto  or  octavo 
pages  (folios  they  have  not  latterly  attempted),  well  besprinkled 
with  crooked  Greek,  clumsy  Gothic,  or  venerable  Hebrew — of 
which  some  of  these  English  dilettanti  know,  we  have  Aome  reason 
to  suspect,  little  more  than  the  typical  forms. 

One  merit,  however,  the  most  fantastic  of  the  school  might 
hitherto  claim — they  all  affected  some  kind  of  order,  if  not  of 
system ;  and  if  we  did  not  always  understand  the  result,  we  at 
least  could  trace  something  of  the  process.  Most  etymologists 
adopt  the  Dictionary  form,  which  has  such  obvious  advantages 
as  to  seem  almost  indispensable,  and  some  of  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  two  or  three  of  the  recent  dootofs 
have  adopted  a  different  scheme.  Mr.  Whiter  proceeds  on  a 
theory  that  all  language  has  some  relation  to  the  element  barth, 
and  Allows  his  view  of  that  theory  in  a  way  whidt  we  confess  we 
cannot  comprehend,  but  which^  we  are  to  suppose^  presented  to 
his  own  more  gifted  mind  something  like  the  idea  of  a  ^tem, 
Mr.  Booth's  Analytical  Dictionary,  again,  professes  to  consider 
words  'in  the  order  of  their  natural  affinity,  independent  of 
alphabetical  arrangement.'  Thus  he  treats  of  man-^woman— 
marriage — masculine — ^feminine — male — female -^banm— -feme, 
&c.  This  process  is  awkward  and  desultory,  but  goes  on  an  intel* 
l%ihle  principle,  and  has  some  advantages ;  not  enough,  however, 
to  oompensate  the  want  of  the  simple,  manageable,  alphabetical 
form. 

But  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  work  now  before  us,  the  first  feature 
that  strikes  one  is  that  he  discards  anything  like  order  or  ^stem 
— ^he  disdains  alike  alphabetical  division  or  argumentative  con- 
mooon.    tie  seems  (indeed  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact)  to 
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have  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  his  readinfj  (we 
cannot  venture  to  say  sfu(hi)  short  notes  on  separate  scraps  of 
paper — without  any  reference  to  each  other — extracts — conjec- 
tures— repetitions — contradictions — and  to  have  thrown  them  all 
higgledy-piggledy  into  a  basket — whence,  as  they  were  thrown 
in,  so  have  they  been  drawn  out  and  sent  to  the  press  and  printed 
in  this  goodly  octavo,  with  an  absolute  defiance  of  any  order  of 
either  letters  or  ideas,  or  any  other  guidance  than  chance-medley. 
His  printer's  devils,  like  the  Blue-coat  lottery-boys  of  old,  have 
drawn  at  random  what  came  to  hand ;  but  this  new  lolterv  is 
even  more  disappointing  than  the  old  one,  for  there  are  at  least 
100  blanks  to  a  prize,  and  the  prizes  are  of  the  smallest 
possible  amounl — never  indeed,  we  think,  the  price  of  the 
ticket. 

VVhv  this  confusion — a  confusion  so  easily  remedied?  His 
scraj>s  might  have  been  sorted  alphabetically  in  two  hours  or  less 
by  the  man  who  made  his  index.  Why  was  this  natural  and 
obvious  advantage — to  himself  apparently  and  to  his  reader 
certainly — denied  us  ?  We  cannot  tell.  We  hardlv  suspect 
Mr.  Talbot  of  so  much  self- appreciation  ;  but  if  he  had  ielt 
the  lack  of  novelty  in  his  work,  and  the  inanity  of  whatever  it 
has  that  can  be  called  new,  and  wished  to  puzzle  and  con- 
found his  reader  on  these  points,  he  could  not  have  taken  a 
more  effectual  course.  We  as  reviewers  have  been  forced  to 
scramble  through  and  endeavour  to  arrange  and  catalogue  the 
matter^  but  any  one  who  takes  up  the  book  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  mankind,  must  (we  should  guess)  soon  find  himself  bewildered 
in  such  a  preposterous  chaos,  and  when  he  has  done  will  prefer 
believing  that  he  has  been  reading  lomething,  to  the  labour  of 
inquiring,  what. 

The  next  most  prominent  feature  of  the  work  it  its  claim  to 
originalitj.    Mr.  Talbot  aett  out  by  saying— 

<  I  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  obsenrttioos  contained  in 
this  work  will  be  fouod  to  be  new  ;  for  /  have  seldom  ffwen  amjf  wM- 
known  etymologies  except  with  the  intention  of  illustratiiig  either  a  |ire- 
ceding  or  a  subsequent  article.' — Preface, 

Even  without  this  statement  the  very  fact  of  publishing  a  new 
work  on  such  a  subject  is  a  virtual  promise  that  the  author  is  not 
going  to  tramp  over  again  the  common-places  of  this  most  beaten 
path.  But  after  the  foregoing  formal  announcement  and  several 
incidental  assertions  of  originality  scattered  through  the  volume, 
the  reader  will  participate  in  our  surprise  at  its  extensive  and 
unacknowledged  coincidence  with  its  predecessors.  The  book  is 
put  together  in  so  confused  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  Mr. 
Talbot's  proceedings,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together 
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some  striking  specimens  of  bis  singular  originality — of  his  absti- 
nence from  *any  well-known  etymologies:* — 

^  Hatogk— /  derive  from  the  Anglo-Sax.  hafac  (a  hawk).  The  de- 
struction caused  by  that  bird  was,  iy  a  bold  and  just  meki^^iior^  tnna- 
ferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  calamity  and  ruin.' — p.  32. 

He  it  it^Mr.  Fox  Talbot  himself— who  derivet,  by  this « bold  and 
just*  process,  havoc  from  AotoA.  Now  mark  what  we  find,  not 
in  recondite  treatises  which  might  have  escaped  his  notioe,  but  in 

the  commonest  etymological  dictionaries  ;— 

*  IlAVorK — strages,  caedes,  ruina — sic  dicitur  a  crudeli  iUk  et  rapaci 
ave  quae,  Ang.-Sax.  hafoc;  nobis  haw/i^i.Q.  accipiter  dicitur/ — #SAiit- 
ner,  Etymohg,  Diet, 

*  Hawk  ~  accipiter,  Ang.-Saz.  hafoc^  devastamentom — ^nnde  sdbuc 
remansit  Auglonim  to  make  Aavoe— vastare.* — Junius^  Etymotogieon, 

*  Hawk  —  Saxon,  hafoc,  Hafock  —  indiscriminate  msssacre.*— 
Booth's  Analyt,  Diei,f  xixn,  eh 

Agun : — 

*  Marquis.  The  usual  derivation  is  from  mor^-^rq/'— literally  Count 
of  the  inarches  or  frontiers — to  defend  the  frontier but  I  would  sug- 
(/est  that  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  origin  •  •  •  which,  however,  is 
easily  explained  if  the  following  etymoloey  be  admitted.  In  Bretagne 
any  gentleman  may  be  called  a  matvA^I,  L  e.  tkeoaU/er^  from  mareh^ 
dievu.' — p.  25. 

'  I  would  surjgesi,'  Now,  let  us  see  what  others  have,  not  'sug- 
gested/ but,  slated. 

*  Marciiis,  or  Marquis,  vieut  de  ce  qn'ils  estaient  establis  pour 
jrarder  les  frunticrcs  du  royaume  ;  ou — scion  Fauchet  (Origines  dcs 
i)iguites  et  Magistrals  de  France) — de  mcurk^  chevaL' — JJorel^  Anii- 
quili'^'  GanloiseSy  voce. 

•Alciat,  dans  le  Livre  des  Duels,  derive  Marchio  du  mot  antique 
jnarche — et  Cujas — tit.  Marchio — scio  anliqua  (lulLaj  liugu^  equum 
militartm  nianh  appL'lluri.' — Mcnage^voc.  Marchc. 

'  lis  se  trompent  tous,'  adds  Menage,  who  adhered  to  the  old 
tlerivalion  from  march,  *  boundary but  is  it  not  wimderful  that 
Mr.  Talbot  should  fancy  that  be  was  suggesting  something  as  new, 
which  we  find  quoted  and  discussed  in  so  common  a  text-book  as 
Menage  ? 

Take  a  third  spedmen— 

«  ScoEN.— The  origin  of  this  word  has^  /  think,  escaped  all  who  have 
written  on  the  English  language,  and  it  really  deserves  some  explana* 
tion.  Scorn  is  nothing  else  than  the  Danish  word  skam^  meaning 
dirt,  ordure,*  &c. — p.  311* 

J  rue,  and  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  wonderfnl  if  so  obrioua 

a  derivation  had  '  escajwd  all  former  writers^  and  that  it  bad  been 

left 
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left  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  lo  afford  that  explanation  '  wkich  it  rmlhf 
deserves.'    But  how  is  the  fact  ? 

*  Scorn,  illudere.  Origo  vidctur  peti  posse  ex  Ang-Sax.  #eeant,  ^mu, 
Danis  item  sham  est  stcxcus.' — Lye,  c^md  Junium* 

Mr.  Talbot  proceedf  to  state  in  a  separate  note * 

*  Tku  mggeiU  the  probable  etym  of  the  Greek  f erb  rapCoXXftv, 
to  inflult.    It  is  iTKiupgoXXeiv,  io  throw  dxH^—Ibn 

We  cannot  tell  why  Mr.  Talbot  dreams  that  it  first  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  to  connect  the  Greek  <rxwp  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scearn,  for  we  find  in  the  same  articles  of  Skinner  and 
Junius — 

*  ScoBN.— 'Mer.  Casaubon  deducit  a  Gr.  cncojp* — Skinner. 

*  Scorn — Ipsum  Ter6  tkeam  videri  potest  afferre  Gr.  mf, 
stercus.' — Junius. 

And  Lemon  adds — 

*  Casaubon  and  Junius  have  derived  scorn  from  vKiap^  sterciia,  h 
treat  any  person  like  dirt  j— or,  as  it  were,  to  throw  dirt  at  htm.'-- 
LtnM^  voco» 

The  following  is  nearly  as  curious 

*  CoAwmt.^As  no  etym  has  been  fimnd  for  this  wcnrd,  I  wodi 
suggest  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  another  form  for  ^rrocv.' — ^p.  33. 

Mr.  Talbot  did  not  look  very  close  after  this  word,  for  an 
etymon  had  been  found  for  it,  and  no  other  than  the  very  one 
which  he  fancies  he  has  discovered.  Skinner  and  Junius  happen 
in  their  antiquated  way  to  spell  it  course;  but  both  cunsider  it  as 
a  mere  form  of  gross,  as  Mr.  Talbot  does ;  and  Lemon,  w  hose 
work  Mr.  Talbot  sometimes  quotes,  has  the  word  in  its  usuit 
orthography  : — 

'  Coarse, — crassus — gross.  Skinner  wiites  it  coftrs — perhaj**  it 
should  have  been  coars.  Junius  writes  course  cloth^  but  adda  "  recucs 
derivatur  a  crassus  aut  grossus.**  * 

These  examples  would  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient  measure  of 
Mr.  Talbot's  originality;  but  we  subjoin  a  list  (which  we  believe 
we  might  treble  or  quadruple,  if  we  had  room  or  patience)  oi 
cases  in  which  his  etymologies  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
commonest  books;  and  when  our  readers  recollect  that  Minshew. 
Skinner,  and  Junius  are  all  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still 
the  standard  English  works,  as  Menage  is  in  Frendi.  on  thii 
subject,  we  think  they  will  be  surprised  to  see  snch  instaaecs 
of  unacknowledged  coincidence  in  one  who  professes  to  trade 
on  his  own  stock.  We  have  placed  the  specimens  alphabetkalh 
(which  the  author  never  does)>  and  to  avoid  the  snsincion  of  mj 
partial  sdection»  we  have  taken  a  couple  from  nader  each  letter. 
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I  n  several  of  the  cases,  we  may  add,  the  old  authors  appear  to  us 
to  liave  only  led  the  new  suggester  into  absurdity. 

Addled  Egg — A.  S.  Adl,  morbtu,  p.  38*  •  The  same  in  Skinner  and  Jonios. 

Arrow — Lat  arundo,  p.  325      •       •  .  Minshew  and  Iiemoii. 

BoABD— Germ.  Brett  p.  23        •      •  •  Bfinahew,  Skiniwr. 

Bust— A.  &  hgwtg ; ¥r.  betognt;  ttbiiegitt,p.  17  All  in  Minshew  and  Skinner. 

Cassock — Sp.  ctuucOf  p.  21        .       •  .  Minshew,  Skinner,  Jmiiiis. 

Cock.— Gr.  KOKvC«»  p.  H    •       •       .  •  Minshew,  Skinner. 

Daftodil,  affhaif—Or,  Av^tXos,  p.  101  •  Minshew,  Junios,  Aissworth. 

Drill,  a  hole — Old  Eng.  t^nZI^  p.2d  •  •  Johnson, 'lArt'll/ 

Kex, — A.  S.  del,  fit;  oil,  p.  3.34     ,        .  .  Jonius. 

K&MiME — Mus  Vonticui  of  Armenia,  p.  10  •  Scaliger,  Minshew,  Skinner,  Jomos. 

Pao — Yr.fatigu^t  ^  827    .       .       •  •  Johnson,  */aiigo.* 

Fairfax — StaL/tnt'kaired  .       •       •  •  Skiuner,  Junius. 

Gnaw — Gr.  Kvavav,  A.  S.  (jnagariyp.  171  •  Minshew,  Skinner. 

Grotto — Gr.  Kpinmn  It. grotta^  p.  341  •  Minshew,  Skinner,  Junius. 

Haxteb— Germ.  haU,  the  neck,     115  •  Minshew,  Jonios. 

Habit,  to  raiPBge— A.  S.  AeriiM,  Mmm,  tsnnj.  Skinner,  Jnnini. 

p.  7  3 

Imps,  shoots — A.  S.  impafit  to  engraft,  p.  39  •  Minshew,  Skinner,  Junios. 

Issue — Fr.  XMsir  ;  It  nsctrs;  Lat  ««&0^p>SO4  Minshew,  Skinner,  Menage. 

Javxlin— Sp. /stw^mo,  a  bonr^penr,  p.  IIS  •  J unius. 

Jaw — Fr.jnup,  p.  69  .       .       .       .       .  Minshew,  Skinner. 

K£BCHi£F — her  or  cur-chef,  covering  £Dr  the  Minshew,  Skinner. 
hend,p.28 

KimiAVFBB— Germ,  kh^  eUId ;  Swed.  m^ppa,  Richardson,  *  Under*  ch  ildrcn,  and 

to  catch,  p.  239  '  rab,  nap,  or  woA,'  to  rob. 

Labi>— Lat.  lor,  laridum ;  Gr.  Kapwos,  p.  163  Minshew,  Skinner.  Junius,  Lemon. 

Leman — A.  S.  leqf-mui,  p.  7S     .       •      •  Jnnhis,  */eff  s«m.' 

MsuyM— Gr.  ^mAjr ;  Lat.  iwrnisi,  p.  907     •  Skinner— and,  in  fact,  ereiy  Latin 

Lexicon  under  melo. 

Melt — Germ,  tchmelzen ;  Gr.  /itXSuy,  p.  253  Minshew,  Skinner,  Junius. 

NETHBn  OeiBU  neider;  Gr.  ycioror,  p.  259  •  Junius. 

NosTBiLs—  negm4hrxlU,  noie>liolei,  p.  S8     •  Miashew,  Skinner,  JnnSm^  NlRi.* 

Osier— Gr.  oi<rvo,  p.  129    .       .       .       •  Minshew,  Lemon. 

Oven — Germ.  <^en;  Gr.  iryof,  p.  152  •       •  Minshew,  Skinner,  Junius. 

Pain— Gr.  vouo;  irovos ;  Fr.  peine,  p.  324     .  Minshew,  Skinner,  Jnnins. 

PomKOB^Hrom  porridgt  and  jioMo^f  p.  IS  Minshsir,  Skinner. 

KoAN— a  horse  of  Kouen,  p.  122  .       .       .  Skinner. 

Russet — G  r.  povaios ;  Lat.  nrMe«« ;  1 1.  rosso,  p.  8  Skinner,  Junios. 

Stbawberrt— «<rairo  on  the  ground  i  Germ.  Minihew,  SkuuMT,  L^TOOa. 

erdrherry,  p.  20 

Styptic— Gr.  <nwpuv,  p.  324     •       •       •  Lemon,  Johnson,  (mnrriKos. 

Taksey — Gr.  Mavaaia^  p.  332     .       •       .  Minshew,  Cotgrave,  Lemon. 

TwiuoHT— two  lights,  or  rather  dubious  Minshew,  Skinner;  *  Jtue /ttcei, 

ligfat,p.  72  dubia: 

Urchin— Cr.  tx^vo^,  hedge-hop,  p.  62  .       .  Minshew,  Lemon. 

Usher— Fr.  huissier,  from         a  door^  It.  Menage,  J  unius,  Lemon. 

ludre:  Lat.  Ou-oUium,  p.  304 

♦  The  word  under  which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  we  quote  this  name  may  render  it 
not  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  refer  \o  Archdeacon  Narei  Etymological  Vocabulary — 
perhaps  the  mcMt  sensible  work,  ou  £ugliih  Etymology  that  has  been  published  in 
reefBt  days. 

t  We  stispeet  that  Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Skinner  may  be  both  wrong  in  thii«  coo- 
rounding  thfup  words — wliirh  »erm  to  approach  the  same  sound  and  meaiiin)^  from 
diflerent  derivations:  purridyc,  from pvrrOf  a  leek;  and pottag€,  from  pot.  Minshew 
Ins  both  porringer  and  pottinger,   
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Vaumt— flom  Fr.  awmeert  p.  S8  •      •      •  Alt,  from  OMNtf. 

Vixen — the  feminine  of for,  p.  59       .       .  Verstegan,  Johnson — erenfii$ig, 

W£D — a  pledge  \  wadding ;  a  pledging  of  troth,  Jiimiu»  Booths  enorjf&oiljf. 
p.  30 

Whst— A.  8.  owAeftm,  to  sharpen,  p.  18     •  Ifiiuhefw,  Juuiis,  JotmsoBy  '  aftif* 

<«n,  Saxon.' 

Yawn — Or.  Xaji/f iv,  p.  260 .       .       .       .  Minshew,  Jnnius. 

Yf.ast — A.  S.,  TiiwX,  geist  [spiritus),  p.  115   .  Miashc-w,  Junius. 

Selling  llie  question  of  originality  (which  we  should  not  have 
raised  if  he  had  not)  out  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  us,  judeirs 
only  from  this  work,  that  Mr.  Talbot — whatever  bis  abilities 
and  acquirements  may  be  in  other  departments — is  singularlv 
disqualilied  for  eUmological  researches.  He  is,  we  must  he 
allowed  to  hint,  but  scantily  furnished  with  Greek — not  at  all 
with  the  Eastern  languages — and  not  very  critically  with  Latio 
Of  Celtic  or  Sclavonic  we  sec  no  re.ison  to  suppose  that  be 
knows  anything;  and  we  exceedingly  doubt  if  he  has  mucii 
more  than  a  dictionary  and  glossary  knowledge  of  any  even  oj 
the  German  or  Scandinavian  dialects.  As  to  the  history  of 
language  in  general  he  seems  altogether  at  sea,  and  quite  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  main  stream  from  bye-currents  and 
eddies.  He  sots  all  chronology  at  defiance  and  all  consistency 
also.  Sometimes  he  derives  Greek  from  Anglo-Saxon,  some- 
times Anglo-Saxon  from  Greek  —  Latin  from  German,  and 
German  from  Latin  —  £ometimes  the  Gothic  is  his  fountain- 
head,  sometimes  the  classical  —  the  whole  book  is  a  medUj 
of  anachronism.  He  appears  in  general  to  exercise  a  wen 
slight  faculty  of  discrimination  or  analysis.  He  is  freqaeotlj 
the  dupe  of  superficial  resemblances  of  both  meanings  asd 
sounds;  indeed  the  greater  part  of  what  can  be  called  original 
'in  his  work  consists  of  mere  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fidka 
from  a  confusion  of  apparently,  but  not  essentially,  similar  ideas, 
which  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  disentangle,  but  which,  if 
he  had  reduced  his  collections  into  anything  of  a  systematic  form, 
could  hardly  have  escaped  his  revision. 

It  is  our  duty  to  support  these  remarks  by  sufficient  examples. 

We  always  supposed  that  if  there  was  anything  settled  in  the 
history  of  languages  It  was  that  the  Greek  was  the  first  «f 
European  tongues  that  had  arrived  at  any  kind  of  perfection— 
that  it  had  assumed  nice  grammatical  forms,  and  eren  taken  s 
written  shape,  centuries  before  anything  of  the  sort  can  be  ima- 
gined of  what  are  called  the  Gothic  tongues — and  that  Latin  was 
probably  the  neti^longo  sed  intervallo — in  chronological  order 
of  refinement  and  completion.  This  we  thought  was  almost  aa 
axiom  ;  but  under  the  very  word  axiom  we  find  Mr.  TalboC  ofs 
difierent  opinion,  and  believing  that  Latin  preceded  Greek. 

'Althoegli 
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*  Although  it  may  appear  a  bold  conjecture,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  word  axiom  or  axioma,  aluo^a,  were  origiually  a  corrup- 
tion of  maxim,  maximitm^  pronounced  aximum* — 272. 

^nd  again — 

*  "Sotrocj  Nouo-oc,  Morbus,  is  accounted  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology. 
I  think,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  Latin  twxa,  pronounced  msm* 
— ^p.  280. 

But  Noy<ror  occurs  in  the  first  lines  of  Homer — Not/trov  anx 
fjTpatTQv  uqtje  xfltxov — while  we  venture  to  believe  that  Mr.  Talbot 
cannot  produce  one  instance  of  the  word  noxa  for  700  or  800 
years  later,  nor  of  nossa  at  any  time. 

This,  however,  is  not  so  strange  at  the  Dumerous  derivations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Gothic  jargons — ^for  so  we  must  ven- 
ture to  call,  in  contradistinction  from  the  langaages  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  ^neid,  the  mere  UDwritten  wticolalioiie  of  barbaroas 
ages  and  nations  : — 

*  Era. — ^This  word  has  perplexed  etymologists  a  good  deal*  Perfaaps 
it  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  word  year:  in  old  English,  yer  or  year,  in 
a  song  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  the  new  year  is  called  the  New  yeara. 
Annus  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  may  have  been  called  thtpera 

or  era  of  our  Lord.* — p.  72. 

Prodigious!  Does  Mr.  Talbot  not  know  that  the  word  <Bra  is 
Latin,  and  Latin  of  a  good  era — that  it  is  in  French  ^re,  in  Italian 
and  Spanish  era — in  all  which  languages,  however,  the  year  is 
expressed  by  some  form  of  the  Latin  tmnus;  and  he  wholly  disre- 
gards the  more  jirobable  derivation  from  tsre — brass  coin  marked 
with  a  date.  As  to  the  old  song  —  temp.  Hen.  VI.  —  we  caa 
furnish  him  with  a  better  specimen  from  that  eminent  antiquary, 
the  gra?edigger  in  Hamlet: — 

*  In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love^ 
M ethought  'twas  very  sweet-a.' 

*Halo — a  lammous  circle  round  the  sxm  or  moon — similar  circles  of 
lights  or  glories  round  the  heads  ol  saints.  In  French  aureole  has  both 
meanings.  Haluwe  is  a  saint  in  old  English,  whence  the  verb  "  to  hal* 
/of(7,"  and  a    AcUo^'*  all  from  the  Anglo-Sax.  haliffy  holy.' — p.  42, 

The  word  Halo — aKwr — is  pure  Greek  in  the  same  sense,  and 
with  other  corresponding  meanings,  such  as  circle,  crown,  &c. 
VVh  y  seek  in  Anglo-Saxon  what  we  have  already  found  in  Ari- 
stotle ? 

'  Hoopoe. — Then  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  names 
of  this  bird,  Lat.  Mpupa^  Greek  vgo^,  are  derived  from  the  old  northern 
word  hupe^  a  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers,  French  houppe,  a  tuft.'-— p.  299* 
Where  is  this  old  northern  tcord  to  be  found  ?  Some  writers 
•appose  that  it  ia  found  in  the  Hebrew  {Ephah,  usually  oontidered 
*  a  measure  of  capacity  * — ^Zechariah,  v.  6).    We  know  it  in 
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Italian^  in  Sparashy  in  French,  and  thence  in  English,  and  Min- 
shew  and  Menage  were  content  to  derive  it  from  the  Latin,  aod 
not  the  Latin  from  it. 

'  From  the  Teutonic  Hus  or  Aus  (signifying  Ofli^  and  antwering  to 
the  Latin  Ex,  Greek  ££,  and  Persian  £z),  written  Of,  oome  the  Litii 
words  ostium  a  door,  and  os  a  mouth.' — p.  905.* 

Were  pure  Teutonic  tongues,  then,  predominant  in  Italy  before 
the  Latins  had  found  out  a  name  for  their  mouth  f    Even  if  thej  , 
were,  why  should  mouth  he  derived  from  out  rather  than  from  nif  i 
and  as  the  Teutons  had  a  radical  word  for  nuntth,  why  did  not  the  : 
Latins  adopt  H,  rather  than  either  of  the  prepositions  m  or  outf 

*  Saturhinb. — Johnson  explains  this  word  ^^elooniy,  grave,  &c.,  sup- 
posed to  he  bom  under  tiie  dominion  of  Saturn.  But  the  name  oif  Sa- 
turu  Bometimes  conveys  the  veiy  opposite  ideas  (happy,  golden,  Ac). 
Since  then  Saturnine,  in  the  sense  of  gloomy,  &c.,  appears  not  to  be  ti 
ancient  or  classical  word,  it  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  be  deemeil 
the  coinage  of  some  bel  esprit  in  the  middle  ages,  who  fancied  the  Angio* 
Saxon  adjective  stf/m  (Eng.  stern)  wns  derived  from  Saturn,  and  there- 
fore altered  stj/rn  into  Saturfiine.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjectOR. 
If  the  word  be  genuine,  we  owe  it  to  the  alchemists.' — p.  34. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  have  Mr.  Talbot's  authority  for  questioning 
the  etymological  fanciei  of  a  too  adventurous  hel  esprit ;  but  we 
assure  him  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  coinarje  of  this  wordy  he 
is  mistaken ;  for  if  he  will  only  look  to  the  Index  Nominnm  at 
the  end  of  any  Latin  dictionary^  he  will  find  several  Roman  wor- 
thies of  the  name  of  Satuminns.  What  shade  of  temper  the 
name  may  have  originally  implied  wc  are  not  so  certain;  bat 
Brutusy  Fkueus,  Cormnus,  Catulus^  Cicero,  attest  the  poas* 
bility  of  surnames  becoming  illustrious  that  originally  might  not 
have  had  a  very  complimentary  meaning^any  more  than  Fox  or 
Talbot*  But  Mr.  Fox  Talbot*s  second  thoughts  are  best:  o«r 
SatUTvino  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  chemists,  with  whoni 
Satum  means  lead  (Johnson),  as  it  also  does  hiaeh,  in  roffei 
heraldry. 

*  DiTTT — from  the  Teutome  dichte»  or  ge-dieht,  a  song :  dieter,  s 
poet:  old  French  4Uj  a  tale.* — ^p.  884. 

A  more  perveme  straining  after  TtuUme  can  hardly  be  imagined: 
these  words  are  obviously  from  the  Latin  didmn,  as  are  abo  the 
French  dxt,  d^ton — ^the  Italian  ditto^he  Spanish  dito  and  dkk$ 
^^he  English  dictum  and  ditty — ^the  Scotch  dittay—ot  all  which 
the  English  'ditty'  alone  has  any  relation  to  poetry.    Even  the 

*  Here  we  l)eg  leave  to  itate,  once  for  all,  that  maiiy  of  Mr.  Talbot  s  article*  are  » 
diCTuie  that  we  ^ould  not  have  room  to  extract  tliem  in  exterum.    We  have  tkezcAa* 
bMD  forotd  in  aone  iatHmacm  to  abridgt  them  by  tiM  oniittion  of  portiaai  Ibat  ds 
l>ear  uixm  the  point  at  issue— but  we  lutre  always  pMNivcd  bif  omi  wonh^  and  bm 
taken  care  not  to  impair  his  m«uiing. 

Teutmk 
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TeuUnde  verb  dichten  in  all  likelihood  comes  from  the  Latin 
dietum^ — ^not  itself  a  root,  but  an  inflexion  of  dico.  According  to 
the  candid  admission  of  that  illustrious  Teutonic  etymologist  Dr. 
Conrad  Schwenck  himself  (Worterbnch,  140),  it  maj  be  'das 
Lat  dietam  in*s  Deutsche  iibergegfangen.' 

We  may  conclude  this  data  of  obaervationa  witb— 

*  Dbyil— a  nmarkabfy  importatU  and  wrv  diffieuU  word«»Fonncrly 
it  was  believed  to  cone  froin  the  Greek  dia£iXXtir,  to  cidmmmate$  but 
■inoe  sounder  principles  of  etymology  have  prevailed,  this  opinion  has 
been  generally  ahandoned.  .  .  .  The  most  probable  opinions  derive  the 
name  of  Grod  from  that  of  the  Good  Spiriiy  shortened  by  long  use  and 
habit  into  the  Good  or  Good.  .  .  ,  Now,  in  strong  contrast  to  this  holy 
name,  I  think  that  Satan  was  denominated  the  Evil  Spirit,  since  short- 
ened by  long  usage  and  custom  into  the  I£ril,  or  Thei'il.  The  Teutonic 
article  De  shows  this  better,  JDe  £vil^  DeviL*^!^.  69. 

Mr.  Talbot,  who  is  on  many  occasions  very  astute  in  deriving 
our  vocables  from  Greek,  Latin,  &c.,  all  of  a  sudden  forgeta 
that  there  are  such  languages  in  the  worlds  and  that  long 
before  our  tongue  took  anything  like  its  present  form  there 
existed  the  Greek  Aia^oXor  and  the  Latin  Diahohis,  whence 
the  French  Diahle,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  IHavoio,  and  of 
course  the  English  Devil,  And  if  this  obvious  truth  required  any 
enforcement,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  the  Scriptural  idea 
and  name  of  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  was  first  promulgated  to  the 
Saxons  by  those  who  spoke  languages  clearly  and  indisputably 
derived  from  dassical  antiquity,    Mr.  Talbot  goes  on  to  say, 

'A  strong  argument  in  fiivour  of  this  opinion  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  called  in  the  New  Tcstsment  simply  h  vongpocy  tk$  Em^  or  the 
JBoilom.* 

The  natural  interpretation  of  these  words  would  be»  that  Satan 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Dmil,  but  simply 
as  the  EmJloft  WukBdom.  But  tfais^  if  Mr.  Talbot  has  ever  looked 
into  the  Greek  Gospels,  cannot  be  hb  meaning ;  for  '  the  fact'  is 
that  the  Devil  is  called  pamm  in  the  New  Testament  Ai«CoXof 
(witness  in  St.  Matthew  alone,  iv»  1,  iv.  5,  iv.  8t  ziii.  d9,  uv.  41), 
and  he  is  not  generally  eo/M,  but  only  occasionally  deaariM  or 
designoM  as  %  mwn^os,  the  MnU  or  fFMsi  one-^  mum  hvaagf  in 
the  question  whidi  we  are  now  discussing,  as  different  from  a  ds* 
scription  as  '  Fox  Talboi*  from  '  had  Etymologist,*  though  they 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  person ;  and  in  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  Satan  is  so  described,  the  verbal  distinction  is  taken — for  it 
is  said  that '  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  (tqv  Trovn^oi/) , 
and  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  Devil  (o  AiaCoXor).' — 
Matth.  xiii.  38,  39.  We  may  add  that,  after  all,  no  illuminated 
modern  is  to  be  glorified  for  this  nonsense  about  t/ie  Devil,  We 
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have  laughed  at  it  in  leveral  works  written  long  before  Mr. 
Talbot  was  bom. 

'  Druid — the  etymology  from  Dras,  an  oak,  is  stronglj  supported.* 
The  fact  is  that  the  Greek  l^ust  the  British  derw,  the  Irish  Derry% 
and  onr  English  dree  or  tree  are  eridendj  the  same  word— -slighUj 
different  forms  of  a  primitive  common,  we  believe,  to  all  the  ancient 
tongues  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Celtic  priests  of  primitive  Gaol 
and  Britain  took  their  name  from  the  CeUie  name  of  their  sacred 
groves,  b  the  opinion  of  everj  sane  writer  on  these  sabjeds.  But 
hear  Mr.  Fox  Talbot : — 

*  Another  etymology  has  occurred  to  me  :  from  DriUhin — the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  ancient  GermanJ — p.  5. 

Again — 

*  Cousin — a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Greek  kuo-tc  and  icao-tyrr^roc,  which  often  sicnify  a  cousin.  Anoiher 
tolerable  et}m  is  consauguineus^^  &c.  &c. — p.  128. 

Doubtful  and  tolerable?  Why,  the  'etym.'or  rather  the  ab- 
breviation, from  consaiKjuiticus  is  as  (crlain  as  any  derivation  in 
the  language.  It  is  used  every  dav  in  the  royal  writs  and  com- 
missions to  peers — '  dilccfo  consanyuineo  nostra* — always  trans- 
lated, '  to  our  well  beloved  cousin.'  It  is  even  more  certain  ihan 
uncle  from  avunculus. 

A  fair  iriiid  seems  pretty  intelligible  ;  but  not  so  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  IS  like  the  giant  in  Rabelais,  who  could  swallow  iron  spits 
and  spikes,  but  was  choked  with  a  pat  of  butter — 

*  A  FAIR  WIND — from  Farh-wind^ixom  Jahrcjiy  to  carry  ordrife;  be- 
cause it  carries  ur  drives  the  ship  rupidly  onwards.* — p.  246. 

So  that  when  a  ship  is  *  rapidly  carried  or  driven  *  out  of  her 
course  by  an  adverse  gale,  etymology,  kinder  than  the  elements* 
proves  that  she  has  a  Jatr  toind, 

*  To  TOW,  TO  TUG.  From  the  German  tau  a  cable ;  Swed.  (Off  or  tSff* 
This  comes  from  the  Gothic  tuikao  (Anglo-Saz.  twhkian)  to  poll  or 
tug.'— p.  169. 

Why  from  the  German,  the  Swedieh,  or  the  Gothic,  or  the 
Atiglo' Saxon  f — the  word,  like  thousands  and  thousands  of  others, 
is  common  to  all.  Tow  is  still  in  Scotland,  and  we  believe  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Ireland,  a  rope,  and  the  material  of  which 
ropes  are  maile  is  called  taw  everywhere. 
<  B/die— from  the  old  French  word^fbiiirtr,  now >fe«rtr.'^p.  42. 

Blast  is  only  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  blaze — blazml — blast — 
hence  blasted — destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire  or  lightning. 

Butler,  as  everybody  knows,  is  from  the  French  bouteillier-^ 
the  botteler — the  servant  in  charge  of  the  wine ;  but  this  is  too 
plain  and  clear  for  Mr.  Talbot's  taste;  he  cannot,  indeed,  reject 
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"Uttprlv  tlic  ol)vIons  derivation  of  the  common  Enp:lish  word  from 
the  common  French  one — but  thinks  that,  by  some  unexplained 
process,  two  radically  distinct  terms  have  '  long  ago  coalesced  into 
one!'     He  says:— 

*  Butler  appears  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  Botlivcrd  (pronounced 
more  shortly  I^otlcrd),  one  who  hath  the  care  of  a  house :  a  house- 
steward.    Boil  signifies  an  abode  or  mansion.' — ^p.  287. 

And  in  confirmation  of  this  he  quotes  the  passage  of  Scripture— 
^  Pharaoh  went  into  his  house  ;*  thus  rendered  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
irersion — '  Pharao  eode  (went)  into  hi$  botV  (287).  Some  fature 
commentator  will  prove  that  the  story  of  the  Bottle  Conjuror  was 
a  mere  etymological  mistake  of  bottle  for  botl,  the  jAay -house. 

Brown  bread  is  not  distinguished  from  toAtfo  by  its  colour 
— that  would  be  too  vulgar  and  easy :  no ! — it '  was  called  in  the 
middle  qgei*  (p.  412)  by  its  proper  name  '  hran'bread* 

*  Biscuit.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  word  now  signifies  twice 
hdked ;  but  yet  I  think  bisket  or  basket  may  hare  anciently  meant  hread^ 
simply  from  a  verb  toA.'— p.  179. 

And  then  follows  a  dissertation  about  baskets  and  panniers^the 
poet  Martialy  the  historian  Herodotus^  and  Psanmeticus  the  shrewd 
King  of  Egypt*  who>  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  languages,  shat  up 
two  infants  in  a  tower,  and,  finding  that  their  first  spontaneous 
articulation  was  Bek-Bek,  which  signified  bread  in  Piirygian, 
assigned  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  that  language *Tery  unjustly  it 
now  appears,  for,  on  the  strength  of  this  new  etymology  for  Bisr 
cuit,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  hints  at  the  claim  of  our  own  vernacular 
to  that  honour — ^we  really  think  with  almost  as  much  good  sense 
as  he  has  shown  in  any  other  portion  of  his  work. 

'  Gallant  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with  the  Italian  valente — 
valiant 

*  Gauls — Galatians — may  have  taken  their  names  from  thence  ; 
for  the  root  is  found  in  the  Welsh  and  Armnric,  Gallu,  power,  might. 
(Also  a  verb— 4o  be  able  to  have  power,  wileo.) 

*  The  GaUi  may  have  meant  the  mighty  or  wdianU  What  con- 
firms this  is,  that  the  same  word  explains  the  other  appellation  by  whidi 
they  were  known  in  ancient  times,  viz.,  the  GaUslm — ^Validi  (Galidi) 
— TaKanUm 

*  Or,  more  simply  from  what  precedes,  we  may  interpret  Gaiatm  to 
mean  ^  the  gaUant^*^  q.  d.,  the  nation  of  warriors.* — ^p.  88. 

Even  this  is  not  new.  Rowland  Jones,  a  century  ago, 
derives  '  GaUi  from  gaUu,  a  British  or  Phrygian  word  meaning 
pawerfid.*  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Talbot^s 
ingenuity  and  scholarship  that  we  notice  these  very  'simple* 
and  not  even  original  attempts  to  derive  the  name  of  the  great 
Gadie  race  from— not  even  the  Latin  but— the  ItaMm!  but  also 
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to  take  the  opportunity  of  recalling  a  fact,  of  which,  important  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  appears  to  have  caught  no  hint — we  mean 
the  striking  indication  of  the  progress  of  European  conquest 
afforded  hy  several  still  existent  names  derived  from  the  Gael. 
As  more  warlike  races  gradually  advanced  on  the  great  Gaelic 
family  which  occupie<l  central  Europe,  the  latter  naturally  retired 
to  the  last  recesses  of  their  respective  regions,  and  to  these  they 
seem  to  have  in  many  instances  bequeathed  their  peculiar  name. 
Thus  the  corner  of  Spain  most  remote  from  Rome  is  called  G^il- 
licia.  We  find  the  Galletes  or  Caletes  in  the  north-western  cx- 
trcmitv  of  France  also,  where  Calais  still  preserves  a  trace  of 
their  name.  The  most  remote  angle  of  England  (  CormvaU)  was 
the  Cornu  Gallorum.  WaleSy  also,  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Gaul,  and  is  still  called  in  French  Pays  de  Guiles;  the 
western  extremity  of  Ireland  is  called  Galwai/ ;  a  remote 
western  region  of  Scotland,  where  the  names  of  the  people 
are  to  this  day  Celtic,  is  Gallotcay ;  and  the  warriors  of  the 
still  more  distant  Hebrides  were  called  Gallowglasses,  Neither 
is  it  difficult  to  explain  why  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  old 
Roman  empire  we  find  two  other  Gallicia»  ibe  one  still  so 
called,  and  fVaUachia  {Gallachid)*  VVe  may  add  that  the 
vulgar  Gennan  name  for  Italy,  Welsldand,  seems  to  be  most 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Italy  into 
which  the  first  recorded  Teutons  made  their  way  was  that  which 
the  Latins  themselves  called  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  a  few  specimens,  selected  and  arranged 
out  of  the  chaos  of  Mr.  Talbot's  work,  of  the  very  different  views 
which,  in  different  places,  this  etymologist  takes  of  the  same  wofd, 
and  which  will  exemplify  in  little  the  deameis,  the  oonattency, 
and  the  decisive  importance  of  his  reseaiches. 

Abbow<» Anglo-Sax.  MrrA^flying.— p.  79. 
Arrow — ^Latin  artmdo — a  reed.— p.  825. 
Arrow— Greek  apoV|  the  name  of  the  amwMAqpsfl  drtmi-plant.'— 
p.  49. 

Arrow— Ssxon  oml^p.  369. 

Ball — from  the  Greek  CaXXitr.— p.  241. 
Ball— wPiloy  Latin,  is  a  ball. — ^p.  241. 
Ball— naXXa  is  found  in  the  Gfeek. — ^p.  9* 

CocKCHAFBR— Genu.  Kafer^  a  heetley  ilram  Greek  imyOc^.-- p.  01. 
CkKXCRAVRR — probably  cloekchafer^  since  beetles  are  sometmies 

called  clocks, — p.  446. 
CocKCHArs»— €oeA  may  be  the  Lstin  coccus j  an  insect — p.  446* 
CocKOBArai— possibly  an  error  for  cow  dutfer^ — p.j441. 

*  There  it  iu  Aaia  Minor  a  Galaiia,  called  by  the  ancienU  Gallo^recia,  aod 
•Iwayi  ilM»d  to  bait  baco  aOsllie  oitoy. 
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'  Am  merry  as  a  grig  affords  three  or  lonr  diflerent  occmumis  for 
Ibis  Uboriont  triffing  which  Mr.  Talbot  tlunks  'phUoiophieal  ety- 
mology :*— » 

Gbio — a  small  eel  of  great  vivacity. 
Grig — a  Greek. — Johnson. 

Both  of  these  (of  which  the  first  is  clearly  right)  are  rejected,  and 
instead  of  thcin  Mr.  Talbot  produces  three  different  and  contra* 
dictory  derivations — 

Grig— Anglo-Saxon  glig,  music. — ^p,  287* 
Grig — English  ciichet. — p.  297. 
Grig — Saxon  grceg,  grey. — p.  412. 

«Any thing,  in  short,  but  the  right  thing. 

Grist — aome  derive  it  from  grinding, — p.  86. 

Very  natarally  we  think — ^but  Mr.  Talbot  has  two  better  <  etym$  — 

Grist— Oerman  and  Anglo-Saxon  gcrst,  barley.— >p.  86. 
Grist — Greek  kpiOt],  barley. — p.  256. 

As  if  there  was  no  qrist  or  grinding  but  harlei/ ;  whereas  barley 
was  and  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  grain  exempt  from 
'grinding' — being  malted  for  making  beer»  the  ^vinum  hordea" 
ceum^  of  his  favourite  German  tribes. 

ISfoTE  in  the  eye — Spanish  ;  mota^  slight  defect— p.  Vl» 

Mote — a  speck,  related  to  mottled. — p.  322. 

Mote — atom,  from  Middle  Latin  moUa,  dust. — p.  410. 

Penny — an  ancient  Gaulish  coin. — p.  425. 

Penny — German  pfen?iig  ;  ])erhap8  from  Latin  pcndcre. — p.  309. 
pRRAY — Welsh  and  Breton  pennig,  a  little  head^  from  pen,  head. — 
p.  309. 

Penny — Saxon  peneg^  a  pound-weighty  a  Gaulish  coin. — p.  425. 
Penky — Bret,  wenntck  or  gwennek,  a  little  whiter  or  small  silver 
coin. — p.  425. 

Thikg — a  term  derived  from  to  think,  as  ang  thing  u  itng  think. — 

p.  13. 

Thing — German  di/igj  a  wordy  a  speech ;  may  be  identical  with  old 
Latin  dingtiUy  for  lingua. — p.  471. 

If  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  been — like  most  of  his  predecessors — 
compiling  a  vocabulary,  he  might  be  excuse  d  for  noticing  these 
mi/lima,  though  he  would  luu  e  been,  at  least,  expected  to  do  so 
with  something  of  order  as  to  the  words,  and  consistency  as  to  the 
meaning;  but  coming  forthwith  a  spontaneous  essay,  unfettered 
by  alphabetic  al  or  indeed  any  other  trammels,  and  professing  to 
inculcate  'sounder  princij)les  of  etymology' worthy  of  this  en- 
lightened age,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  participate  in  our  sur- 
prise at  such  a  collection  of  antiquated,  threadbare,  and  contra- 
dictory trifles  as  we  have  already  laid  before  them. 

Not 
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Not  leu  noHceable  are  the  blundm  into  whidi  lie  often  lalk 
from  the  feebleness  of  hb  resoaroes  in  anal jsb  and  djacrifninatiaa 
— ^when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  nice  dtstmctions  thmt  maj  exist  be- 
tween ideas  which  have  some  affinity — ^between  words  whidi  faaie 
some  similarity.    For  example-* 

*  Interest  of  monky. — It  burprises  me  very  much  that  any  oae 
should  consider  this  word  the  same  as  the  last  [tnUreilf  concern  in  m 
affair],  £>r  there  is  no  eofmaeUm  MttMen  tk€  idetu^  nathmg  hd  a 
eoiual  retembkmee  of  sound.  I  would  suggest  that  inierett  ia  nolhag 
else  than  a  corruption  of  ineress  or  tnerioa^  and  that  'our  tmeettm 
borrowed  money  at  such  or  such  rate  of  tncreoie.* — ^p.  74. 

And  in  a  second  article  he  thinks  he  places  this  beyood  doubt 
by  a  text  or  two  of  the  Bible — '  He  hath  not  receiTed  usury  oar 
increase*  (Ezek.  xyii.  8,  17).  Mr.  Talbot  forgeU  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  who  have  no  verb  incress  or  introase^ 
employ  vit&itf  interh,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  do  tJi- 
terest.  He  could  not  have  fallen  into  this  palpable  mistake 
if  he  had  sufficiently  discriminated  the  strict  meaning  ol  iLe 
terms.  The  rent  that  one  receives  for  money,  like  that  received 
for  a  house  or  land,  does  not  increase  the  original  fund  ;  il  is 
simply  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  something  useful  and  advantageous, 
the  revenue^  that  one  still  has  from  the  original  property,  though 
the  actual  possession  be  in  other  hands — in  a  word,  our  imme- 
diate '  concern  in  the  afiiedr  V  So  that  it  is  more  accurately  caiied 
interest  than  increase* 
%So  again : — 

*  Perspective. — ^The  science  of  perspective  is  not  correctly  named 
It  ought  to  be  prospective^  being  the  art  of  delineating  a  prospect  or 
view;  and  so  it  ia  called  in  Italian  " prospetti?a,*'  which  shows  the 
error  we  have  fallen  into.* — p.  35. 

The  only  error  is  Mr.  Talbot's,  who  does  not  seem  (strange  tosar 
of  the  inventor  of  the  Kalolype  or  Talbotype,  and  a  lawgiver  in 
language)  to  understand  either  what  the  art  of  perspective 
consists  in  or  the  real  value  of  the  word  itself.  Persjyective  docs 
not  mean  the  seeing  or  delineating  a  prospect;  but  the  seeing 
through  space  and  estimating  the  relative  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  that  may  occur  in  space:  a  prospect  presents  to 
the  eye  a  fiat  surface ;  perspective  pierces,  as  it  were,  the  surface, 
resolves  it  into  its  component  parts,  removes  the  objects  to  their 
relative  distances,  and  evolves  in  fact  the  principles  oift  which  s 
prospect  is  formed.  All  this  the  common  forms  oif  the  words  dis- 
tinguish ;  and  all  this  Mr.  Talbot's  emendation  would  coofoond 
And  again: — 

*  Extant. — Extans  in  Latin  properly  means  eTcceUmtf  sUmdmg  mt 
— ^promioent.  £x  sUare^  to  he  apparent.    But  when  we  say  the  warin 
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of  Virgil  are  extant^  hut  the  worl<8  of  Varius  not  extant^  is  this 
the  same  word?  and  how  comes  it  to  have  so  very  different  a  mean- 
ing? The  Latin  writers  certainly  seem  to  have  accounteti  it  the  same 
word ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  doing  so  they  took  a  philoso- 
phical view.  A  thing  no  longer  extant  means  no  longer  existent. 
These  two  words  have  almost  the  same  sense,  and  tbev  may  have  been 
the  same  word  originally.  Let  the  Italian  eriitenie  be  proDounced 
npidly,  and  we  have  existente,  ea*BteDte»  eateote— esUmt  or  exUtni, 
7%u  is  our  word !  * — p.  177. 

All  this  jumble  arises  from  Mr.  Talbot's  own  confusion  of 
ideas  and  his  modest  preference  of  his  own  ^ philosophic  views  * 
of  the  Latin  language  to  those  of  the  Latin  writers.  It  seems 
strange  to  have  to  explain  to  a  philosophical  philologist  that 
existent  and  extant  have  not  the  same  meaning — extant  means  (as 
he  himself  admits)  that  which  appears — existent  that  which  2*. 
The  '  Re])ublic '  of  Cicero  has  in  fact  existed  ever  since  he 
wrote  it,  but  has  only  been  extant  since  its  discovery  by  Mai  a 
few  years  ago ;  and  nowhere  have  we  ever  met  the  word  extant 
in  the  naked  sense  of  existent.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  two  words  in  which  the  distinction  of  meaning  which 
may  trrow  out  of  a  common  root  is  more  neatly  exemplified.  But 
Mr.  Talbot  carries  this  theoretic  blunder  into  a  practical  one, 
still  more  surprising.  He  supposes  that  our  British  ancestors 
not  only  spoke  Italian^  but  spoke  it  so  glibly  that  cssistente  became 
in  their  familiar  mouths  ' es'stente,  cstente,  estant,  extant* 

Here  is  another  instance  of  confounding  different  meanings  of 
the  same  sound. 

« 

'  Axes. — ^Proud  peraooa  axe  said  to  give  themselves  great  airs.  This 
18  a  very  ancient  phrase,  for  we  find  it  in  Augustine — "  Vulgo  magnos 
spiritus  superhi  nahere  dicuntur:  et  recte;  quandoquidem  spiritus 
etiam  ventus  vocatur.  Quis  verd  nesciat  superbos  injUUos  dici  tan- 
quam  vento  distentos?"  * — 92. 

Mr.  F.  Talbot  utterly  mistakes  both  the  English  and  the  Latin. 
The  exterior  air  or  manner-— whether  great  or  humble,  grave  or 
5^ay~has  no  relation  nor  any  resemblance  to  the  wind,  with  which 
Augustine  metaphorically  sopposes  proud  people  to  be  inflated* 
They  are  as  essentially  different  as  the  gas  with  which  a  balloon 
is  filled,  and  the  colour  with  which  it  is  painted. 

The  following  instances  seem  to  combine,  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  degree,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  with 
a  melancholy  confusion  of  ideas. 

•  Anachronism  means  a  thing  eonirary  io  true  chronology.  Gram- 
marians derive  it  fwm  ava  and  ytpovoQ^  time;  attributing  to  ava  a  cer- 
tain signi6cation  of  error**  wkeh  ii  beare  in  no  other  word,  Ara 
frequently  means  just  the  n^fxwfoeeordmg  19,  agreeable  to.  Since 
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then  ^^etnUrwry**  it  not  the  meanliig  of  ora,  hnt  it  eiacttf  thai  of  the 
old  prepotition  ami,  Ihaoe  no  doubi  that  Uie  original  term  vat  cwrfa- 

ehromMk,* — p.  50. 

We  mip:ht  ask,  where,  when,  of  what  langfuage,  was  this  an 
orif/inal  term?  But  the  whole  is  built  on  one  of  Mr.  Talbol'f 
usual  mistakes ;  he  gives  a  false  meaning  to  the  word,  and  then 
endeavours  to  defend  it  by  those  absurd  devices.  Anaclironism 
does  not  exactly  mean  '  contrary  to  true  chronology/  but,  as  he 
might  have  learned  from  Johnson,  *  a  misplacing  of  events  with 
respect  to  one  another;'  just  as — (in  spite  of  Mr.  Talbot's  de- 
nial of  one  very  familiar  power  of  ava  in  compounds) — ^just  as 
aihif/nnn  means  a  misplacing  of  letters  from  their  proper  order — 
and  anastrophc  is  the  rhetorical  figure  that  uses  a  like  freedom  in 
the  arrangement  of  tcordsy  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  Anthem — generally  derived  from  a«^i/>Ao«a;  but  the  change  from 
phon  into  firm  is  rather  considerable.    In  French  it  is  cmtienne.    li  it 

not  (uiti-hytnnm    — p.  40. 

First,  the  chanjje  is  much  less  considerable  than  those  that  ^fr. 
Talbot  makes  in  every  page.  Next,  an  anthem  is  not  an  atiti- 
hymmis — because  there  is  no  such  word — and,  if  there  were,  ii 
would  mean  something  opposite  to  a  hymn;  whereas  an  anthem 
is  a  hymn  sung  antiphonetically — that  is,  in  responses.  In  short, 
anthem  is  as  certainly  derived  from  am^va  as  another  questioned 
word.  Church,  is  from  xuptaxri,  or  xv^tov  otxor,  the  Lord*t  House. 

'  P088E88XD  with  devils  or  of  devils. — The  Italians  Fay  ossestL 
Ossessi  means  besieged,  attacked,  attanUed — in  French  o6f^r — Ladi 

obsessuSy  from  obsedere  to  besiege  It  is  worthy  of  consideraMNi 

whether  the  Itahan  phrase  ossessi  be  not  the  original  one.'*— p.  71. 

Original  of  what?  Does  he  mean  that  our  translators  originallj 
wrote  assessed,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted?  If  to,  how,  when, 
and  hy  whom  ?  We  have  heard  of  being  assessed,  and  admit  that 
it  it  tometimet  a  grievous  affliction ;  but  who  before  ever  lieaid 
of  one*s  being  assessed?  The  whole  it  founded  on  another  of 
Mr.  Talbot*t  confntion  of  ideat.  The  Italian  atsesta  and  the 
French  oMdi  are  mere  metaphors  for  being  annoyed,  tnmbled, 
besieged  at  it  were,  at  by  an  enemy  from  without,  and  bave  no 
relation  to  possession  or  dittnrbance  by  the  enemy  within — ^which 
it  what  onr  translators  meant  to  express,  and  which,  though  not 
exactly  warranted  by  the  original  Greek,  which  says  only  that  the 
man  had  a  devil,  is  much  nearer  the  meaning  than  ossesso, 

*  Apoplexy — a7ro7r/\?;^ia  of  the  Greeks.  The  word  an-or\T;croc  sig- 
nifies thunderstruck,  struck  perfectly  senseless  and  speechless*— 
p.  119. 

It  has  no  such  meaning  as  thimderstrudk,  nor  the  slightest  reU* 
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tion  to  sense  or  speech,  but  ifl  thus  exaggerated  for  a  purpose  we 
shall  see  presently. 

*  nXv/croc  is  simply  struck.    I  want  to  know  why  avo  adds  to  it 
a  meaning  so  singularly  intensitive.    This  preposition  generally  signifies 
nothing  more  than  ^'from  "  or  "  offy'*  so  that,  a  priori^  we  should  ex- 
pect that  airoiT\r\TT(Tuy  would  signify  to  strike  off  or  knock  off>  tAjruU 
jfram  a  tree,  or  something  of  that  kind.' — id. 

And  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  what  it  does — it  means  to  knock 
down  as  an  apple  from  a  tree.  But  Mr.  Talbot  wants  a  still 
more  emphatic  meaning,  and  from  the  French  phrase  coup  de 
saleii^  which  he  says  is  their  term  for  apoplexy  (though  it  is  not 
lo,  any  more  than  hanging  is  the  English  term  for  apoplesj)^  he 
diiooren  that  the  original  combination  must  have  been 

*  AvXorXfiicroct  literally  Apollo-8tnick,''yr£9»p^(l'tm  eotq>  de  mMi.* 
Bui  as  even  then  AffXovXmcror  is  not  Amlkko^fiKrot,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  bring  his  new  word  into  shape  by  this  process : — 

<  AirXv  w  AirXo  was  the  Birmeanf  that  is  the  old  Italian  name  for 

ApolW 

And  what  if  it  were  ?  What  has  Etruscan  or  old  Italian  to  do 
with  a  Greek  combination  ?  Does  he  believe  that  anything  that 
can  be  called  Italian  generated  the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Hesiod? 
Then,  to  obviate  this  objection  he  adds 

'  The  Greeks  themselves  at  Delphi  called  that  deity  Apello.* 
This — which  he  omits  to  prove — does  not  advance  him  a  step,  for 
we  then  should  have  AviXXo^Xr}^!^ — but  he  has  still  a  resource— 

*  The  common  people  eertainlif  called  him  Aplo.' 

Here  we  confess  that  we  pricked  up  onr  ean,  yeiy  cnrioos  to 
leam  'eertaMy '  not  merely  how  the  ^ecnnmon  people^  of  Delphi 
pronounced  Greek,  but  how  Mr*  Fox  Talbot  came  to  know  it ; 
and  lo !  this  is  the  proof — because 

*  we  read  on  a  vase  lately  discovered  the  name  of  Applodorus,  which  in 
classical  Greek  is  ApoUodoms.  But  we  are  not  oonsiderini^  here  classical 
Greek,  but  that  Mpokm  in  rtqtid  eonverMOtion  by  ordinary  persons — * 

— ^he  having  just  before  quoted — not  conversation  either  rapid  or 
slow — but  an  inscription  ;  and  then  he  concludes — 

•  Consequently,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  rapid  speaker^  meaning  to 
say  that  a  man  was  struck  by  the  sud»  would  say  that  he  was  AirXo* 

But  after  all  this  mock  erudition  A^rXo  is  not  airo,  nor  apoplexy  a 
stroke  of  the  sun.  We  are  in  fine  forced  to  conclude  that,  con- 
sidering Mr,  Fox  Talbot's  long  and  celebrated  conflicts  with  the 
great  luminary,  it  seems  more  probable  than  any  of  his  etymolo- 
gies thai  he  baa  been  to  a  certain  d^ee  <  struck  by  the  sm,*  and 
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reduced  to  the  state — not  of  course  oi  apoplexy — hoi  ot  aj^oplme^ 
which  has  tended  to  produce  this  luminous  tractate. 

But  we  find,  further  on^  another  symptom  of  this  same  coup  de 
solciL  more  exiravasrant  than  the  former: — 

'Syncope — in  medicine  a  swoon,  a  fainting  fit.  But  why  thitGredc 
word  should  have  this  pecuhar  meaning  is  not  Nery  evident,  and  it  a 
tubject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  etymologist.  In  the  article 
Apoplexy  I  have  shown  the  true  metning  of  that  remariubk  word  to  be 
0019^  de  9okU,  Cmigp  de  eoleU  would  be  the  likely  phrate  in  hot 
weather,  but  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  the  tun  not  to  blame,  then  it  it 
often  called  in  France  a  coup  de  sang.  Now  I  take  it  that  in  old 
Norman  Frencht  or  one  of  the  early  Prankish  dialects,  thia  would  haTe 
been  written  eang^eoisp* — p.  866. 

'  and  thence,*  he  adds, '  corrnpted  into  the  Greek  fftfyxotwj,  syn- 
cope^ To  all  thia  fatrae,  which  rnna  to  aix  pages,  we  need  only 
answer  that  a  coup  de  eang  it  not  a  cfmp  de  mMI-^'-voA  that  Mr. 
Talbot  onj^ht  to  have  known  that  there  is  a  Greek  verb  ^vyxovmv, 
to  itrike  down — in  its  passive,  to  be  stricken  down,  to  fail,  to  faint 
—which  is  the  precise  medical  meanings  of  syncope.  And,  never 
lookino:  beyond  his  nose,  he  forgets  that  if  we  granted  hia  abaord 
derivation,  we  should  still  have  to  go  back — not  to  any  *  Frmnkish 
dialect,*  if  we  knew  where  to  find  it,  but — to  the  Latin  for  ecmg 
and  to  the  Greek  for  coup.  Our  readers  may  think  we  have 
wasted  too  much  space  on  these  cotips  de  sang  and  de  so2r7— onr 
excuse  is  that  Mr.  Talbot  evidently  considers  them  as  hiaeottpt  de 
maUre.  They  are,  we  think,  the  longest  articles  of  his  book,  ex- 
tending over  eight  or  nine  pages,  and  are  prominently  advanced 
by  him  as  being  '  remarkable  cases — well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  etymologist.*  We  fancy  we  have  shown  them  to  be  pompous 
nonsense — and  our  readers  will  airree  that,  as  Gil  Bins  said  of  his 
Archbishop's  sermon,  our  Etymologist's  Essay  sent  J'urieusement 
Vapoplexie. 

The  following  matter  seems  at  first  sljjht  more  serious.  He 
makes  a  long  dissertation  on  the  Passover^  of  which  this  is  the 
substance. 

*  It  is  stated  in' Scripture  (Exodus  xii.  36)  that  ihc  pas sover  was  so  called 
because  **  the  Lord  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  oj  Israel.^* 
Now  as  3Ioses  did  not  write  in  English^  he  could  not  have  trritten  the 
foregoing  passage.  In  Hebrew  the  Passover  is  called  Pascha,  but 
although  the  allusion  holds  good  in  Hebrew,  yet  I  think  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  the  Enalish  verb  to  paee  is  derived  in  any  way  from  the  He* 
brew  Pkscha.  Ida  not  think  the  Englieh  tramaUfre  meant  a  play 
tipon  words,  but  it  came  so  nahnrdUy  ikai  they  did  not  awnd  ii.  The 
fact  is  that  the  oldest  Teutonic  name  f(ir  this  great  sacrifice  was  not  the 
Passover,  but  Pa88ofer  or  Pasch-offer,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pascha-iacri6cei 
for  the  only  word  for  a  victim  waa  opfer  or  offer.' — ^p.  391. 

We 
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We  confess  we  no  more  understand  Mr.  Talbot's  difficulty  than 
wo  admire  his  wit  upon  Moses  or  his  sneer  at  the  English  trans- 
lators. The  puzzle,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  his  own  making.  The 
Hebrew  word  (which  the  Seventy  did  not  translate,  but  exhibited 
as  pascha)  means  to  pass  over;  and  where  pesah  qx pateha  is  Qied 
in  the  Bible,  our  translators  rendered  it  literally  pass  over — the 
coincidence  of  sound  in  the  fim  syllable  between  the  Greek  and 
English  translations  being  perhaps  accidental,  and  certainly 
af  no  eifect  whatsoever.  If  Moses  had  written  in  Greek  iMraQmvnn 
— or  in  Latin  iransire — the  English  translation  would  have  equally 
been  poMtovtr.  Mr.  Talbot  himself  admits  (p.  398).  that  'the 
Hebrew  word  jMisrAa  meant  preterire,  or  trcmsire*  And  as  J9rs« 
terire  and  traneire  mean  passover,  this  admission  OTertums  his 
theory  (whatever  it  is),  nullifies  his  conjectures,  and  renders 
equally  ludicrous  his  criticisms  and  his  sneers.  We  may  add 
tluti  the  fact  of  our  having  the  vernacular  name  of  Passover  for 
what  the  continental  nations  continue  to  call  by  some  form  of 
Pasclia^  no  doubt  arises  from  our  more  general  use  of  a  remacular 
translation.  The  Vulgate  has^'  Est  enim  Phase  (t,  e.  transitus) 
Domini,  et  transiho  per  terram  JEigjpix  nocte  ilia.'  If  the  Vulgate 
had  omitted  the  expletive  reference  to  the  H  ebrew,  and  used  its 
own  term  transitus  alone,  it  would  have  been  in  exact  verbal  ac- 
cordance with  our  translation^  and  the  Continental  nations  would 
probably  have  called  the  festival  the  Transit^  or  some  such  name. 

From  these  graver  looking  matters — (for  they  are  in  fact  Tery 
fntile  affairs) — ^such  of  our  readers  (the  minority,  we  fear)  as  may 
not  have  already  had  enough  of  Mr.  Talbot  will  not  be  sorry  to 
turn  to  some  less  complicated  specimens  of  his  ingenuity  :— 

*Man  of  war.  Since  a  ship  in  £ngland  is  always  feminine^  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  ooe  of  the  largest  class  should  be  celled  a  man  of 
war.  This  anomsly  may  be  explained.  Men  of  war— gens  iParmee — 
were  heavy-armed  soldiers — a  ship  full  of  them  wss  allied  a  mon-^ 
t0ar-jAtp — in  process  of  dme  ship  was  left  out,  and  there  remained  the 
phrase  a  Man  of  War,* — ^p.  90. 

The  anomaly  and  theory  are  alike  destroyed  by  merely  observ- 
ing  that  a  trading-ship  b  also  called  a  Merehantman^  an  Indiamanf 
a  Greenkmdman,  Sec,  Sic,  Sic, 

*  Figures  i?i  arithmetic. — The  ten  figures  we  employ  are  called 
the  ten  riigits^  i.e.  fingers.  The  adding  or  omitting  the  letter  N  before 
G  or  E  is  exceedingly  common,  so  that  the  word  Jingers  would  be  very 
easily  corrupted  into  figures  when  the  former  term  appeared  strange  or 
was  grown  obsolete.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  sncestois,  when 
speaking  of  arithmetic  or  numeratioDy  did  not  say  "  the  ten  figures^* 
bat    the  XiBik  fingers.**  *— p.  214. 

Here  we  have  again  all  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  process  of  con- 
fusion 
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fusion  of  words,  ideas^  and  fads.   First,  he  confounds  the  fi^um 
with  the  numbers  they  represent.    The  figures  are  ne\  er,  iiai 
we  recollect,  called  digits,  though  the  numbers  sometimes  bare 
been ;  but  in  general  digit  is  wA,  not  with  reference  to  number, 
bnt  mMSUre—BM  digit  the  finger  is  three-fourths  of  the  inch  or 
thumb  f  and  one-aizteenth  of  the  foot,  and  it  hat  so  little  relation 
to  decimal  numeration,  that  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  now 
in  nse — riz,  the  division  of  the  faces  of  the  sun  and  nMM»— it 
means,  not  ODO'tentht  but  one-twelfth  part.    So  vanishes  the 
base  of  bis  conjecture.    But  we  beg  leave  further  to  ask  him  in 
what  state  or  era  of  our  language  were  these  Jiffurtg  ever  called 
fivgml — and  when  was  it  that  the  term  '  grew  strange  and  ohsD- 
lete?* — and  how  it  happens  that,  being  strange  and  obsolete^  it 
was  rendered  less  strange  by  being  corrupted     and  how,  after 
'the  strange,  obsolete  term'^n^t  should  have  survived  eren 
to  this  day  wiu  its  original  meaning  ?   In  short  there  is  no  end 
to  the  absurdities  of  this  conjecture :  but  we  must  add  one  wofd 
more  to  show  the  venr  snpei^cial  view  that  Mr.  Talbot  takes  of 
these  matters.    The  Arabic  figures  of  arithmetic  are  specially  ss 
called  because  they  are  really^Ture* — arbitrary  signs  or  shapes— 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  nnmerals,  which 
were  letters,  or  to  the  process  of  epeUnig  the  numbers  at  leagdL 

<  GoDFATUER  AND  GoDM0TBBB«  CoM-fsftlier  sod  cM-mother— 4br 
the  French^  Spanish,  lUgUan^  and  3Rddle  Latim  all  agree  in  denoting 
by  these  terms  the  epotuors  at  the  baptismal  font.  French,  eompert, 
comsi^— Italian  and  Spanish,  compt^  comadre — ^Latin,  composer, 
oommater.  Now,  since  Conlather  seemed  a  word  without  meaning  to 
our  English  ears,  it  was  changed  to  godfaiker.'—^  56. 

A  cluster  of  blnndeis!  The  words  compare  and  oomm^rt^  &c 
are  only  used  to  express  the  relation  of  the  {larties,  not  as  sj^^nmn 
for  the  child,  but  towards  each  other — that  is,  as^osst/it.  Whil 
we  call  godfather  and  godmother  are  in  Frendi  parram  aai 
marraine.  Compere  and  comxnbre  and  the  Spanish  nnd  Ililwi 
cognates  are  merely  gossips. 

•Harbinger — derived  by  Johnson  and  others  from  herberg.  a  lodg- 
ing, 08  if  it  meant  a  person  who  provides  lodgings.  It  is  very  difficut 
to  believe  that  this  ancient  and  poetical  word-had  such  mean  origin,  and 
is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  ibIlowiDg  examples  from  oar  gresMt 
poete,  in  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  such  meaning  ^— 
Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all  breath. 
Those  dKOixaiwnairbinyers  or  blood  and  death***— «S8lalr. 

■■  •*  Misery, 
Death's  harhmger.'*— Jftft. 

 **  Till  the  evening  star. 

Love's  harbinger i  appeared.'*  *— (p.  223) 
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And  then  he  discovers  that  the  true  word  is  har,  a  message^  and 
hringing.  ]\  ow,  the  meaning  of  the  word  harbinger — the  person 
sent  forward  to  provide  and  mark  out  lodgings — is  as  certain  as 
anj  in  the  language.  There  has  always  been,  and  is  to  this  day, 
an  officer  in  the  royal  household  with  the  title  of  harbinger,  whose 
duty  it  was  in  old  times  to  precede  the  court,  and  prepare  and 
mark  the  lodgings  of  the  several  persons.  The  quotations  in 
which  Mr.  Talbot  sees  not  a  vestige  of  this  meaning,  seem  to  us 
to  prove  its  accuracy.  None  of  them  relate  to  any  message,  and 
all  of  them  imply  a  precursor.  But  we  will  add  one  more,  which 
places  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt : — 

*  Love's  harbinger  has  chalked  upon  my  heart— 
This  house  is  wholly  taken  up  fir  FuofwJ'^Albumazar, 

The  silly  objection  that  it  would  be  degrading  a  poetical  word 
is  not  worth  answering :  is  the  word  ai^el  degraded  because  it 
originally  meant  mes$engerf 

*  Mealy-moutued.  This  word  has  created  great  perplexity  to  the 
etymologists.  Perhaps  it  is  a  term  of  Greek  origin,  viz.,  fiiXifivOoQ  (a 
person)  of  humied  speech* — ^p.  191. 

But  now,  metaphor  for  metaphor,  why  is  not  mealt/  r/ioiithed 
pood  as  hojiei/ -mouthed? — and  indeed  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  in  his 
frequent  fashion  of  having  two  strings  to  his  bow,  discovers  on 
second  thoughts  that  the  true  derivation  is  not  from  Attica,  but 
from  Iceland  ! 

*  If  it  be  a  word  of  northern  origin,  I  would  remark  that  the  Icelandic 
word  for  adulation  h  faf/ur  ftifcli,  {romfagur  (fair),  and  wtf/i  (speech); 
and  in  Danisli  it  is  something  similar.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  the 
Danes  may  have  introduced  the  terms  Jair-maly  Audjair'tnisli/'mouthedj 
of  which  our  adjective  may  be  an  abbre?iation.' — A, 

A  toss  lip — Hymettus  or  Hecla! 

*  Puss — the  name  indifl'crcntly  of  the  Cat  and  the  TTare.  Why  should 
animals  so  distinct  have  the  same  name?  Two  languages  were  fashion- 
able in  mcdiajval  Britain — Latin  and  Norman  French  :  mnny  peo])le  spoke 
a  little  of  both.  A  hare  was  called  by  those  who  spoke  L^tin,  Lepus, 
It  was  not  long,  we  may  guess*  before  the  first  syllable,  Uj  came  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  French  article,  and  Xi^niv  became  Lepus,* — p.  466. 

This  grave  and  valuable  addition  to  etymological  science  is  not 
equally  meritorious  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  for  though  it  ac- 
counts so  satisfactorily  for  the  hare  being  called  Le  puss,  it  does 
not  explain  the  original  difficulty  of  why  the  cat  was  called  by  the 
same  name ! 

Is  it  worth  while  to  ask  why  this  worshipper  of  the  undiluted 
Teutons  overlooks  the  important  fact  that  puss  for  cat,  so  far  from 
}>eing  peculiar  to  the  descendants  of  the  'mediaeval  Britons/  is 
universal  from  Rotterdam  to  Memel  ? 

•  Quibble-— 
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*  Quibble — perhaps  from  the  Danish  Irti?/,  a  doubt,  which  Vknr 

lated  to  the  German  ziveifeL* — p.  42. 

We  have  great  tvivls  and  zweifels  about  this  derirationj  and  aic 
quite  saliafied  with  old  Johnson's  quiaUibet, 

<  RANSOM-^Tidently  shortened  from  rr>€Mpli0n  [a  buying  hack], 
for  which  ws  generally  say  redenyption,  inserting  the  letter  D  fir  lit 
sake  of  euphony.* — p,  41. 

'  We  generally  insert  the  letter  D  far  the  sake  cf  eupho^! 
Indeed?'  Did  Mr.  Talbot  never  hear  of  the  Latin  verb  rtdino, 
to  redemt  with  redempHo  and  all  its  derivatives  in  all  Imngnages? 
Wb,  forsooth ! 

^  Sauct.  This  is  a  word  of  very  difficult  etymology.* 
One  of  the  easiest  in  the  language. 

*  Johnson  would  derive  it  from  the  Latin  salsus,  salted — that  is  to 
say,  witty  ; — but  in  older  writers  it  often  means  contemptuous,  inBolent, 
arrogant.  /  have  a  notion  that  saucy  may  be  a  corruption  of  ihz 
French  sourcil,  in  Latin  stq^ercUiumf  an  eyebrow,  which  has  exactly 
this  sense.' 

Johnson  is  clearly  rig:ht,  and  Mr.  Talbot  and  his  eyebrow  ridi- 
culously wron^.  Saucy  is  neither  tvittt/  nor  supercilious,  bat 
simply  sharp,  flippant,  piquant — and  is,  whether  in  the  French 
and  Enoflisb  or  in  the  Italian  or  Spanish  form,  derived  frt)m  iLe 
root  which  we  see  in  the  Latin  sel — salty  the  first  seasoning  or 
adventitious  element  of  flavour  to  food.  Horace  uses  the  word 
salsus  as  we  do  saucy  for  troublesome y  impertinent  (1  Sat.  Is.  65). 

'To  Tkst  the  qualities  of  a  thing,  from  the  same  root  as  to  tai<f , 
and  the  French  tdter^  formerly  taster' — p.  466. 

The  Latin  tedis — a  witness — a  test — a  /e^tifying  or  tetimooj*  is 
too  clear  and  simple  for  Mr.  Talbot  s  tatt9. 

*  RoMio  means,  in  Italian,  a  pilgrim,  properly  a  pilgrim  to  Boms: 
but  is  it  not  connected  with  the  Iiatin  comic  name  Dromio  f  Juliet  is 
properly  the  diminutive  of  Julia,  but  it  has  apparently  united  itself  wiA 
another  name,  Juliette  or  JoUkte^  the  diminutive  of  Jolie^  'pnttf.'^ 

p.  403. 

We  wish  Mr.  Talbot  had  told  OS  how  RoMBO  comestomenoa^ 
grim  to  Borne,  Is  it  from  to  roam,  by  metaplasm  rma— or  Mosmo 
quasi  Somam  eo  f  Seriously,  can  Mr.  Talbot  suppose  his  readers  is 
be  ignorant  that  this  is  an  okUsh  as  well  as  m  foolish  gness — mad  that 
Borneo  is  the  familiar  contraction  of  Bommldo^  the  famons  Lombard 
name,  which,  thongh  sometimes  derived  from  the  Teutonic  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  corruption  of  JRSomti/its,  but  never  could  haw 
meant  a  pilgrim  f  As  to  Jvlieite,  we  know  not  how  nor  whj  she 
f  hottld  have  united  herself  with  an^r  other  name.  Giuliettm  hss 
as  much  to  do  mihjolie  as  Bessy  with  Bessarabia. 

*  CATHJcaniB— 
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*  GAnBRiHS-^lTOiii  the  Irkh  KatkUen,  which  it  a  diminutive  of 
JCife.*— p.  Id8. 

Just  at  imtional  as  if  he  had  taid,  *  Patrietus^fTom  the  Iritk 
Paddy,  which  u  a  diminutive  of  Pai*  A  hundred  paget  later 
he  discovert  indeed  that  Catherine  is  '  perhaps  from  the  Greek 
xsL^atpx — pure,  chaste  *  (p.  339)  ;  but  luckily  for  the  amusement 
of  his  readers,  he  has  allowed  his  first  conjecture  to  stand. 

*  Pegov. — I  do  not  think  Peyyy  has  any  claims  to  be  considered  as 
the  diminutive  of  Margaret.  It  is  merely  the  Danish  word  for  girly 
viz.  Pige:—p.  299. 

Why,  then,  are  not  all  girls  called  Pigs  or  Pegs?  Molly  and 
Bessy  should  be  equally  Peggy.    And  thus  he  proceeds : — 

*  As  also  Madge,  3Iaggie^  Meggie,  ^^^g-,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
German  magd — a  maid;  and  therefore  easUy  confused  with  MargareU* 

—p.  300. 

Why,  then,  are  not  all  maids  called  Madge  ?  Molly  and  Bessy 
should  be  equally  Madge;  and  after  all,  Madge  (properly  a  con- 
traction of  Magdalene)  having  been  thus  'confused*  with  Mar- 
g^aret,  Mr.  Talbot  leaves  ut  in  doubt  whether  we  thould  pin  our 

faith  to  Danish  p^V/e  or  German  magd, 

*  Bob.— Similarly  I  believe  that  Bob  was  not  origioally  the  diminu- 
tive of  Robert,  but  merely* — as  if  that  were  an  easier  tolutiofr*->' the 
Teutonic  bub^  or  bube,  meaniiig  a  boy.  * — p.  300. 

Why,  then,  are  not  all  boys  called  Bobs? 

We  pardon  for  having  given  to  much  tpace  to  this  in- 
coherent and  contradictory  boobyism.  We  pretame  that  Mr, 
Tnlbot't  incapacity  for  anything  like  rational  etjrmological  in* 
quiries  must  be  evident  to  erery  reader,  to  whatever  etymo- 
logical tchool  he  may  belong;  whether  he  thinkt  the  clastic 
tonguet  accompanied  the  Roman  armt  and  interspersed  their 
roots  amongtt  the  Northern ;  or  that,  at  tome  ttill  earlier  period, 
the  Northern  infloenced  the  Clatticsl  tonguet;  or»  finally,  that 
the  leading  feaftnret  of  tome  aboriginal  language  mixed  themtelves 
in  the  variety  of  diverging  dialectt.  We  alto  appeal  to  the 
reader  who  may  not  have  amoted  himtelf  with  thete  intricadet, 
and  who  judget  of  what  is  placed  before  him  by  the  mere  light 
of  common  tente^  whether  he  hat  ever  before  teen  tnch  a 
parade  of  originality  coupled  with  tnch  a  pertinacity  in  bor- 
rowing-^nch  a  labyrinth  of  ignorance  and  negligence,  tnch  a 
oonfution  of  ideat^  tnch  a  dumtinest  of  execution,  and  altogether 
Boch  a  nothingnett  of  retnlt^  as  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot't  &igl%sh 
EtymologieMf 


VOL.  Lxxxu  m.  CLxii.        2 II  Art. 
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Art.  VIII. —  TJie  Macaulay  Election  of  1846,  contaiiung  Com* 
incnfs  on  the  Mncaulai^  R^eetitm  cf  ).847.  Bj  John  BolMitm. 
Edinbuigh,  1847. 

IT  is  demanded,  it  leemt,  by  a  large  MCtioa  of  the  liboii 
party  that  Parliament  should,  for  the  sake  of  admitti  ng  Jewah 
members,  cease  to  declare  itself  a  Christian  assembly.  It  is  Coibf 
fortable  to  think  that  this  demand  is  not  made  on  any  plea  of 
expediency — the  prevailing  motive  of  modem  statesmen — bntoi 
principle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  qaesdoe 
to  frighten  Lord  John  Russell  or  even  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are 
threatened  with  no  danger  to  the  commonwealth  if  it  be  not 
granted  ;  no  Jewish  volunteers  have  taken  up  arms  to  enforce  it  ; 
the  lion  of  Judah  is  roaring  in  another  direction  ;  and  allhouirh 
Alosaic  gold  has  produced  in  the  City  a  parallel  to  the  Claic 
election,  no  Hebrew  association  denounces  civil  war  as  iLe 
penalty,  if  the  doors  of  the  House  are  not  thrown  open  to  the 
besieging  Israelites.  No;  it  is  a  *  great  principle*  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  affirm — a  principle  long  obscured  ( we  are 
told)  by  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  now  to  triumph  over  this 
last  fragment  ol  prejudice,  this  last  vestige  of  intolerance,  which 
vanishes  before  the  universal  enlightenment  of  our  happy  age. 

What,  then,  is  this  principle  for  whose  final  establishment 
our  Liberals  are  so  zealous?  It  shall  be  stated  in  the  words 
of  its  cleverest  advocate  : — 

'  It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what  the  end 
of  government  is,  that  Jewish  disabilities  have  been  suffered  to  exist  w 
long.  We  hear  of  essentially  Protestant  governments  and  esseniialh, 
Christian  (joiu  rnments — wdrds  which  mean  just  as  much  as  essetUudi^ 

rolestant  cookery  or  essejitiaUy  Christian  horsemanship.  GovernmeLl 
exists  for  the  purpose  ot  keeping  the  peace ;  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of  settling  Uiem 
Dy  blows;  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  ns  to  supply  our  grants  hj  is- 
dustry  instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.  This  is  the  only  opmtioB 
ibr  which  the  machinery  of  government  is  peeuliiily  adspted— the  ei^ 
operation  which  wise  goTemments  ever  propose  to  themselves  as  tkor 
chief  object.  If  there  is  any  clsss  of  people  who  m  not  intemtod*  «r 
who  do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in  the  security  of  property  aod 
the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ought  to  have  no  share  of  tbc 
powers  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  securing  property  snd  maintain- 
ing order ;  but  why  a  man  thould  be  less  fit  to  exercise  those  powers 
because  he  wears  a  heard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  because  he  goe? 
to  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on  &Ur 
days,  we  cannot  conceive.' — Macaulay  s  Essays^  vol.  i.  p.  2P6. 

The  principle,  then^  which  is  to  receive  its  final  triuinph  and 
complete  development  in  a  Judaizing  parliameDt,  is  that  the  end 
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of  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  morality ;  that 
*  an  essentially  Christian  government'  is  a  phrase  meaning  just  as 
much  as  '  essentially  Protestant  cookery 'or  'essentially  Christian 
horsomanship  ;'  that  govt?rnment  exists  solely  for  purposes  of  police 
•^and  that  therefore — (to  quote  the  words  of  Lord  J.  Russell  him- 
self the  other  day  on  the  London  hustings), — 'a  man's  religious 
opinions  ought  not  to  affect  his  civil  privileges.*  But  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  the  proposition  involved  in  this  great  principle  is  both 
philosophically  untenal)le  and  historically  false.  First,  it  is  his- 
torically false  ;  for  since  the  world  began  no  jrovernment  ever 
existed  which  contemplated  merely  these  physical  ends, — the  sup- 
pression of  pickpockets  by  a  good  police,  and  of  rioters  by  a  con- 
stabulary force.  Even  the  moralists  of  heathendom  took  far 
higher  views  of  the  purposes  of  government  and  the  duties  of 
legislators.    Hear  Persius 

'  Rem  populi  tractaa  ?.,.?.. 
Quo  fretus?  Die  hoc,  maprni  pupille  Pericli. 
Scis  etenim  justum  gemin^  suspendere  lance 
Ancipitis  libfB;  rectum  discernia,  ubi  inter 
Curva  subit,  vel  quum  fallit  pede  regula  varo  : 
£t  potis  08  nigrum  vitio  praBfigere  Theta.* — iv.  10. 

And  Aristotle  still  more  strongly*: — *Ey£i  5g  irokirov  xai  a^xo^^'^f 
•rnv  at>T7)v  a^ET^v  iTvai  ^atMV  xat  rov  d^iffrov  avJ^os",  rxvr  av  elm 
vofjLoQirri  wpayiMirtvriof,  Swf  M^is  SiyaQot  yiyvMvrai,  xai  ^id. 
rtum  evf^fv/METwyj  xol  r{  to  TiXof  w  it^iams  fyms* — Polit.  vii. 
c.  13. 

To  say  that  'essentially  Protestant  governments*  and  '  essentially 
Christian  governments'  are  phrases  as  unmeaning  as  '  Protestant 
ix>okerj'  or  'Christian  horsemanship/  is  nonsense — nonsense, 
loo,  not  so  tQCCessfuUy  veiled  with  rhetorical  artifices  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  this  practised  hand.  What  I  was  not 
Oliver  CromwelVs — was  not  William  lIL's  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment? Have  not  all  the  monarchs  who  decorate  themselves 
with  the  titles  of  Most  CathaHe,  Most  Faithful^  Most  Christian, 
administered  essentially  Roman  Catholic  gorernments?  Have 
not  all  governments,  of  whatever  form,  within  what  all  the 
world  <^ls  Christendom,  been  essentiallj  Christian  goTemments? 
Does  not  the  very  word  Chrutmidom  mean  Christian  gomrnmentf 
Had  not  Christianity  made  part  and  parcel  of  every  i^stem  of 
proremment  in  the  civilised  world  prior  to  the  Amencan  and 
French  revolotions? — Nay,  do  not  even  these  two  apparently 
exceptional  cases  tend  to  contradict  Mr.  Macaulay's  doctrines 
smd  to  establish  oars,  both  in  fact  and  principle?  For  is  it 
not  the  fact  that,  though  the  anarchists  and  atheists  of  France 
trampled  on  the  croiS»  thi^  were  compiled  to  admit  that  mankind 
coald  not  be  governed  without  some  moral  rule^  •one  religiow  tie> 
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and  therefore  set  op  their  Goddett  of  Reaton,  and  their  JBifyne  dk 
Dieu,  and  their  Theophilanthropism^  all  affectiiig^  to  incnlcale 
the  great  moral  troths  which  Christianitj  first  taogfat?  And 
at  to  America,  will  Mr.  Macaiday  say  there  is  any  ooontiy  ia 
the  world  in  which  Christianity  has  a  more  general  idlnenoe  than 
it  has  in  the  United  States?  We  believe,  that  if  Mr.  Maea^ 
had  been  member  Ibr  New  York,  and  had  ventored  on  his  aanmi- 
lation  of  Christianity  and  cookery,  he  woold  havie  been  aa  cer- 
tainly onseated  as  he  was  at  Edinbnrgh.  Say  that  the  wwdi 
imply  what  is  wrong,  if  yoo  like ;  bat  do  not  say,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  all  history,  that  they  have  no  meaning. 

Bot  the  proposition  that  government  exists  for  pbysicsl 
and  not  for  moml  ends  is  false  philosophically.  '  Covewuaeat 
exists,*  says  Mr.  Macanlay,  'for  the  purpose  of  com^^dKn^  as 
to  settle  oar  disputes  by  arHtration;  for  the  purpose  of  eoai- 
pdHng  os  to  supply  oar  wants  by  indastry.*  Bat  wbeaoe 
did  government  get  the  right  of  using  this  compnlnon  f  How 
comes  gorernment  to  have  the  right  of  interfering  by  force  lo 
restrain  my  natural  liberty?  If  it  has  the  right  at  all,  most 
it  not  be  a  moral  right?  So  that  here  we  have  govenuneot 
already  contemplating  moral  ends,  in  order  to  justify  its  existins^ 
for  physical  ends.  And  if  this  is  acknowledg:cd,  what  is  to  limit 
the  moral  ends  which  shall  be  cuntemplatcd  by  gt)vernment  ? 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  confine  them  lo  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  ;  but  why  stop  short  here  ?  On  what  consistent  or  in- 
telligible principle  ?  Are  there  not  other  things  as  dear  to  soc.cU 
man  as  life — more  valuable  than  properly?  It  is  by  no  means  a 
self-evident  axiomatic  truth  that  the  institution  of  property  itself  is 
beneficial.  Even  Paley,  in  a  famous  passage  of  his  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, calls  it  *  an  institution  which,  at  first  sight,  is  paradoxical 
and  unnatural/  (book  iii.  chap.  2.)  And  many  of  the  Chartist 
writers  of  the  present  day  advocate  a  community  of  goods,  or  a 
return  to  the  primitive  system  of  scramble  : 

'  For  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them, — the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  poweTi 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.* 

On  what  principle — we  once  more  ask — is  the  State  justified 
in  using  force  to  preserve  property  ?  Must  not  tbe  answer 
be,  that  it  is  justified  because  the  majority  of  those  who 
wield  the  power  of  the  State  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ri^hi  lo 
preserve  property  ?  So  that  the  rights  of  government  dejiend 
upon  Opinion,  after  all.  But  (say  all  the  Liberals,  from 
Lord  John  Russell  on  the  London  hustings  down  to  his  allies 
in  the  Daily  News)  *  how  shocking  that  a  man's  opinions 
should  affect  his  civd  privileges  T    And  this  Uom  parlies  who 
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dnh  themtelTet  the  Meaders  of  the  public  mind?*  Why,  the 
whale  of  a  man's  civil  rights  and  privileges,  the  whole  fabric 
of  civil  society  itsdf,  eiists  by  virtue  of  Opinion ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  very  unreasonable,  if  Opinion  is  the  support  of  the  foundation* 
that  it  should  be  made  of  some  account  in  the  building.  In  fact* 
the  propagators  of  this  sentiment  do  not  quite  say  all  they  mean. 
They  say  'a  man's  privileges  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  his 
opinions,'  but  they  unconsciously  add  a  proviso—-'  if  his  opinions 
do  not  materially  differ  from  oun*  Indeed  Mr.  Macaulay  him- 
self* as  we  have  just  seen,  declares  that  'if  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  do  not  think  themselves  interested  in  the  security  of 
property,  that  class  au^hi  to  have  no  share  in  the  powers'  of  go- 
vernment. It  is,  by  the  way,  well  remarked  in  one  of  Dr.  Whew- 
ell^s  Moral  Treatises,  that  the  involuntary  use  of  the  word  ought 
by  utilitarian  writers  is  the  best  testimony  against  their  doctrines. 

After  all,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  State*s  only  right  to  pre- 
serve property,  or  to  exercise  any  other  power,  is  derived  from  the 
opinion  of  the  governing  portion  of  the  people ;  the  majority  of 
this  governing  body  being  conrinced  that  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  exercise  of  other  political  powers,  promote  human 
happiness.  But  what  if  they  are  also  convinced  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Christianity  promotes  human  happiness  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  institution  of  property  ?  What  if,  being  so  con- 
vince<l,  they  resolve  to  contemplate  Christian  ends  in  their  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  proprietary  ends  ?  Can  it  be  even  pretended 
that  any  different  theory  is  involved  in  this  extension  of  their 
views,  or  that  they  are  exercising  any  further  prerogative?  And, 
if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  *  great  principle,'  that  government  is 
by  its  essential  and  inherent  character  interdicted  from  contem- 
plating and  incapable  of  accomplishing  Christian  ends  ? 

But  it  is  worth  while,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  listen  to  somo 
of  the  results  deduced  from  ttiis  utilitarian  theory  of  government. 
Hear  once  more  Mr.  Macaulay  : — 

*  The  points  of  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  have 
very  much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbi ;  but 
tliey  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  mngistrate,  a  legislator, 
or  a  minister  of  finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Nobody 
has  ever  thought  of  compelling  cobblers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the 
true  fidth  of  a  Chriitisn.  Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended 
by  an  heretical  cobbler  than  by  a  person  who  had  subieribed  all  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  hot  luid  never  handled  an  awL  Men  act  thus,  not 
because  they  are  indiflerent  to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not  see  what 
religion  has  to  do  with  the  mending  oif  their  shoes.  Yet  religion  haa  as 
much  to  do  with  the  mending  of  shoes  as  with  the  budget  and  the  army 
estimates.*— JSVjf ay .V  [1843],  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

So,  then,  Mr.  Macaulay  sees  no  difference  between  the  ba<* 
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siness  of  a  cobbler  and  the  duties  of  a  member  of  ParUament ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  several  of  the  constituencies  appear 
to  have  adopted  his  principle.  The  liberal  Essayist,  however, 
seems  to  have  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit  of  deprecation.  One 
would  imagine  that  he  had  foreseen  in  1843  the  contest  lor 
Edinburgh  in  1847,  where  and  when  he  himself  has  been 
turned  out  on  a  (question  between  religion  and  irreligion.  In  the 
same  spirit,  but  in  a  more  plain  and  })usiness-like  style,  Mr.  Card- 
well  is  reported,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  at  LiverpcK>l,  to  have 
said  that  *  he  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  religion  would  no  longer 
influence  elections.'  But  it  was  the  very  contrary  of  the  docthne 
which  he  thus  professed  that  accomplished  his  own  object.  The 
preclominance  of  religious  sentiment  was  so  great  in  Liverpool, 
that  classes  of  voters,  differing  on  religious  points^  cx>uld  not  be 
brought  to  a  common  expression  of  their  feeling  (strong  as  it  was) 
against  Mr.  Cardwell  as  »  Peeiite;  he  is  certainly  the  most 
ungrateful  man  alive  in  complaining  of  the  influence  of  religioa 
in  elections — because,  though  we  admit  that  it  bad  excluded  him 
from  an  Anglican  University,  it  was  really  the  cause  why,  between 
two  obstinate  and  unreasonable  parUeS|  Sir  Robert  PeePs  ex- 
Sccretarj  of  Treasury  was  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  greai  Ruglish 
Emporium. 

But  let  us  examine  the  position  without  reference  to  the  pertoiis, 
and  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  ask»  if  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  public  duties,  what  has  it  to  do  with?  If  Christianitf  is 
not  to  afiect  a  man*s  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  duties  of  human  life,  what  is  it  to  affect?  If  it  afibrds  no 
principles  to  guide  men  in  governing  millions  of  their  feUow%  in 
making  laws  which  are  to  influence  the  destiny  of  unborn  genera- 
tions through  every  country  of  the  world,  in  apportioning  penaltiis 
to  all  the  various  shades  of  crime,  in  wielding  the  supreme  power 
over  life  and  death ;  if  it  indeed  has  no  rules  of  duty  far  such 
work  as  this,  we  may  well  conclude  that  it  matters  little  whether 
parliament  consists  of  Jews  or  Christians:  but  may  we  not  csn- 
ciude  something  farther  too  ?  May  we  not  infer  also  that  it  mat- 
ters  very  little  whether  the  nation  oonsiits  of  Jews  or  Christians.' 
— that  it  matters  very  liule  whether  we  are  Jews  or  ChrisnsM 
ourselves?— very  little  whether  the  dviliied  world  should  or 
should  not  renounce  Christianity  altogether?  And  la  this  the 
inference  which  the  champions  of  Judaunn  mean  us  to  draw? 
It  would  really  seem  so,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  *  The 
points  of  diflferenoe  between  ChHstiantty  and  Judaism  have  vov 
much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbi ;  bet 
they  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  magiitrate,a 
legislator^  or  a  minister  of  finance^  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  t 
cobbler.'   According  to  this  view  of  tbe  csae,  it  appears  that  Ae 
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difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  is  simply  that  the 
high-priest  of  the  one  wears  a  mitre,  and  of  the  other  a  beard ; 
and  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  upon  earth,  save  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  costume.  For  the  sake  of  common  sense,  let  us,  if 
we  think  it  so,  say  at  once  of  Christianity — as  Mr.  Carlyle  does 
of  the  Church — that  it  is  an  antiquated  and  obsolete  sham  ;  but  do 
not  let  us  affect  to  receive  it  as  the  divine  rule  of  life,  coextensive 
with  man's  whole  existence,  and  yet  exclude  every  public  act  and 
duty — those  wliich  affect  society  most  directly — from  its  cogni- 
mmce  and  control. 

Without  attributing  a  Baconian  depth  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  phi- 
losophy, we  cannot  fancy  him  convinced  by  his  own  alliterative 
and  antithetical  trivialities  of  likening  Christianitij  to  cobbling  and 
cookery ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  has  co-operators  as  much 
below  him  in  talent  as  they  are  beyond  him  in  their  views — the 
self-styled  'philosophical  Radicals.'  These  are  the  men  who 
are  in  earnest  (where  Mr.  Macaulay  was  only  an  unwary  elec- 
tioneerer)  in  raising  this  cry  against  every  vestige  of  national 
Christianity;  and  naturally  so,  for  they  reverence  and  worship 
nothing  but  the  intellect  of  which  they  imagine  themselves  pos- 
sessed— and  to  them  every  trace  of  religion  stamped  upon  our 
laws  or  institutions  seems  a  badge  of  slavery  and  superstition* 
This  party  is  however  too  contemptible  in  numbers  and  in  influ- 
ence to  be  able  by  its  own  weight  to  carry  any  measure  what- 
soever. If  the  stamp  of  Christianity  is  to  be  effaced  from  our 
code,  it  will  not  be  because  those  who  really  wish  to  efface  it  are 
powerful,  but  because,  from  a  wide  and  lamentable  variety  of 
circumstances,  the  majority  are  passive.  An  utter  distrust  of 
public  men  has  created  a  too  general  apathy  as  to  pui)lic 
measures;  but  there  are  some  particular  causes  which  affect 
this  case.  Many  who  are  most  anxious  that  Christianity  should 
be  the  rule  of  our  national  life,  yet  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
much  care  whether  Parliament  calls  itself  Christian  or  not,  b&* 
c^use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  seol  is  already  admitted  within 
its  walls,  and  they  do  not  thitik  any  religions  distinction  worth 
preserving.  This  feeling  ia  shared  by  ihote  who  wish  for  an 
mxxAuuvely  Piolestant  Parliameii^  an  exclusively  Anglican  Par^ 
liameni,  or  an  etdosifdij  Roman  Catholic  Parliament,  respac- 
lively,  and  who  mourn  severally  ovctr  the  Catholic  Relief  BUl,  or 
IhOMpeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  or  peradventure  the  qnarrel  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Pope  Leo.  But  let  us  entreat  all  these  di&rent 
parties  lo  ask  themselres  whether  (even  admitting  that  much  is 
lost)  there  is  not  after  all  some  bond  of  onion  between  '  all  who  - 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,* — whether  a  oommon 
bdief  in  the  New  Testament,  as  our  role  of  life,  does  not  s^U- 
glve  something  like  nni^  to  all  the  manifold  dMsions  of  the 
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Christian  body.  Is  it  not  truly  said — on  a  subject  such  as  ihis 
apolitical  journal  need  not  hesitate  to  intioduce  aa  extract  iroai a 
sermon-^that 

'  In  spite  of  all  the  want  of  unity  among  Christians,  still,  thnmgbout 
the  Christian  world,  there  is  agreement  ts  to  what  constitutes  right  ead 
wrong,  as  to  what  duty  is,  and  what  crime  is.  Wherever  the  name  of 
Christ  is  named,  by  those  nations,  who  form  the  rating  power  of  the 
earth,  and  contain  among  them  all  its  intellect  and  all  its  avilialifln, 
truths  are  confessed  and  agreed  in,  \^'hich  before  Christ  came  wcie 
unknown  to  philosophers  and  sages — truths  which  prophets  and  kings 

desired  to  look  into  Could  we  but  take  such  a  view  of  the 

Christian  world  as  would  be  taken  by  an  observer  educated  in  ?tnme 
other  faith,  we  should  see  clearly  that  it  would  be  the  resemblance 
between  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  and  not  their  differences,  which 
would  strike  the  mind.  For  in  truth  there  is  that  likeness  among  then 
which  must  exist  between  the  members  of  the  same  family  of  Christ. 
But,  as  in  human  families,  while  the  eyes  of  strangers  can  see  nothing 
hut  the  similarity  of  form,  and  voice,  and  feature  which  prevails,  this 
has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  children  of  the  household  that  thcj  see 
it  not,  and  obaenre  only  the  nicer  shades  of  difierence :  so  it  is  with 
Christians.  The  very  universality  of  homage  rendered  to  llie  grand 
characteristics  of  our  faith,  make*  oar  points  of  agreement  trite  and 
unobserved.  Yet,  when  our  thoughts  are  called  to  this  resemblance, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  it.  Wc  cannot  but  confess  that  if  a  Chris- 
tian, of  whatever  church  or  country  from  Iceland  to  Abyssinia,  docs 
live  up  to  his  profession  of  that  common  Christianity  wherein 
alike  believe,  the  result  will  be  a  character  of  like  virtue  and 
holiness.'  * 

It  is  hardly  worth  noticing  that  the  case  of  the  Unitarians  nsaj 
be  said  to  form  an  exception  to  this  statement  We  fear, 
indeed,  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  some  of  them  who  do  not 
really  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  revelation  which 
tlicy  profess  to  take  for  their  rule  of  life.  But  yet  it  is  no 
slight  thing  that  they  profess  to  receive  it:  they  are  all  ofiended— 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge — if  you  deny  them  the  generic  title 
of  Christians ; — and  so  they  fall  within  our  category. 

We  ask,  tbenj  is  it  nothing  that  our  legislature  should  re- 
nounce for  ever  this  mass  of  truth  which  ^1  Christiana  bold  in 
OQmmon,  which  it  has  hitherto  professed  to  receive  as  the  rule  of 
its  government^  the  fountain  of  its  laws?  Is  there  no  need  of  a 
standard  of  morality,  by  which  to  r^nlate  the  movements  and 
direct  the  gigantic  power  of  that  stupendous  machinery  which  we 
call  the  British  government  ?  And  ilf  we  rob  it  of  its  Cbriatianity 
— for  that  is  the  principle  relied  on — what  other  standard  ol 
morality  have  we  to  set  up  P   When,  indeed,  we  see  the  advent 
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r  of  thai  n&w  Messiah  whom  the  Pantheiits  are  alwaji  tellmg  nt 
t   to  expect ;  when  He  ahall  hare  forbidden  us  to 

•  Stamp  the  Wsck  Theta  on  the  front  of  vice  * — 

when  He  sLall  have  published  that  new  religion  which  is  to 
recoj^nise  virtue  and  vice  as  developments  of   human  nature 
equally  respectable — that  moral  code  of  which  adultery  and 
incest  are  to  be  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  marriage  the  un- 
pardonable sin  * — when  that  glorious  consummation  is  reached, 
'    we  shall  have  something  to  substitute  for  the   anile  dogmas 
and  outworn  precepts  of  the  Gospel.     Rut  till  that  happy 
■    epoch  shall  have  dawned  upon  us,  Christianity  must  remain,  as 
it  has  remained  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  the  only  authentic 
^    moral  standard  to  which  we  can  defer.    'J'he  moral  instincts,  in- 
I    deed,  to  which  it  appeals  as  its  witnesses,  are  universal,  but  they 
are  half  latent,  in  t(»rpidlty  and  darkness,  till  roused  into  action 
by  its  voice  ;  and,  while  appealing  to  them,  it  awakens,  enlightens, 
I    and  guides  them  also.    Without  it,  morality  is  but  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  tastes  will  differ.    It  alone  'speaks  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scri))es.' 

It  may  be  said,  and  must  be  with  shame  confessed,  that  the 
practice  of  Christian  governments  has  fallen  infinitely  below 
their  principles  ;  if  it  had  not  been  so — if  Christian  States  had 
not  acted  so  often  in  a  heathen  spirit — the  blessings  of  jiossessing 
a  national  Christianity  would  have  been  too  strongly  and  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  now  questioned.  But  yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  mass  of  Christian  governments  have  not 
come  nearer  up  to  the  level  of  their  principles  than  the  mass  of 
Christian  individuals.  It  would  he  a  strange  thing  to  advise  a 
man,  because  his  practice  was  below  his  principles,  to  adopt  worse 
principles ;  and  why  is  the  advice  better  for  a  State  than  it  would 
be  for  an  individual  ? 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  proportion  as  a  rene- 
gade is  worse  than  an  unbeliever,  so  is  it  worse  tor  a  State  to  renounce 
Christianity  once  professed  than  never  to  have  professed  it  at  all, 

*  See  tbe  writiogs  pcustm  of  that  great  ajxMtle  of  {Nuitlirifltn,  the  'femivir  obecoenus' 
of  FraaMy  G«oivt  Sand,  whoM  pbikeopby,  alter  all,  it  nothing  bat  Ronwean  nodmi- 

ieed,  and  the  herself  Jean  Jacques,  we  were  about  to  say,  in  petticoats,  but  we  believe 
ihe  most  frequently  discards  those  vulgar  it  mnaiits  of  the  ancient  regime.  If  we  are 
tu  believe  the  newspaper-advertieemenls,  an  attempt  is  now  making  bv  an  English 
aidaled  among  ofben  by  a  benafictd  clergyman  of  tbe  Bnglkb  Cborcb,  to  eir* 
culale  these  productions  here  in  an  English  translation— om /;r  At  tktctnity.  We 
dcnoance  tliis  scheme,  not  from  any  wish  to  widen  tlie  original  flood  of  pollution — God 
forbid — but  in  the  contidence  that  the  public  would  not  tolerate  the  undisguised  poisou, 
while  the  wtodnt  emendation  it  a  Mnaggleff*e  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  bii 
infamous  cargo~the  inevitable  mora!  ronspfniences  of  Madame  Dudevant's  avowed 
rree<l.  If  there  is  really  such  a  person  as  '  tlie  Rev.  K.  R.  Larkin.  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Munsou,  and  Hector  of  Burton  by  Liucolo/  the  open  connexiou  of  iiif  name  with  '  The 
Worka of  Gaoifo  Sand*  appeaca  to  ua a iliaiige ^otnomcnoii. 

And 
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And  it  maj  be  added,  that  although  a  nominal  Chrislianitj  ma; 
not  (In  some  cases^  be  much  to  hao9f  it  still  is  a  great  deal  to  ffitt 
up.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  silent  disiatitfaction  and 
flagrant  rebeliioi^^between  passive  dislojaltj  and  armed  defiance. 
If  we  consider  any  of  the  great  laws  of  morality^  it  will  be 
plain  that  an  acknowledgment  of  them,  though  merely  nonnmi, 
is  better  than  a  declared  contempt.  For  instance^  there  hate 
been  states  of  society  (as  during  part  of  last  century  in  France} 
where  the  marriage  vow  has  been  almost  universally  disre- 
garded in  practice  by  Uie  ruling  class  of  a  nation;  but  etoi 
then  the  national  morality  would  have  received  a  heavr  Uov 
if  Louis  XV,  had  forced  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  legalise 
adultery^  and  held  a  Bed  of  Justice  to  register  the  repeal  of  the 
seventh  commandment  In  all  such  cases  the  homage  of  sobmis* 
sion  (even  if  h^^pocritical)  to  the  laws  of  violated  duty*  holds  out 
the  hope  of  a  return  to  more  consistent  obedience.  To  keep  the 
light  of  truth  under  a  bushel  is  better  than  to  trample  it  doirB 
and  estinguuh  it  altogether ;  for  while  it  is  left  unqaenched,  «e 
know  that  even  though  eclipsed  it  is  still  within  reach,  ready  st 
all  times  to  shine  forth  again  when  intervening  obstacles  ate 
removed. 

We  are  prepared  to  be  told  by  some  easy  men  wbo  do  not 

willingly  grapple  with  principlesy  '  Surely  you  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  change  demanded ;  surely  it  cannot  matter  so 
very  much  whether  a  Jew  or  two«  more  or  less,  gain  admittance 
into  Parliament'  We  know  that  many  such  persons  will  eon- 
tent  themselves  with  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Macaulay»  who  prcssey 
this  strain  with  great  vigour,  insisting  that  in  England  wealth  is 
political  power — ^that,  as  we  allow  the  Jews  to  amass  the  wealtht 
we  have  already  conceded  to  them  the  power — and  that  this 
power  would  not  be  materially  increased  by  a  seat  or  two  in 
Parliament  Much  of  this  we  should  question ;  we  believe  thst 
very  little  Hebrew  wealth  has  been  solidly  realized  in  this  countrr , 
but  if  it  were  all  true — it  would  be  entirely  beside  the  poixtt: 
for  it  is  not  the  Jewish  power  we  are  afraid  of,  nor  do  ve 
suppose  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House, 
nor  to  prohibit  pork  or  enforce  circumcision  by  parliamentarr 
enactment.  It  is,  first  of  all,  the  portentous  change  in  t:  e 
ancient  principles  of  our  Constitution  and  of  Christendom,  and 
next  the  moral  effect  of  declaring  the  legislature  no  lonirer 
Christian — these  are  the  things  that  we  hold  to  be  legiiiir../.e 
subjects  of  alarm,  quite  independently  of  any  barm  which  cxn 
be  done  by  one  or  two  Jewish  members,  with  whom,  indeed, 
we  believe  most  modern  parliaments  have  been  furnished  uncUf 
a  very  transparent  veil  of  Christian  conformity.  A  smii iar 
mistake  is  made  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  4ur$uon  br 
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tboM  who  nj  that  we  hav*  infidels  in  PteliftOMiit  alreidy  in 
spite  of  all  oar  tesli»  and  thai  the  Jewish  members  would  only 
be  a  small  addition  to  this  number.  For  if  it  be  true  that 
•nj  member  of  Parlismeot  is  an  unbeliever^  al  all  ^  events  it 
is  a  fact  which  he  will  for  his  own  sake  conceal/  He  has 
solemnlj  swam  to  his  belief  in  the  Christian  faith :  his  unbelief 
therefore  cannot  be  profeised,  nor  can  he  shock  the  national 
Jfaith  by  open  blasphemy ;  he  is  forced  to  pay  the  homage  of 
concealment,  and  to  acquiesce  ostensiblj  in  the  truth  which  he 
secretly  rejects.  Thus  his  silent  disbelief  has  no  effect  in 
weakening  the  iaith  of  others,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
assertion  of  those  principles  which  should  guide  a  Christian 
government.*  But  far  dmerent  would  be  the  case  if  the  very 
name  of  Christianity  were  discarded  by  Parliament.  Then  in- 
fidelity,  no  longer  sdent  but  blasphemous,  might  openly  appeal 
|o  Mr.  Speaker  Ibr  protection;  and '  Sir,  this  house  knows  nothing 
of  Christianity/  would  be  an  unanswerable  reply  to  every 
.Christian  argument. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  this  would  have  no  effect  upon  Uie 
minds  of  the  people  ?•— can  we  suppose  that  the  legislature  could 
thus  ignore  the  religion  which  it  has  till  now  professed,  without 
weakening  the  faith  of  individuals  ?  No ;  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  if  Parliament  sets  the  example  of  treating  ChristiaDity  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  it  decides  officially  that  an  infidel  will 
make  just  as  good  a  legiblator  as  a  believer,  if  it  deliberately  and 
avowedly  excludes  religion  from  all  influence  in  public  affairs,  it 
will  not  be  lon^  before  the  popular  reverence  for  Christianity 
which  now  exists  will  be  greatly  lessened.  Men  in  general  will 
reach  ilie  same  conclusion  by  way  of  inference,  which  Mr. 
Macauhiy  starts  with  by  way  of  posluhue,  that  the  only  difference 
between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  is  that  the  former  wears  a  more 
ostentatious  beard,  and  does  not  eat  ham,  and  goes  to  the  syna- 
gogue on  Saturdays  instead  of  goin<;  to  the  church  on  Sundays ; 
and,  of  course,  that  the  only  points  which  distinguish  the  Atheist 
from  either  are  rather  in  his  favour  than  otherwise,  namely,  that 
he  does  not  insist  upon  wearing  a  beard,  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  ham,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  invidious  distinctions,  he  ab- 
stains both  from  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  and  from  the  church 
on  Sundays.  If  any  one  doubts  that  such  would  be  the  result,  let 
him  inquire  into  the  extent  of  popular  unbelief  in  France,  snice 
the  State  has  declared  all  religions  equal,  and  itself  of  none. 

*  As  a  maUer  of  (act,  we  obMrve  that  oertaia  candi  lates  popularly  suspected  of  infl* 
dcSity  have  410190 toRM  decent  anxiety  to  repel  tbe  char^^e  u\tm  tbe  hustinj^.  One 

-gentleman  not  long  ago,  on  being  charged  by  some  of  his  ronstifnents  with  iinbelior. 
published  a  denial  of  Uie  inifiutatiuti,  in  which  he  described  him&elt'as/a  Prolestaiit  gf 

4be  school  of  Uoadly  :* — uut  au  ill-iiuagiued  euphenuim  lor  a  Deist,  we  must  coufeii. 

Let 
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Let  him  ranembflr  ibal  even  in  Prussia,  which  has  not  gone  so  fv 
in  the  same  direction,  a  party  in  the  Diet  hot  yesteidaj  proposed 
to  appoint  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  professors  of  theology  in 
all  the  uniyersities— 'naj>  that  the  Liberals  of  Ziirich  a  few  jem 
ago  actually  did  elect  the  most  nozioiu  of  liting  blaspheniers 
to  a  chair  of  Divinity  ! 

Moreover,  while  sach  wonld  be  the  effiBCt  upon  the  nujori^, 
whose  faith  will  always  be  rather  negative  than  positive,  tae 
religion  of  the  more  earnest  minori^  would  waSer  in  another 
way.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  now  softened  bj  feetiag 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  the  imperial  legida- 
ture,  recognises  the  possession  of  a  a  Mnmon  Chnstiamty  as 
oonferring  the  highest  rights  of  citisenship;  but,  this  bond  of 
union  being  removed,  no  outward  pressure  would  remans  to  umls 
the  various  dirisions  of  the  Christian  name;  and  little  aggregalsi 
of  the  component  atoms,  around  their  different  centres  of  attrae> 
ikm,  would  crystallise  apart,  presenting  to  one  another  that  haid 
and  angular  aspect  of  mutual  repulsion  with  whidi  we  are  bm^ 
liar  in  America. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  adaugendim  imndkan,  applies  to  the  defenders 
of  the  existing  law  the  term  of '  the  persecutors.*  The  use  <tf  this 
language  springs  from  a  confurion  between  two  very  difoent  things. 
If  a  penalty  is  imposed,  whether  in  the  shape  of  ezcdosion  horn 
office  or  otherwise, /or  the  eahe  ef  fbreuiff  upon  a  mm  a  partumler 
form  of  religious  belief,  that  may  be  persecution ;  but  wb!en  oenaia 
inconveniences  result  to  a  man,  as  lAs  mUrect  effect  of  genertd 
lawsy  which  have  been  framed  not  against  any  sect  or  party  or 
individual,  but  for  the  good  of  the  majority,  it  is  absurd  to  call 
him  a  victim  of  persecution.  For  example,  all  men  below  a  cer- 
tain height  are  excluded  from  serving  in  the  army ;  but  if  they 
complained  of  thii  as  persecution,  the  Adjutant-G[eneral  would 
answer  them  that  it  was  from  no  dislike  to  them  that  the  reeu- 
lation  was  enforced,  still  less  from  any  wish  to  compel  them  to 
dislocate  their  limbs  by  straining  after  an  additional  foot,  hut 
that  the  law  was  enacted  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  service;  and  just  in  the  same  manner  we  assert  that  un- 
believers are  excluded  from  parliament,  not  as  a  penalty  to  force 
them  into  belief,  but  as  the  necessary  result  of  our  maintenance 
of  a  national  Christianity.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  a  gorgeous  piece 
of  doclamation.  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  an  intolerant  le^s- 
lator  to  the  adherent  of  a  proscribed  faith.  *  If  you  obstinately 
adhere  to  your  faith,'  he  makes  his  incarnation  of  bigotry  say, 
*  you  shall  be  shut  out  from  all  situations  in  which  you  might 
exercise  your  talents  with  honour  to  yourself  and  advantage  to 
the  country.    The  House  of  Commons^  the  bench  of  magisiracy, 
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are  not  for  such  as  you.  You  shall  see  yowageir  men,  jonr  in- 
Sewion  in  statkm  and  talents,  rise  to  the  higlMst  difpnities  and 
attract  the  gaze  of  nation*,  while  jon  are  doomed  to  n^lect  and 
obiomritj.  If  you  have  a  son  of  the  highest  promisoi  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  generous  ambition  shall  bo  a  torture  to  joa.* 
And  he  oondadei  bj  asking,  '  la  this  to  solicit,  to  pertuadey  to 
submit  xeligkm  to  the  free  choice  of  a  man?*  (&$ay9,  ii.  465.) 
We  answer,  certainly  not;  but  your  question  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose!,  for  we  were  not  thinking  of  soliciting  or  persuading 
the  man  into  religion  at  alL  Our  laws  had  quite  a  different 
object — namely,  the  ^ood  of  the  nation,  not  the  coaTersion  of  the 
individnaL  It  is  obnous  that  the  very  same  declamation  might 
be  addressed  to  the  military  ambition  of  the  dwarf,  as  to  the  civil 
ambition  of  the  Jew.  '  If  you  obstinately  adhere  to  your  pigmy 
statore'  (so  might  an  intolerant  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  be 
ani>poeed  to  say),  'yon  shall  be  shut  out  from  all  situations  in 
which  you  might  exercise  your  tactics  with  honour  to  yourself 
and  advantage  to  your  country.  The  red  riband,  the  Military 
Peerage,  are  not  for  such  as  yon.  You  shall  see  younger 
men,  your  inferiors  in  the  art  of  war,  but  your  superiors  in 
growth,  rise  to  the  highest  dignities,  while  you  are  doomed  to 
obecnrity  beneath  the  idionlders  of  the  tall  dunces.  If  you  have  a 
son  of  the  highest  promise,  inheriting,  as  he  doubtless  will,  your 
puny  form,  the  development  of  his  noble  martial  ardour  shall 
be  a  torture  to  you.*  And  then  we  might  ask  indignantly,  *  Is 
this  to  solicit,  to  persuade,  to  submit  physical  development  to 
the  free  choice  of  a  man?'  No,  certainly ;  but  then  that  was  not 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  We 
may  add  that,  if  legally  to  incapacitate  a  man  from  tlie  enjoyment 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  to  persecute  him,  there 
are  many  more  victims  of  persecution  besides  the  Hebrews. 
Every  man  who  has  not  an  estate  of  300/.  a  year  is — unless  he 
finds  favour  with  some  Scotch  constituency — a  victim  of  persecu- 
tion ;  so  is  every  clerfr^man,  without  exception  ;  and  every  woman, 
whatever  be  her  age  or  rank,  fortune  or  talents,  is  subject  to  the 
like  oppression — so  are  revenue-officers — so  are  all  aliens. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  are  too  late  with  our  reclamations — that 
the  Christianity  of  parliament  is  already  destroyed,  so  far  as  the 
admission  of  Jews  can  destroy  it — for  that  Jews  are  already  al- 
lowed to  be  electors,  and  that  those  who  elect  must  be  in  principle 
considered  as  qualified  to  be  elected.  This  argument  is  a  fallacy, 
although  a  plausible  one.  An  example  or  two  will  show  that  it 
by  no  means  follows  because  a  man  is  allowed  to  select,  nomi- 
nate, or  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  particular  office,  that  he  is 
therefore  himself  theoretically  competent  to  fill  the  office.  For 
instance^  a  clergyman  can  vote  at  an  election^  but  cannot  himself 
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be  elected:  the  tame  may  be  nid  of  anj  man  whoee  propeKj  ii 
beloir  the  legal  quaUficadon.  Agaiiif  the  Sultaa,  who  ie  a  M*- 
hometaii>  nomiiiatea  the  Patnardi  of  GMMlantinc>plc>  the  dnef 
biahop  of  the  whole  Eaatem  Charah;  hot  doea  it  fiollow  iSbt^  a 
Mahometan  eould  he  patriarch?  So  the  Proteatani  kiif  of 
Praam  aelecta  the  Roman  Catholic  archbbhop  of  CMogae;  bol 
would  the  Chapter  eoaaider  no  new  principle  imtxlTod  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Pfoteatant  {inmate  ? 

Thia  aigomenti  therelore)  ia  inaoffident,  efen  if  the  Jewa  wm 
leoogniaed  by  the  Conttttotion  aa  eledois ;  bnt  farther,  w«e  dcnj 
that  they  are  ao  recogniaed.   On  the  eontrary^  the  Conetitntian 
aaramea  all  Engtiah  aubjecta  to  be  Clmaliaaa;  though  it  doea  not 
require  any  teat  of  their  being  so^  except  when  they  are  called  la 
<b  aome  polittcal  aet   In  1762  a  Bill  waa  pa«Md  to  permit  the 
naturalisation  of  Jewa  by  other  qiedal  acta.   '  Thia  Bill,*  Hja 
Smollett,  '  supported  by  petitiona  Iran  merdianta  and  maoQ- 
fiusturera,  who  however  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  Jewi 
or  their  dependants,  waa  countenanced  hy  the  ministry,  who  thought 
they  foresaw  in  the  consequences  of  such  a  naturalization  a  great 
accession  to  the  monied  interest,  and  a  considerable  increase  of 
their  own  influence  amongst  individuals  of  that  communitv.'— 
iii.  324.    It  was  violently  opposed  by  the  C?Vy  of  London  and 
by  the  great  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  and  with  much  dd- 
ficulty  passed;  hut  such  alarm  was  by-and-bye  created  in  ihe 
public  mind  by  g^reat  exaggerations  of  the  immediate  daneer, 
that  'the  Bdl  became  an  object  of  national  horror  and  execration/ 
and  the  Ministers  were  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
session,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  former.    We  by  no  means 
partake  ol"  the  fears  that  influenced  the  public  at  that  day;  we 
see  little  danger  from  the  Jews  themselves — though  we  do  see 
infinite  dang<T  from  the  more  extensive  and  in  everv  way  more 
important  principle  now  proposed  ;  but  we  allude  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  1752-3  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  we  know 
of  no  legal  immunities  or  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  since 
that  period,  when  assuredly  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  were 
either  eligible  to  Parliament  or  electors,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
way  invested  with  direct  political  power.    But  the  argument  maj 
be  carried  a  step  farther.    It  is  clear  that  the  law  does  exclude 
the  Jews  from  being  electors.    Up  to  very  recent  times  electors 
were  subject  to  various  oaths — for  most  of  them  we  believe  some 
form  of  declaration  has  been  substituted — but  we  suppose  thp 
bribery  oath  cm  the  Holy  Evajifjelists  is  still  applicable  to  every 
elector.     If,  therefore,  any  infidels  exercise  the  elective  franchise, 
it  is  not  betause  the  State  has  by  any  positive  enactment  per- 
iTiiitc'd  them  to  do  so,  but  because  it  has  neglected  to  establish 
any  special  tests  against  them — and  thai  no  iodindual  choeasi 
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to  impede  lliein  by  a  vezatioiit  inpoeitioii  of  the  Bribery  Oatb; 
In  eonteqneace  of  a  dmiler  lapse,  Jews  may  be  chnrchwardene, 
and  a  Jew  was  actuall?  churdiwaideii  of  a  Ilondon  parish  some 
years  ago ;  bat  it  would  be  absard  to  infer  that  our  eccdesiastical 
Constitiitioii  contemplated  the  existence  of  Jewbhdiorchwardens. 
In  the  same  way  a  Jewish  under ^aduate  was,  not  long  ago,  resi- 
dent at  one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge.  Not  that  the  Uni- 
TOfsity  recognises  the  existence  of  unbelieving  students — it  is  only 
that  she  assumes  them  all,  both  by  her  theory  and  by  her  practice, 
without  further  inquiry  to  be  Christians — but  that  no  questions 
are  asked,  no  tests  imposed,  until  the  time  when  she  is  about,  by 
a  degree,  to  confer  upon  them  power  and  position  in  the  academic 
commonwealth. 

We  trust  that  wc  have  now  fairly  met  all  the  arg-uments  which 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  change  deinnnded.  To  this 
change  we  are  opposed  because  it  would  be  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  path  of  civilization — a  return  to  the  old  heathen  con- 
dition of  religious  indifference.  We  are  opposed  to  it  because  we 
believe  that  the  Christianizing  of  the  State  gives  the  greatest  hope 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people — because  we  believe  that  national 
Christianity  is  the  source  of  national  happiness,  and  identified 
with  national  goodness — because  we  believe  that  the  more  Chris- 
tianity is  blended  with  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  of 
our  earthly  life,  the  nearer  will  our  human  nature  be  raised  to 
the  divine.  We  could  not  sum  up  our  reasons  against  it  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Arnold ; — 

*  True  it  is  that  the  perfection  of  the  Christisn  ehmch  is  as  yet  far 

distant — true  it  is  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  not  yet  become  wholly 
and  in  spirit  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  yet  it  is  no 
less  true  that  some  steps  have  been  made  towards  this  perfection  ;  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become,  not  wholly  and  really,  but  in 
name  nnd  profession,  the  kingdoms  of  Christ.  And  what  can  be  tlie 
wisdom  of  undoing  the  work  already  accomplished,  instead  of  endea- 
vourintr  to  complete  it;  to  be  bo  dissalisfied  that  the  fabric  is  not  finished, 
as  to  wish  to  pull  down  the  courses  of  stone  which  are  already  built  up, 
that  so  we  may  have  the  whole  work,  from  the  very  foundation,  to  begin 
over  again? 

*  ' «  marriage  hss  been  corrupted  hy  polygamy  and  the  lioenea 
of  .iTotce,  so  has  government  been  compted  hv  tyranny  or  hv  law* 
lessness ;  hat  yet,  like  manrisffe,  it  has  been  still  the  source  of  some 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  humsnity.  I^aw  is  more  or  less  the 
expression  of  man's  reason,  as  opposed  to  his  interest  and  his  par- 
aion.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  ever  been  the  expression  of  pure 
reason  ;  it  has  not  been  so,  for  man's  best  reason  is  not  pure.  Nor  has 
it  been  often  free  from  the  influence  of  interest,  nor  always  from  that 
of  passion;  there  have  been  unjust  laws  in  nbiiiidnnce ;  cruel  nnd  vin- 
divu\(e  laws  have  not  been  wanting.   Law  in  shorty  like  everything 
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Imiiiuui,  hat  been  greatly  oomptodt  but  still  k  bat  nem  kit  its  dwfie- 

ter  of  good  altogether :  thm  never,  I  auppoae»  baa  been  an  ageor  countiy. 
in  wbicb  the  lawa,  bowever  bad,  were  not  better  than  no  law  at  all;  thef 
bave  ever  preserved  lomething  of  their  essential  excelIenoe>T-that  tbey 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  right,  and  not  of  might.  Again,  law  has, 
and  must  have,  along  with  its  inherent  respect  for  right  and  justice,  an 
immense  power ;  it  is  that  which,  in  the  last  resort,  controls  human 
life.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  source  of  the  highest  honours  and  ad- 
vantages whicli  man  can  bestow  on  man  ;  it  awards,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  extremity  of  outward  evil — poverty,  dishonour,  and  death.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  mighty  power,  necessary  by  the  very  condition  of  our 
nature ;  clearly  good  in  ita  tendency,  bowefer  connoted,  and  there&ae 
•aanredly  conung  from  God»  and  awayinff  the  wbpi  frame  of  banaB. 
Bociety  witb  supreme  dominion.  Socb  ia  law  in  itadf;  ancb  ia  a  king- 
dom of  tbia  world.  Now,  then,  conceife  this  law  to  become  inatinct 
and  inspired,  as  it  were^  bv  the  apirit  of  Christ's  Goapel.  and  it  retains 
all  ita  aovereign  power,  all  ita  necesaity,  all  its  original  and  inberent 
virtue;  it  does  but  lose  ita  corruptions;  it  is  not  only  the  pure  exprca-. 
sion  of  human  reason,  cleansed  from  interest  and  passion,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  purer  reason  than  man's.  Low  in  a  Christian  country, 
80  far  as  that  country  is  really  Christian,  has,  indeed,  to  use  the  mag- 
nificent language  of  Hooker,  her  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God;  and  her 
voice ^  inasmuch  as  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  divine  truth,  is  indeed  the 
harmony  of  the  world, 

*  It  ia  then  no  alight  thing  that  the  law  and  gOTemmcnt  of  una  eoontiy 
aball  be  Cbriatian;  aball  be  conducted,  that  ia,  on  CbiiitiaB  jpcinciplBi, 
and  to  Cbriatian  objecta ;  patting  down  all  ii\jii8ttce«  eiil  ambuion,  igMH 
ranee,  and  ungodlineaa,ana  adyancinff  all  tbings  juat,  true,go<i(d»  and  buy. 
It  ia  our  pledge  that  this  nation  aball  be  guided,  in  short,  on  those  prin- 
ciplea  to  which  each  one  of  us  was  pledged  at  his  baptiam ;  tbe  principles 
bong  one  and  the  same  which  should  direct  a  Christian  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian people.  And  if  we  say  that  this  pledge  is  often  broken,  that  our 
government  and  laws  have  left  good  undone,  and  have  done  evil,  is  it  not 
even  in  this  same  way  that  we  each  of  us  have  often  broken  our  pledges 
made  in  baptism  ?  And  yet,  is  it  not  true,  that  w  hatever  of  good  we  have 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  has  been  done  when  we  did  not 
break  those  pledges,  but  fulfilled  them  ?  And  should  we  act  tbe  more 
wiaely  by  renouncing  thoae  pledgea  altogether,  because  we  many  tiroei 
break  tbem?  or  by  amending  onr  UTCa  witb  all  diligence,  ao  that  we  nay 
break  tbem  leaa  and  fulfil  tbem  move  ?  Even  ao  aboold  we  cberiab  evciy 
pledge  of  onr  national  CbriatianitT ;  not  feoFuddy  and  wickedly  renonno- 
ing  it,  to  make  oar  principles  as  bad  aa  our  practice,  but  clinging  to  it, 
and  uain^  it  to  reprove  and  abame  our  evA  practice,  if  it  may  be  that 
our  practice  may  itadf  become  better.'  * 

*  Amulil'i  S«rmou^  vol.  iv.  p.  437,  &c. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  T/ie  Parliamentary  Companion.  Fifleenth  Year, 
Neio  Parlia/nejit,  1847.  By  Charles  R.  DoJJ,  Esq.,  Author 
of  the  *  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,'  See.  London. 

2.  Speeclies  of  Lord  J,  Eassell  at  tJie  Election  for  t/ie  Citf/  of 
London.  1847. 

3.  Letter  from  ^ir  Robert  Feel  to  tlie  Electors  for  the  Borough  of 

Tamworth. 

4.  Speech  of  Lord  George  Bentiivck  in  the  House  of  Common^  on 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Tamwort/if  July  20, 
1847. 

5.  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Kind's  Lt/mi.  By  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  1847. 

6.  An  Ansu>er  to  Lord  George  BeiUiiicks  Address.  By  Plaia 
Facts. 

TT  is  possible  that  the  new  parliament  maj  be  assembled  before 
onr  next  periodical  appearance ;  and,  as  there  seems  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  session  will  open  with  one  of  a  series  of 
unconstitutional  and  anti-national  measnres  with  which  we  are  not 
obscurely  menaced,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  in?ite,  thus  early  and 
while  there  is  time  for  reflection,  our  readers*  particular  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  raised  at  the  late  election, 
discussed  in  the  works  before  us,  and  to  be  decided,  we  are  told, 
by  the  approaching  debates. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  slight  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  taken  with  the  least  intention  to  excite 
undue  confidence  or  unfounded  alarm  in  the  Conser\'ative  party, 
but  simply — be  the  effect  what  it  may — to  arrive  at  the  facts  by 
the  best  and  most  impartial  light  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain.  VV^c  find,  in  the  first  place,  from  Mr.  Dodd's  useful, 
though  not  always  strictly  accurate  manual,  that  there  has  been 
a  vastly  greater  change  in  the  })ersons  (;f  members  than  e\'er 
occurred  before — except  only  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which,  abolishing  so  many  seats,  and  creating  so  many  others 
of  a  different  kind,  necessarily  produced  an  unprecedented  al- 
teration. There  were  280  new  members  at  that  election,  and  we 
have  223  at  this — which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  still  more 
considerable  change,  and  indicates,  we  thinks  a  growing  insta- 
bility in  the  governing  powers  in  this  country.  There  seems  also 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  alteration  as  to  the  classes  of  society  from 
whom  the  members  are  drawn.  U  appears  that  there  have  been 
returned  — 

•  A  greater  number  of  railway  dtreotorSf  en^neersi  and  contractors. 

•  A  greater  number  of  barristers. 

•  A  greater  number  of  merchants. 

'  A  greater  number  of  retail  traders. 
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*  A  greater  number  of  political  writers  and  lecturers. 

*  A  smaller  number  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

<  A  smaller  number  of  penons  conneeted  with  noble  fsmilies. 

*  A  ainaUer  number  of  country  gentlemen.*— ANftPf  Adveri* 

It  is  f()reip:n  from  our  present  purpose  to  speculate  on  the  con- 
sequence of  this  new  balance  of  classes  in  the  legislature  ;  but  for 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  that  inquiry,  we  besf  leave  to 
recommend  Mr.  Burke's  philosophical  and  prophetic  anal \ sis  lH 
the  first  National  Assembly  of  France,  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  predominance  of  the  same  classes  that  have  increased  in 
our  new  parliament  was  the  ominous  precursor  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  mischiefs  and  misfortunes  of  that  Revolution.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  ])redominance  is  not  yet  so  alarming. 
No  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  to  brintr  for\»  ard 
classes  of  persons  whom  we  do  not  think  likely  to  make  the  best 
legislators ;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  we  believe  the  pecoliff 
change  in  the  character  of  the  House  has  been  chiefly  pn>- 
duceti  by  the  distrust  and  disgust  which  so  many  recent  in- 
stances of  political  inconsistency  had  spread  throughout  the 
country ;  and  that  whatever  superiority  Lord  John  Russell  s 
ministrj  may  have  obtained,  they  owe  it  mainly,  indeed  solely.  Id 
the  disunion  of  the  Consenrative  body.  We  cannot  quite  refy 
on  Mr.  Dodd  s  classification  of  the  numbers  supposed  to  bdom 
to  each  party,  but  the  calcidation  of  those  whom  we  consider  the 
safest  authority  in  such  matters  is  as  follows : — 

Whigs,  Radicaisi  Repealers,  and  Chsrtiits    •  827 

Ftelites   80 

Fhitectionists        •       •       •       •       •  238 

Two  double  returns         •       .       •       •  2 

Sudbury  disfranchised      •       •        •        •  2 

Undeclared  and  doubtful  •       .       •       •  11 

658 

It  would,  we  conceive,  be  very  difficult  to  distribute^  with  aof 
accuracy,  the  first  item— 327 — into  its  component  parts.  The 
VVhigs  proper  may  perhaps  be  about  two  hundred ;  hat  no  om^ 
we  ^ink,  can  as  yet  venture  to  guess  in  what  proportions  th^ 
could  on  various  questions  command  the  services  of  thw  undis- 
ciplined allies.  We  believe  that  if  the  ministers  were  to  condwl 
tbeir  government  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  and  institutions  of  the  country,  they  could  not  stsnd 
a  day  without  the  help  of  the  Conservatives;  but  we  fear  k 
may  be  safely  assumed  for  our  present  purpose  and  looking  only 
at  the  great  lines  of  policy,  that  for  any  destructive  measure, 
any  pretended  reform,  but  really  vicious  disturbance  of  the 
ancient  influences  and  institutions  of  the  monarchy  which  the 
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ministan  mi'^ht  rentnre  iipon>  they  would  anite  the  whole  327» 
TliAtwcnlld  still  be  a  minoritj  of  Am  of  the  whole  House;  entk 
giving  them  half  the  doubtful  and  one  of  the  double  returns^  they 
Would  have  but  a  mijoiity  of  12 ;  and  this  is  a  number  whicfa|  oom- 
poeed  of  such  heterogeiieons  materials^  would  be  inadequate  to 
carrv  on  the  Govemmenty  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  rallying 
the  old  Conservative  party  under  one  banner.  But  this  is  a  flat- 
tering delusion  in  which  we  cannot  indulge ;  for  we  see  reason  to 
anticipate  that  in  most,  if  not  M,  of  the  dangerous  propositions 
now  afloat)  they  would  have  the  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  whom  he  can  directly  influence.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  again  as  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845;  Lord  John 
Rnsaell  will  be  stimulated  to  extremities,  on  which  fuero  mote  he 
would  not  have  ventured,  by  the  rivalry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
snay  be,  we  fear^  disposed^as,  from  a  mixture  of  zeal  and  ven- 
geance, sudden  converts  usually  are— to  push  liberalism  beyond 
Ae  views  of  its  ordinary  professors*  The  real  key,  therefore,  of 
our  position  is  the  exact  strength  and  ducHlittf  of  that  party  « 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  sedulously  cultivates  and  so  solemnly 
discbiffis.  We  have  stated  that  it  is  estimated  to  us  at  60. 
We  Ourselves — ^looking  at  the  long  list  of  new  members, 
mnd  considering  the  strange  disturbance  and  consequent  inde- 
cisioil  created  in  men's  minds  by  recent  events — should  suppose 
the  douJMkda  to  be  a  larger  class  than  they  are  reckoned ;  an<l  that 
the  numbers  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  a  middle  course  between 
the  Whigrs  and  the  Protectionists,  and  who  would  therefore  natu- 
rally fall  in  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position,  if  not  with  his  views, 
may  swell  the  third  party  to  at  least  100;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  very  many — probably  a  maiority — of  those  who 
bclure  followed  or  who  may  now  join  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  and 
arc  actuated  by  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same  reluctant 
choice  of  difficulties  that  influenced  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Lyntlhurst ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  and  in 
fact  cannot  believe,  that  even  half  our  conjectured  number  would 
implicitly  follov/  Sir  Robert  in  support  of  any  revoluiionary 
measures  to  which  Lord  John  Russell  mav  be  led  or  driven. 
We  ourselves  see  not  a  few  names  in  this  (so-calied)  Peel 
muster-roll,  which  we  no  more  expect  to  be  fonnd  in  the  same 
divisions  with  Whigs  and  Radicals  on  organic  questions  than  Lord 
George  Bentinck  or  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  We  trust,  therelore — 
even  though  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
openly  or  secretly  coalesce,  or,  which  would  come  to  the  same 
result,  continue  bidders  against  one  another  in  an  auction  for 
low  popularity — we  trust,  we  say,  that  the  Conservative  bodv  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  any  great  mischief  from  either 
ihe  oombinaSioii  or  the  rivalry  of  the  late  and  present  ministries. 
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It  Is  in  this  confidence  that  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  oor 
opportunities  allow,  to  inquire,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party  on  some  of  the  important  questions  {o  which  wc  have  alluded. 

The  first  of  these  will  prohably  be  an  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Jew  lately  elected  by  the  cit?  of 
Loodon  under  the  name  of  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  We 
have  in  our  preceding  article  been  looking  at  this  matter  in  its 
moral  and  religious  boarings  chiefly— but  there  are  some  secular 
and  political  considerations  which  seem  to  us  of  great  practical 
weight,  for  which  we  have  thought  this  m  more  appropriate  place. 
The  first  is  an  argument  which  applies  with  great  force  to  Mr. 
Macaulay*s  tirade  already  quoted,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  great 
political  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament^ 
namely,  tlutt  they  belong  not  only  to  a  separate  creed^  bot  to 
a  separate  nation— 4hat  they  in  truth  fall  under  the  category 
of  aliens;  that  we  do  not  exclude  them,  but  that  they  inlrade 
upon  us.  They  are  real  citizens  of  the  world*  and  have  m 
country.  The  very  gentleman  who  stands  prominent  in  the 
present  question,  and  in  whose  person  the  trial  is  to  be  made^ 
announces  himself  as  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  Baroo 
of  what?— of  what  nation?  He  is  no  Baron  of  £nglaiid«  We 
hear  that  he  is  a  baron  in  Austria.  What  does  an  Anstrias  bania 
do  here?— and  how  does  Mr.  Macaulay*s  dedamation  apply  tea 
person  of  foreign  name  and  blood?  But  he  is  nol  merely  a 
Baion— he  is  the  Baron  Liand  de  Rothsdiild — which  means  tfasi 
he  b  one  of  three  or  four  brothers  or  oousina,  of  whom  Solomoa 
is  a  Cfermant  and  Jacob  is  a  Fmu^nunh  tod  Charles  a  Nm- 
politan,  and  Lionel  an  EngHikman : — that  is  to  saj,  none  of  them 
are  any  of  these*  but  all  are  JMOt. 

The  best  statistical  authorities  rate  the  Jewish  nation  at 
5,000«000:  the  Jews  themselves  swell  the  number  to  near 
6*000,000  (Ar^tvei  InraSUtes) ;  and  this  probably  exaggerated 
statement  gives  no  more  than  20,000  for  the  whole  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  this  empire.  We  ourselves  do  not  believe  that*  of  natires 
having  a  regular  and  pennanent  domicile  in  England,  there  are 
anything  like  that  number ;  and  without  descending  to  any  obsprra- 
tions  that  might  hurt  individual  feelings,  we  must  ask,  is  this  body 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  departure 
from  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  our  Christian  constita- 
tion?  But  appended  to  the  general  question  is  an  incident  which 
we  think  of  great  importance.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Englaiiil 
has  voluntarily,  actively,  and  ostentatiously  associated  himself 
to  a  breach — nay,  a  defiance — of  the  law.  The  law  may  be 
had,  and  Lord  John  llusscll,  if  lie  thinks  so,  had  a  perfect  ri^ht, 
and  it  was  even  perhaps  his  duty,  to  have  brought  a  bill  inn 
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Parliament  last  session  to  repeal  it ;  but  it  was,  we  cannot  help 
s.iyinjr,  a  gross  violation  of  duty  and  decency  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  person  most  specially  bound  by  his  position  to 
maintain — bv  force  when  necessarv,  but  by  example  at  all  times — 
the  power  of  the  law,  should  have  headed  so  flagrant  a  rebellion 
against  it.  We  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  deal  harshly 
hy  this,  for  the  moment,  inevitable  minister.  We  were  inclined  to 
attribute  somewhat  of  the  weakness  and  much  of  the  error  of  his 
measures  to  the  difficulty  of  his  position  between  his  two  stools — 
the  Peelen  and  the  Repealen — but  this  affair  of  the  London 
election  was  his  own ;  and  pasdng  over  other  questionable  cir- 
cumstances  of  this  affair  not  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
jects  we  must  say  that  we  shall  be  carious  to  see  what  de- 
fence he  can  make  for  his  not  attempting  ministerially  to 
repeal  the  law  in  June,  instead  of  public  ly  breaking  it  in  July, 
What  Lope  can  we  have  that  Leaguers,  Repealers,  and  Chartists 
will  respect  any  law  which  they  may  find  inconvenient  or  deem  to  be 
impolitic^  when  the  first  Minuter  himself  gives  the  signal  for  revolt  ? 

But  how  is  this  inchoate  violation  of  the  law  to  be  perfected  ? 
W^e  hear,  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  that  the 
^linistry  intend  to  attempt  to  efiect  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
into  Parliament  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  Lower  House.  It  is 
needless  to  waste  words  in  proving  the  monstrously  nnconstitu- 
tional  character  of  such  a  step.  We  hare  looked  at  the  statutes^ 
and  have  consulted  high  authorities^  and  can  discover  no  loop- 
hole  through  which  any  such  juggle  can  be,  with  any  colour  of 
legality,  practised.  All  therefore  that  we  can  do,  after  having 
ibus  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  public  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
change,  is  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  legulature,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  as  to  any  attempt  at  an  tawonttiiuiiaiud  solution 
of  a  very  g^ave  political  question.  All  inends  of  the  constitution 
—if  any  such  there  are — ^who  may  be  favourable  to  the  admiBsion 
of  Jews,  must  still  think  that  oaths  and  forms  prescribed  by 
statute  can  only  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  authorities  which 
created  them.  We  however  smppose  that  the  proceeding  will  be 
>  by  bill — ^that  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  will  postpone  taking 
his  seat  till  his  colleague  shall  have  passed  an  Act  for  hb  legal 
admission ; — and  for  our  opinion  of  such  a  proceeding  we  refer  to 
the  preceding  article. 

From  the  addresses  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  to  his  con- 
stituents, fraught  as  we  think  with  illegality  and  mischief,  we 
prcceed  to  examine  a  similar  address  of  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings for  the  last  two  years,  seems  to  us  to  be  of  a  still  more  dan- 
£,erous  aspect. 

At  the  eve  of  the  General  Llectioa  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt 
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the  necessity  of  issuing:,  under  the  guise  of  an  address  to  the 
voters  of  Tamworth,  a  general  defence  of  his  measures,  which 
— although  he  is  of  no  party — was  clearly  intended  rather  for 
the  use  of  his  friends,  then  about  to  slruofsrle  with  a  variety  of 
constiluoncies,  than  for  his  own  undisputed  election  atTamwortk 
It  is  not  specifically  called  an  Answer  to  tlie  Quarterly  Review. 
That  would  be  doing  us  too  much  honour;  but  we  think  that  do 
one  who  has  read  our  articles  and  this  address  will  doubt  that 
somehow  the  articles  have  produced  the  manifesto — the  longfest 
and  the  most  detailed — in  its  scope  and  object  the  least  lofiy  and 
in  its  effect  the  weakest  apology  that  any  ex-minister  w  as  ever 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  making — with,  we  thinkt 
the  still  more  humiliating  issue  of  having  made  it  in  vain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  occupies  full  three-fourths  of  his  pamphlet  widi 
a  very  superfluous  defence  of  some  of  his  former  measures,  of 
which  the  great  body  of  his  old  friends  never  compleinedL  We. 
al  least,  can  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  his  eulogy  on  lui 
foreign  policy,  or  on  Lord  Aberdeen*s  able,  discreet*  dignified, 
and  successful  administration  of  that  department ;  nor  with  his 
justification  of  his  Charitable  Bequests  and  Majnooith  Bills  by  the 
authority  of  Pitt  and  Burke ;  nor,  in  some  instances^  with  the 
favour  extended  by  his  tariff  to  the  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
ture. In  three-fourths  of  his  address  dedicated  to  the  defence  of 
bis  administration  up  to  1845,  there  is  not  a  topic*  and  hardlj 
a  sentence,  of  which  the  substance  and  import  are  not  to  be  focad 
in  the  various  articles  in  which  we  successively  treated  of  these 
matters  as  they  originally  arose ;  while  the  more  debatable  parti 
of  his  policy  are  either  passed  over  in  ntter  sileno^  or  so  aUgbtly 
touched  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible;  and  of  the  giaad  qoss- 
tion  of  all,  the  re]>eal  of  the  eorn-laws»  the  only  esplanitisa 
offered  js  the  old  enigma 

« When  I  proposed  to  the  Cabinet,  on  the  1st  Novemher»  184S,  tk 
temporary  suspension  [to  which  he  ba4  just  before  said  *thMe  wesli 
probably  have  been  no  serioas  resistanos  f]  of  all  duties  on  loiaign  sees, 
ii  bicame  nsostfory />r  n#  at  thai  Hm  to  deeiA  whether  I  ecmld  v- 
dertsfcs  to  support,  after  the  period  of  suspension  should  have  tKpHi% 
the  restoration  of  the  pre-existing  law.' — fu  26. 

The  whole  qneidon  stands  on  that  supposed  nsciwiify ;  botast 
a  word  is  vouchsafed  to  explain  what  oonstitnted  that  aeoessit?— 
why  it  existed  in  this  instance  and  not  on  former  oocasioMb  wbbb 
Uie  ports  were  freely  opened  to  meet  tempoiaiy  distiei^  and  ai 
often  closed  again  when  the  necessity  ceased — ^wby*  wbes  oallsd 
upon  to  meet  so  sudden,  so  strange,  so  unprecedented  ao  aascr- 
gency,  of  which  the  cause,  extent,  and  duratfon  were  equally 
unknown,  it  should  become  necessary  to  anticim^  tea  sad 
futanty«  aa4  to  set  aboKt  devising,  in  a  kiny  imd  in  the  dsik 
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gdiemei  for  oifaiiic  ehtageM  in  the  moil  important  and  inoft  aplid 
oC  all  iiati<Hial  intmita.  Necessary,  forsooth !  Was  it  even  m- 
tionalf — ^wonld  any  man  of  oommon  sense  have  so  acted  in  hit 
private  oonoenii  ?  Impossible ;  and  no  aignments,  no  sophistry, 
viill  ever  persuade  mankind  at  large,  but  more  especially  those 
who  know  anything  of  public  affairs,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
not  anxiously  waiting  for  some  opportunity  of  giving  way.  A 
surrender  to  Mr.  Villiers  would  have  been  a  mortification  to  his 
pride  as  well  as  a  forfeiture  of  office ;  but  the  Irish  famine — in 
that  sense,  as  we  before  said,  quite  a  godsend — gave  Liin  an 
excuse  for  doing,  with  some  colour  of  spontaneity,  that  which 
fear  prompted  and  })ride  forbade  liim  to  do.  This,  already  evi- 
dent, is  confirmed  by  the  confession  which  follows  the  passage 
already  quoted : — 

*  Such  an  undertaking  [to  maintain  the  old  corn-law]  implied,  of 
course,  resistance,  with  the  whole  weight  aud  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  any  proposal  that  might  hv  made  in  Parliament  by  others  for 
the  modification  of  that  law  in  its  principle  or  in  its  leading  enactments. 
'  *  I  found  it  impossible,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
give  an  assurance  to  that  effect,"* — p.  26. 

Where  was  the  impossibility  ?  He  had  come  into  oflfice  by 
'  giving  mch  an  assurance  * — he  had  specifically  repeated  *  such  an 
assurance'  in  every  subsequent  session,  and  so  recently  as  on  ilio 
previous  10th  June — after  which  date,  be  it  never  forgotten,  the 
victorious  eloquence  of  Mr.  Cobden  had  never  been  heard — on 
that  day,  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  already  converted  (if  converted 
by  Mr.  Cobden) — made  a  vigorous  speech,  and  exerted  the 
'  whole  weight  and  authority  of  the  Government '  in  resistance 
of  Mr.  Villiers'  annual  motion — which  was  rejected  by  no  less  a 
mtjoniy  than  132.  But  the  truth  is  he  had  got  weary  of  this 
parliamentary  stmggle*  *  The  '  impossibility  of  resistance '  of 
whkth  be  ^eaka  was  real  enough — because  it  existed  in  his 
own  cbaracter  and  nature  and  it  may  have  been  assisted  by 
the  personal  vanity  of  doing  a  popular  act  of  great  difficulty 
and  (^clat.  He  felt  thai  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  question 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  he  may  have  expected  per- 
haps a  more  desirable  species  of  popularity  than  he  has  attained. 
Of  the  mixed  motives  that  operated  in  his  mind  we  form  our 
eatimate  from  the  scanty  yet  not  insignificant  evidence  which  he 
has  chosen  to  give  us ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  every  day  more 
and  more  oertainy  that  the  Irish  scarcity  had  no  more  to  do  with 
his  change  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  than  it  had  with  his 
change  on  the  Catholic  claims,  on  Currency,  on  Criminal  Law,  or, 
in  fact,  every  important  question  of  his  political  life,  round  which 
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.  Il  maj  leein  to  tome  of  our  xeadert  that  these*  or  at  lean  mmh 
lar»  obteryationa  had  been  already  aufficientl^r  preaaed  upon  Aa 
public,  and  we  should  have  thought  so  too ;  Ixit  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  chooses  again  to  enter  the  arena  in  person  and  to  cfaaRenge 
his  adversaries,  we  must  always  pay  bia  station*  hia  talents,  and 
his  private  churacter  the  respect  and  deference  of  ghdng  him  at 
least  an  answer. 

The  remainder  of  Sk  Robert  Peers  address  ia  dedkalad  to 
what  he  means  to  be  a  practical  defenoe  of  bb  Free  Trade  Ma- 
sures,  by  an  appeal  to  their  actual  effecta  on*  the  revenue  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  But  here  he  has  found  in  Loid 
George  Bcntinck  an  antagonist  more  powerful  than  the  Quarteilj 
Review.  We  need  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  sta- 
tistical controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  principie 
involved,  and  a  few  leading  points  of  the  argument. 

The  main  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  defensive  apology  was  to  show 
that  since  his  reduction  of  duties  began  in  1842  the  revenue,  insteatl 
of  diininishin<j,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  and  activity  whjcli 
those  mcasurrs  had  given,  rapidly  and  largely  improved.  *  I  found/ 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *  a  deficit ;  1  left  you  a  surplus.  1  took  off 
7,025,000/.  of  impolitic  taxation  ;  and  yet  by  this  operation  so  en- 
couraged and  extended  consumption,  that  while  the  7,625,000/. 
were  saved  to  the  jM)ckcts  and  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  con- 
sumers,* only  363,000/.  was  lost  to  the  Exchequer.'  This,  if  it  or 
anything  like  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been  a  great  triumph, 
not  indeed  for  free-trade  measures  in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  par- 
tit  ular  scale  of  protective  and  differential  duties  adopted  in  the 
tariff  of  1842.  But  the  way  in  which,  and  the  object  for  which, 
Sir  Robert  brings  forward  this  proposition  is  an  assunnption  on 
his  part  that,  at  the  same  rate  of  improvement,  even  this  small 
deficiency  would  be  speedily  effaced,  and  we  should  then  bare 
achieved  the  grand  problem — discovered  the  philosopher's  stone 
of  the  modern  economists,  by  \>hich  the  more  you  diminish  Taxa- 
tion the  inoie  productive  it  becomes.  This  was  exacily  the 
principle  advanced  in  the  celebrated  Whig  budget  (sec  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  247)  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  incaut€m' 
flatten  of  the  general  election  ^'1841,  held  up  to  the  ridicule  and 
indignation  of  the  public,  so  truly  and  so  powerfully,  that  he  wm 
called  triumphantly  to  office  to  correct  and  defeat  that  wy  same 
mitchievous  and  delusive  pretence  which,  in  cmtemplotiim  of  tim 
^eral  election  of  1847,  he  produces  as  the  chief  gioiy  ead  daia 
to  public  confidence  of  himself  and  his  followers. 

It  is  ohvions  that  if  Sir  Bobert^s  new  views  be  just,  his  former 

*  To  fbe  rrp«tition  of  tliM  wverlion  ve  bfg  Irare  1o  reprat  our  aunrer,  that  uimIi 
the  Krratrr  purt  of  tbit  iOlD  WC&t  iotO  tll«  pOCllCt— tlOt  oftM  BHM  CVMMMP,  US— «f 
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repfdMbes  against  tlie  Wbigs  are  a  wofol  record  eHher  ef  bod 
faith  or  want  of  political  lagacity.  We  will  not  here  stop  to 
inquire  which  of  these  was  &  real  cause,  or  whether  there  was 
not  a  mixture  of  both — our  present  business  is  with  the  alleged 
result. 

Any  man  of  common  sense  must  hare  anticipated  that  a  result 
so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  real,  and  that 
the  appearances  presented  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  the  pro- 
duct of  financial  legerdemain — and  so  it  was  very  soon  proved  to  be. 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  of  whom  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  his  zeal,  diligence,  and  ability  in  the  position  to  which  an 
unexpected  and,  by  him,  we  have  no  doubt,  undesired  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  has  called  him,  have  been  really  ex- 
traordinary— Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  July,  made  short  work  of  this 
portion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  manifesto,  and  exposed,  shortly, 
cleverly,  and  completely,  the  juggle  of  the  great  conjuror,  lie 
showed  that,  though  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  at  the  two  periods 
was  truly  stated  by  Sir  Robert,  an  examination  of  the  items  com- 
posing it  proved,  with  the  most  indisputable  certainly,  the  very 
reverse  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conclusion,  and  established  beyond  all 
contradiction  that  his  measures  were  a  mischievous  failure^  and 
his  manifesto  a  mere  deception. 

The  ordinary  revenue  at  the  commeDcement  of  Sir 

Robert  Peers  administration  was        ,        .        .  47(917,000/. 

Of  that  sum  the  articles  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried 

his  experiment  had  produced     •       •       •        •  10,628|146/. 

Now  mark  the  results 

The  81^,364(.  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 

meddle  grew  up  to   41|638«578/» 

While  the  10,528,746/.  on  which  he  experimented 

dwindled  down  to   6,019,427/. 

from  which  should  be,  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  himself  admits,  do* 
dacted  416,000/.  produced  by  additianal  revenue  from  foretni 
sugars  admitted  bv  the  Whigs.  Thnf»  tajs  Lord  George,  the 
rereniie  of  10,528,746/.  had  in  fact 

*  dwindled  down  to  5,003,427/.,  showing  a  loss  to  the  retenueupon 
that  part  of  it  upon  which  Sir  R.  Peel  attempted  his  financial  experi- 
ments of  no  less  than  4,925,319/. — or  44|  per  cent.  And  when  you 
bear  in  mind  that  this  sum  of  10,528,746/.  forms  but  two-nintiu 
of  the  entire  ordinary  rcTcnue,  just  see  ^hat  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  if  Sir  Robert  Feel  hi\d  tried  his  experimenting 
hand  upon  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  ordinary  sources  of  the 
revenue.' 

This  clear  demonstration  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  instead  of 
improf  UBg,  had  dMrnh^dt  by  wry  mar  cm  haiff,  the  xerenne 
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on  wliidi  lia  expevinieiiledy  whiU  lluit  wUcfa  hm  lei  aioMi  ludt 
we  may  say,  spontaneously  increased  just  10  per  eent.  —  this 
demcNistvatioii  of  the  main  pro]>osttion  is  so  oomplele  as  le  le-  * 
quire  no  ooofirmation ;  bnl  we  may  beg  leave  to  add  a  ooioilaij 
— ^yiz.,  that  as  the  undistarfaed  rerenne  increased  10  per  oeat^  aa 
it  may  fairly  be  oonduded  that  the  leit  wocdd,  if  left  to  itself, 
have  advanced  in  the  same  proportiaiu  The  10,528,7461.,  there- 
fore, would  have  prodoced  about  •  •  «  •  11,550^000 
So  that,  deduetiog  the  actual  pmdoce,      •  »  &fim/m 

There  lemains  a  defrlcation  of       •       •      «       •  £5,850jOOO 


Thus  it  results,  that  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  boasted  improvemeDt 
has  been  an  actual  loss  of  nearly  6,000,000/.  a-year — a  greater 
sum  than  the  income-tax,  which,  under  what  the  Elbinrf  Letter 
aulhorizcs  us  to  call  false  pretences,  he  induced  the  too  credulous 
country  to  permit  him  to  impose  upon  it.  Then  will  f»)llow  i 
second  corollary  :  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  dealt  moderately  anJ 
prudently  with  his  relaxations,  and  not  made  wild  and  injudiciuiis 
sacrifices  that  did  no  good  but  to  one  or  two  special  classes  who 
had  got  his  ear — as  of  the  duties  on  brandy,  auctions,  glass, 
timber,  cotttm,  *Scc. — the  natural  progress  of  the  revenue  would,  we 
now  see,  have  enabled  him  to  keep  his  promise  as  to  the  exj)iTv  of 
the  income-tax,  which  might  then  have  ceased  at  the  three  years, 
as  originally  proposed,  and  at  all  evenls  at  the  exU  enie  limit  of 
five  years.  If  the  professed  object  of  meeting  a  lein|>orary  diffi- 
cully  had  been  the  real  one,  we  should  not  have  seen  him  S|7endin;j 
with  a  profuse  hand  on  one  side  what  he  was  wringing  wiih  a 
hard  one  from  the  other  ;  but  that  would  not  have  been  the  secret 
policy  since  revealed  in  the  Elbiiig  jLetter. 
It  may,  adds  Lord  George — 

*  perliaps  be  argued,  that  though  it  is  true'  that  Sir  Robert  Ped  lost  t 
great  revenue  upon  those  items  with  regard  to  which  he  legislated,  stfll 
Wt,  "  by  taking  off^  the  weight " — that  is  the  expiesaien — •*  tviUdk  ktmf 
wpon  the  springs  of  industry,'*  he  had  given  Mich  an  impulse  to  the 

great  staple  manufactures  of  this  country,  that  he  occasioned  an  inciemvl 

consumption  in  all  other  articles — the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  lususiei 
consumed  by  those  numerous  l)o(lies  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  grett 
staple  manufactures — and  that  thus  it  was  he  indirectly  regaineti  all  he 
had  primarily  lost  through  these  reductions;  and  besides,  if  ii  were  true 
that  the  dead  loss  upon  cotton  and  wool  amounted  to  658,360/.,*  sliil 
that  this  loss  was,  nevertheless,  amply  indemnified  by  the  |[;reat  impulse 
given  to  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.' 

Lord  George  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  a  mere  theoretic 
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nneg  tQ  ibi«  tiworetio  attu|Bplk».  He  tAm  the  firtt  five 
.soenlhiof  1845,  prior  to  the  mnctionof  the  duly  on  ooHon — 
» tacritice  of 680«000/. — luid  ^somparei  h  with  tbe  first  five  months 
of  1847.  What  the  reat^t  ?  Of  course  this  great  relief  to  the 
cxitfon  trade  prodneed  a  oorresponding  improvement ;  and  as  we 
had  been  for  above  a  year  importing  foreign  corn  duty-free,  of 
oofuse  a^rding  to  the  free-trade  4o^tiine  we  shonld  hav^  pro- 
portionably  increased  our  exports;  and  thns>  under  the  concur* 
rence  of  these  two  causes^  no  doubt  the  exportation  of  our  cotton 
was  largely  increased !    Alas !  no. 

Declared  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  in  the  Brst  five  months 

of  1845   £10,289,868 

1847    ......  9,820,712 

£469,096 

The  same  experiment  of  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  was  tried  on  two 
other  of  our  most  important  staple  manufactures — toooi  and  gkus^ 
and  with  the  same  result  I 

Declared  valoe  of  mapufitctoied  woollens  and  glass  exported  in  the  same 
period:— 

-     '  Woollens.  Glass. 

1845  .  .  .  £3,464,086  £215,639 
\Wl    •        •        •     3,110,568  131,739 


Decrease.        .     £353,518  £83,900 

Thus  on  those  three  staple  manufactures,  favoured  not  merely 
by  the  relief  from  general  taxation,  but  hy  special  remissions  and 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  there  was  in  those  five  months  a  falling- 
off  of  above  900,000/.— that  is,  at  the  rate  of  2,160,000/.  a-year ! 
Other  manufactures  would  present  similar  results;  but  these  are 
infinitely  the  most  important,  because  they  were  the  selected  tests 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel*s  theory,  and  the  especial  objects  of  his  par- 
tiality. We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  we  do  not  (nor  did 
iiord  Geoige)  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  effact  of  tax* 
ntkn  on  ouuiniiMtwres,  or  on  the  causes  thai  retard  or  accelerate 
production  and  exportatkm.  We  advert  to  the  topic,  as  his  Leid- 
ehip  seems  to  have  done,  merely  as  an  answer,  and  a  most  condu- 
save  one  it  ii,  to  the  allegation  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  sacrifice  of 
revenue  on  particular  articles  was  compensated  by  the  effect  which 
the  increased  consumption  of  such  articles  must  produce. 

To  Lord  Oeorge^s  most  effective  speech,  and  to  a  subsequeal 
address*  equ^ly  able,  whidi  he  published  to  his  constituents  at 
Xiymi,  an  answer  under  the  title  of  <  Plain  FacU '  has  been 
attempted  by  one  of  the  Peel  partisaaa— gen«ally  said  to  be  Mr. 
GQulhum.  This,  however,  we  entirely  &beUeve:  first,  because 
wa  doiribt  vfaather  il  speaks  lif;  Oanlbuni's  sentiascais ;  and 
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next,  because  we  are  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Goulburn  could  dcA 
make  such  pross  blunders,  and  rcould  not  practise  such  dis- 
ingenuous shifts  as  this  pamphlet  exhibits— —of  which,  though 
its  grnc'ial  scope  is  beyond  our  present  purpose,  we  must  girc 
a  specimen  or  two  that  happen  to  affect  the  topic  on  which 
we  are  treatlnof. 

It  is  the  pamphleteer's  business  to  exalt  the  Peel  police-,  to 
bolster  up  the  Tamworth  manifesto,  and  to  show  how  manufactures 
have  thriven  under  the  late  administration;  and  he  accordmirly 
produces  an  account  of  cotton  *  entered  for  home  consitmpfwu  '  in 
1841,  which  of  course  he  wishes  to  keep  low  ;  and  in  1845,  which 
he  wishes  to  carry  high.   To  help  this  object  (though  the  increase 
was  really  great  enough  to  have  dispensed  him  from  the  use  of 
such  a  trick),  he  gives  for  1841,  as  his  title  purports,  the  entries 
for  home  constnnption ;  but  for  1845  he  gives  the  gross  importation, 
making  a  difference  of  37,000,000  lbs.  in  favour  of  his  argument. 
We  suppose  this  to  be  a  trick,  and  not  an  accidental  mistake, 
because  it  is  subsequently  repeatetl  with  regard  to  wool,  and  in 
the  same  direction — that  is,  2,600  000  lbs.  in  favour  of  the  writer  s 
argument.    This  seems  a  paltry  deception  ;  but  it  is  worth  notice 
as  characteristic  of  the  pamphlet  and  of  the  school  whence  it  issues. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  writer  picks  oat  for  comparison  sock 
periods  as  tait  his  purpose — and  now  adopts  one  denominatioii 
and  measnrej  and  now  another.    Sometimes  he  gives  the  declared 
value,  sometimes  the  official — ^v^bich  are  not  only  different,  bat 
absolutely  inoommensnrable ;  and  he  M£ia  horn  one  to  the  olbcr  i 
as  they  happen  to  afford  him  some  superficial  advastagt.  So^ 
also,  he  selects  one  year  for  one  article  and  another  year  for  an-  I 
•  other;  because,  if  compared  for  the  same  period,  the  difference 
would,  asit  were,  neutralize  each  otber^  and  defeat  his  sopliisliy: 
but  the  main  deception  is  that  he  generally  adopts  for  his  compari- 
sons the  years  1841  and  1845  only.    We  do  not  coBplaia  ibat  be 
selects  the  last  year  of  Whig  misrule  and  the  last  year  in  wbiob 
Sir  R.  Peel  appeared  to  adhere  to  his  old  pnncijplea— >biit  we  ds 
complain  that,  excluding  all  mention  of  tbe  piecedmgand  inlrsi 
diate  years,  he  keeps  <rat  of  sigbt  a  mot^^tke  moat  importaol  in>  | 
gredient  in  the  argument— tbe  naharai  fluctuations  and  progiass  sC 
trade-handsets  down  tbe  wbole  apparent  excess  of  tbe  latter  over  tbs 
former  year  to  tbe  account  of  Sur  Robert  Peel*s  special  measans. 
Thus,  lor  instance,  he  boasts»  as  we  bare  seen,  of  tbe  increassd 
importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1845  over  1841— comparing  n  mart 
prolific  with  a  blighted  cotton  crop ;  but  if  be  bad  gone  back  ens 
year  only,  to  1840»  and  had  advanced  one  year  «ily,  to  1846^ 
when  tbe  free-trade  measure  as  regards  cotton  (passed  only  ia 
1845)  was  first  in  operation — fairly  tested  and  staring  ban  in  tfas 
lace— be  would  bare  been  obliged  to  sbowtbat  tbe  importatkm  ia 
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that  year,  wliile  Sir  Robert  was  still  a  Protectionist  on  the  opposi^ 
tion  benches,  exceeded  that  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the  im« 
port  duty  on  American  slave -p:rowii  cotton  by  1,117,999  cirts. 
(125.215,888  lbs.)  Indeed,  had  he  even  condescended  to  com- 
pare  1842  with  1846«  one  bad  American  cotton  crop  with  another, 
he  would  have  exposed  a  falling  off  of  343,464  cwto.  (38,467,963 
Ibe.)  in  the  home  consumption.  We  cannot  waste  farther  time 
and  space  on  the  details  of  a  work  that  thus  alternates  between 
the  mpprsuio  veri  and  the  suggeHio  falsi — one  short  bat  compre* 
bensive  specimen  of  the  author *s  candour  will  close  our  account 
with  him.  He  states  that  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  redaction  of  the  duty 
cm  silk  raised  the  home  consumption  of  that  mannfactore  thus— 

1843       ....       5,480,630  lbs. 
1845       ....       6,328,128  „ 

These  few  figures  swarm  with  mispvesentataons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  first  item  is  the  k(nM  entry ;  the  second  is  the  pros9  ; 
making  a  oonTenient  difference  of  about  100,000  lbs.  in  the 
writer  s  fa?our.  Next  he  begins  with  the  year  1843 — qnite  gra* 
tnilooslj-^nd  as  gratuitously  ends  with  1845.  Let  us  correct 
this  error  and  these  omissions,  and  see  how  the  comparison  will 
look:— 

1842  ♦       •       •       ,  5,725,503!!! 

1843  «       .       .       t  5,480.039 

1844  •       .        t       «  5,679,706 

1845  •        •       .       .  6,244,220 

1846  «       •       .       •  5.352,229!!! 

Thns  we  see  that  the  year  following  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures 
showed  an  immediate  decrease  of  near  800,000  lbs.;  and  though 
1845  affiirded  a  Considerable  increase,  1846  has  again  fallen 
400,000  lbs.  below  the  staftins-poait  of  1842.  The  writer's 
atalements,  even  if  troe,  are  of  no  importance  to  the  questions 
yaieed  for  nobody  doubts  that  as  a  general  rule,  tt  cmteruforibmp 
the  femoval  of  duties  would  create  an  increased  importation.  If 
true,  we  say,  it  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
lednetion -but  it  happens  firom  special  causes  not  to  be  true,  and 
we  have  only  to  wonder  at  so  gross  a  falsification  for  so  paltry  an 
olject  Yet  this  is  the  pith  of  the  mhsAe  pamphlet — it  considers 
erery  increase  of  importation  a  proof  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  success, 
without  attempting  to  show  that  the  increase  was  not  produced  by 
oaoses  totally  foreign  from  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  policy.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  importation  may  be 
mainly  attributed  to  that  policy,  but  we  confess  we  have  rather 
wondered  at  the  blundering  simplicity  of  the  author,  who  pro- 
duces them  as  a  subject  of  triumph. 

A  ttiil  more  favourable  criterioo  of  the  greater  cousumption  of  the 
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dearer  articles  of  dress  is  found  in  the  incrcflsirig  net  receipts  of  reTcmie 
from  the  importation  of  silk  manufactured  goods. 

1844.  1S45. 
Silk  manufactured  goods  of  Europe    .  £271,155       X31 1,338  * 

Plain  Pads,  p.  S4» 

Oh»  ye  starving  manufacturers  of  Coventry  and  Spitalfiekb  !— 
what  saj  jou  to  such  a  proof  of  your  prosperity  as  this  ilMieMeaf 
French  and  Italian  ribbons  and  silktf  And  this  strangle  advocate 
produces  the  following  table  as  &  proof  of  Sir  Robert  Peei's 
triumph,  wheire  we  see  nothing  but  a  preiege  end  proepcci  of  Ike 
ruin  of  d/  domestic  industry. 


DMCtipdoii. 

.  Date  of  Lowering 
the  Duty. 

Net  Receipt] 
ofCartQiiis* 
Duty. 

Net  Receipt 
My. 

China  or  tV>rce1ain  Ware,  gilt,l 
painted,  or  ornamented  •    •  j 

1841. 

1845. 
£5^085 

1  1842, 

7.722 

13,894 

Ihnbroidery  and  Ni$edk»otk  . 
Gloves  (Leather)  •    •    .  w 

1    9lh  July  1 

9,066 

26,100 

9>312 
33,814 

Musical  Instruments  .    .  . 

5,129 

5,481 

1,13§ 

7,837 

Sir  Robert  Peel  bOasted  of  his  admission  of  raw  maferialg  §at 
domedic  induttry ;  he  will,  we  think,  not  hiuch  thank  his  un- 
lucky advocate,  who  eihibite  emongst  his  triumphs  the  inttwdnfr> 
tion  of  the  foreign  articles  enumerated  in  this  table — tbiim  none 
of  which  conduce  to  'the  libonrer*s  recruiting  hit  wrnniistwi 
strength  with  untaxed  food/  but*  on  the  contrary,  shut  up  so  mswy 
important  channels  through  which  the  fancies  and  fariiioBa  <if  tkit 
rich  Bowed  to  encourage  and  reward  the  industry  of  Uie  iinw. 
Oh,  glorious  triumph  of  Peel  nolicy !  The  wmrl^fai^  of  Baf- 
land  may  be  empty  and  her  workbousei  may  be  filled  wkb  niiaBd 
tmdesmen  and  starving  artafioerib  while  the  shops  of  Regeul  mm 
and  the  lalona  of  May-Pair  contribute  to  increase  the  iwvcMuen 
foreign  diinat  foreign  doda,  foreign  Watcher  foreign  gloves^  foscigu 
laces,  and  even  foreign  nmdhwork.  Accursed  be  sucb  n  lufuiuet 
and  we  should  pronounce  the  tame  anathema  against  «  FVuwh 
minister>  who  from  any  motive  ahould  pander  to  an  anli*ilatioBil 
spirit  in  favour  of  English  mantdiMSlureiiy  to  the  ndn  of  the  work- 
ing dassea  of  Rouen,  Lyons^  or  Ptoit. 

But  even  when  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption 
articles  to  which  no  sudi  objediottas  that  we  have  just  steted  cm 
be  made«  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  all  that  to  be  at- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel?  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  before 
sr\i<1,  a7)f/  lowering  of  duty  will  of  course  produce  an  increase,  or 
at  least  counteract  a  decrease,  of  consumption  ;  but  the  profit  on 
the  increased  consumption  maj  not  be,  and  indeed  seldom  is, 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  revenue,  and  the  injury 
which  that  loss  must  inflict  on  other  interests;  for  be  it  recol- 
lected that  no  ten  shillhigs  of  an  old  duty  are  anywhere  re- 
mitted that  the  public  at  large  have  not  to  pay  fivelve  or  fifteen 
shillings  in  some  new  form.  But  on  the  general  subject  ol  the 
increasing  consumption  of  this  and,  we  believe,  every  other 
country — even  of  the  waterlogged  Peninsula  itself — it  needed  no 
manifesto  from  Tamworth,  and  no  silly  echo  in  a  pamphlet,  to 
inform  us  that  the  natural  progress  of  the  capital  and  population 
of  this  great  empire  cannot  in  ordinary  circumstances  retrocede — - 
that  it  must  necessarily  triumph  over  the  weak,  or  the  false,  ot 
the  fraudulent  policy  of  this  or  that  administration.  The  real 
question  for  statesmen  is  as  to  the  degree  in  which  ministeriftl 
policy  may  advance  or  retard  these  natural  results.  For  onr 
own  parts,  friendlj  as  we  were  to  a  great  part — and,  above  all« 
to  the  discriminating  principle— «f  Sir  Robert  PeePs  tariff  m 
1842,  but  dissenting  as  we  did  from  many  of  his  then  measures, 
and  still  more  from  his  tabseqaent  remission  of  taxation,  we 
are  willing  to  allow  a  longer  time  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  his  experiment  before  we  pronounce  it,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  90  utter  a  failure  as  most  practical  men 
consider  it  to  be.  So  great  is  the  confusion  into  which  the  later 
measures  of  his  administration  have  thrown  all  parties  and  all 
interests,  that — with  a  strong  anticipation  that  every  future  test 
of  his  policy  will  work  its  condemnation,  as  every  test  already 
applied  to  it  has  done— we  still  defer  forming  a  definitive  judg- 
ment till  his  measures,  and  particularly  his  corn-law  policy,  can 
have  something  like  a  fair  trial ;  for  up  to  this  moment  all  we 
know  is,  that  he  abolished  the  old  law,  and  that  he  enacted  a  new 
one;  which  proposed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  was  repealed 
as  soon  as  the  emeigency  arose;,  and  what  with  the  famine  in 
Ireland  and  scarcity  abroad,  the  pricea  at  home  have  been  such  as, 
fradieaUy  speaking,  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  domestic  agri- 
culture. If-^instead  of  Sfir  Robert  PeePs  bungling  bill — strangled 
as  a  monster  as  soon  as  it  was  bom — ^the  old  sliding  scale  had 
been  kept  in  actirity,  the  rise  of  prices  would  have  operated  the 
gradual  diminution  Mid  ultimately  the  temporary  suspense  of  the 
duties  on  com,  and  every  advantage  derived  from  the  absolute 
abrogation  of  the  oom-laws  would  have  beeU  effected  smoothly, 
and  without  shodu,  reactions,  and  revulsbns,  by  its  own  self- 
acting  principle.   Nothing  has  happened  under  these  new  laws 
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which  would  not  have  occurred  under  the  former  laws ;  but 
under  the  former  law,  though  we  should  have  liad  food  duly 
free  during  our  distress,  moderate  protection  to  the  home  grower 
would  have  been  retained  when  returning  abundance  had  entirely 
relieved  us.  We  showed,  in  our  last  Number,  the  extra\'a- 
gant  fluctuations  which  immediately  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
scheme  for  securing  steady  prices.  We  have  now  to  refer,  with 
deep  regret,  to  the  extensive  ruin  which  it  has  spread  over  the 
commercial  world.  The  extravagant  alarm  that  (no  doubt  for  his 
ulterior  object)  he  in  the  first  instance  created — the  giddy  spirit 
of  adventure  that  he  excited — the  abrogation  of  that  most  whole- 
some and  only  effective  check  upon  wild  and  greedy  speculation, 
a  duty  graduated  by  prices  ;  and  finally,  the  general  derangement 
of  business  and  the  feverish  disturbance  of  men's  minds  which  his 
proceedings  produced,  have  been  the  main  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
ruin  directly  to  thousands,  and  consequentially  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  victims  of  this  tremendous  commercial  earthquake 
have  to  return  the  bitter  thanks  of  their  misfortunes  and  misery  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  *  Long  live  Sultan  Mahmoud/  said  the  vulture 
in  the  apologue ;  '  while  he  reigns  we  never  shall  want  ruined 
villages!*  *  Success,' says  the  official  assignee,  'to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  1  while  he  legislates  we  never  shall  want  bankruptcies.*  He 
expressed  a  hope,  in  his  last  ad  captum  vulgi  speech,  that  he  might 
be  *  remembered  in  the  cottage  when  the  labourer  recruited  his 
Streogth  with  untaxed  food/  That  celebrated  peroration  was 
printed  in  golden  letters  on  a  blue  card,  with  a  splendid  gilded 
border^  ornamented  with  allegorioal  decorations  :—>Bees  and  a 
beehive  in  one  oorner^ships  and  corn  sacks  in  another— 
weavers  and  looms  in  a  third — ploughs  and  wheatsheaves  in 
the  fourth ! — and  largely  circulated  gratis.  How  has  this  golden 
promise  been  kept?  The  labourer  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  better  remembered 
than  thanked  in  the  chambers  of  misery,  where  tears  of  anguish 
moisten  the  untaxed  but  dearer  bread  which  the  discharged 
artisan  cannot  earn,  and  which  charity  scantily*  or  the  penh 
grudgingly^  supplies.  No  minister  in  the  world  ever  ventured 
to  make  such  violent  experiments,  and  of  course  such  unjiisli- 
fiable  havoc,  with  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and  of  the  pnbGc 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  a  system  of  unparalleled  delnsioQ—  j 
deluded  himself  and  deluding  others — has  been  enabled  to  doi 
Of  the  ultimate  result  on  the  general  interest  we  bav«»  as  ws 
have  said^  refrained  from  passing  a  premature  opinion ;  bnl  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  our  conviction  that  as  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,  so  nations  cannot  reap  aof 
solid  advantages  firom  measures  designed  and  executed  in  deoep* 
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tion,  and  marked  in  their  first  steps  by  so  much  individual  ruin. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  new  policy  appear  to  be  the  clasteriog 
bankruptcies  of  the  London  Gazette. 

Of  one  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  we  can  speak 
more  positively ;  his  financial  measures  have  all  failed — not  per- 
haps in  accomplishing  his  secret  object,  but  in  the  promise  and 
pledge  he  gave  to  the  country,  when  he  proposed  a  three  years* 
property-tax  at  7d,  in  the  pound,  just  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water  till  the  natural  increase  of  the  revenue  should  enable  us  to 
swim  without  that  bladder.  Yet  in  this  alleged  penury  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  under  the  veil  of  this  temporary  income-tax,  cal- 
culated at  4,500,000/.,  he  by  degrees  slips  off  7,000,000/.  of  old 
established  taxes,  and  makes  it  now  a  flagrant,  as  it  always  was  a 
designed,  certainty  that,  as  long  as  his  principles  prevail,  the 
income-tax  should  not  only  never  expire,  but  must  be  doubled, 
tripled,  and,  in  short,  loaded  till  its  back  breaks,  with  all  the  bur- 
thens of  the  State.  This  astonishing  deception  was  tardily  con- 
fessed in  the  Elbing  Letter  ;  but  it  had  been  presaged,  as  we  arc 
now  apologetically  told,  by  a  series  of  preparatory  steps :  the  con- 
fiding majority  was  lured  on  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
it  was  not  till  Sir  R.  Peel  saw  the  country  irretrievably  entangled 
in  the  Income-tax  that  he  ventured  on  his  Corn-law  project. 
But  even  then  he  did  not  quite  throw  off  the  mask  ;  his  measure 
professed  to  be  preparatory  and  experimental ;  he  said  not  a  word 
about  perpetuating  the  income-tax  ;  he  never,  we  believe,  let 
fall  the  words  free  trade.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  a 
sufficient  tub  to  the  whale — '  sufficient  unto  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof;'  and  it  was  not  till  the  Elbing  Xe^ter,  addressed  to  a  little 
Prussian  town,  that  the  British  nation  learned  how  deeply  and 
prepensely  they  had  beea  involved  in  thii,  perhaps,  irretrievable 
difficulty. 

But  we  return  willingly  from  motives  which  may  be  doubtful 
to  results  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  real.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  measures  on  agriculture  can- 
not be  yet  fully  appreciated.  Welamenlto  see  such  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  com,  as  120«.  a  quarter  in  June,  and  455.  in  August— 
we  onnelvea  having  paid  within  one  month  1  \d.  and  6(i  for  the 
same  size  and  quality  of  bread.  We  grieve  at  the  ruin  which  specu- 
lation in  foreign  grain  has  spread  round  the  country,  and  the  tianefol 
influence  of  these  Tiolent  vicissitudes  on  the  vrork  and  vraget  of 
the  labouring  classes.  We  were  told  by  the  unadorned  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Cobden  thai  onr  national  prosperity  depended  on  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  imports,  and  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted 
at  the  foundation  of  his  new  statistical  and  financial  system. 
*  Take  thw  com/  he  said,  *  and  thej  mtci^  take  your  manufao- 
tnres.* 
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The  oiotl  deoeptm  theomi  Iwe  gen^^ 
It  is  perfoctly  dear  thai  if  we  take  aiqr  commodities  ftom  olbef^ 
tomdkbig  most  be  given  in  retmm— but  how  hastho  result  ynmH 
the  praocical  worimig  of  this  trnism?  We  haTO  taken  fiugclj 
wad  extnfordiaanlj.  Mid  the  sanrtii  <iy  gi^en  in  fficfaaage  has  ben 
ow  gold,  the  afastniclion  of  whidi  to  the  cKtenft  only  of  five  or  A 
millMns  has  thaows  Uie  whole  comflioated  maehineiy  of  ov 
indnttry  into  vttar  oan&iskMi.  It  is  imposBible  to  estimi^  the 
change  operated  in  the  raiue  of  property  oi  every  descir^tiOB  by 
thus  spending  the  medium  of  all  internal  ciradsiion  to  Met  fijm 
foreign  balance  against  us — funded^  railroad,  aad  ereiy  dssci^ 
tion  of  property  largely  depreciated — the  interest  of  MMMf 
doubled — the  assistance  of  credit  withdrawn  from  all  favt  the 
most  powerful  capitalists — all  traders  of  moderate  meaas  eithw 
reduced  to  bankruptcy  or  in  hourly  dread  of  it.  It  woold  pro- 
bably be  no  exaggeration  to  rate  the  depreciation  of  property  coo- 
sequent  upon  this  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  at  ten  times 
the  five  or  six  millions  withdrawn  from  the  Bank.  The  econo- 
mist treats  this  view  of  the  case  with  utter  contempt — gold  and 
silver  are  with  him  of  no  other  importance  than  any  other  mer- 
chandise— but  the  commonest  experience  of  every  practical  man 
teaches  another  lesson.  Neglecting  domestic  production  and 
taking  without  limit  that  of  foreign  countries,  forces,  it  is  true»  a 
return  of  something,  but  that  something  is  in  the  first  instance 
your  money;  and  when  that  is  exhausted,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  shall  have  the  means  of  commanding  the  foreign  article  at 
all.  You  may  cease  to  take  it  from  absolute  inability  to  pay 
for  it.  Another  year  of  scarcity  might  have  brouirhi  us  lo 
that.  It  was  in  vain  that  we,  and  others,  of  more  auiht/iiiy  than 
we,  endeavoured  to  show  the  economists  that  this  reasoning  was 
not  more  unsound  in  principle  than  unfounded  in  fact ;  we  proved 
(Q.  R.  Lxxviii.  541),  by  the  Custom-house  documents,  theexlra- 
ordinary  fact  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  our  commerce  with  the  ioor 
great  coni-growing  countries  of  the  Continent  had  exhibited  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  as  that  the  more  of  their  produop 
we  imported,  the  less  of  our  manufactures  they  took  in  return. 
The  same  principle  seems  also  to  hold  good  in  our  commerce  with 
America.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  table  oi 
our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  United  States,  in  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  which  we  have  full  confidence,  though  we 
have  not  ourselves  been  able  to  follow  the  complicated  details, 
picked  out  from  a  vast  number  of  ofticiol  returns^  oi'  which  it  is 
composed 

*  Xbe  main  diiliculty  was  the  adjusting  the  diiliereDt  mfftturef  of  value — f^faiaC 
dMrNLand  mi  employed  io  the  various  ntuxni^  tooMMdaid;  bntv*  baicas 
dottbl  ttat  tbe  table  ii  a  nm  ■ppnoiiiMte 
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Talus  of  Bsfobts  to  Oio  Um^d  States,  contrasted  with  Real 
Vautm  of  iHvoRitt  from  the  United  States^  in  thiee  aeveral  periods  of 
Syemeaclu 

Exports.  Imports. 

1815  JP13,255,374  £2,844,345 

1816  9,556,577  2,758,019 

1817  6,930,360  3,414,6.)2 

1818  9,451,010  3,993,197 

1819  4,516,780  2,812,479 

lilpeiiidofSyeaiA  £48,710,101  £15,832,686 

Balance  in  ftfour  of  England  .     ,     .  £97,827,415 

1826  £4,659,018  £3,838,178 

1827  7,018,272  5,598,072 

1828  5,810,315  3,725,171 

1829  4,823,415  3,783,948 

1830  6,132,346  4,858,096 

Sad  |model5  jm^  £28,443,366  £21  ,b03,465 

Balance  in  lavour  of  England    .     ,     .  £6,639,901 

1842             £3,528,807  £10,668,584 

1848                5,013,504  13,899,854 

1844  7,93s,079  15,055,352 

1845  7,147,0(33  11,932,006 

1846  *    6.830,460  14,580,058 

aid,  Peel'b period  of  l£3o,45«,51d  £66,186,454  1!! 
9  yeaia  •    •    •  j 

B9imo%Q$€A^E»gliamd    ^     .     «  £35,677,94111! 


Thif  table — a  portentonf  ono  aurely,  thongh  we'onlj  produce 
it  at  ono  of  approxymUim — will  bo  illustrated  hy  our  remem- 
bering that  in  1828  Mr.  Hnakision,  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
threatened  tbo  United  States  that^  if  thej  persevered  with  their 
restrictive  Tariff,  England  would  retaliate,  and,  hy  a  protecting 
dntj  on  cotton,  would  foster  its  growth  in  our  own  Asiatic  colonies 
—until  British  India  should  supply  the  whole  world  with  cotton, 
as  under  protection  she  had  suppknted  Guatemala  and  already 
supplied  the  world  with  indigo. 

Mr.  Cannins^»  too,  had  threatened  in  1825  or  1826  to  treat 
elmned  cotton  cotton  cleaned  with  the  mw-gin)  as  a  mamifac' 
turod  artick,  if  the  United  States  persevered  in  their  high  Tariff. 
Btti  Caaning  and  HusUsson  are  gone — and  though  Peel  and 
CobdeD' pretend  to  have  caught  their  mantleSf  and  America  has 
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|)enie?efed  in  her  high  Tanl^  England  h«f  not  Tetalatod-«^uid 
the  public  aooountt  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  two  (XNmliics 
tell  us  that  whilst  in  the  first  Jwe  years  after  the  peace  with  the 
United  States  in  1815,  we  exported  to  them  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  the  dedared  value  of  43y710»10iiL^against  an 
import  in  the  same  period  of  15jS22,686^ — under  the  role  o£  the 
Peeb  and  the  Cobdens,  the  United  States  have  turned  the  tables 
upon  us,  and  in  the  last  five  years,  from  1842  to  1846  indosbc^ 
the  declared  value  of  our  exports  has  dwindled  to  90»458^131.-~ 
whilst  the  real  sterling  value  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Sttfes 
imported  into  the  Umted  Kingdom,  wehuine  of  frmght  (of  which 
the  United  States*  share  is  more  than  two-thirds),  was  not  le» 
in  the  one  year,  1846,  than  15,907^7521;  and  we  do  not  think 
it  too  mudb  to  estimate  that  in  the  year  now  current  this  mam 
will  have  swelled  to  a  considerably  larger  sum.  And  this^  whilst 
Marshall  (Official  TaMea)  uHU  us  that  by  virtue  of  her  raised 
Tariff  the  American  Republic  was  enabled*  between  1815  and 
1830,  to  pay  off  no  less  than  27,000,00011  sterling  of  her  federal 
debt— 25.27ths  of  all  her  taxes  being  raised  from  vomBiev 
IMPORTS,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hnsldtton  in  1828,  ka^  of  the 
whole  from  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

In  face  of  these  historical  events,  resulting  from  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  England  and  the  United  States,  we  cannot  bet 
wonder  how  the  author  of  '  Plain  PacU  *  should  have  been  per- 
mitted by  his  leaders  to  say  to  the  world — 

*  These  statements  evidently  show  that,  while  we  have  encouraged  other 
countries  to  scud  us  more  of  their  commoditiee,  they  have  taken  a  large 
quantity  of  our  produce  and  manufactures  in  return.  Official  doco- 
ments  furnish  us  with  the  following  information  by  which  we  may  je^e 
for  ouTselves  whether  those  countries  who  supply  us  with  the  gnmimt 
qmmii^  of  the  raw  material  do  not  in  eoneequemee  teeome  betUr 
etufomsTf  loitf///'— p.  M. 

The  official  documents  establish,  we  see,  the  very  contrary  pro- 
position ;  but  reasoning  and  facts  are  equally  disregarded  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  new  school — a  principle,  as  they  call  it,  is  to  them 
what  Johnson  said  a  pun  was  to  Shakspeare,  '  the  fatal  Cleopatra 
for  which  they  would  lose  the  world  and  be  content  to  lose  ii.' 
The  economists  hold  that  imports  and  exports  are  like  the 
action  and  reaction  in  physics — equal,  though  contrary — and  they 
sacrifice  British  to  foreign  agriculture,  in  the  hope  and  promise 
that,  though  the  former  might  be  ruined  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  the  manufacturer  must  thrive  by  a  corresponding 
export  of  goods  to  balance  the  account.  We  denied  that,  oven  it 
this  were  true,  it  would  be  eventually  beneficial  to  the  several  c»»in- 
mercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country ;  but  hnw 
lamentably  different  from  the  truth  has  it  turned  out  to  be  !  No 
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great  experiment  on  the  commerce  of  nations  was  ever  broiig^ht 
to  so  early,  so  remarkable,  and  so  favourable  a  trial : — the  world 
was  at  peace — the  countries  within  themselves  prosperous,  and 
similarly  and  simultaneously  so  in  an  unprecedented  degree — 
all  were  vyin^  with  each  other  in  the  happy  and  profitable  arts  of 
peace.  The  Bank  of  England  in  March,  1845,  had  16,204,220/. 
of  gold  and  silver  in  her  coffers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  that 
favourable  opportunity  to  try  his  grand  experiment :  he  opened 
our  ports  to  foreign  manufactures  by  low  duties ;  and  the  unex- 
pected events  in  Ireland — wholly  unexpected  in  their  extent  and 
<luration — brought  into  immediate  trial  a  branch  of  the  expe- 
riment which  might  otherwise  have  been  wanting.  The  Govern- 
ment pretended*  that  we  required  a  large  importation  of  com, 
and  they  encouraged,  nay,  pressed  and  stimulated  this  importation 
in  a  confidence  (we  hope  sincere)  in  the  truth  of  their  economical 
dogma^  that  every  pound  of  imported  food  must  be  paid  for  by 
an  equivalent  of  exported  manufactures— nay,  we  were  promised 
a  large  balance  in  our  favour  at  the  winding  up  of  the  account. 
Well !  we  hwe  made  the  largest  imports  ever  known,  and  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  It  is,  alas  I  that  our  exports  are  diminished 
and  less  profitable— -that  with  our  greatest  customer*  instead  of  a 
great  balance  in  our  farour,  there  is  in  the  five  years  of  the  expe- 
riment a  fearful  balance  of  35,000,000/.  against  us — that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  manufacturers,  merchants,  banker^  and 
brokers  are  ruined — that  the  wealthiest  firms  are  breaking  and 
oldest  houses  tumbling  down  in  all  directions — that  ^eat  manu- 
factories are  closed,  and  closii^^ — ^that  the  terrified  operatives 
themselves  are  imploring  their  masters  to  work  short  time,  that  iSf 
to  allow  them  to  work  for  short  wages  rather  than  star\'e  altogether. 
We  find  in  the  London  papers  of  the  9th  of  September  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  '  Manchester  Guardian :'— • 

*  Proposed  Seduction  ef  fPi]^.— The  mill-owners  of  Mossley  and 
the  neighbourhood  have  resolved  upon  reducing  the  wages  of  the  (^e- 
rative  spinners  in  their  employ  10  per  cent.  This  determination  of  the 
manufacturers  was  made  known  to  the  work*people  on  Friday  evening 
by  the  following  notice,  which  was  posted  up  in  each  mill : — **  Notice. 
On  and  after  the  17th  September  instant,  n  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
will  take  place  in  the  wages  of  the  spinners  in  our  employ."  This  step 
has  given  much  dissntislaction  to  the  operatives,  who  wished  to  work 
shoi:ter  time  rather  than  be  reduced,* — Standard,  9th  Sept. 

Vnring  these  calamitous  vicissitudes  bread  rose  for  a  time  to  an 
nn^^yrecedented  price— but  there  was  no  proportionate  rise  of 

-.f  —  

y  *  From  the  5tli  of  June,  1845,  to  the  5lh  of  June,  lfi46,  we  actually  lived  ou  grain 
of  British  and  iiuk  gruwtb|  witb  tiie  ?X€eplion  of  l^^UO^OUO  ^u«rtat  of  com  of  all 
dcacriptiont. 
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Wages;  Inmd  liai  now  faUen  a|i^  to  a  nta  cob^mvIMIj 
cheap,  and  waget  have  not  only  fallen^  h«U  the  xiiUs  «id  imfc> 
•hopt  are  abiolntelj  doeed.   In  the  etato  oC  oonfaaon  inli 

which  the  political  and  commercial  world  Aof  faan  tftrDM,  wt 
are  nnwilling  to  take  upmi  ouraelvea  to  a£Brai  that  all  the  nia- 
dbief  and  misery  that  hare  ao  snddenlj  come  npon  nt  are  liaea- 
ahle  ahsoltttely  and  entirely  to  Wa  Robert  Peel'a  meaaorea.  Wt 
believe  that  they  are  in  a  rery  great  measure.  It  k  at  leaa 
certain  tbattbey  have  followed  closely  on  the  heehof  the  measafw 
which  Sir  Robert  promised  should  prevent  such  calamities.  Aar 
other  fact,  too,  is  indisputable,  that  there  was  not  one  single  pro^ 
pect  of  advantage,  personal,  economical,  or  national,  held  out  to 
us  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Villiers,  or  their  disciple  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  the  result  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which 
has  not  been  within  these  eighteen  mouths  miserably  disappointed 
and  reversed. 

We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  details  familiar  to  evenr 
eye  and  ear  of  commercial  failures  and  manufacturing-  distress, 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  strong  and  growing  evidence 
which  every  day  brings  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  we  long 
ago  stated  on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  We  do  not  believe  thai 
there  ever  can  be  anv  such  thing.  Free  imports  we  can  under- 
stand, and  that  experiment  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  makm?. 
with  what  success  we  have  just  seen  ;  but  without  a  reciprtxity 
there  can  be  no  free  trade,  and  where  have  we  found  the  slighiesi 
response  to  our  invitation?  As  long  as  nations  have  and  make 
debt,  and  levy  and  maintain  armies  and  fleets — and  alternate 
between  expensive  war  and  peace  almost  as  expensive  as  war 
used  to  be — as  long  as  there  are  independent  countries  and  a 
diversity  of  national  interests — as  long  as  there  is  a  diversity  of 
internal  interests  within  the  respective  nations — there  will  be  and 
must  be  a  revenue  of  Customs,  and  the  duties  will  in  every  country 
be  imposed  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  their  own  national 
interests  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  to  the  most  important 
classes  of  their  manufacturing  population.  Free  trade  is  an  ab- 
solute Utopia  which  never  can  have  any  real  existence  bei\\f«i 
independent  manufacturing  nations,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  is  as 
vain,  and  will,  if  proceeded  in,  be  as  destructive,  as  tlio  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  ever  was  to  any  crazy  alchymist. 

This  in  any  case  we  should  have  thought  that  the  most  ordi- 
nary common  sense  must  see ;  but  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel — a  man  of  great  experience,  great  talents,  and,  when  not 
warped  by  some  monomania,  of  great  integrity  and  sagacity — should 
propose  that  England  should  take  the  lead  in  this  dance — ^this 
dance  of  death — sCema  altogether  aatoniahiiig.    England  with 
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800,000,000/.  of  debt,  for  the  interest  of  which  mere  dead 
weight  she  raises  26,000,000/.  of  taxes  every  year — Ena^land, 
which  is  assessed  with  local  and  poor-rates  to  a  greater  amount 
than  the  income  of  most  monarchies — that  England,  with  such  a 
millstone  round  her  neck,  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
comparatively  untaxed  foreigner  on  terms  of  absolute  equality,  is 
a  flagrant  absurdity,  and  can  end  in  nothing  but  ruin.  Though 
we  are  unwilling  to  lengthen  our  paper  by  details  with  which  every 
new^spaper  teems,  we  cannot  resist  offering  one  striking  example 
of  the  impossibility  of  English  manufactures  existing  under  a 
system  of  absolute  free  trade.  If  there  is  anything  in  which 
£ngland  may  be  said  to  have  peculiar  advantages  over  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  in  hardware  ;  she  has  herself  the  best  iron  in  Europe 
except  the  Swedish,  and  the  Swedish  iron  is  at  least  as  accessible 
to  her  as  to  any  country  on  the  Ccmtinent.  We  also  possess  be- 
yond all  countries  the  great  mastery  over  iron  conferred  by  coal, 
and  we  have  also  the  greatest  power  of  machinery,  and  our 
people  have,  of  all  the  world,  the  greatest  aptitude  for  its 
management :  who  therefore  could  hope  to  undersell  us  in  hard- 
ware? VVliat  can  we,  with  our  native  iron,  our  abundant  coal,  our 
•kilful  artizans,  fear  from  anv  rival?  The  *  Standard*  of  the 
•ame  9th  September  states  the  following  evidence : — 

*  Mr*  S.  Thomtoii,  manufactoicr  and  merdiaiit  at  Bimungliaiii— - 

*  There  are  half  a  dozen  laige  BCrew-manufactoien  in  and  aboat 
fiirmiiigham*  Mj  inquiries  amung  (hem  lead  me  to  conclude  that  three 
or  fimr  yean  ago  nearly  one-half  of  the  quantity  produced  went  to  the 
American  market ;  at  present,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  finds  its  way 
there.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  an  extensive  screw-maker,  informs  me 
that  his  returns  alone  to  that  market  were  of  the  value  of  20^000/.  per 
annum.    They  are  now  reduced  to  not  more  than  500/. 

*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  some  articles  of  common 
use,  and  of  qualities  about  equal  to  those  of  English  manufacture,  of 
which  the  prices  are  also  annexed,  are  imported  from  Giermauy  and  sold 
•I  Binningliam : — 

Knives  manufactured  at  Solingen,  Rheniah   «.  d, 

Prussia      .       .       •       •       •       .53  per  dozen. 

Ditto  manufactured  at  Sheffield         •        ,92  „ 
Scissors  manufactured  in  Prussia         •  .71 

Common  gimlets,  manufactured  at  Bamburgh, 

price  at  Binningham,  including  duty  and 

carriage  •      •    5  6  per  grots 

DittOfmamiflmtured  at  Birf/iingham  .       .76  „ 
An  ornamental  cast  in  iron  of  the  statue  of  Guttemburgh  made  at 

Hamburgh,  price  in  Birmingham  9i»6d.f  would  cost  to  moAetU 

JBitmmgkttM  fi5t** 
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And  again— 

•  The  staple  trade  of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Willcnhall,  Darlnston, 
Wednesbury,  Sedgeley,  &c.,  consists  of  the  making  of  biDgea,  bohs, 
naili,  locks,  screws,  &c. ;  articles,  the  main  pari  of  tke  eo$t  ^ wkkk  m 
ikat  ^  tkt  ffwty  amd  ike  eotUfir  workmg  k  Ihehigh  price 
noai  md  irm  his  dxvm  a  great  detd  of  thit  trade  to  Fmana  mi  Bel* 
gium,  which  coontnes  are  now  aaccoMfiiUy  competing  with  our  own 
producers  of  these  articles  in  neutral  markets.  America  now  makes 
nearly  all  her  own  rails.  This  has  oeeurred  within  the  hut Jbur  yean 
onfy.  The  production  of  iron  in  Qermanj,  Belgium,  France,  and  Ame- 
rica has  greatljf  iacreaied.* — Ib» 

We  bnve  no  with  to  lay  undue  strete  on  the  ordinary  flactoa* 
tions  of  mumfactariDg  prosperity — ^it  is  so  essentially  the  ns>- 
tore  and  the  misfortiine  of  that  species  of  industry  to  be  liable 
to  those  ndssitodes,  that  pmdent  statesmen  have  always  viewed 
the  predoininanoe  of  that  interest  in  a  ooontnr  with  apprdieB- 
sion,  and  if  we  do  not  mistake.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  es- 
premed  an  opimon  that  the  increase  of  maxh  a  populatioB» 
already  too  prolific  by  nature,  ought  not  to  be  stimulaled  by 
any  special  enoouragemeAt— yet  soon  after  the  expression,  i£ 
we  correctly  rememlmr  it»  of  this  very  just  opinion,  be,  with  no 
other  object  that  we  can  imagine  than  the  stimulating  this  already 
overgrown  branch  of  industry,  removes  the  whole  duty  on 
ootton-wool.  We  repeat  and  record  our  decided  opinioo,  thai 
against  an  open  trade  with  the  untaxed  or  lightly  taxed  oountiies 
of  Europe  or  America,  no  species  of  our  industry^  agriculture,  or 
manufacture,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  the  bMvier  we^^ 
of  our  taxation  and  the  snjperior  condition  of  our  people,  imd 
Ibe  general  compliealion  of  our  system  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, can  successfully  struggle.  Our  whole  fabric  of  national 
prosperity — and,  whatever  nunor  defeeta  may  be  attributed  to 
It,  a  glorious  fitbiic  it  was  arose  from  this  protective  system : 
if  yon  could  succeed  in  totally  destroying  it^  yon  remoffe  jour 
foundation,  and  the  edifice  will  fall  on  yon-— ^  insane  beads 
that  have  imdermined  it. 

Of  this  opinion  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  even  so  late  as  in  1841, 
when  he  and  his  Apologists  now  represent  him  as  having  already 
thoroughly  adopted  and  even  occasionally  indicated  those  deplor- 
able hallucinations  called  free-trade  principles.  On  the  IStb  of 
May,  1841,  Sir  Robert  said— 

^  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers)  sap  that  his  principles, 

and  the  principles  of  his  friends  who  concur  with  him,  are,  that  without 
reference  to  any  other  consideration  whatever,  our  true  policy  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  Now,  if  these  are  the  principles  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  to  be  uniformly  and  invariably  applied,  without 
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reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  at  which  they 
are  to  be  apphed,  I  can  only  say,  that  in  those  principles,  or  rather  in 
the  application  of  those  principles,  1  do  not  concur*  I  do  not  contest 
them  with  refenuce  to  countriea  in  which,  if  it  werepoisiNe  to  eomeewe 
such  a  COM,  there  are  no  preformed  rtiaiunu  of.soeie^;  hat,  es  my 
nohle  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  justly  said,  in  a  country  of  such  complUxUed 
reloHonSy  of  such  extensive  empire,  in  a  country  where  there  exisi 
moral  and  social  obiiffaiions  wholly  independent  of  mere  commercial 
eonnderaium*^  I  say  invariably  and  uniformly  to  apply  the  principle 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  would  be  in  ray  opinion  to  involve  the 
country  in  extreme  embarrassment,* — Speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties, 

Five  years  later,  in  a  similar  debate  on  these  same  sugar  duties. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  directly  contrary  opinions,  and  made 
the  principle  he  formerly  condemned  his  boast  and  his  guide. 
We  suspect  that  the  boast  is  not  now  a  very  sincere  one.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  himself  were  beginning  to  be 
alarmed;  and  it  is  evident  that  other  bolder  advocates  of  free 
trade  are  already  looking  out  for  excuses  for  their  miscalculations 
and  scapegoats  for  their  failure. 

We  have  been  led  farther  than  we  intended  into  a  renewal  of 
the  free  trade  controversy  as  regards  foreign  countries ;  we  now 
turn  to  subjects  of  still  more  pressing  importance  to  which  we  have 
reason  to  fear  the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  called 
— we  mean  the  system  shadowed  out  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  EUnng 
Lottery  and  (as  now  appears)  long  before  contemplated  by  him 
and  woven  into  many  of  his  most  innocent-looking  measures — of  a 
large,  and  eventually  universal,  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect 
taxation.  We  will  not  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  two  last  num- 
bers against  the  principle  of  such  a  proposition,  but  we  have  since 
then  seen  more  serious  evidence  of  the  deeper  design  with  which 
it  is  now  made,  and  of  the  nearer  danger  with  which  it  threatens 
us.  The  Ministerial  and  Radical  Journals  (in  this  respect  identi- 
fied) have  been  putting  out  feelers,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  prepare 
the  public  for  this  change  by  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  ground  taken  is  prima  fade  plausible 
enough — they  are,  say  these  writers,  '  only  an  insidious  Income 
Tiijc'  This  we  readily  admit,  and  shall  defend  them  on  that 
very  ground.  The  following  is  exhibited  as  the  produce  of  the 
assessed  taxes  of  1843.  Why  this  year  has  been  selected  we 
know  not,  but  it  will  serve  fur  the  argument  as  well  as  any 
other : — 

*  The  window-tas  •  •  •  £1,545,281 
Servants  •  •  •  •  200,251 
Carriages  .  .  •  •  428,903 
Uorsea  for  ridingt  &c.  •        •        •  316,001 

Uorse-dealers 
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Hone-dealen  •        •        •        •  £10,880 

Dop   151,857 

Hair-powder    •        •        •        .  4,312 

Armorial  bearings      •         •         •  67,137 

OamedutMB    •        •        .        •  127,130.' 

All  these  it  is  proposed  to  abolish,  and  to  replace  by  a  proper^  • 
not  an  income — tax.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  show  that  these  taxes 
may  be  in  some  respects  objectionable-— that  on  hair-powder,  paid 
by  about  two  or  three  hundred  persons  who  still  oel%ht  to  be 
waited  upon  by  powdered  footmen^  seems  as  absurd  as  the  prac- 
tice itself ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  all  these  taxes  were  inh 
posed  by  Mr,  Pitt^  and  were  the  other  day  increased  by  ^ 
Whigs,  and  were  maintained  by  Sir  Bobcart  Peel,  whni  he 
was  revising  our  system  of  taxation,  for  the  very  reason  on 
which  they  are  now  objected  to— thai  they  are  indired— ihil 
they  distribute  the  burden  to  be  borne  over  various  ciastpt  pro- 
portionably  to  their  means  and  enjoyments.  It  is  perfectly  tme 
that  they  are  in  fact  a  species  of  income-tax — for  as  men  ge- 
nerally live  in  houses  and  keep  servants,  carriages,  and  horses, 
in  some  degree  proportionably  to  their  revenues,  it  would  ma::e: 
little  to  them  whether  they  paid  the  same  amount  under  ihe 
name  of  assessed  or  of  property  tax.  But  the  chansre  would 
eventually  be  decidedly  in  their  favour,  and  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
sidious features  of  the  scheme  that  it  is  calculated  to  raptmite 
support  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  by  seeming  to  favour  , 
the  more  opulent  classes,  which  in  truth  it  is  meant  to  oppress  I 
and  indeed  to  destroy.  As  they  are  the  chief  payers  of  these  taxes  | 
on  residences,  servants,  and  equipages,  no  doubt,  if  the  same  | 
sum  were  raised  by  a  general  addition  to  the  present  income- 
tax,  the  richer  classes  would  be  proportionably  relieved  by 
spreading  the  burden  more  generally;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  all  his  successors  down  to  Mr.  Baring  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  our  own  day,  have  wisely  preferred  keeping  the 
general  taxation  lower,  and  maintaining  those  special  duties  ihxi 
operated  as  an  income-tax,  graduated  in  some  measure  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  assessed.  It  abates,  too,  the  envy  and 
odium  of  wealth  when  the  taxes  on  its  enjoyment  are  direct  and 
visible.  The  tradesman  who  visits  Chatsworth,  or  the  farmer 
who  hunts  with  the  Bel  voir  hounds — paying  himself  no  duty 
for  his  shop-window  nor  for  his  shepherd's  dog — is  in  some  | 
degree  reconciled  to  the  taxes  he  does  pay  by  seeing  that  the  j 
noble  owners,  in  addition  to  their  proportionate  contribution  to  j 
the  income-tax  and  ail  other  general  taxes,  pay  a  special  conln- 
bution  for  their  conservatories  and  their  carriages,  their  horses  and 
their  hounds.  And  so  we  hold  that  in  principle  it  should  be ;  let 
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those  who  have  peculiar  luxuries  pay  for  them  in  addition  to  what- 
ever may  be  taken  as  the  average  rate  of  necessary  taxation.  It 
makes,  as  we  have  said,  a  species  of  graduation  in  the  income-tax, 
and  is  the  only  kind  of  graduation  that  can  be  established  without 
danger  of  absolute  confiscation;  and  accordingly,  the  object  with 
which  the  abolition  of  the  assessed  taxes  is  proposed  is  conjiscatioti 
— and  nolhing  less.  We  have  the  alarminsf  indications  before  us— 
and  we  must  entreat  every  man  of  property  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
and  who  may  be  for  a  moment  led  astray  by  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  getting  rid  of  the  window-tax,  or  the  horse-tax,  or  the  dog-tax 
— not  to  look  at  items  but  at  principles,  and  for  their  own  sakei 
to  weigh  maturely  the  following  warning. 

This  project  of  absorbing  all  direct  taxation  into  an  income-tax 
is  to  be  found  in  many  of  those  crazy  pamphlets  which  abound  on 
all  subjects,  but  most  on  finance— but  it  never  received,  that  we 
know  of,  the  assent  of  any  rational  man,  till  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  in  the  EUnru/  Letter  that  such  had  been  the  secret  object 
of  his  whole  policy.  This«  which  we  should  two  years  ago  have 
called  a  wild  and  extravBgant  vision^  begins  now  to  assume  some 
consistency.  A  London  newspaper,  conducted  in  general  with  • 
ability,  and  which,  though  unprecedentedly  cheap,  and  of  course 
professing  Radical  principles,  has  shown  itself  on  various  occasions 
lo  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  has  lately  put  forth 
an  article  exceedingly  weak  and  indeed  ridiculous  in  the  details  of 
its  argument^  but  very  portentous  as  an  indication  of  the  views  of 
her  Muesty's  Ministers.  After  enumerating  the  amount  of  the 
assessed  taxes  already  quoted,  and  proposing  their  abolition,  the 
jontnalist  includes  in  the  same  reoomnmdation 

*  the  unredeemed  land-tax^  l|139,148/.'-r 

Here  agsdn  it  seems  as  if  the  Radical  writer  was  adrocatbgihe 
<»use  of  the  landed  interest — and  so  he  is— -with  just  as  much 
•incerity  as  he  had  before,  proposed  to  relieve  the  upper  dasies 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  Assessed  Taxes . 

*  This  last  item  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  ever  com- 
mitted by  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  aggravated 
difficulties  in  which  the  occupant  of  this  office  for  the  time  tiieii  being 
was  involved,  «^o//<  the  year  1789,  made  him  grasp  at  any  means  of  fill- 
ing his  coflers.  Amongst  other  expedients,  he  offered  for  sale  thcjixed 
revenues  of  the  state.  The  landowners  were  enabled  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  a  long-established,  equitable,  and  far  from  heavy  burden  on 
their  properties,  at  a  very  inade<^uate pricey  by  the  Luud-tax  Redemption 
Act.* — Daily  Netvs,  Sept,  14. 

Thia  statement  is  inaccuiate  in  almost  every  point.   The  date  of 
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1 789  is  obyioQftly  a  mere  .enror  of  the  press  for  1 798 ;  but  it  is  t 

mistake  to  call -the  land-tax  the  long-established  fixed  revenue  of 
the  state — it  used  to  be  voted  annually,  and  the  amount  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  from  time  to  time  ;  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.  important  political  struggles  used  to  take  place  on 
voting  a  shilling  more  or  a  shilling  less  of  land-tax.  Mr.  Piti'i 
scheme  of  redemption  was  intended  to  assist  public  credii  by 
absorbinti:  a  quantity  of  stock  equivalent  to  the  amount  redeemed; 
but  he  gave  up  nothing,  ioT  the  land-tax  was  and  is  still  re- 
deemable only  at  its  value  in  the  existing  price  of  the  funds,  and 
that  price,  so  far  from  being  '  very  inadequate/  was  and  is  st» 
little  favourable  to  the  redemption,  that  not  half  of  it,  we  believe, 
was  redeemed  at  the  time,  and  little  or  none  has  been  redeemed 
since.  But  the  real  object  of  these  lamentations  about  the  land- 
tax  is  soon  revealed  :— 

*  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  .xca- 
sioned  by  the  measure.  Had  the  land-tax  been  completely  redeemed, 
instead  of  partially — had  the  measure  been  compulfory  and  of  univeiwl 
application — it  would  have  left  the  Jield  clear  for  the  imposition  of 
some  more  equitable  tax.  As  it  is,  however,  it  furoislies  a  never-faUiDg 
plea  sgainst  imposing  any  further  tizes  upon  land.' 

And  this  is  followed  by  a  proposition — that  the  redemption  of 
what  is  still  unredeemed  shall  be  made  compulsory* — not  to  free 
the  land  from  the  imposition — not  that  those  who  have  a  1  read? 
redeemed,  and  those  who  are  to  be  compelled  to  redeem,  shall 
derive  any  advantage  for  their  money — but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  that  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  may  then  be  equally  liable 
to  some  new  imposition  of  the  same  sort — '  a  more  equitabU  tax 
upon  land :  — 

'  Were  the  redemption  of  the  yet  remaining  land-tax  made  ccmipiiilsory, 
land  would  he  placed  for  the  future,  in  respect  of  national  burdens,  on  the 

same  footing  as  other  property.  There  would  then  be  no  longer  ar.v 
shadow  of  plausibility  for  the  sophistical  allegation  that,  because  a  part 
of  the  land  is  encumbered  with  an  hereditary  burden,  none  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  taxed.  And  thus  a  reveiuie  of  from  ic7i  to  twelve  millions 
annually  might  be  raised  by  the  simple  and  just  process  of  a  direct  im- 
post, the  collection  of  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  felt  less  grievuiiji 
than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inqniaitorial  taxes  alooe.* 

There  is  no  revolutionary  confiscation  of  property,  that  we  ever 
before  read  of,  equal  in  violence  and  injustice  to  this.  Landownen 
are  to  be  compelled  to  redeem  their  land-tax  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  their  means  of  doing  so — and  not  that  they  are  really  to  get 
any  return  for  their  money,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  newly- 
redeemed  land,  as  well  as  all  the  old  redeemed  land^  is  to  be 
thereby  made  liable  to  a  new  and  g«neral  land*tax   owppmted  in 
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the  proposition  at  10  or  12  millions,  beinor  more  than  double  the 
present  tax  on  all  kinds  of  income  and  property  together ! 

But  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  If  this  system  of  direct 
taxation  could  be  universally  and  fairly  applied,  it  would  (as  we 
have  before  admitted)  be  plausible  as  an  internal  regulation  : — (it 
never  can  supersede  custom-duties  as  long  as  national  indepen- 
dence and  rivalries  exist.)  But  we  have  before  shown,  and  former 
advocates  of  direct  taxation  have  confessed,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  devise  any  mode  by  which  it  can  be  fairly  applied.  In  fact, 
direct  taxation  on  the  mass  of  mankind  is  impossible — and  would 
be  intolerable.  But  no  such  difficulty  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
new  school.  The  income-tax  at  present  begins  at  150/.  per  annum 
— all  incomes  below  that  are  only  reached  by  the  indirect  taxation  ; 
— upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  grand  principle,  that  the  '  labourer  is 
to  recruit  his  strength  with  untaxed  food,'  the  j7ialt,  tea,  and  sufjar 
duties  must  follow — and  perhaps  immediately — the  fate  of  the 
duties  on  corn ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  must  fall  on 
property : — and  not  even  by  such  a  property-tax  as  we  now  pay. 
No — a  new  element  is  introduced — income  is  no  longer  to  be 
taken  into  account — nor  even,  it  seems,  property^  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word — but  what  is  now  emphatically  and  signi- 
ficantiyj  it  seems,  called  '  realised  property.* 

*  Sttbititate  for  tlie  income-tax  ai  it  at  present  stands  the  ssme 
amount  of  direct  tax  on  the  rents  and  |nrofits  of  teaUted property^  and 
the  aggregate  revenue  now  raised  in  the  form  of  income-tax  and  assessed 
taxes  (excluding  the  unredeemed  land-tax)  might  be  collected  by  a 
much  more  simple  and  less  expensive  machineiy*  The  weight  of  what 
is  now  levied  as  income-tax  would  also  be  by  this  means  more  equitably 
apportioned.  The  scanty  stipends  of  the  merchant's  and  lawyer's  clerk, 
of  the  man  of  letters,  and  of  the  whole  class  to  which  they  belong,  would 
thus  be  thrown  free  ;  while  the  tax  would  be  imposed  upon  those  >vha^ 
having  realised  property  to  be  guarded,  are  fairly  liable  to  pay  for  the 
protection  of  the  laws  iu  proportion  to  the  value  which  they  secure  to 
them.* 

We  must  here  observe  en  passant  that  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
foregoing  extract  completely  nullify  the  earlier  argument — for 
assuredly  men'i  casual  incomes  and  personal  profits  are  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  and  indebted  to  iheprotedim  of  the  laws 
and  the  good  order  and  security  of  social  life  than  realised  property, 
which^  if  property  is  to  exist  at  all,  is  the  least  liable  to  disturb- 
ance. But  there  can  be  little  doubt — from  the  tone  assumed  by 
those  who  perhaps  truly  assume  to  be  viceroys  over  the  Govern- 
menty  and  from  the  tone  of  the  Government  organs— that  there 
are  some  designs  of  throwing  the  weight  of  the  Assessed  Taxes 
on  what  they  denominate  rsoAM  property — of  attempting  to 
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make  a  differential  icale  between  inoomn  and  prcpm^,  wfaic^ 
will  end  in  TelieTiqg  income  altogether  of  extending,  probablj, 
the  eiemption  from  150/.  to  some  higher  sum  -and  fioallyt  b/ 
perhapa  aome  attempt  at  a  direct  graduation  of  the  proper^4ax 
a  series  of  operations  which  will  immediately  amount  to  a  partial 
and  will  soon  grow  to  bo  a  more  eKlennve  confiscation  of  wlwtliit 
hitherto  been  called  property.  This  scheme  if  now  openly  avowed. 
If  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  it  will  be  one  of  the  firat  aa  well  aa 
the  most  vital  dutiea  of  the  Conaervative  party  to  reaiat  the  ialr»> 
daction  of  this  new  system  of  taxation — on  which  we  must  preptie 
ourselves  to  encounter  not  merely  the  Government  which  may  pro* 
pose  it,  but  all  auch  as  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Elkia^lAtUr 
— while  the  essential  character  of  the  House  of  CkMnmQBS  ilself 
fas  exhibited  in  Mr.  Dodd^s  Summary)  will  be  more  fiafomaUe 
taan  any  that  was  ever  assembled  to  such  levellin|f  exparimfli 
Let  ns  be  well  assured  that  a  proposition  for  repfialiiig  laigt 
branches  of  our  present  taxation^  and  replacing  ihom  with  an  in- 
creased assessment — ^perhaps  even  a  graduated  on»<— on  *  wmUmi 
property  *  above  — car  perhapa  SOOt — will  meet  aocli  ancon- 
ragement,  as  it  will  reqmre  all  the  good  sense  and  good  fodhagof 
the  oounUy*  and  the  most  cordial  union  of  all  who  do  not  look  la 
a  radical  revolution  in  GktvemmenI  as  well  aa  in  Property,  to  re> 
sist.  This  new  peril — ^nearer  and  more  seriou%  we  fear,  thsn  is 
generally  supposed — ^we  owe  to  the  principles  of  the  EMf^  LMir. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  the  old  Whig*  anatocra^ 
and  of  the  members  classed  as  reelites  are  prepared  to  IbDow 
out  the  principles  of  thai  Ma^m  Charta  of  oonfis«ition.  Are  the 
great  or  the  small  landed  proprietors  of  those  partiea  prepared  lor 
a  financial  revolution  (and  all  revolutions  have  had  tbeir  origin  in 
financial  difficulties)  which  must  inevitably^  if  earned  ont  to  iIm 
extent  of  the  enounced  principle,  prodnoe  a  national  bankruptcy 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  ariatooratical  and  monarchical  hranrhsi 
of  the  Constitvtionf  Thb  entire  retolntion  in  the  financial  esn* 
dition  of  the  country,  if  really  contemplated  by  men  in  high  place, 
which  we  should  Uiink  impossible  but  for  the  suspicioQa  indiG^ 
tions  which  surround  us,  would  require  a  much  more  rr^imh^ 
consideration  than  our  present  limited  space  can  pemat ;  wa 
would  on  this  subject  recommend  to  our  readers  Mr*  M<?al- 
loch*s  late  excellent  essay  on  taxation.    And  we  wonld  specially 

*  In  lookiii}^  at  Sir  Robert  Po^rs  sprecli  wlion  jimposing  the  fax,  we  ohgcifi  tk«t  be 
promued  tb&t  in  tbree,  or  at  most  iu  live  years,  the  Govcmmetit  would  be  aUe  'ii 
peme  with  tba  /fieMM-TSur.'  Wm  Urn  touM  ulterior  object  ooseaslcd  vadtt  tkn 
expmiotit  Was  there  Kmie  intent  to  lay  grunuds  for  a  ftifnre  dutmction  bctvM 
the  inromr  rin<l  \\\e  property  branches  of  the  tax?  Nn  one  at  the  time  couM  dream  d 
any  Jiuch  juggle }  but  it  is  such  a  one  at  the  authors  ui'  thfii^Pedite  pampbku  «t  fatfc 
notiowl  wQiiU  be  likely  to  argue  ttoau 
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reoommend  to  tboM  who  are  desirous  of  freeing  from  taxation 

the  instruments  of  wealth,  to  consider  the  consequence  of  over- 
taiing  the  most  important  of  all  instruments — capital. 

This  danger  menaces  our  internal  interests — but  there  is  an- 
other branch  of  the  Free-Trade  mania,  equally,  if  not  indeed 
more  instantly  menacing,  and  which  affects  our  national  existence 
— we  mean  the  avowed,  and  in  some  cases  already  executed,  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  to  overthrow  our  Colonial  system, 
and  their  evident  leaning  to  an  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
We  will  endeavour  to  recapitulate  and  enforce  in  the  fewest  words 
possible  our  objections  to  these  projects. 

We  say  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  Colonies,  that  the  two  new 
principles  adopted — the  giving  them  governments  responsible  to 
local  legislatures,  and  the  releasing  them  from  all  reciprocation  of 
commercial  favour  with  the  mother  country — are  neither  more  nor 
XessXh^ndiscohnization.  If  Canada  is  to  be  governed  by  a  native 
Cabinet  resj>onsibie  to  her  own  Legislative  bodies — if  her  pro- 
duce is  to  receive  no  favour  in  the  English  market,  and  English 
produce  no  favour  in  hers — and  if  British  or  Canadian  shipping  is 
to  have  no  more  advantage  in  the  transport  of  either  produce  than 
French  or  American — will  Lord  Grey  be  pleased  to  tell  us  in 
what  way  Canada  will  differ,  with  regard  to  us,  from  one  of  the 
United  States,  except  our  being  burdened  with  live  kxphnsl  of 
defending  and  the  peril  o/"  losing  it  i  If  the  Mauritius  is  no  longer 
to  have  her  produce  protected  from  competition  with  the  slave- 
grown  sugar  of  Cuba,  why  should  she  not  ask — and  will  she  not 
demand — to  be  restored  to  France,  who  will  be  too  glad  to  em- 
brace her  old  colony  again,  and  cherish  her  with  protection  ? 
Colonies  are,  we  say  boldly,  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatsoever;  it  is 
only  as  they  are  nurseries  for  native  seamen  and  markets  for  native 
industry  that  they  are  of  any  worth.  *  Ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce' used  to  be  a  favourite  toast,  involving  a  wise  and  patriotic 
principle  ;  but,  without  sliips  djadi  commerce,  colonies  are  a  burthen 
and  a  danger,  and  the  8(X>ner  we  are  rid  of  them  the  better. 
Modern  wisdom  invites  us  to  throw  away  all  their  advantages  :  -  if 
we  must  obey  these  oracles,  let  us,  in  the  BMBe  of  oojomon  amme, 
rid  of  the  expense  and  risk  also. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  loss  of  our  colonies  merely  that  this  new 
system  must  involve  us.  If  you  repeal  the  Navigation  Laws,  you 
abandon  your  chief  nursery  for  seamen.  Adam  Smith  himself— 
the  Adam  of  free  trade— ^oefiU  from  bis  gcnerid  doctrine  the 
Navigation  Laws ;  they  are,  he  says,  spedal  and  essential  ^emeiite 
of  national  defence.  To  Adam  Smith's  authority^  and  to  the 
mrgnmmtB  we  adduced  in  our  last  N«unber  on  this  subject,  we 
mmt  now  h^^Jesi^'  lo  add  two  or  tbvoe  obamatioMk  The 
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GftiTjing  trade,  oonndered  in  a  merely  eoonomioal  Tiev,  nrait 
be  eng^roned  hy  the  people  wbo  can  Mid  and  navigate  sfaipe  at 
the  cheapest  rate:— and  l&tf  never  can  be  England^  whim  die  bmIb- 
riala  of  conatniction  and  the  wages  of  wmrkaien  and  aailon  nuHft  be 
dearer  than  in  the  lets-heayily  taxed  conntriea :  Ibr  inetancr,  it  it 
admitted  that  the  ships  of  Northern  Europe  will  ei^^rosa  the  coal- 
trade  along  our  east  coast — ^the  best  perhaps  of  onr  nurseries,  and 
deserving  peculiar  attention,  because  it  is  already  1  ikely  to  be  consi- 
derably affected  by  railroads.  Now  observe  how  all  this  must  ope- 
rate. Steam  has  already  deprived  us  of  much  of  the  natural  defence 
of  our  insular  position.  If  we  add  to  that  the  diminution  of  our  own 
mercantile  and  colonial  navy,  and  affect  to  purchase  ships  and  to 
hire  freight  in  the  cheapest  markets,  we  must  be  satisfie<l  also  to 
resign  that  naval  superiority  which,  like  all  other  articles  of  special 
and  transcendental  necessity,  never  can  be  had  —  pennar.oatly 
and  steadily — what  is  called  dieap.  Every  one  is  aware  of  \hc 
facilities  of  invasion  afforded  by  steam  ;  and  if  steam-vessels  alone 
are  to  be  considered,  the  pass.in;e  of  the  Channel  would  be 
to  a  French  army  little  more  diflicult  than  the  passag^e  of  the 
Rhine.  Nautical  skill  and  nautical  difficulties  would  alike 
be  of  less  account.  The  contest  would  be  essentially  militarr; 
and  when  it  comes  to  that,  we  shall  have  to  figtit  for  Enplani 
on  English  ground.  But  there  is  still,  in  spile  of  the  equall- 
ing powers  of  machinery,  great  room  for  naval  exertion  ;  and 
we  have  been  informed,  on  what  we  consider  good  authoritv, 
that  our  great  General,  who  has  approved  of  extensive  works 
along  the  coast  to  meet  steam  invasion,  has  also,  with  that 
sound  judgment  which  always  directed  his  genius,  recommeiKieil 
a  system  of  naval  co-operation,  by  which  the  seaman  (a  pecu- 
liarly British  production,  that,  like  all  other  British  productions, 
the  free-traders  would  discourage)  may  be  brought  in  to  decide 
the  struggle  between  rival  machineries,  which,  without  the  com- 
mand of  the  seas  by  great  fleets,  must  always  expose  us  to  the 
shame  and  the  havoc  of  actual  invasion. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  novel  form  maritime  war  miT 
take  under  the  influence  of  this  new  element — steam  ;  but  we  >* 
no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  we  should  lose  any  of  our  ancieni 
superiority  ;  nay,  we  might  even  calculate  on  increasing  it.  Our 
materials  are  at  least  as  good  as  any ;  our  machines  and  our  me- 
chanics are  better;  and  our  seamen  are  not  yet  diminished,  nor  at 
all  degenerated.  In  a  sienm-Jight ,  therefore,  we  have  still  the 
same,  if  not  a  greater,  prospect  of  success ;  but  that  would  not 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  English  shores.  We  might  capture 
twenty  sail-of-the-line  off  Ushant,  while  50,000  men  were  lande«l 
in  Sussex.   Steam- boats  are  a  bridge.    We  may  oona&der  it  «s 
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too  certain  that  steam  navio^ation  has  changed  the  position  of  this 
country  from  beings  impregnable  to  being  only  defensible.  If  we 
abandon  our  old  colonial  and  maritime  system^  we  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  lay  aside  all  the  old  prejudice  of  our  ancestors  against 
standing  armies.  We  must  have  a  standing  army  in  England,  and 
a  great  one>  instead  of  what  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  national 
defence — a  standi nr/  navy. 

It  is,  we  think,  worth  while  to  explain  in  a  few  words  how  that 
system,  now  threatened  with  so  serious  a  change,  operated.  In  times 
of  peace  a  small  naval  force  only  was  kept  in  commission,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  nucleus  to  be  increased  on  any 
emergency,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  visit  our  colonies  and  trading 
stations.  This  force  was,  the  year  before  the  French  revolutionary 
war  (1792),  only  13,000  men.*  In  the  first  years  of  the  present 
peace  the  Tory  Government — under  the  Whig  clamour  for  eco- 
nomy, and  feeling  moreover  that  a  low  peace  establishment  was 
bj  no  means  incompatible  with  larger  exertions  if  they  should 
become  necessary — voted  (from  1816  to  1824)  only  13,000  and 
14,000  men :  but  the  true  standing  navy — the  real  safety  of  the 
cioiuitij'— 4s  the  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sea« 
men  who  are  employed  durinf  peace  in  the  general  commerce 
of  the  conntry.  The  ships  in  conunission  are  manned  bj 
ToluDtary  enlistments  for  about  three  or  five  years ;  and  for  a 
nomber  so  comparatively  smalls  voluntary  enlistment  sufficed^ 
though  sometimes  not  without  considerable  delay^for  ships  have 
been  many  months  in  commission  before  they  could  be  manned* 
The  good  treatment^  however^  and  lenient  disciphne,  together 
with  increased  pay  and  comforts,  and  service-pensions;,  have  lat- 
terly made  the  Royal  Navy  so  popular  with  the  seamen,  and  the 
class  of  seamen  itself  has  under  the  wise  system  of  our  Naviga- 
tion Laws  so  much  increasedj  that  there  is  found  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  30,000  seamen— -about  the  number  which  has  been 
TOted  these  last  few  years.  Now  this  number^  though  nearly 
double  the  number  employed  in  1824,  or  which,  we  think,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  peace,  ought  to  be  employed,  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  various  duties  of  late  imposed  on  the  navy.  It  would  be 
totally  inadequate  for  a  war  even  with  a  single  power;  and  we 

f probably  never  shall  again  have  only  one  enemy  to  contend  with, 
n  any  emergency  the  services  of  the  mercantile  seamen  must  be 
called  in,  either  by  the  alow  and  ineffective  inducement  of  boun- 
ties, or  by  the  mm  tummary  and  productive  process  of  im« 
pressmcnt* 

This  was  our  cheap  but  most  eflecttve  system  of  national 


*  Exclusive  of  the  Marinei,  which  are  in  the  pro|>ortion  of  about  tvvo  tifihs  of  the 
teamen  voted  ;  but  it  is  tu  the  milort  only  that  our  observations  apply  tliroughout. 
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defence.  Instead  of  kreping'  100.000  men  in  commission  at  an 
enormous,  and  for  the  tirno  useless,  expense,  ihey  are  enma- 
inged  lo  eniplov  themsolvos  in  the  coasling,  colonial,  and  foreisu 
trades.  When  war  comes,  and  that  they  can  no  lonerer  pursue 
their  peaceful  callinij.  aud  become  tlicmselves  liable  to  capture  and 
^(?r«»?V7r?  pr7.Wf,  the  Hoy al  Navy  calls  them  into  military  action. both 
of  airiri  ession  nrrainst  the  enemy  and  of  protection  to  those  of  their 
fellows  Still  enp:a2ed  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  they  are  paid  off  and  return  to  their  ordinary-  emplov- 
ment,  where,  instead  of  becoming  less  useful,  they  are,  as  if  in 
ft  school,  every  day  acquirinp:  additional  skill  and  aptitude  for 
future  service  in  the  Royal  Navy.  To  foster  and  encourag-e  this 
admirable  system,  which  trained  men  in  peace  to  the  highest  datief 
of  war,  and  which — when  last  tried — exhibited  its  results  in  a 
galaxy  of  victories  too  long  to  be  named  and  too  glorious  to  re- 
quire it,  was  the  main  object  of  our  colonial  policy  and  Navigation 
Laws;  and  in  fact  all  our  colonial  expenditure,  and  the  additioiiil 
increased  freightage  to  which  the  Navigation  Laws  may  hare  tab- 
jected  our  trade,  was  the  price  we  paid  for  this  standhi^  vatff. 
We  did  not  directly  pay  these  100,000  men  for  their  liability  Id 
be  called  upon  to  serve,  but  we  indirecdj  paid  tkem  bj  the  £svoar 
and  enconragement  which  mercantile  commerce  received. 

We  nsed  to  hear  violent  complaint!  of  the  injnstice  and  tjrannj 
impressment — ^nay^ita  legality  was  at  one  time  disputed ;  but  the 
dutj  of  compulsory  service  in  defence  of  the  state  is  as  old  ss 
society  in  England^  or  indeed  as  any  civilized  government ;  it  is 
a  law,  we  may  say^  of  nature,  and  exists  by  land  as  well  as  bj 
Bea«  as  2s  proved  in  principle  by  the  feudal  services  and  ^bepom 
eondtahu  of  old^  and  by  the  milida-ballots  in  modem  practice. 
The  landsman  is  bonnd  to  ser? e  by  land,  the  seaman  to  aerre  by 
sea— but  there  is  always  snch  a  supply  of  landsmen  irilling  and 
able  to  undertake  a  service  whidi  requires  no  antecedent  i^nca- 
tion  or  skill,  for  a  very  small  bounty,  that  compulsion  is  sddoDi 
actually  necessary ;  While  the  seamen  are  a  limited  dasa— with 
special  requisites  only  to  be  obtained  by  education,  pracdo^ 
and  peculiar  aptitude — a  class  who  can  always  find  emplojmcttt 
in  private  trade,  and  who,  therefore,  will  not,  to  a  suiBcieDt  asleiit 
for  the  greater  numbers  required  in  war,  voluntarily  resign 
peisotial  independence,  and  often  the  higher  wages  of  a  private 
trader,  for  the  discipline  and  restraint  of  a  man-of-war — to  whi^ 
there  used  to  be  little  other  inducement  than  honourable 
danger.  The  real  hardship  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  re* 
loctance  was  that  we  forced  men  to  serve  the  public  at  lower 
wages  than  the  merchant  would  give  them.  The  superinr  acJ' 
vantages  which  have  been  gradually  (but  at  a  great  standm? 
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expense)  extended  to  the  Royal  Navy  have  wonderfully  aided 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  after  a  thirty  years'  peace  people 
begin  to  look  upon  impressment  as  an  antiquated  abuse — an  obso- 
lete relic  of  the  old  oppression  which  never  can  revive.  We  tell 
them  that  they  are  egregiously  mistaken  :  not  only  can  the  country 
never  dispense  with  the  power  of  naval  impressment,  but  we  are, 
we  fear,  destined  to  see  not  merely  a  standing  army,  but  a  con- 
scription to  maintain  it,  whenever  it  becomes  too  large  to  be  re- 
cruited by  volunteers — those  adventurous  youths  who  '  hang  loose 
on  society;'  and  when  we  are  driven  to  a  conscription  ashore, 
it  is  very  plain  that  this  will  be  more  or  less  extensive  and 
stringent  in  proportion  as  we  have  a  less  or  a  greater  number 
of  seamen  ready  to  stand  in  the  first  line  and  bear  ihe  first 
brunt  of  our  insular  defence.  The  maintenance,  therefore,  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  and  every  other  possible  encouragement 
that  is  given  to  the  native  ship  and  the  native  sailor,  is  so  much 
saved  to  the  country  in  the  expense  of  the  army  and,  as  we  shall 
find  whenever  a  war  comet,  in  the  personal  service  that  will  neces- 
sarily be  extorted  from  individaals  at  home.  Let  us  recollect  that 
even  when  Howe  and  Duncaiij  Jenrii  and  Nelson>had  swept  hos- 
tile fleets  from  tbe  face  of  the  ocean,  we  were  obliged  to  call  out« 
in  additAOD  to  the  regular  army  and  compeUed  militia,  50,000  of  an 
army  of  reeerre*  and  300,000  volanteert.  {Am.  Reg.  1803.) 
Against  the  oonstant  and  extended  powers  of  steam  no  partial  levies 
or  Tolnntarj  enrolments  will  suffice ;  and  we  especially  warn  tbe 
new  members  of  Parlisment  that,  in  addition  to  all  other  diffi- 
culties and  objections,  every  step  towards  impairing  the  inOuence 
oi  the  Navigation  Laws  is  an  advance  towards  the  Continental 
sjstem  (for  steam  makes  us  almost  a  part  of  the  Continent)  of 
powerful  standing  armies  and  conscriptions  to  maintain  them,  and 
as  a  neeestary  consequence  the  probable  shifting  of  battle-fields 
from  Flanders  and  Picardy  to  our  own  shores-— from  Ramillies 
•Dd  WmwIoo  U>  P«*«iiMy  Lenl  or  Bufaam  Down.  Tbe^  .re 
considerations  which  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  advo- 
cates for  free  trade,  and  which  they  will  no  doubt  call  wild  and 
▼isionwy ;  but  long  attention  to  subjects  <^  this  kind,  and  a  distinct 
recollection  of  tbe  situation  of  this  country  in  its  last  struggle 
with  Buonaparte,  together  with,  as  we  brieve,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  probable  results  of  steam  navigation,  convince  us  of  the 
jnstioe  of  the  apprehensbns  we  have  expressed^  and  of  the  vital 
im|Mirtance  to  the  safety  of  the  empire  of  resolutely  and  decidedly 
resuting  my  weaswre  that  can  tend  in  any  degree  to  destroy  or 
weaken  our  own  natural  peculiar  monopoly^  our  insular  position, 
which  Las  generated  our  shipping  and  our  seamen,  and  of  which 
in  return  these  are  the  first  and  best  prutcciion  and  safeguard. 
The  Committee  which  sat  last  Session  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 
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and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  iome  of  his  friends  itiended 
with  sach  remarkable  sMidaity  and  so  e?ident  a  delenninatiaa 
against  that  system,  was  little  better  than  a  solemn  mockerj — a 
vain  and  idle  and  delusive  inTestigation»  set  on  foot  and  purned, 
we  fear,  only  to  endeavour  to  find  some  odour  for  the  oasilemplaiBd 
change.  A  statesman  needs  not  inquire  whether  these  laws  do 
not,  to  a  certain  d^ee«  trammel  trade  and  enhance  freighls«-that 
needs  no  inquiry.  It  is  evident ;  but  so  do  all  measnresof  secaiitjr 
and  defence — so  do  lighthouse  dues— so  do  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns.  The  real  question  for  both  ministers  and  people  is,  whether 
the  amount  of  impediment  or  dearness  created  by  the  Navigalaao 
Laws — even  if  much  larg^er  than  any  one  pretends  it  to  be — is  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  additional  security  that  they  conthbnle 
to  our  harvests  and  our  homes — the  inviolability  of  our  territory— 
our  independent  national  existence. 

On  a  question  so  vital  as  we  consider  this  to  be,  we  cannat 
refrain  from  adding  one  remarkable  fact  of  another  class,  which 
will  develop  the  kind  of  tactics  by  which  this  irec-lrade  fraud 
is  to  be  imposed  upon  us.  The  unhappy  Irish  famine,  that 
was  made  the  stalking-horse  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn- laws,  was 
also  made  the  pretext  for  proposing  the  suspension  of  the  Xaii- 
gation  Laws.  It  was  pretended  that  there  was  not  Rritibh  freight 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  Ireland.  There  was,  in  fact,  do 
want  of  shipping  for  all  legitimate  trade;  and,  though  the  im- 
mense speculations  in  particular  ports  created  a  partial  glut  before 
shipping  could  be  prepared  to  meet  it,  the  truth  is  that  no  ships 
(or  none  worth  mentioning)  were  eventually  employed  thai  nii^jhi  j 
not  have  equally  brought  their  cargoes  under  the  Navlgniion  j 
Laws.  But  this  outcry  helped  to  increase  the  public  panic,  to  swell 
the  clamour  against  the  corn-laws,  and  to  create  prejudice  agamsl 
the  Navigation  code — and  so  it  was  passed  ;  and  the  result  of  all 
this  irregular  legislation — all  these  stimulants  to  speculation — all 
these  undue  and  unnecessary  incentives  to  importation,  has  been  to 
swamp  the  markets,  and  drown  most  of  those  who  were  rash  enough 
to  yield  to  these  delusive  impulses.*  The  device  was  in  character 
with  the  rest  of  these  insidious  prooeedings*  and  the  reaolt  iiss 
been  even  more  immediately  calamitous. 

We  have  thus  treated — very  imperfectly,  we  are  aware — ^ths 
three  great  subjecu  which  are  likely  to  be  broaght  into  the  eaiiiest 
discussion — the  Christianity  of  our  constitution— the  aecnrity  o£ 
property  and  public  Oe<lit — the  elements  of  our  maritime  power, 
colonial  empire^  and  national  safety.    Upon  the  first  of  these  we 

•  Atone  time  30,000  tons  of  sliippinj^  had  cotigrejfate<l  at  Ne.r  ^'ork,  which  cffd^.i 
oNain  no  ladings;  freights  that  had  jumped  up  to  \Am.  fell  to  'Is, ;  and  we  itare  aeea 
in  the  newroapen  of  a  fbttnight  ago^  tlist  Mmm  mmI  wm  tetoaUy  mM  ia  Brifte 
ll.  per  ton  ohcaper  Ihan  jwmw.  ^ 
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have  no  indication  how  ihc.  third  party  may  be  disposed  to  vote:  on 
the  two  latter  their  Leader — for  so,  in  spite  of  his  Nolo  episcopari, 
we  must  presume  to  call  him — has  ^\\qv\  in  his  Elhing  Letter  so  dis- 
tinct a  pU'dfre — not  merely  of  opinions,  but  of  actual  desig^ns  if  his 
ministerial  career  had  not  been  arrested — that  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  with  perhaps  some  special  reserve — some  fertinm  quid  to 
preserve  a  colour  of  individual  consistency — Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
substantially  forward  these  measures,  whoever  may  propose  them. 
We  know  that  some  persons  for  whom  we  have  fjreat  respect  have 
even  of  late  expressed  a  reluctance  to  break  altofrether  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  a  hope  that  the  Conservative  party  might  be  again 
united  under  his  command.  We  should  most  heartily  join  in  the 
same  wish,  if  we  could  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  or  could 
rejoin  his  ancient  banner ;  but  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  declare 
that  we  hold  such  a  hope  to  be  a  dangerous  delusion.  The  thing 
is  impossible ;  the  attempt  would  produce  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  mischief.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  merely  pledged  to  all 
ihe  measures  that  the  Conservative  body  deem  so  perilous  to  the 
country,  but  he  is  in  the  first  degree  the  author  of  the  danger ; 
and,  putting  out  of  consideration  all  older  cantes  of  oomplaini 
and  distrust,  the  Conservative  party  can  never  have  any  confidence 
in  the  speaker  of  the  Revahitionarj/  Speech  which  closed  his  admi- 
nistration, and  the  not  less  revolutionary  EUnng  Letter  which  fol- 
lowed it.  We  deeply  and  on  every  account^  personal  and  public, 
deplore  it ;  but  we  believe  the  schism  to  be  utterly  irreooncilablej 
and  we  think  it  onr  duty  to  express  that  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  litUe  more  to  do  than  to  repeat,  with 
additional  earnestness,  the  advice  respectfully  offered  at  the  close 
of  our  last  Nomber,  that  the  peculiar  and  indeed  unparalleled 
position  of  the  Conservative  Party  requires  the  most  cordial 
union — the  firmest  reflation,  and  at  the  'same  time  the  greatest 
cantion — ^we  should  say  reluctance — in  taking  any  step  or  in 
raising  any  questions  of  their  own.  They  must  recollect  that 
though  one  element  of  their  strength  is  the  division  of  their  <n>« 
ponents,  they  themselves  arC'— as  their  party  has  been  for  half  a 
oentuiy,  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt*s  unfortonate  mismanagement  of  the 
Cathouc  question-— divided  on  that  important  subject;  that  since 
then  other  shades  of  difference  on  minor  matters  have  supervened, 
all  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  great  interests  that 
we  have  treated  of,  but  sufficient  to  distract  and  divide  the  party, 
if  improdently  pushed  into  discDSsion.  We  ooojure  them  there- 
f<Hre  to  forget^  or  at  least  to  postpone,  all  their  minor  differences 
in  presence  of  the  revolutionary  attack  with  which  we  are  me- 
naced— to  take  up  a  defensive  position,  and  not  be  tempted  from 
it  till  they  shall  see — as  tliey  soon  will — symptoms  of  a  break-up 
amongst  their  opponents.    Their  duty  is  resistance,  and  they  will 
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hAve  enough  to  resbt.  If  tbej  attempt  to  advano^  thej  will 
aMuredly  give  their  enemies  a  greater  advantage  over  them,  aad 
Lord  John  will  again  be  able  to  quote  the  triumphant  ftidama- 
tion  of  the  great  Whig  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  indiscretion 
of  the  Tories^'  The  Lord  hath  ddivered  thmn  inte  <mr  hemd§." 

We  well  know  how  irksome  such  a  line  of  policj  must  be  to 
men  of  honour  and  spirit,  indignant  at  the  treatment  thsj  have 
experienced,  and  alarmed  at  the  danger  with  which  the  Coaste* 
tion  is  menaced ;  but  it  is  the  imperions  neoessitj  of  the  stale  of 
parties  and  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  evident,  means  to  assume  the  convenient 
station  ui  arbiter  between  opposing  interests :  he  means  to  sit 
apart  in  tlie  cloudy  recosscs  of  his  own  Olympus,  and  wei^h 
in  his  supreme  scales  the  fates  of  contending  parties.  We  \>nrn 
the  Tories  to  allow  him  no  such  a  position — to  dethrone  itjis 
mock  Jupiter — to  provoke  no  conflict  which  he  can  come  forward 
to  deride — but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  up  themselves  ihat 
neutral  ])osilion — to  wait  to  see  how  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John — 
who  cannot  long  go  on  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  smeliin? 
at  the  same  nosegay — dispose  of  their  respective  pretensions.  Lei 
the  Tories  maintain,  as  we  think  it  possible  for  them  to  do.  the 
power  of  arbitration  between  those  parties.  We  have  said  that  in 
the  most  important  points  of  danger  to  our  institutions  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Peelites  may  be  allies  —  but 
they  must  also  be  rivals.  Lord  John  will  not  submit  to  Peel's  super- 
cilious protection,  nor  Peel  to  Lord  John's  ministerial  dictation. 
There  will  probably  be  many  occasions  in  which  the  only  imc 
Conservatives,  even  if  unable  to  carry  good  measures,  may  prevent 
mischief,  and  will  at  least  have  the  choice  between  bad  and  worse. 
If  they  will  be  satisfied  '  to  bide  their  time/  and  to  waii  thsir 
opportunities  with  prudence,  steadiness,  and  discipline^  thej  wfll 
find  that,  even  in  this  strange-looking  House  of  ComoMms,  tb«j 
are  in  numbers  greater  than  anj  other  distinct  party,  and  thai 
it  is  only  by  a  combination  (too  probable,  we  admit)  of  jaaloai 
and  discordant  factions  that  they  can  be  on  any  point  overpowered. 
They  may  be  assured  that»  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Gorero- 
ment^-of  the  great  aocession  of  strength  which  the  Radical  and 
Dissenting  factions  have  received— and  of  the  defection  q£  Sm 
Robert  Peel — the  old  tru^hearted  party  has  still  such  a  anpe* 
riority  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  country  at  large,  as  must 
give  them  bcith  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  strength  in  reaistiag  all 
,  threatened  innovations  of  serious  moment ;  with  every  fidr  bop% 
'when  this  tyranny  shall  be  overpast,'  of  repbcing  aubstaBtiMly 
the  government  of  the  country  on  its  andeat  princaples^  Com- 
meraalf  Coostitntionai»  and  Christian. 
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over  their  i$nie9,  236— Mr.  Fullarton's 
remarks  on  the  system  adopted  by  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  236 — Bank  circulation 
in  1829,  238— Scotch  Banks  and  de- 
posits, t6. — average  circulation,  239 — 
average  circulation  of  English  country 
Banks,  ib.  — the  distribution  of  pro- 
vincial circulationj  239— circulation  of 


agricultural  Banks,  240>— yajriation  in 

aiiantity  of  local  notes,  241 — periodical 
uctuatioQS,  t6.— eimilarity  between  a 
mixed  and  entirely  metallic  circala- 
tion,  242 — want  of  power  of  the  Bank 
of  England  over  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  245  —  Parliammtary 
turns,  244 — state  of  affairs  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  CbaHer  in  1844,  245— 
Sir  R.  Peel's  speech,  ib. — liis  measures, 
246 — BIr.  Fullarton*s  obserralions  on 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  Bank 
of  Enpland,  24S— the  Irish  currency  in 
1804.  249 — operatioiu  of  Scotch  bauk- 
ers,  ib.  —  die  system  adopted  in  tbc 
United  States,  260— Mr.  H^wet' speerfa, 

251 —  railway  speculations  of  1845, 

252 —  annual  circulation  from  1810  to 
1846,  254 — inference  deducible  froso, 
256 — instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  financial  resources  of  tbe  awinrxy 
may  l)e  called  into  activity,  252  — 
meaning  of  the  word  '  circulation/  2j8 
— alteration  effected  in  the  cooditioQ  of 
tbe  Bank  by  the  separation  of  depart- 
ments, 258 — state  of  the  Bank  funds  in 
May,  1847.  259 — recent  pressure  con- 
sidered, 260— state  of  the  Bank  ia 
the  autumn  of  1846,  ib. — in  tbe  spriaf 
of  1847,  261 — conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tors, 2b2 — {lassagcs  in  Sir  R.  Peel's 
speeches  com)iare<l,  263 — duty  of  in 
1815,  264— Sir  Chas.  Wood  s  speeek. 
266 — the  only  purpose  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  267 — consequences  of,  368 — 
Lord  Ashburton's  pamplilet,  269— ex- 
tracts, 270  et  $eq. — his  remedies  for 
existing  difficulties,  271 — ou  tlteduties 
and  functioits  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
272 — Mr.  Kiunear's  pamphlet  noticed, 
275  n, 

D. 

Dante,  the  poems  of,  120. 
Darwin,  *on  the  Structure  and  Dtstriba- 
tion  of  Coral  Reefs.'    See  Blackwood. 
Debt,  national,  amount  of,  563. 

*  Devd,*  etymology  of,  51 L 

Direct  taxation,  proposed  system  of,  562. 

*  Ditty,'  etymoloi^y  of,  510. 

Doctor,  the,  by  S  out  hey.  Set  Pantagruel- 
ism. 

Dodd,  Charles  R.,  statements  from  his 

Parliamentary  Companion,  541. 

*  Druid,  etymology  of,  512. 

E. 

Ehrenberg,  experiments  of,  in  prodneing 
slate  from  living  infusoria,  4I6fi.— oa 
coral  formations,  41>j-6. 
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Klbin^^  Letter,  remarks  on  the,  550,  657, 
570,  577. 

Elder,  Jnhii,  letter  from,  to  Henry  VIII. 

ill  defence  of  the  Highlanders,  620. 
Knderby,  Mr.,  enterpriw  of,  res])ectin<f 

antarctic  discoveries,  171,  187. 
England,  the  Church  of.    Stt  Rome. 
Kra,  etymology  of,  5M. 
Kapinchal,  antiquity  of  the  family  of, 

Kssington,  Port,  value  of  as  a  settlement, 

483. 

Ktymologies,  English.    Set  Talbot. 

£urope.  state  of,  between  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Kmpire  of  the  West  and  the 
Reformation,  1 18. 

£velyn,  John,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin 
by,  351 — suggestion  for  a  reprint  of  his 
memoirs,  «6. — account  of  Queen  Mary 
by,  353 — his  marriage  and  friendshijis, 
i6. — life  of  Mrs.  God  ilphin,  354 — his* 
tory  of  the  MS.,  ib. — ancestry  of  Mrs. 
Goilolphiii,  ^i.^her  birth  and  residence 
in  Paris,  356 — account  of  her  early  life 
at  Court,  357 — extract  from  her  diary, 
358 — her  first  acquaintance  with  Kve- 
lyn,  359 — rules  '  prescribed  for  the 
government  of  her  actions,'  360 — her 
talents  generally,  302 — her  conduct  at 
Court,  *6.— engagement  to  Godolphin, 
363 — »he  leaves  tlie  Court,  36  i— Berke- 
ley House,  iL. — her  religious  medita- 
tions, 367 — style  of  confidence  between 
her  and  Evelyn,  368 — his  reasoning 
on  marriage,  369 — her  marriage,  370 
— dejiarture  for  France  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Berkeley,  371 — her  powers  of 
mimicry,  211  ».— return  from  France, 
371— her  conduct  as  wife,  372 — her 
charity,  373— birth  of  her  child,  324 
—  its  con»equences,  ib. — letter  to  her 
husband,  375— his  political  career  and 
death,  376 — descendants,  ib. — practical 
lesson  taught  by  the  biography,  ib. — 
state  of  English  morals  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  3x7  —  considerations  on 
Mrs.  Godol|)hiirs  religious  principles 
379 — mischief  of  religious  novels,  380. 

*  Extant,'  meaning  of,  516. 

F. 

*  Fair-wind,'  etymology  of,  512. 

*  Figures,'  etymology  of,  521. 
Financial  pressure.    Set  Currency. 
Fitzroy,  Capt.,  voyage  of.    Set  Black- 
wood. 

Flechier,  M^moires  de,  sur  les  Grands 
Jours  tenus  i  Clermont  en  1665-6,  1S7 
—general  style  of  the  work,  tb, — authen* 


ticity  of  the  MS.,  188— description  of 
Auvergne,  i6. — state  of  the  province,  VJ2 
— object  of  the  Grands  Jours,  193— the 
entry  into  Clermont,  193 — the  wine  of 
honour,  194 — ^the  opening  of  the  session, 
195— the  family  of  Canillac.  195—197 
— exparte  proceedings,  198 — confisca- 
tion, lb.  and  iL. — execution  in  efllgy.129 
— M.  Talon's  crusade  against  the  clergy, 
200-  his  mother's  interference,  t&.,  202. 
—  execution  of  a  cur6, 201— case  of  the 
Baron  Senegas,  202 — M.  de  la  Mothe- 
Tintry,  203 — curious  customs  for  ob» 
taniing  liberation,  204 — Count  d'Ap> 
chon's  release,  2il5  —  the  Marquis  of 
Canillac,  ib. — his  twelve  apostles,  tfr.— 
his  escape  to  Spain,  206 — his  family, 
•6.— proceedings  agairtst  his  son,  207 — 
the  Count  de  Beaune,  208 — the  Count 
du  Palais  and  his  son,  202  —  M. 
Desheraux,  212 — M.  de  Montrallat, 
214— custom  of  *  Merduia  Mutttrum* 
ib. — main  object  of  the  Grandji  Jours, 
215  — Beaufort-Canillac,  ife  — th«>  Sene- 
chal,  tb.  —  effect  of  the  death  of  the 
Queen  Mother  on  the  proceedings,  2Iii 
— the  Baron  d'Espinchal,217 — bis  con- 
duct to  his  wife,  219— other  charges 
against  him,  221 — judgment  on  him, 
ib. — his  asylum  in  Paris  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  222— his  temerity  at 
Riom,  ib. — his  cunning,  223 — conclu- 
sion of  his  hisrory,  225 — case  of  the 
Combaliboeufs,  224— summary  of  tho 
proceetiings  of  the  Court,  226  —  ex- 
penses, 227 — object  of  the  Grands  Jours 
considered,  22S. 
Flinders,  Capt.,  survey  of  coral  reefs  by, 
475,  im 

France,  estrangement  of  the  literary  men 
of,  from  the  Church,  153. 

Frascati,  Fanny  Kemble's  description  of 
her  residence  at,  457. 

Free  trade  measures,  review  of  their  con- 
sequences,      tt  teq. 

Fullarton,  J.,  Esq.    See  Currency. 

Fullerton,  Lady  (v.,  her  novel  of  *  Grant- 
ley  Manor,*  ^  m, 

G. 

Gael,  the,  indication  of  the  progress  of 
European  conquest  derivable  from  ex- 
istent names  of,  514. 

*  Gallant,'  etymology  of,  513. 

Giardinelli,  Prince,  attention  of,  to  Mr. 
Lear,  462. 

Giotto,  ])aiiitings  by,  32 — death  of,  36— 

style  of,  3S, 
Godfather  and  godmotLtr,  etymology  of, 

522, 
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Godolphin,  Mrs.,  the  Life  of.  See  Evelyn. 

Grands  Jours,  189. 

Gregory  XVI.,  letters  addreased  to,  after 

death,  i22. 
Grote  oil  the  hypotheses  of  Lachmann  and 

Bentley  re8|>ecting  Homer.  384  a- 
Guinea,  New,  the  coflst  of,  486— diaracfer 

of  the  natives,  iSl  —  conamuuication 

with  the  interior,  i&S. 


*  Halo,*  etymology  of,  609. 
Harbinger,  etymology  of,  522i 
Hanlware,  comimrative  price*  of  English 

and  foreign,  &fKL 

Havock,  etymology  of,  605. 

Hawes,  B.,  jun.,  speech  of,  on  Bank  Char- 
ter, 2ML 

Hay  Allan.    See  Stuart. 

HB.,  caricatures  of.    See  Pantagruellsm. 

Herculauo,  Senhor,  his  abuse  of  England, 
1113, 

Homer,  Essays  on.    See  Lachmanu. 
Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.    Sm  Ru«s. 

*  Hoopoe,'  etymology  of,  Slifl- 
Hot- Water  Cure,  tlie,  iJA 
Huskisson,  Mr.,  policy  of,  281. 


L 

Income-tax,  amount  of,  atid  jirospective 
doubling,  tripling,  and  peri)etuatiou  of, 
661. 

India,  the  overland  mail  to,  ifiJL 

Ireland  sixty  years  ago,  439 -imports  to 
and  exports  from,  during  18 4G, 

Irish,  the.  i  See  Paddiana. 

Iron,  increased  production  of,  in  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  France,  and  America, 
6fii. 

Italy,  440— Fanny  Kerable's  *Year  of 
Consolation,'  ib. — general  tone  of  hei 
prose  and  pietry,  441 — a  retrospect, 
ib.  —  her  rhyme  preferable  to  her 
blank  verse,  442— her  one  great  grief, 
44 4 —lines  on  a  flowering  acacia,  ib. — 
journey  through  France,  4A1  —  her 
style,  il3  —  cliarges  against  the  Ita- 
lians, ib. — remarks  on  her  compatriots, 
448— Rome,  419 — religious  spectacle, 
450— behaviour  in  church,  401 — the 
Pope,  i6.— Gregory  XVI.,  462— Pius 
IX.,  tb. — on  art,  454 — criticism,  i6. — 
pictures,  465— the  Coliseum,  456 — 
Vatican,  iL. — effect  of  the  statue  of 
ApuUoon  Fanny  Kemble,  i6. — the  sum- 
mer at  Frascati,  457 — Mr.  Lear  at 


Tagliacnzzo,  458 — dinuer  in  the  IV 
lazzo  Mastroddi,  -139 — borse-racifig, 
4G0 — fire-works,  A. — the  Ave-Mari», 
ib. — theatre,  i6. — inn  at  Isola,  461— 
madness  attributed  to  the  English,  i6.— 
Prince  Oiardinelli,  462 — an  English 
supper,  ib. — fare  of  the  peasaiitry,  ifc.— 
the  Tarantula,  463 — contrast  between 
Mr.  Lear  and  Mrs.  Butler,  t&. — Mr. 
Lear  as  artist,  4iii — similarity  of  life 
and  manners  in  the  Abruzxi  aud  SpAia, 
466 — suspicion  of  foreigneia,  467 — a 
])asaport  adventure,  — Mra,  ButJers 
departure — the  fountain  of  Treri,  468. 


9. 

Java.    See  Blackwood. 

Jewish  Disabilities  considered,  with  a  refa- 
tation  of  the  fallacies  laid  dovo  by  tbe 
Liberals,  ^la^it  —  lap«  by  wbich 
Jewsexercise  the  elective  franchise,  431 
— existence  of  Jewish  church wardoM 
not  contemplated  by  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  539 — numberofthe  JewiJi 
nation,  and  of  the  Jewuh  population 
in  England,  5-14. 

Jukes,  J.    See  Blackwood. 

K. 

Kemble,  Fanny.    See  Italy. 
Kinnear,  Mr.  J.,  pamphlet  of,  on  tW 
Crisis  and  Currency,  noticed,  213  «. 


L. 

Lachmann,  Escayi  on  Homer  by,  381 — 
classical  research  of  the  Gennaus,  d>. 
— their  scepticism,  ib. — the  Humccic 
controversy,  382— general  sketch  of 
Mr.  Lachmann's  work,  383 — propo- 
sition to  be  sustained,  ib. —  his  ibwrj 
re8}iectlng  the  Iliad  aud  Odyssey, 
— Mr.  Grote  on  the  bypotheaeaof  Lach- 
mann and  Bentley,  i6.  a. — tb«  tixst 
and  second  books  uf  the  Iliad  diitioci 
works,  3^5 — Mr.  Lachmaun's  reasons 
for  certain  verses  being  sptiriuus,  ib. — 
his  furtlier  objections,  3S& — prolHt 
against,  389— the  movements  of  tbs 
Gods,  390 — his  proofs  of  forger)*  proofe 
of  genuineness,  391 — the  secwiid  book, 
392— council  of  chiefs  rejected  by,  A. 
— answers  to  his  objectloiia,  393— thf 
speeches  of  Ulysses,  394 — the  puuisi- 
ment  of  Theisites,  395— th«  ca!aIo<t>c 
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of  Orcftk  forc«0,  SOe^'fhe  th'ml  book, 
397 — Helen  and  Priam,  i6. — the  icene 
at  the  ScsBin  gate,  398— criticism  on 
the  SpMio,  399--the  fourth  book,  40tl— 
the  arming  of  the  Ootlde«Ms,  404 — 
combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax,  405. 
•—reasons  for  rejections  in  books  vii.  and 
viii.,  406 — the  Grecian  fortitications, 
407 — unity  of  the  poem,  408— objec- 
tions to  book  ix.,  ilSi  —  mission  to 
Acliilles,  tfe^book  x.,  411 — general 
obserrations  on  the  criticisms,  413 — 
unbecoming  language  used,  414~the 
second  essay,  ib. — allegations  contained 
in  it,  415 — I^cbmann't  eminence  as 
a  scholar,  417. 
Land-tax,  unredeemed,  proposed  abolition 

of.MJL 

Lasinio,  characteristics  of,  5fi  a. 
Lear,  Kdwiird.    See  Italy. 
Leichhardt,  Dr.,  expedition  of,  in  Austra- 
lia, 4I1L 

Lejesama,  M.  S.,  extract  from  the  will  of, 
showing  the  social  condition  of  the  Pe« 
ruvians,  334. 

Lima,  the  climate  of,  345 — the  river,  SiL 

Lindsay,  Ix)rd,  *  Progression  by  Antagon- 
ism,' by,  1— on  the  *  History  ofChriatiau 
Art,'  ib. — value  of  the  work  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  art,  4 — its 
metaphysical  analogies,  5 — '  Analysis 
of  Hum;in  Nature,'  6 — ewential  differ- 
ence between  brute  and  man,  7 — mean- 
ing of  the  terms  •  spirit '  and  *  sense,'  8 
— statement  of  his  theory,  9 — examina- 
tion of  the  theory  with  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, 12 — principal  cliaracteristics  in 
the  Lombard  Cathedral,  14 — interpre- 
tation of  styles,  16 — distinction  be- 
tween Northern  and  Transalpine  Gothic, 
18 — origin  of  the  first  and  grandest 
style,  19 — domestic  Gothic,  i6. — dif- 
ference in  the  Italian  and  Northern, 
21  —  the  niche,  22  —  examination  of 
the  theory  with  regard  to  sculpture, 
23  —  account  of  Niccola  Pisano,  2J 
— Andrea  Pisano,  26 — anecdote  of  a 
sculptor,  27 — management  of  effect  in 
sculpture,  28 — the  history  of  painting, 
29— colour,  30— Giotto,' 32— his  cha- 
racter. 36 — the  Arena  Chapel  at  Pudtia, 
33 — the  Campanile  at  Florence,  35 — 
the  Giotteiiquc  system,  38 — Orcagna, 
40— the  '  Trionfo  della  Morte,'  iL— the 
scene  of  Resurrection  and  Judgment, 
42 — comiMirison  of  tlje  frescoes  of  Or- 
cagna with  the  work  in  the  Sistine,  43 
— Fra  Angel ico,  47 — his  colouring, 
— characteristics  of,  ft3L. 

Loyd,  S.  J.    See  Currency. 

Lucian,  object  of  bis  latires,  118. 


Macaulay,  Mr.,  his  arguments  for  remov- 
ing the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  5*26 — 
sees  no  difference  between  the  business 
of  a  col>bler  and  the  duties  of  a  Mem* 
berof  Parliament,  519,  530 — wliat  con- 
stitutes the  difference  betweeti  a  Jew 
and  a  Christian,  53^ 

Macgillivray,  Mr.,  the  naturalist,  4M  a. 

'  Man-of-war,'  etymology  of,  !i2l± 

♦  Marquis,'  etymology  of,  505. 

*  Mealy-mouthed,'  etymology  of,  521. 
'  Merdteta  Mulitrum^*  custom  of,  214. 
Michelet,  M.,  '  Du  Pretre,  de  la  Femme, 

etdela  Famille,'  151. 


N. 

Napier,  Admiral,  sketch  of,  iiS* 

Nares,  Archdeacon,  his  '  Etymological 
Vocabulary,*  5111  n. 

National  Gallery,  obstervations  submitted 
to  the  trustees  of,  45  4. 

Navigation  Laws,  consequences  of  lean- 
ing to  a  re{)eal  of,  and  their  abrogation, 
571 — character  of  the  committee  on, 
575. : 

Newman,  Rev.  Mr.,  'On  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine,*  146 — resem- 
blance between  the  views  propounded 
by,  and  those  of  Julian,  L53. 

Novels,  religious,  3£(L 

O. 

Oporto,  domestic  life  at,  QJL 

Orcagna,  birth  and  works  of,  40 — ini|>ils, 

Oxford,  from,  to  Rome.    See  Rome. 

P. 

Paddiana,  417 — humour  of  the  work,  ib, 
— the  author,  418 — freedom  from  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  adulation,  ib. 
— voyage  from  Liverjwol  to  Dublin, 
419 — his  night  on  board,  420 — an  Irish 
*  shindy,'  421 — existence  of  a  soldier 
quartered  in  an  Irish  village,  423— pro- 
pensity for  fighting, i6. — scenes  atCluna- 
Kilty  races,  424 — luve  of  head-breaking, 
425 — substitute  for  the  *al{)een,'  i!^ 
— a  shooting  adventure,  ib. — an  Irisb- 
man's  courtship,  427 — a  curious  Aowi?, 
429  —  an  episcopal  sketch,  431  —  a 
death-bed  scene,  432  —  an  execution, 
4d3'-Irish  affection  for  die  potato  and 
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prejudice  against  new  dishes,  43^1 — 
universal  love  of  sporting  and  hatred  of 
work,  436— Mr.  Moore's  •  llistory  of 
Ireland/  42Z. 

Painting,  history  of,  2SL 

Paley,  the  institution  of  property,  how 
characterired  hy  him, 

Pantagruelism,  107— the  HB  Sketches,  i6. 
— cflect  of  caricatures,  ib. — their  classi- 
ficaticn,  108— the  antislroj-he,  t6.— the 
Pantagiuelistic,  ib. — etymology  of  Uae 
word,  tb. — Roman  philosophy,  113 — 
buffoonery,  t6.— wit,  1 13— allegorical 
caricaturing,  i6. — the  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes, 114 — illustratiwis  of  them  sug- 
gested, 115 — the  death  of  Socrates  con- 
sidered, llfi  — Lucian,  117— excuses 
for,  118 — difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  Pantagruelism,  ib.  —  state 
of  Europe  between  the  dowrrfall  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West  and  the  He- 
formation,  i6. — dominant  influence  of 
the  Churcli  of  Rome,  i6.— iU  effect  on 
the  writers  of  that  day,  i6.— rule  by 
cant,  1 19— court-fools  and  jesters,  ib. — 
satires  on  tire  Church,  i6.— Reynard 
the  Fox,  i6. — Divina  Commedia^  120 — 
resemblance  in  the  writings  of  Skelton 
and  Rabelais,  122 — diffusion  of  learning 
occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  123 — 
Butler,  t6.— Swift,  t6.— Sterne,  tb. — 
Jean  Paul,  124— Kortum's  '  Jobsiade,' 
t6,— Southey's  'Doctor,'  liS  — Car- 
jyle's  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  126— hi*  an- 
tagonism to  cant,  tb. — Carlyle's  style, 
1 28 — its  similarity  to  that  of  Bishop  An- 
drewrs,  ib. — comparisons,  129 — Car- 
lyle's  ability  in  description,  130. 

Parliamentary  Prospects,  411  et  sry.— -un- 
precedented change  of  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  the  ^mssing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  after  the  elections 
of  1847,  541.  542 — classification  of  llie 
numbers  belonging  to  each  party,  Ql'^. 
Peel. 

*  Passover,'  the,  Mr.  Talbot's  diseettation 

on^  a2iL 

Peel  and  Pitt,  the  Commercial  Policy  of, 
1783—1846,  274— the  pamphlet  an 
apology  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  i6. — his  cha- 
racter, 275 — line  of  defence  adopted, 
t6.— title  of  the  pamphlet,  276— Mr. 
Pitt's  supposed  free  trade  policy,  277— 
sugar  Question,  279 — the  Navigatiou 
Laws.  ^.— Sir  R.  Peel  s  speech  against 
the  Whigs  in  1841,  280— comparison 
between  him  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  281— 
causeof  his  rupture  with  Mr.  Huskisson, 
2b2  —  support  given  to  his  measures 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  283— 
Lord  Stardey  opposed  to  them,  2M 


—the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  2Sfi  — de- 
fence of  Sir  R.  Peel's  change  of  policy, 
288— his  speech  of  21  August,  1841, 
ilu — support  and  opposition  uf  Q.  Rrr. 
to,  2^>0 — his  speech  on  Mr.  Villiets' 
motion  in  1840,  291— in  June  1841. 
292 — liis  inconsisteuciea,  293 — charge 
against  the  Q.  Rer.,  i6. — tl»e  scarcity 
in  Ireland  a  mere  pretext  for  the  policy, 
294 — the  price  of  wheat,  'jOo — imports 
to  and  exports  from  Ireland,  296— Sir 
R.  Peel's  incomistency,  2SI— the  eld 
Corn  Law  better  for  times  of  scarcity 
than  the  new,  229  —  dejietMience  oo 
foreigners,  300 — bondeti  system,  ti.,  «. 
—failures  in  the  political  histotr  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  301 — an  exceptiott,  304. «. 
— his  *  proscription,'  304 — reasons  for 
not  extending  it  to  his  late  follovm, 
305_Whigs  preferable  to  Perlitei,&i 
— Sir  R.  Peel's  retirement  from  offici&l 
life,  312— the  Elbing  Letter,  313— test 
to  be  applied  to  candidates,  212m 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  sneecbes  of  on  the  Bank 
Charter,  230— clrange  in  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commo:»s  produced  by 
distrust  in  his  conduct,  54*2— coufidcscc 
ill  the  Conservative  body  in  the  ereot 
of  his  coalescing  with  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, .'^43  —  analysis  of  bis  pamprilet, 
515,  546— excuse  derived  by  Lim  from 
the  Irish  famine,  547 — his  free  trade 
measures,  548  et  »eq. — diminution  In 
the  revenue  produced  by  his  fijioncial 
exj)erimeiit8,  549 — cotton  trade,  wool- 
len, and  glass,  551 — ^increase  of  French 
and  Italian  ribbons  and  silks,  5.51  — 
delusion  uf  •  untaxed  food,'  556 — the 
income-tax,  .'>57  —  fluctuations  in  tbt 
])rices  of  com  and  in  the  price  of  bread, 
ib. — value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  five  years,  and  balance  against  Rnf- 
land,  559 — reduction  of  wa^ea,  561 — 

f»roject  of  direct  taxation,  562  —  rrvo- 
utionary  measures  indicated  in  the 
Elbing  Letter,  550.  .'^57.  570,  577— 
his  design  of  assuming  the  station  of 
arbiter,  578. 

*  Peggy,'  etymology  of,  525. 
Pepys,  coarseness  of,  3iii 

•  Persjjective,'  meaning  of,  516. 

Peru,  History  of  the  Conqueot  of,  by  W. 
U-  Prescott,  317— interest  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, t6.— Mr.  Prcwjotfs  style,  318— bis 
infirmity  of  sight,  319 — his  energy, 
— compared  with  Thierry,  321 — Pctu- 
vian  civiliiation,  323 — contrast  wirb 
Mexican  institutions,  324 — worship  of 
the  sun,  ib. — the  Temple  of  tW  Son, 
326 — mild  system  of  Peruvian  worships 
the  Inca,  327— Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
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32S— the  government,  329 — divi»ion  of 
the  territory,  ib. — mode  of  cultivation, 
ib.— of  manufacture,  330 — mines,  ib. — 
punishment  for  idleness,  331 — nature 
of  the  country,  332 — public  works,  ib. 
—astronomical  knowledge,  333 — igno- 
rance of  money,  ib. — writers  of  Peru- 
vian history,  ib. — extract  from  the  will 
of  Lejesama,  33i  —  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  336— Pitarro,  ifc.— skilful  treat- 
ment of  the  history  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
337—Tisit  of  the  Inca  to  Pizarro,  a3a 
—  his  ransom,  311  —  his  death,  3il2 
— Dr.  Tschudi's  travels,  3 U— climate 
of  Lima,  345 — earthquakes,  340 — 
population,  iZl — it«  varieties,  317 — 
moral  characteristics,  ib.  —  produc- 
tions of  the  laud,  348^ — feeling  of  the 
natives,  ib. — tlieir  knowledge  of  mines, 
ib. — anecdotes,  349 — revolutions,  ib. — 
monuments  of  departed  magniHcence, 
350 — meaii9  of  communication,  ib. 

Pisano,  Niccola,  2L 

— —  Andrea,  2fi» 

Pitt,  policy  of.    See  Peel. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  ihl. 

Pizarro,  conquest  of  Peru  by,  33fi. 

Portugal,  Journal  of  a  Residaice  in,  M 
—•frequent  use  of  initial  letters  depre- 
cated, 87 — preliminary  characteristics, 
88 — a  Siesta,  91 — departure  from  Eng- 
land, 91 — sea-hatiiing  at  San  Joftn  da 
Fox,  92 — progress  to  the  interior,  93 — 
female  equestrians,  95 — the  Lima,  96 — 
Imtred  of  the  S|>auish  anil  Portuguese, 
97 — sketch  of  Admiral  Napier,  98 — 
the  bridge  of  Miserella,  99---domestic 
life  at  Oporto,  99 — Portuguese  pride, 
101  —  the  language  indispensable  to 
travellers,  ib. — resources  of  the  Lusi- 
tanian  ladies,  ib. — the  English  Church, 
102 — history  of  Pi)rtupal,  103— Seuhor 
Herculano,  ib. — tiieatrical  representa- 
tion of  the  English,  104 — the  king- 
consort,  ib. — Cintra,  105 — Beckford's 
house,  ib. — the  journey  through  Spain, 
ib. — anecdote  of  John  L  and  the  mag* 
pie,  106 — situation  of  maid  of  honour 
at  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid, 
lOfi. 

Prescott,  W.  IL   Ste  Peru. 

Property,  opinions  on  the  institution  of, 

Protective  system,  564. 
•  Puss,'  etymology  of,  [i2^ 

Q. 

Quibble,  etymology  of,  524. 


R. 

Rabelais.    See  Pantagruelism. 

Ransom,  etymology  of,  524. 

Realised  property,  proposed  tax  on,  569. 

*Rome,  from  Oxford  to,'  131 — introduo* 
tory  notice,  tb. —  on  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  services,  ib. — the  nar- 
ratives, —  a  bishop's  ordinalion- 
•ermon,  ib. — on  fasting,  134 — descrip- 
tion of  an  Italian  convent,  136 — utility 
of  the  work,  138 — its  literary  merita 
and  defects,  ib. — the  sex  of  the  author, 
t6.  — compared  with  Strauss,  139— • 
inconsistency  of  the  author's  position, 
LID  —  on  the  sacrifices  of  proselytes, 
143 — degrees  in  the  change  of  com* 
munion,  Lll  —  practical  objections  to 
the  actual  system  of  the  Romish  Church, 
145 — proofs  of  its  dangers,  146 — rea- 
sons why  the  Church  ot*  Rome  could 
never  be  re-established  in  England,  150 
— resemblance  of  views  propounded  by 
Mr.  Newman  with  those  of  Julian,  153 
—  confession  and  direction,  ib. — in- 
crease of  papal  power  in  the  Church, 

154 —  streitgth  of  the  central  system. 

155 —  recent  aggressions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  I5fi — the  defectioi»s  to, 
—on  the  emptiness  of  our  clmrches, 
159 — the  Church  herself  not  in  fault, 
161 — arduous  task  before  her,  164 — 
her  political  {position,  165 — the  secret  of 
her  strength,  166. 

Romeo,  etymology  of,  524. 

Ross,  Thomasina.    See  Peru. 

Ross,  Sir  James,  his  '  Voyage  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Regions,*  166— features  of  the 
Antarctic,  IM  —  early  expeditions  iu 
the  Antarctic,  169 — later  ones  of  Bel- 
linghausen,  170 — Mr.  Enderby,  111 
—curious  phenomenon,  172  —  Sir  J. 
Ross's  first  departure,  ib. — tlie  second 
and  third  voyages,  173  —  results  of 
the  French  and  American  expeditions, 
174 — Sir  J.  Ross's  reasons  for  choosing 
a  particular  meridian,  175 — progress 
of  his  expedition,  177 — whales,  tb. — ■ 
Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  178 — ice 
cliff,  179 — Parry  Mountains,  ib. — 
attempts  to  reach  the  Pole,  Ihil  — 
inaccuracy  of  Captain  Wilkes'  ob- 
servations, 181 — return  of  the  expe- 
dition, ib. — tlie  second  cruise,  t6.— 
detention  in  pack  ice,  lfi2  —  run  to 
Falkland  Island,  L83  —  collision  of 
the  two  ships,  ib. — arrival  at  Port 
Sims,  ltl5 — the  last  voyage^  ib,-— 
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casualties  of  ilie  three  cruuet,  ib. — Mr. 
Hooker's  l)otanical  researches,  186 — 
the  '  Flora  Antarctica,*  iL—ou  the  good 
to  result  from  the  enterprise,  LM< 

Rothschild,  Baron  IJonel  de,  probable  at- 
tempt to  introduce  bim  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  544. 

Russe)),  Lord  John,  his  theory  that  a 
man's  religious  opinion  ought  not  to 
affect  his  ciril  privileges,  627— causes 
of  hii  being  •timulated  to  extremities, 


8. 


Sand,  Qeorge,  infamous  novels  of,  .'^33  n, 

*  Saturnine,'  etymology  of,  ftlO. 
Saueif,  etymology  of,  524. 

*  Scorn,'  etymology  of,  aiiiL 

Seameu,  number  of,  in  tiie  Royal  Navy, 
073. 

Skene,  Mr.,  Elssay  of,  on  the  Highlanders 

of  Scotland,  GiL 
Smith,  Adam,  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 

Socrates,  death  of,  1 16. 

Stanley,  Lord.  &«Pe«l. 

Strauss,  doctrines  of,  LiiiL 

Strickland,  Miss  A,,  her  Memoir  of 
Mary  of  Modena,  33'.^.  n. 

Stuart,  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Ed- 
ward, works  by,  51. 

Stuarti,  Heirs  of  the,  58 — effect  of  George 
IV.  8  visit  to  Scotland,  59 — desire  for 
re-organizing  national  bodies  and  clans, 
Uu — the  '  Veatiarium  Scoiicum,*  60 — its 
plans  and  contenls,  62 — genuineness  of 
the  work  consideretl,  ib. — state  of  feel- 
ing between  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers  in  the  16th  century,  62 — Sir 
Walter  Scott's  opinion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  tlie  *  Veatiarium,*  64-— errors 
respecting  clans,  i6. — the  work  a  fabri- 
cation, 66 — the  authorship  considered, 
67— the  'Tales  of  the  Century,' 68— 
<The  Picture,'  69— Doctor  Beaton's 
secret,  i6.— '  The  Red  Eagle,'  73— 

*  The  Wolfs  Den,'  ifc.==imiiort  of  the 
<  Tales,'  74--Admiral  Allen,  his 
•ons,  75 — their  connexion   with  the 

♦  Tales.'  76— object  of  tlie  '  Tales,'  77— 
examination  of  statements,  16. — espion- 
age of  British  envoys  over  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 78 — improbability  of  his  having 
a  son,  79 — the  Duchess  of  Albany,  80 
—subsequent  history  of  Louisa  of  Stol- 
berg,  16.— the  Cardinal  York,  81 — his 
wiU,  i6.— Admiral  Allen's  will,  82— 


his  grandsons  the  atitbon  of  the  Tales 
first  known  as  the  Mewrs.  Hay  Alltn, 
ni)w  as  tituarlSy  ib. — the  true  heir  of  tite 
Stuarts,  83  n. — Poems  by  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  *  Tales,*  84 — '  Tbe  Ga- 
tliering  of  the  Hays,'  t6.'— progress  of 
an  im{x>sture,  8j!L 

Swift,  extensive  reading  of,  123. 

Syncope,  on  the  etymology  of, 

T. 

Talbot,  H.  Fox,  English  Etymolo 

hy, 

000 — theory  of  Jlkel,  501 — Dr.  Jobn- 
•on  on  tbe  similarity  of  languages,  ik, 
—elementary  rules,  502  and  noU — 
Mr.  Wh  iter's  rule,  ib. — bis  theory,  6€3 
—Mr.  Booth's  system,  ih^ — Mr.  Tal- 
bot's want  of  system,  ib. — bis  claim  to 
originality,  504 — specimens,  ib. — '  Ha- 
voek,'  505 — '  Marquis,'  ib. — *  Scorn,' 
ib. — *  Coarse,'  506  — furtlier  specimens 
arranged  alphabetically,  507— qualii- 
cations  for  etymological  research,  ^Ik 
— preceilence  of  Greek  to  Latin,  4.— 
'axiom,'  iA.— 'era,'  50^*  halo,*  ib.— 
«  Hoopoe,'  16. —  *  Saturnine,'  — 

*  ditty,'  t6  — ♦  Devil,'  511—*  Druid,'  513 
—*  cousin,*  ti. — *a  fair  wind,'  ib. — *to 
tow,'  *  to  tug,'  ih. — '  blast,'  ib.—*  bat- 
ler,'  ib. — *  brown  bread,'  513 — ^  bi*- 
cuit,'  ifc.—*  gallant,'  t6  — the  Gael,  iU 
—different  views  taken  of  tbe  same 

*  word,  ib. — blunders,  516 — ♦  interret  of 
money,'  ib. — perspective,  ib. — *  extant,' 
ib. — •  airs,'  517 — 'anachronism,'  ib. — 
*anthem,'d  1 8 — apoplexy,  ib. — Syncope, 
520 — Passover,  t6. — •  man-of-war,'  ^tl 
— *  figures,'  16. — *  godfather  and  god- 
mother,' 522  —  *  Harbinger,'  ih. — 
«  mealy-mouthed,'  523 — *  posa,'  51*— 

*  quibble,'  524 — ransom,  ii, — saucy,  ib. 
' — to  test,  ib. — *  Romeo,' t A. — Catberioe, 
625—'  Peggy,'  iL==*  Bob,'  ib. 

Tarantula,  tbe,  463. 

Tariff,  high,  persevered  in  by  the  United 

States,  a^fl. 
Test,  etymology  of,  ii24. 
Thierry,  M.,  style  of  his  writing,  321. 
Tooke,  Thomas.  Sft  Currency. 
Torrens,  R,,  Esq.    See  Currrncy. 
Torres  Strait.   iS«  Blackwood. 
Tschudi,  Dr.    5m  Peru. 


V. 

Vestiarium  Scoticum.   .Sre  Stuart. 
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W. 

Ward,  Mr.,  his  '  Ideal  of  a  Christian 

Church,'  mentioned,  1 34. 
Weddell,  discoveries  o'',  in  the  Antarctic, 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  came  of  his 
■upport  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  late  mea* 
^  sures,  283. 


Wheat,  high  price  of,  in  1^01.278 

Whigs  proper,  number  of,  in  the  new  Par- 
liament, 512 — Whigs  and  Peelites  will 
be  allies  and  rivals,  HIS. 

Whiter,  Mr.,  etymological  rule  of,  602 — 
his  theory, 

Willierforce,  Dr.    S^e  Evelyn. 

Wordsworth,  Dr  C,  Letters  to  M.  Gon- 
don^  meutioned, 
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